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INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Finch  Papers  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  embassy  of  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  to 
Constantinople.  The  interest  of  the  present  volume  is 
centred  in  the  junior  branch  of  the  House,  as  represented 
by  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  successively  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  his  eldest  son 
Daniel,  who  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  in  1682,  being  then 
1st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (1680-1684),  and  in  December, 
1688,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State;  and 
Sir  John  Finch,  brother  of  Sir  Heneage,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Winchilsea  as  ambassador  to  Turkey  in  1672;  with  whose 
life  is  closely  linked  that  of  Dr.  Thos.  Baines,  his  life-long 
companion  and  bosom  friend. 

Sir  Heneage  first  comes  before  us  (after  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulation  on  his  appointment  as  Lord  Keeper)  in  connexion 
with  his  son’s  marriage  to  Lady  Essex  Rich,  a  daughter  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Warwick.  His  letters  on  this  subject  show 
a  generous  desire  for  the  young  people’s  comfort,  and 
affectionate  appreciation  of  his  son  s  character.  He  who 
is  so  good  a  son,”  he  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  can 
never  make  an  ill  husband  ;  he  whose  virtue  and  good  dis¬ 
position  is  the  comfort  of  my  life,  can  never  bring  anything 
but  joy  and  contentment  to  the  lady  that  shall  trust  herself 
with  him”  ( p .  17).  He  welcomed  his  new  daughter  “as  a 
blessing  from  heaven,  and  his  letters  to  her  after  her  marriage 
are  charming.  So  also  are  those  from  her  husband.  Daniel, 
2nd  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  as  a  solemn  “  dismal  man  ;  but  his  wife 
must  surely  have  found  in  her  life  with  him  the  joy  and 
contentment”  which  his  father  foretold.  His  warm  love 
for  her  shows  itself  in  every  letter — in  his  concern  foi  her 
health,  his  great  anxiety  to  receive  letters  from  her,^  and  his 
ardent  desire  to  make  all  possible  haste  home  to  his  dear  , 
who  would  need  no  doctor  but  himself,  had  he  but  half  as 
much  skill  as  he  had  tenderness  and  affection  ( p .  24). 

For  the  period  between  Daniel  Finch’s  marriage  and  his 
succession  to  the  Earldom,  the  most  important  papers  are 
those  relating  to  Sir  John  Finch  and  Sir  Thos.  Baines.  On 
p.  128  will  be  found  a  very  touching  “  Dedication  ’  from 
Finch  to  Baines,  which  shows  how  entirely  the  younger  man 
looked  up  to  the  older  one  as  his  teacher  and  guide.  The 
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paper  is  not  dated,  but  must  have  been  written  in  1681,  that 
is,  shortly  before  Dr.  Baines’  death. 

“  Tis  now  full  thirty-six  years  [over  thirty-three  erased]  since  I  began  the 
happiness  of  an  uninterrupted  friendship  which  the  world  never  yet 
did  equal.  .  .  .  Those  happy  five  years  that  in  Christ  College  in 

Cambridge  gave  ine  the  advantage  not  only  of  an  education  under 
so  great  a  distinguisher  of  realities  from  airy  notions,  but  also  the 
freedom  of  an  unreserved  converse,  make  me  blush  that  from  so  deep 
a  foundation,  I  have  raised  no  higher  a  building.  . 

“  Then  it  was  that  we  resolved  upon  a  five  years’  travel  into  Italy,  where, 
after  we  had  first  spent  one  year  in  France,  it  pleased  God  to  fix  us 
upon  our  private. 

“  In  six  and  twenty  years’  further  intimate  and  endearing  communication 
together  (of  which  two  and  twenty  was  spent  in  Italy,  in  our  joint 
private  study  and  then  our  joint  serving  of  Ferdinand  II,  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  we  never  having  been  separated  two  months 
from  each  other  but  in  the  exercising  of  some  act  of  kindness,  though 
two  and  twenty  of  those  years  were  spent  in  foreign  parts,  and  eleven 
of  them  I  was  employed  in  his  Majesty’s  service  in  Italy  and  Turkey) 
no  wonder  if  our  thoughts  became  so  familiar  to  each  other  that 
sometimes  we  forgot  to  whom  they  originally  belonged.” 

Further  on  in  the  paper,  he  differentiates  the  time  more 
particularly,  showing  that  of  the  first  eleven  years,  they  spent 
eight  in  private  study  in  Italy,  and  three  in  the  joint  service 
of  the  Grand  Duke  before  Finch  became  resident  at  his  Court. 
[The  visit  to  England,  between  these  two,  is  subtracted  from 
the  calculation.] 

Finch’s  statements  are  rather  confused,  but  the  thirty-six 
years  (as  traced  by  his  correspondence,  by  memoranda  in 
his  note-books,  and  by  the  State  Papers  of  the  time),  may  be 
broadly  divided  as  follows  : — 

1645 — 1650.  At  Cambridge. 

1651,  1652.  Travel  in  France  ;  arrival  in  Italy.  (See 
“  Journal,”  Report  on  Finch  Papers ,  vol.  i,  59,  et  seq.) 

1652 — 4660.  Private  study,  chiefly  at  Padua  ;  travel 
in  Italy  ;  at  Pisa. 

1661 —  1662.  Visit  to  England. 

1662 —  4664.  With  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

1665 — -1670.  Finch  English  Resident  at  Florence  until 

the  Grand  Duke’s  death  in  May,  1670. 

1670,  1671.  Although  his  appointment  lapsed  at  the 
Grand  Duke’s  death,  he  continued  to  act  for  another 
year. 

1671 — 1673. — Back  in  England  in  July,  1671.  Articles 
with  the  Levant  Company  signed  November,  1672  ;  left 
England  June,  1673,  but  did  not  reach  Constantinople 
until  April,  1674. 

1674—1681.  In  Turkey. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  amongst  Finch’s  papers  at 
Burley  bearing  upon  his  and  Dr.  Baines’  life  in  Italy,  which 
was,  both  socially  and  scientifically,  the  most  interesting 
period  of  their  career.  His  journal  of  the  first  journey  through 
I  ranee  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  1st  volume  of  this 
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Report,  where  will  also  be  found  many  letters  to  him  from  his 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  (taken  from  the  Earl’s  Letter- 
book),  but  these  say  little  about  Sir  John’s  own  doings. 

No  Letter-book  of  his  has  been  found  at  Burley,  and  the 
only  letters  approaching  a  consecutive  series  are  those  to  his 
nephew  Daniel,  calendared  from  the  originals,  preserved  by 
the  recipient. 

We  meet  with  complaints  here  and  there  from  his  friends 
of  his  being  a  bad  correspondent  ;  but  there  was  one  person, 
his  sister  Anne,  to  whom  he  wrote  with  unfailing  regularity, 
and  by  whom  his  letters  were  preserved  at  Ragley  with  loving 
care.*  It  was  a  disappointment  not  to  find  hers  to  him 
amongst  the  Burley  Papers,  but  there  is  not  even  one.  It  is 
probable  that  when  Finch  was  carried  aboard  ship,  ill  and 
very  weak,  to  return  to  England,  many  of  his  papers  were 
left  behind. 

Some  glimpses  of  the  two  friends  in  Italy  we  get  in  Finch’s 
note-books.  In  one,  begun  at  Pisa  in  January,  1663-4,  after 
notes  “  On  the  tremor  of  the  torpedo  (or  cramp  fish),”  he 
tells  how  in  March,  1659-60,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
sent  them  a  very  large,  live  torpedo  ;  and  when  they  touched 
it  with  their  hands  (not  then  knowing  the  animal),  they  at 
once  felt  a  pricking  sensation,  not  unlike  that  which  affects 
the  fingers  if  suddenly  brought  out  of  the  cold  and  put  close 
to  the  fire.  Dr.  Baines,  having  delicate  nerves,  the  sensation 
in  his  case  lasted  for  some  time,  but  with  Finch  and  their 
assistant,  Henry  Browne,  it  passed  off  as  soon  as  the  hand 
was  withdrawn. 

As  of  course  at  that  time  the  real  cause  was  unknown, 
I  searched  carefully  through  the  note-books  to  see  if  anywhere 
Finch  offered  any  theory  as  to  the  phenomenon,  but  could 
find  nothing.  It  may  perhaps  be  permissible,  however 
(although  scientific  technicalities  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Hist.  MSS.  Commission),  to  give  here  the  result  of  his  dis¬ 
section  of  a  torpedo  some  years  later  : — 

“  Die  16  Februarii,  1664,  dissecuimus  Torpedinem  marem  cujus  Iconem 
tradit  Salvianus,  et  prater  alia  observata  in  hoc  capite,  vidimus 
utrinque  per  dorsum  a  capitis  summit  ate  protensum  vas  aliquod, 
quod  a  nobis  pro  nervis  habebatur  usque  dum  animadversi  sumus, 
cavitate  donari  hsec  vasa  et  materia  limpida  referta  crassiori  cum 
nervi  optici  et  alii  colorem  nervorum  et  substantiam  obtinerent  quae 
in  coeteris  animalibus  conspicitur.  Et  liorum  vasorum  origo  videtur 
ex  spina  esse,  sicut  nervi  sed  nondurn  hoc  de  se  satis  constat,  sed 
ulterius  indagandum.  Qu  :  an  in  hoc  liquore  vis  narcotica  consistat 
cum  in  nullo  alio  pisce  hoec  vasa  conspexerimus.” 

In  another  of  his  note-books  Finch  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  illness  and  death  of  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Clifford, 
in  1670-71.  Two  days  before  his  death,  the  young  man 

*  Now  amongst  the  Conway  Papers  at  the  British  Museum.  Add.  MSS. 
23215. 
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demanded  a  confessor,  and  there  being  no  Church  of  England 
clergyman  within  reach,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  suggested 
sending  for  a  priest  to  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines,  but 
this  Finch  at  once  vetoed,  declaring  that  to  his  father  the 
knowing  that  his  son  died  a  Catholic  might  be  a  greater 
affliction  than  his  death.  This  was  rather  a  rash  statement, 
as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  was  at  this  time 
a  Roman  Catholic,  though  not  yet  avowed  as  such.  When  in 
extremis,  the  poor  young  fellow  again  desired  to  make  his 
confession,  and  being  told  by  Finch  that  there  was  no  one 
to  hear  it,  replied,  “  Then  I  will  confess  to  you."’  The  con¬ 
fession  is  in  the  note-book,  in  cipher. 

In  the  same  book  is  an  interesting  note  of  information 
from  Carlo  Dolce  of  the  different  pigments  to  be  used  in  painting 
on  fresco,  wood  and  canvas  ;  also  two  catalogues  of  books. 
And  from  the  various  entries,  we  get  an  imperfect  itinerary 
of  some  of  Finch’s  movements,  which  entirely  coincides  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sources.  For  mention  of  other 
treatises,  &c.,  see  pp.  500-504. 

There  are  also  a  good  many  copies  of  verses,  but  whether 
they  were  all  written  by  Finch  or  some  of  them  by  Baines, 
copied  by  Finch,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 

In  1672,  Finch  succeeded  Lord  Winchilsea  as  English 
ambassador  in  Turkey.  His  articles  with  the  Levant  Company, 
whose  interests  he  had  chiefly  to  protect  and  further,  and 
by  whom — though  holding  the  status  of  ambassador  for  the 
King  of  England — his  salary  was  paid,  are  dated  November  11th, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  June  that  he  and  Dr.  Baines 
left  England.  On  p.  11,  a  letter  written  in  Paris  tells  of 
their  movements  so  far  ;  of  their  intended  journey  southward, 
and  of  an  experiment  witnessed  of  a  new  process  for  stopping 
bleeding  when  an  artery  was  severed,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  of  great  use  for  gunshot  wounds.  From  one  of  the 
note-books,  already  alluded  to,  we  see  that  they  spent  three 
months  in  France,  reached  Leghorn  in  November  and  Malta 
in  December,  and  then,  going  by  way  of  Smyrna,  passed  the 
Dardanelles  the  following  March,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople 
in  April,  1674  (p.  502). 

At  the  beginning  of  1674-5  both  the  learned  friends  offered 
their  congratulations  and  welcome  to  Lady  Essex  Rich  upon 
her  marriage  with  Daniel  Finch  (pp.  20-22). 

A  letter  from  Baines  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  now  Lord 
Chancellor,  dated  in  June,  1676,  shows  that  he  had  engaged 
in  some  commercial  speculation,  and  also,  what  is  more 
interesting,  gives  us  a  slight  glimpse  into  his  early  life. 

“  ■  •  •  As  to  the  fortunateness  of  ray  trade,  accompanied  with  the 
enviousness  of  some  persons ;  as  yet  I  cannot  complain  of  my  fortune, 
neither  can  I  wonder  at  their  envy.  ...  I  was,  my  lord,  forty-four 
years  old  before  I  gain’d  one  penny,  and  then  for  ten  years  I  did  but 
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play  with  it,  and  in  good  truth  had  so  little  pleasure  in  gains  that  I 
neglected  them.  .  .  . 

“  And  indeed,  unless  I  die  very  quickly,  you  may  as  safely  prognosticate 
concerning  this  my  present  application,  though  I  have  success,  that  I 
wont  die  a  merchant,  as  the  Great  Duko  did,  concerning  that  I  was 
then  under,  that  I  would  not  die  a  physician,  my  true  intention  being 
.  .  .  upon  the  account  of  money,  only  to  place  myself  beyond  neglect 
and  contempt.” 

In  the  same  letter,  he  gives  his  view  of  the  character  of 
the  English  people.  “  The  mutability  of  air  in  an  island,” 
he  wrote,  “  contributed  to  mutability  of  thought  ”  ;  thus  the 
English  were  "  a  changing,  fluctuating  people  by  nature, 
increased  bj  diet,  with  the  addition  of  rashness  to  it.”  He 
combated  the  notion  that  religion  was  the  great  factor  in 
bringing  in  changes  and  disturbances,  believing  that 
“oppression  upon  a  civil  right”  was  far  more  powerful.  Thus 
the  tumults  at  that  time  in  England  (1676)  were  not  due  to  fear 
of  Catholicism  as  a  religion,  but  as  an  invader  of  civil  liberty  ; 
bringing  a  great  number  of  added  charges  on  their  purses, 
the  restitution  of  church  lands,  &c. 

He  believed  “a  radical  and  rational  cure”  for  the  dis¬ 
content  of  a  nation  of  traders  was  one  often  practised  by 
his  Majesty,  of  promoting  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  merchants  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  as  was  done 
both  at  Venice  and  Genoa  [it  is  curious  that  he  does  not 
mention  Florence],  but  with  the  difference  that  there,  “  without 
loss  of  honour  they  may  still  trade,”  which  is  not  so  practicable 
in  England.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  is  a  passage  not  very 
complimentary  to  his  fellow  physicians,  as  to  their  reason 
for  sending  their  patients  to  drink  the  waters  :  that  first 
they  keep  them  in  physic  all  the  spring,  and  then,  in  summer, 
“  make  them  profitable  by  sending  them  to  the  waters,” 
whereby  also  they  please  the  wives,  sons  and  daughters  of  their 
patients,  as  giving  them  convenient  occasion  to  enjoy  their 
pleasures  (pp.  29-33). 

Baines’  letter  states  that  he  was  forty-four  years  of  age 
when  he  first  began  to  earn  anything,  and  the  next  paragraph 
shows  that  the  payment  to  him  was  as  a  physician.  Taking 
the  ordinarily  accepted  year  of  his  birth,  i.e.  1622  (and  from 
this  statement  it  cannot  have  been  later),  this  brings  us  to 
1666,  the  year  after  that  in  which  Finch  was  accredited  to 
the  Grand  Duke  as  ambassador,  and  tends  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  Baines  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Embassy. 
And  ten  years  more  carry  us  to  1676,  when  the  letter  was 
written.  What  the  “  application  ”  was,  more  than  that  it  had 
to  do  with  mercantile  affairs,  his  statement  does  not  show. 

In  January,  1677—8,  Daniel  Finch  sent  his  uncle  an 
interesting  letter  on  the  state  of  public  affairs.  People,  he 
wrote,  were  talking  of  nothing  but  a  war  with  France,  and 
he  himself  thought  it  very  probable.  The  English  Court 
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had  all  along  laboured  for  a  peace  between  France  and  Holland, 
and  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  on  Holland’s  part.  “  To 
bring  therefore  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  terms  of  moderation, 
the  marriage  with  Lady  Mary  was  made.”  But  the  Prince 
still  refusing  these  terms,  the  King  and  Duke,  “  partly  for  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thing  .  .  .  partly  for  the  interest 

of  England,  and  partly  in  affection  to  the  Prince,  to  whom 
they  are  both  very  kind,”  had  proposed  such  terms  to  France 
as  that  King  called  most  unreasonable  and  refused  to  accept. 
So  now  the  King  had  made  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  there 
was  likely  to  be  war  with  France  (pp.  35,  36). 

It  will  be  seen  that  Daniel  Finch  (presumably  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  his  father)  gives  the  King  and  Duke  of  York 
a  far  more  active  paid  in  the  friendship  with  Holland  and  the 
break  with  France  than  is  usually  assigned  them.  Of  Temple 
and  Danby,  and  even  of  the  Parliament,  in  this  connection, 
he  does  not  say  a  word.  There  were  comjjlications  (he  adds) 
with  the  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand  and  the  King  of  France 
on  the  other,  in  relation  to  Ostend,  but  it  was  thought  this 
would  be  arranged,  and  meanwhile  King  Charles  had  ordered 
his  ships  to  lie  before  the  town,  to  prevent  the  French  from 
approaching  it,  so  intent  was  he  on  this  present  business  ; 
“  and  this  though  France  offered  to  take  Ostend  at  their  charge, 
and  to  give  it  to  the  King  of  England  if  he  would  continue 
his  friendship.” 

In  February,  Daniel  wrote  again.  The  question  of  peace 
or  war  still  hung  in  the  balance.  Secretary  Williamson  had 
told  the  House  “  that  the  King  of  France  might  be  justified 
by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  do  any  act  of  hostility,” 
and  that  there  only  needed  Parliament’s  concurrence  to  enable 
the  King  to  it ;  while  Coventry  assured  them  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  King  to  declare  that  no  treaty  for  peace  was 
on  foot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  feared  there  was  a 
probability  of  compounding  the  difference  ;  that  “  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  coming  to  Court  looked  as  if  ’twere  on  purpose 
to  bear  the  odium  of  this  proceeding  ”  ;  and  that  France 
might  make  peace,  as  generally  she  had  made  war,  by  the 
force  of  money  (pp.  39-41). 

A  third  and  very  long  letter,  on  June  2nd,  1679,  relates 
the  stirring  doings  in  Parliament  at  that  time  ;  the  struggle 
over  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  the  proceedings  against 
Lord  Danby,  the  King’s  intervention  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  anger  of  the  Commons  against  Lord  Chancellor  Finch 
for  what  they  imagined  to  be  his  part  in  the  matter.  Of 
which  Daniel  Finch's  explanation  was  that  his  father,  being- 
ordered  to  bring  the  Seals  to  Whitehall,  simply  laid  them 
upon  the  table,  when  “  the  King  commanded  Mr.  Harris  to 
take  the  Seals  out  of  the  purse,  and  gave  with  his  own  hands 
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the  pardon  to  Mr.  Harris,  first  signing  it.”  The  letter  further 
tells  of  the  transactions  between  the  two  Houses  in  regard 
to  the  trial  of  the  five  Popish  lords  ;  the  Bill  against  the 
Duke  of  York’s  succession,  and  other  matters,  ending  with 
a  recommendation  to  his  uncle  to  hasten  home,  when  he  is 
sure  his  father  would  be  able  to  procure  him  “  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  station  ’  ;  but  that  nothing  can  be  done  while  he 
remains  abroad. 

In  November,  1679,  Finch  reports  the  arrival  of  a  new 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  M.  Guilleragues,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  French  King,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
M.  Colbert.  It  was  suspected,  from  the  rich  presents  which 
he  brought,  that  there  was  an  intention  of  subverting  the 
English  trade,  but  for  the  time  being,  the  two  ministers  were 
on  very  friendly  terms.  In  this  same  letter.  Finch  asks  to 
have  two  young  students  sent  out  to  act  as  “amanuenses,” 
especially  for  Sir  Tlios.  Baines,  who  had  difficulty  in 
using  his  hands  in  writing  (pp.  61,  64).  This  difficulty, 
probably  caused  by  the  nervous  affection  already  alluded 
to  is  very  plainly  shown  by  Baines’  signature,  which 
had,  at  this  time,  become  extremely  tremulous  and  irregular. 
Two  other  foreign  ministers  had  followed  M.  Guilleragues  ; 
but  while  he  was  used  with  all  due  respect,  the  Genoese  was 
“  treated  more  like  a  merchant  than  a  minister,”  and  the 
Venetian  “  not  so  much  as  an  ambassador  of  a  free  prince, 
but  as  one  that  was  under  a  dependence  on  the  Porte  ”  (p.  67). 

In  the  spring  of  1680,  Finch’s  letters  indignantly  allude 
to  accusations  against  himself  and  Baines,  (evidently  of  taking 
bribes),  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Levant  Company,  and 
credited  by  them  without  even  giving  the  accused  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  clearing  themselves.  The  charge  against  Baines 
was  that  he  had  done  it  on  promise  to  persuade  Finch  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  certain  merchants.  The  ambassador  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  felt  his  honour  so  concerned  that 
he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  King,  and  informed  the 
Company  of  his  desire  to  be  recalled  (p.  69  et.  seq.). 

In  truth,  Finch  not  only  abstained  from  accepting  bribes, 
but  refused  to  give  them.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
fight  against  the  custom  of  giving  “presents”  to  the  high 
officials  on  all  manner  of  occasions  ;  a  custom  which  entailed 
great  expence  to  the  Company  and  merchants,  and  was  often 
the  cause  of  rivalry  between  the  representatives  of  the  various 
countries  eager  for  Turkish  trade. 

And  just  at  the  time  that  he  was  distressed  by  these  attacks 
from  home,  he  was  confronted  by  a  serious  difficulty  with  the 
Porte  ;  the  Grand  Signor  having  got  possession  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  between  himself  and  the  English  (always  spoken 
of  as  the  “  capitulations  ”)  and  refusing  to  return  them, 
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on  the  plea  of  finding  many  things  in  them  which  required 
alteration,  in  spite  of  Finch’s  protest  that  they  were  made 
with  the  King,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  consent  to  the 
alteration  of  a  syllable.  It  was  “  an  odd  contemplation,” 
lie  remarked,  that  having  gained  the  capitulations  by  venturing 
his  life  for  them  against  the  plague,  he  must  endeavour  to 
keep  them  by  risking  it  again  against  the  sword  (p.  72).  In 
the  end,  the  merchants  ransomed  them  by  the  payment  of 
18,000  dollars  (p.  85). 

Finch’s  letters  show  how  difficult  was  the  position  of  a 
diplomatist  who,  at  every  turn,  was  liable  to  be  interfered 
with  and  controlled  by  a  Company  of  Merchants  in  London. 
For  instance,  for  some  unstated  reason,  apparently  a  sjhteful 
complaint  from  one  of  the  merchants  at  Constantinople,  they 
suddenly  dismissed  Antonio  Perone,  his  chief  dragoman  or 
interpreter.  The  ambassador  remonstrated  strongly  against 
this.  He  did  all  his  business  by  Perone,  who  took  indefatigable 
pains  for  the  Company  ;  there  was  no  one  approaching  him 
in  ability  to  take  his  place,  and  as  for  his  integrity,  it  was 
no  small  argument  that  he  was  not  worth  an  asper  (pp.  72,  73). 

As  regards  Finch’s  successor,  the  Company,  misunder¬ 
standing  (perhaps  wilfully)  a  message  from  the  King,  conceived 
that  they  were  to  be  allowed  themselves  to  appoint — not 
merely  to  propose — the  ambassador  ;  but  being  informed  of 
this,  his  Majesty  speedily  crushed  their  aspirations,  haforming 
them  that  they  might  propose  a  fit  person,  but  bidding  them  to 
take  care  to  name  one  that  he  might  think  fit  to  approve  (pp. 
75,  76).  The  warrant  for  Lord  Chandos  was  issued  on  June  9. 

Daniel  Finch,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  relates  this  episode 
in  some  detail,  together  with  the  intrigues  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  various  candidates.  He  also  mentions  the  matter  of 
the  famous  “  black  box  ”  ;  the  attempted  murder  of  Arnold 
(the  Protestant  justice  of  Worcestershire)  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  as 
Secretary  in  place  of  Coventry.  In  consequence,  the  charge 
of  the  Southern  Province  now  fell  to  Lord  Sunderland,  as  to 
whom  Daniel  warned  Sir  John  that  his  lordship  was  not  too 
favourable  towards  him,  and  that  “  the  less  and  the  shorter  ” 
he  wrote,  the  better. 

This  letter  concludes  by  a  pathetic  reference  to  the  early 
death  of  one  after  another  of  his  little  ones.  The  mortality 
amongst  children,  even  of  the  highest  class  (as  witness  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Anne’s  infants)  was  at  this  time  very  high. 
The  distressed  father  sent  the  observations  of  the  doctors 
upon  the  autopsy  of  “  this  last  child  that  died  ”  to  Sir  Tlios. 
Baines,  praying  him  if  possible  to  deduce  something  therefrom 
which  might  be  useful  for  the  preservation  of  those  that 
remained  (pp.  75-78). 
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Post-mortems  at  this  date  were  extremely  common,  and 
very  wisely  so-,  as  by  their  help  doctors  were  striving  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  much  that  was  still  obscure  in  diseases 
and  their  causes. 

Just  at  this  time  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton  made  a  voyage 
to  Smyrna,  and  came  as  far  as  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
but  his  royal  father's  commands  did  not  permit  him  to  go  to 
Constantinople.  Notice  was  given  to  the  Grand  Signor  that 
the  King’s  son  was  there,  and  as  in  Turkey  all  sons  were  equally 
legitimate,  Sir  John  left  his  nephew  to  judge  what  the 
authorities  thought  of  the  proceeding.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  King  had  forbidden  any  royal  honours  to  be 
shown  him.  Finch  evidently  thought  it  wiser  for  the  young 
man  not  to  land  at  all  than  to  be  received  only  with  shorn 
rites,  and  wrote  begging  him  not  to  venture  upon  it. 

In  July,  1681,  Lord  Chandos  arrived,  and  Finch  was  eagerly 
making  preparations  for  his  departure  when  the  blow  fell 
which  brought  to  an  end  the  friendship  of  a  lifetime. 
Sir  Thomas  Baines  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  complicated  by 
“  inexpressible  torments  ”  of  the  stone.  Each  of  the  friends 
had  by  will  left  his  whole  estate  to  the  other,  but  upon  Finch’s 
earnest  desire  the  Doctor  made  a  codicil  containing  bequests 
to  a  few  relatives  and  dependents  ;  also  to  his  dear  and 
honoured  tutor,  Dr.  Henry  More,  50 1.  to  buy  a  ring,”  and  lastly 
two  thousand  pounds  to  be  joined  to  two  thousand  more 
which  he  prayed  Sir  John  to  give,  “  for  such  act  or  acts  of  public 
charity  as  the  said  Sir  John  Finch  shall  in  his  discretion  think 
most  convenient.” 

Finch  himself  was  so  ill  after  his  friend’s  death  that  he 
did  not  think  he  should  live  to  reach  England.  He  therefore 
at  once  made  a  codicil  to  his  own  will,  containing  the  bequests 
to  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  are  so  well  known  ;  with 
directions  for  his  own  and  Sir  Thomas’s  burial  together  in  the 
College  Chapel.  He  also  wrote  to  his  nephew  Daniel  to  the 
same  effect  (pp.  117-119,  121). 

His  Majesty’s  ship,  the  Oxford ,  was  waiting  to  convey 
him  home,  and  on  October  27th  he  was  carried  aboard,  being 
still  too  weak  to  walk,  and  that  same  night  set  sail 
(p.  164). 

After  many  pauses  on  the  way,  the  ship  reached  Plymouth 
on  July  1,  1682,  and  on  the  5th  cast  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
Sir  John  being,  as  he  wrote,  in  much  better  health  than  he 
could  have  hoped  after  so  much  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  so 
tedious  a  voyage  (pp.  176,  177).  But  the  improvement  was 
short-lived,  and  he  died  on  November  18,  having  employed 
the  short  interval  in  arranging  details  of  the  benefactions  to 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  with  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  the 
Master, 
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Of  Sir  John’s  miscellaneous  note-hooks  and  papers,  the 
most  generally  interesting  is  a  thick  quarto  volume,  headed 
“  Remarques  in  Turkey  of  the  country  and  at  audiences  with 
foreign  ministers  in  these  parts.”  It  is  entirely  written  in  his 
own  fine  clear  hand.  The  “  audiences  ”  as  he  calls  them, 
were  mostly  visits  paid  to  Finch  and  Baines  at  their  own 
house,  chiefly  by  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Venetian 
Bailo.  The  former  talked  much  of  his  master,  Louis  XIV, 
while  the  latter  gave  general  information  of  people  and  doings 
at  Venice.  There  are  anecdotes  and  scraps  of  information 
concerning  all  sorts  of  people  and  subjects  :  The  Pope  ;  the 
quarrels  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  ;  the 
paucity  of  parish  churches  and  great  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Lancashire  ;  the  annual  coming  and  method  of 
catching  the  little  birds  called  becchifichi  at  Alexandria  ; 
jwoceedings  in  Cairo  ;  the  Treaty  of  Nymegen  ;  the  Queen  of 
Spain  ;  a  “  pleasant  story  of  a  Venetian  nobleman  ”  ;  the 
habits  of  elephants  ;  a  receipt  for  coffee  ;  a  tale  concerning 
the  Queen  of  France  ;  a  mysterious  knocking  on  the  table  ; 
and  many  other  things. 

Both  Finch  and  Baines  were  very  strong  Protestants,  but  they 
often  entertained  priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  partly,  it  would 
seem,  to  give  Dr.  Baines  the  pleasure  of  arguing  with  them 
in  friendly  fashion.  He  is  generally  reported  to  have  put 
questions  to  them  ad  quod  non  fuit  responsum. 

On  one  occasion,  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Nointel,  told 
them  how  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  fearing  to  scandalize 
the  Chinese  with  preaching  Christ  crucified,  had  begged  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  de  Propaganda  fide  to  dispense 
them  on  that  point,  and  allow  them  to  preach  Christ  only 
glorified.  They  did  not  get  the  dispensation,  but  put  their 
desires  in  practice,  and  preached  nothing  of  the  Cross.  It  was 
strange,  the  ambassador  said,  “  they  should  be  ashamed  of 
what  was  the  glory  of  our  faith  and  the  foundation  of  it.  He 
afterwards,  insisting  upon  the  pleasure  of  women  .  .  .  and 
advising  that  pleasure  to  him  for  a  pastime,  Sir  Thomas  replied 
only,  Et  che  dira  il  Crocifisso,  and  immediately  struck  him 
dumb  ...  at  so  unexpected  a  gloss,  which  he  said  was  a 
more  efficacious  sermon  than  he  had  heard  from  the  Capuchin 
friars  ”  (p.  143). 

Before  Finch  started  for  Turkey,  a  number  of  “  philosophical 
matters  and  inquiries  ”  were  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Royal  Society,  including  many  queries  in  relation  to  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  passed  the  Red  Sea  (p.  6,  et  seq.)  ;  arid 
amongst  some  loose  papers  are  further  queries,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  plants  {p.  503).  Carlo  Dolce’s  information  on  the 
composition  and  effect  of  various  pigments  used  in  painting 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 
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Finch  knew  the  distinguished  artist  personally,  and  was 
evidently  an  art  lover,  for  during  his  stay  in  Florence  on  the 
last  journey  home,  he  furnished  himself,  as  he  writes,  “  with 
the  best  set  of  pictures  .  .  .  that  are  in  any  private  gentle¬ 
man’s  hands.”  They  were  above  sixty  in  number,  and  four 
of  them  were  by  Carlo  Dolce.  Two  fine  portraits  of  Finch 
and  Baines,  now  at  Burley,  are  also  believed  to  be  by  him. 
In  yet  another  note-book  are  verses  and  lists  of  books. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  very  quickly  followed  his  brother 
to  the  grave,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Daniel,  then  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  letters  of  the  next  eight  years 
being  consequently  chiefly  in  relation  to  Naval  affairs. 

The  volume  contains  what  is  probably  an  almost  complete 
series  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Nottingham  and  the 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  forming  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
Navy  papers  of  this  period  in  official  keeping,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Battle  off  Beachy  Head.  Besides  those  relating  to 
the  war,  we  also  get  side-lights  on  the  condition  of  the  Navy. 
There  are  many  complaints  of  the  great  amount  of  sickness  in 
the  fleet ;  also  of  the  ill  state  of  the  provisions,  this  latter  evil 
being  held  in  great  part  responsible  for  the  former.  Thus 
Russell  writes  from  Torbay,  in  September,  1689,  that  the 
beef  is  full  of  gauls,  which  the  men  fancy  is  poison  and  throw 
overboard  ;  also,  in  the  butts  of  beer  great  heaps  of  stuff  is 
found,  “  not  unlike  to  men’s  guts,  which  has  alarmed  the 
seamen  to  a  strange  degree”  ( p .  241). 

A  day  or  two  later  Captain  Priestman  writes  on  the  same 
subject.  The  beer,  butter  and  cheese  is  all  bad,  and  in  some 
casks  of  pork,  galls  are  found  thrust  into  the  flesh  ;  at  which 
the  men  are  very  much  concerned,  and  think  the  Papists 
have  found  means  to  poison  them  ( p .  243). 

About  this  same  time  the  Austrian  princess  who  had  been 
married  by  proxy  to  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  be  escorted  by 
British  ships  to  her  husband’s  kingdom.  Neither  Russell 
nor  Torrington  desired  to  have  that  honour,  dhey  feared 
taking  out  so  large  a  ship  as  was  designed  for  her  occupation, 
on  account  of  the  coming  “  winter  season,’  and  thought  a 
third-rate  would  be  much  safer,  ‘L  if  she  can  resolve  to  prefer 
her  safetv  to  a  little  more  state.”  But  in  this  case,  Russell 
begs  Nottingham  not  to  think  him  proud  if  he  says  tis  not 
a  squadron  fit  for  a  flag  at  the  main-top-mast-head  to  appeal 
with,”  and  begs  to  suggest  Sir  John  Ashby  for  the  voyage 
(pp.  242-5). 

In  the  middle  of  September,  Russell  was  ordered  to  the 
French  coast,  a  movement  which  he  greatly  disapproved, 
the  time  of  the  year  being  so  uncertain,  and  long  nights  and 
a  dark  moon  coming  on,  “  which  are  dreadful  things  at  sea, 
at  this  time  of  the  year.”  Also  Michaelmas  seldom  came 
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without  bringing  a  storm,  and  their  ships  were  very  ill 
provided  to  receive  such  a  guest ;  therefore  sending  this 
fleet  to  sea  now  should  be  the  last  thing  he  would  do 
(p.  247). 

In  October,  he  urged  the  importance  of  having  a  strong 
winter  guard,  for  though  he  thought  it  “a  world  of  odds  ” 
that  the  French  would  never  venture  in  winter  into  the 
Channel,  yet  they  might  safely  come  and  ride  in  the  ports. 
After  the  last  summer’s  fight,  if  they  had  followed  the  English 
fleet  to  Spithead,  they  might  have  destroyed  every  ship  ; 
and  such  a  risk  ought  not  to  be  run  a  second  time  (pp.  255, 
256). 

It  seems  that,  after  all,  Admiral  Russell  had  to  escort  the 
Queen  of  Spain  ;  for  on  January  2  following  we  find  him  at 
Flushing,  very  much  out  of  patience  with  his  mission.  He 
had  had  the  Queen  aboard  their  Majesties’  yacht  for  sixteen 
days,  and  as  well  as  he  could  had  “  disposed  of  a  irumerous 
beggarly  train  aboard  the  several  men-of-war.  They  are  about 
220  persons,  all  very  proud,  few  clothes  and  no  money.” 
They  all  live  at  the  King’s  charge,  and  he  has  taken  all 
imaginable  care  to  have  them  honourably  served.  For  himself, 
he  has  “  lived  three  weeks  under  water  and  in  a  hole  in  the 
yacht  but  a  yard  long  and  not  two  yards  broad  ”  ;  he  is  weary 
of  living,  and  will  be  so,  until  he  is  blessed  with  a  safe  return 
from  the  Groyne  to  England.  He  encloses  a  list  of  the  lady’s 
retinue,  which  certainly  was  a  rather  formidable  one,  con¬ 
sidering  the  small  amount  of  space  available  in  the  ships  of 
that  time.  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  that  he  “  had  as  lief 
be  in  the  Bastille  as  here.” 

Further  lamentations  occur  in  his  next  letters,  when  off 
the  English  coast ;  but  how  he  fared  after  he  had  once  got 
out  to  sea  we  do  not  learn  (pp.  267,  et  seg.). 

From  this  time,  the  notices  of  naval  affairs  are  very  much 
connected  with  Ireland,  but  with  the  interlude  of  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head  and  the  consequent  proceedings  against 
Torrington. 

Scattered  here  and  there  are  letters  to  or  from  most  of 
the  noted  seamen  of  the  time,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Index. 

As  regards  other  matters,  in  May,  1688,  Sir  Robert  Southwell 
wrote  an  indignant  letter  concerning  Sir  Roger  Lestrange’s 
aspersions  on  the  late  Earl  in  his  book  touching  the  death  of 
Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey.  In  this  book,  he  tried  to  show 
that  Godfrey  had  committed  suicide,  and  that  his  brothers 
knew  it,  but  “  turned  the  murder  on  the  Papists,”  whereby 
three  innocent  men  were  hanged,  and  the  Government  brought 
to  ruin  ;  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  “  that  although  my  Lord 
Chancellor  knew  from  the  brothers  how  the  man  came  by  his 
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death  .  .  .  his  Lordship  was  silent  and  let  all  this  torrent  of 
iniquity  to  proceed  against  the  Papists  and  against  the  innocent 
blood”  ( p .  190).  Also,  Lestrange  made  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  [Anglesey]  a  party  thereto,  although  at  this  time  “  his 
Lordship  was  remarkably  civil  to  the  Papists.”  Southwell 
did  not  believe  that  the  brothers  had  ever  suggested  self-murder 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  if  they  suspected  it,  “  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  ”  (in  the  King's  absence  at  Newmarket)  would  have 
been  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  (pp.  190  et  seq.). 

After  the  accession  of  William  III,  Nottingham  being 
Secretary  of  State,  his  correspondence  forms  an  appendix, 
and  often  a  very  valuable  one,  to  the  documents  in  official 
keeping,  comprising,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  State  Papers 
of  the  time  ;  but  which  (as  in  other  cases)  have  remained 
amongst  the  Secretary’s  private  correspondence  instead  of 
being  left  in  or  returned  to  the  State  Paper  Office. 

It  must  often  have  struck  historical  students,  using  the 
Calendars  of  that  date,  as  very  curious  (for  instance)  that 
there  is  not  a  single  letter  from  Nottingham  to  the  King  during 
the  latter’s  absence  in  Ireland  ;  nor  any  from  Sir  Robert 
Southwell — in  attendance  upon  his  Majesty  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland — to  Nottingham. 

As  regards  the  former,  or  “  out  letters,”  there  is  a  series 
of  Entry  or  Letter  Books  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  seven 
of  which  books  were  Nottingham’s  ;  but  of  these  seven  only 
two  are  at  the  Public  Record  Office  ;  the  other  five  remaining 
amongst  Nottingham’s  own  papers  at  Burley.  They  are  all 
bound  alike  in  white  vellum  with  green  ribbon  strings.  Of 
the  five  in  the  Finch  Collection,-  the  earliest  contains  copies 
of  letters  of  date  June,  1690 — October,  1691.  During  the 
campaign  in  Ireland,  there  are  fifteen  letters  to  the  King  ; 
thirty-five  to  Sir  George  Southwell,  and  fifty -four  to 
Lord  Sydney  ;  mostly  long,  and  .all  more  or  less  interesting. 
Of  the  same  period  are  about  twenty  to  Admiral  Russell ; 
and  here  and  there  letters  to  other  Naval  commanders,  the 
Lords  Justices  in  Ireland,  Scottish  and  English  officials,  &c. 

Letter  Book  II  begins  directly  after  Lord  Nottingham  s 
arrival  at  the  Hague,  upon  January  24,  1691,  about  a  week 
after  the  King.  He  came  over  with  his  Majesty  to  London 
on  April  17,  and  did  not  return  to  Holland,  his  place  being 
taken  by  Lord  Sydney.  It  is  endorsed  in  a  late  18th  century 
hand:  “Ex.  1785.  Copies  of  letters  on  public  affairs”; 
but  “  foreign  aff airs  ”  would  be  more  correct ;  as  they  aie 
mostly  to  the  English  ambassadors  or  ministers  abroad,  and 
almost  all  in  relation. to  foreign  politics. 

Letter  Book  III  consists  entirely  of  copies  of  letters  to 
Blathwayt,  Secretary  at  War,  between  March  4,  1691-2,  and 
October  24,  1693. 
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Booh  IV  is  marked  on  the  cover  Private  Entries.  The  dates 
range  from  April  20,  1689,  to  September  1,  1692  ;  and  the 
reason  for  the  superseription  is  not  very  evident,  as  they  are 
almost  entirely  letters  to  the  admirals  and  others  about 
Naval  affairs.  There  are  no  family  letters  at  all. 

Letter  Book  V  is  endorsed  “  Letters  and  Instructions  from 
September  1,  1692,  to  October  17,  1693  ”;  and  only  a  third 
of  the  volume  was  filled  when  Nottingham’s  secretaryship 
came  to  an  end. 

In  the  present  volume  are  calendared  all  the  letters  of 
Letter  Book  I,  and  about  a  third  of  those  in  the  Eiitry  Book, 
i.e.,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1690. 

The  King  left  Kensington  on  June  4,  1690,  and  from  that 
time,  Nottingham’s  Letter  Book  gives  us,  as  already  said,  the 
complete  series  of  his  despatches  to  his  Majesty — in  which 
he  sent  him  the  substance  of  the  letters  from  his  ambassadors 
abroad,  and  reported  all  that  was  happening  of  consequence 
at  home — and  also  those  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  many  of 
which  were  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  King.  Of  letters  to 
Nottingham  during  this  time,  there  are  thirty-four  from 
Southwell,  ten  from  Dr.  George  Clarke,  and  eleven  from  the 
King  himself,  all  originals. 

As  the  King’s  yacht  came  up  to  Belfast,  Southwell  reports 
that  he  was  extremely  delighted  “  to  see  three  or  four  hundred 
ships  overspreading  the  spacious  bay  of  Carrickfergus.”  He 
was  greeted  with  firing  of  guns,  fireworks  and  bonfires,  and 
next  day  attended  service  in  his  own  quarters,  where  one  of 
his  chaplains  “  opened  the  campagne  by  a  most  eloquent 
sermon  and  a  very  suitable  text — ‘  By  faith  he  subdued 
kingdoms’”  ( p .  298). 

On  June  22  the  King  reached  the  camp  near  Loughbrickland, 
and  next  day  rode  to  within  some  four  miles  of  King  Janies 
and  his  army.  On  the  26th  he  came  to  the  Newry,  and  the 
next  day  rode  on  “  near  half  way  to  Ardie,”  from  which  place 
King  James  hastily  decamped.  On  July  1  and  2,  Southwell 
wrote  long  and  interesting  letters  concerning  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  ;  followed  by  others  telling  of  King  James’  flight  from 
Dublin,  King  William’s  state  visit  to  Dublin  Cathedral,  and 
his  march  southward.  At  Kilkenny,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
found  his  house  unrifled,  “  by  the  particular  order  of  Count 
Lauzan,”  as  shown  by  a  paper  left  under  his  hand.  Here 
they  heard  the  news  of  James’  embarkation  at  Duncannon 
Fort,  and  departure  for  France.  On  July  17  King  William 
wrote  to  the  Cabinet  Council  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  stay  some  days  longer  with  the  army,  but  he  would  then 
return  to  Dublin  and  embark  for  England,  as  they  desired. 
The  army  marched  on  to  Carrickfergus,  and  from  the  camp 
there  Dr,  Clarke  and  Southwell  sent  accounts  of  the  summons 
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to  and  surrender  of  Waterford.  Here  the  King  suddenly 
determined  to  return  to  England,  and  left  for  Dublin. 
Count  Solms  was  appointed  commander -in-chief,  and  at  once 
marched  towards  Limerick.  At  Chapel  Izard,  however,  on 
the  last  day  of  July,  the  King  appeared  again.  His  return 
appears  to  have  been  caused  by  hearing  that  the  spirits  of  the 
Irish  were  much  raised  by  his  departure,  which  they  called 
a  flight  ;  believing  that  King  James  was  already  at  Whitehall 
( p .  388). 

At  Golden  Bridge  they  heard  of  the  consternation  in 
Limerick  at  the  approach  of  their  army  ;  and  of  the  rumoured 
departure  of  the  French  from  the  town.  But  notwithstanding 
their  successes,  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  rovers  and 
rapparees,  who  burnt  and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  poor 
English  without  mercy  ;  for  the  King  could  not  “  crumble 
his  army  into  parties  ”  to  defend  them  (p.  397). 

On  August  9  they  approached  Limerick,  and  found  the 
army  drawn  out  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  King, 
though  he  had  risen  at  four  in  the  morning,  stayed  out  fasting 
till  eight  at  night,  watching  the  enemy  and  giving  orders  to 
the  troops.  Meanwhile,  he  had  sent  a  trumpet  with  a  letter 
to  Limerick,  requiring  the  Governor  [Boisseleau]  to  send 
officers  to  treat ;  to  which  the  Governor  replied  that  he  was 
surprised  by  the  letter,  and  continued:  “Je  suis  bien  aise 
de  meriter  Testime  de  M.  le  Prince  d’Orange,  par  la  vigoureuse 
deffence  des  trouppes  du  roy  que  j’ay  l’honneur  de  commander  ” 
(p.  409). 

At  this  time  things  were  not  going  too  well  with  the  English 
army.  Southwell  describes  the  successful  attack  made  by  Col. 
Sarsfeilcl,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Aug.  12,  upon  artillery 
coming  from  Dublin.  Their  camp  was  now  so  placed  that 
the  bullets  from  the  town  fell  into  it  and  did  much  mischief. 
They  shot  down  a  tent  not  twenty  yards  from  that  of  the 
King,  whom  with  difficulty  they  persuaded  to  move  somewhat 
further  off.  The  siege  dragged  on,  much  interfered  with  by 
heavy  rain,  and  on  August  25  his  Majesty  asked  Southwell, 
“  in  his  dark  and  reserved  way,’’  concerning  routes  to  England. 
He  was  angry,  Southwell  said,  at  the  ill  weather.  If  they  had 
sunshine,  it  would  dispel  many  a  cloud  (p.  429).  On  August  27 
an  attack  was  made,  but  “the  enemy  had  great  advantage  by 
their  walls  and  situation,  so  they  turned  everything  beyond  all 
expectation  to  their  best  account.”  Not  less  than  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  of  the  King’s  men  were  slain,  and  among 
them  a  great  loss  of  officers.  The  King  consulted  with  his 
commanders,  most  of  whom  were  for  desisting.  Jhey  had 
not  men  enough,  they  said,  to  block  up  the  enemy,  and  thiee 
more  days  of  such  rain  as  they  had  had  would  make  it  near 
impossible  to  get  the  cannon  off.  Rather  than  risk  the  ruin 
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of  the  whole  army,  they  thought  it  better  to  postpone  further 
operations  until  the  spring.  The  King  ordered  ships  to 
Waterford,  and  Southwell  believed  he  meant  to  leave  Ireland 
(p.  435).  This  belief  proved  true.  The  siege  was  raised, 
and  the  King  went  to  Waterford  to  embark.  On  September  5 
he  anchored  in  King’s  Road,  and  next  day  went  to  Southwell’s 
house  at  King’s  Weston,  and  so  to  town.  Tyrconnel,  Lauzun 
and  Boisseleau  returned  to  France,  leaving  Antony  Hamilton 
in  command  of  the  town.  An  intercepted  French  letter, 
writing  of  the  raising  of  the  siege,  states  that 

the  circumstances  are  given  very  diversely ;  some  saying  that  the  army 
of  the  besiegers  has  been  entirely  defeated,  all  the  cannon  and  baggage 
taken,  and  ‘  the  Prince  ’  .  .  .  obliged  to  fly  ;  while  others  declare 

that  the  siege  was  only  raised  in  order  to  go  to  besiege  Cork  and 
Kinsale  ( p .  451). 

Under  date  October  27  will  be  found  two  interesting  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  from  the  Marquis  d’AJbyville  ;  one  to 
King  James,  the  other  to  Tyrconnel.  He  writes  of  the  taking 
of  Cork — for  want  of  munition  and  by  the  ill-conduct  of  the 
Governor — when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  killed  and  the 
Earls  of  Clancarty  and  Tyrone  captured  and  sent  to  England ; 
and  of  the  investment  and  surrender  of  Kinsale,  “  lost  for  want 
of  men,  as  the  other  for  want  of  ammunition.”  Both  the 
Churchills,  d’Albyville  writes,  were  at  the  siege.  The  younger 
or  “  Danish  Churchill  ”  (so  called  from  having  been  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Prince  George),  “  now 
Governor  of  Kinsale,  swore  God  damn  him,  he  would  lose  his  life 
[rather]  than  ever  draw  his  sword  for  your  Majesty  ;  that 
he  never  got  a  penny  by  you  ;  his  brother  could  not  say  so  !  ” 
The  deputation  sent  to  King  James,  against  Grafton’s  wishes, 
is  spoken  of  at  some  length,  his  Majesty  being  begged  to 
dissemble  all  resentments,  since  the  officers  who  signed  the 
petition  “  are  the  flower  of  the  army  and  the  most  forward 
on  all  occasions  to  encounter  your  Majesty’s  enemies.”  Of 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  he  writes  that  he  could  wish  he  loved 
business  more  than  he  does  ;  were  not  so  much  swayed  by 
other  people,  and  did  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be  foiled  by 
civil  or  military  officers. 

D’Albyville  laments  much  that  they  had  ordered  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  so  many  houses  and  castles  in  the  county  ;  finding 
the  want  of  them  for  shelter  very  grievous.  The  execution  of 
the  orders  had  been  committed  to  inferior  officers,  who  burnt 
the  poor  people’s  cabins  that  could  give  them  no  money  and 
were  nearest  the  city  ;  while  they  “  spared  such  that  gave  a 
crown  in  silver  or  were  nearest  the  enemy.”  After  other 
interesting  details,  the  writer  concludes  :  “  The  Irish  allege 
as  a  proof  of  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  your  Majesty,  their 
entire  submission  to  a  government  that  is  in  all  respects  illegal 
and  none  at  all ;  and  to  a  lord  lieutenant  who  was  not  so, 
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having  no  commission  ;  and  all  civil  and  military  government 
void  and  annulled  since  your  Majesty  departed,  and  the 
Chancellor  gone  with  the  great  Seal.” 

This  letter  is  followed  by  an  equally  long  one  to  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnel,  touching  on  the  same  subjects,  but  describing 
more  at  length  the  terrible  state  of  the  country  and  especially 
the  ill-behaviour  of  the  soldiers :  the  poor  people  stript  not 
only  of  their  little  miserable  food,  potatoes,  but  of  their  rags  ; 
they  and  their  little  children  left  naked  ;  the  garrons  [ponies] 
siezed  in  one  place  and  sold  in  another  for  a  mere  trifle ;  the 
officers  and  soldiers  alike  turned  into  rapparees  ;  the  stronger 
robbing  the  weaker  ;  none  giving  any  obedience  to  orders 
save  from  their  own  colonels,  who  will  never  admit  that  any 
under  them  commit  the  least  disorder,  and  these  things  done 
hi  the  face  of  the  Governors  and  Government,  “  which 
incessantly  complains,  but  without  redress.  .  .  .  In  the 
cities  the  soldiers  thrust  the  citizens  out  of  their  beds,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  though  in  hot  fevers  ;  all  their 
houses  destroyed,  their  wainscots  and  planks  pulled  up  to 
make  fire.”  On  the  other  hand  the  people  are  refractory 
and  charge  exorbitant  prices,  so  that  no  man  can  live  upon 
his  pay  {pp.  470-480). 

These  dark  pictures  are  equalled  and  confirmed  by  those  of 
many  other  writers  of  the  time,  but  are  striking  as  coming 
from  one  whom  Macaulay  calls  one  of  the  basest  of  men. 
That  he  himself  was  not  very  scrupulous  is  shown  by  his  boast 
— in  a  letter  to  Bon  Repos — that  he  had  set  fire  to  four  fine 
houses  and  two  castles  with  his  own  hands.  But  he  seems 
to  have  seen  clearly  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  lack  of 
firm  government,  of  which  he  writes  very  strongly,  both  to 
Bon  Repos  and  to  de  Lauzun  {pp.  481,  484). 

In  curious  contrast  to  these  gloomy  letters  is  the  short 
and  complaisant  note  from  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  his  father  ; 
nothing  doubting  that  all  will  go  well  if  they  be  once  rid  of 
fomenters  of  disunion.  The  recruits  for  the  army  go  on 
very  well  j  he  has  established  quarters  which  are  a  gieat 
help  for  the  subsisting  of  the  horse,  and  he  will  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  all  things  needful  for  his  Majesty’s  service 
( p .  480). 

There  are  a  good  many  other  intercepted  letters  m  the 
volume,  chiefly  from  Jacobite  ladies  in  France,  where 
King  James  figures  under  various  disguises ;  but  mostly 
names  beginning  with  D  ;  King  W  illiam  as  Dorrington  oi 
Harrington  :  Queen  Mary  of  Modena  as  Mrs.  Codlington, 
Easton  or  Elston  ;  Lady  Powis  as  Eliza  Crosse  or  Mis.  Mary  ; 
Lady  Oglethorpe,  Mrs.  Pierce  ;  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  Mr.  Smith, 
&c.  The  invasion  of  Ireland  is  “  the  journey,”  and  the  doings 
of  the  King  and  his  party  are  veiled  under  the  disguise  of 
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business  proceedings.  A  scrap  of  paper  found  quite  apart 
from  these  letters,  in  Nottingham’s  hand-writing,  proved 
to  be  a  useful  note  of  some  of  these  cipher  names. 

For  the  numerous  letters  to  and  from  other  people,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  index. 


June,  1917. 
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Orders  in  Council.* 

1670,  June  22.  Whitehall.— Upon  petition  of  the  fishermen 
of  Strood,  Rochester  and  Chatham,  to  be  allowed  their  fishing 
and  dredging  for  oysters  in  the  waters  called  the  East  Grounds, 
in  or  near  the  hundred  of  Milton,  which  fishing  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  notwithstanding  a  Quo  Warranto  against  him, 
and  an  order  by  this  Board  that  until  a  trial  by  law  should 
determine  it,  petitioners  should  be  allowed  the  said  fishing  :— 
Order  that  a  copy  of  the  petition  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  is  to  answer  it  within  eight  days,  and  meanwhile,  petitioners 
to  attend  the  Attorney  General  with  their  evidences,  that  he 
may  the  better  give  his  Majesty  and  the  Board  a  full  account 
of  the  matter.  Signed  Richard  Browne.  Seal. 

Annexed , 

1.  The  case  between  the  above  fishermen  and  James 
Herbert,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Attorney  General. 
1  sheet. 

2.  Mr.  Herbert’s  proposals  to  the  Attorney  General,  in 
relation  to  his  difference  with  the  fishermen.  1  p. 

1670,  Sept.  16.  Whitehall.— Order  for  Francis  Smith  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  bookseller,  “  accused  for 
vending  and  dispersing  certain  scandalous  and  seditious 
pamphlets,”  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  100£.  to  appear  at  the 
next  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions,  to  answer  what  shall  then 
be  objected  against  him  by  the  Attorney  General.  Signed 
Edward  Walker.  1  p. 

[The  warrant  for  Smith’s  arrest  was  issued  on  Sept.  14. 
See  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1670,  p.  437.] 

1670,  Sept.  23.  Whitehall.— The  Attorney  General  having 
issued  out  a  Quo  Warranto  against  the  Stationers Charter, 
and  the  Company  this  day  “  representing  ”  certain  orders 

*  These  orders  form  part  of  the  series  calendared  amongst  the  Domestic 
State  Papers,  having  evidently  remained  in  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  I  inch, 
Attorney  General. 
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made  by  them,  upon  propositions  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Press,  for  the  better  suppressing  of  unlicensed  books  and 
pamphlets  : — Order,  that  Mr.  L’Estrange  is  to  meet  some 
persons  appointed  by  the  said  Company  and  settle  some 
method  for  suppressing  such  books  and  pamphlets,  and  report 
the  issue  to  this  Board  ;  the  Attorney  General  meanwhile 
to  forbear  proceedings  on  the  Quo  Warranto.  Signed 
Edw.  Walker.  1  p. 

1670[-71],  March  22.  Whitehall. — Order  for  a  Proclamation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Dirt  boats  and  Bum  boats  upon  the 
river  Thames,  which,  under  pretence  of  fetching  dirt  and 
furnishing  provisions  to  his  Majesty’s  ships  have  received 
purloined  stores,  “  given  occasion  to  the  ship  keepers  to  be 
drunk  with  their  brandy  ”  with  other  disorders.  The  Trinity 
House,  officers  of  his  Majesty’s  yards,  and  Company  of 
Watermen  to  see  the  said  Proclamation  duly  put  in  execution. 
Signed  John  Nicholas.  1  p. 

[The  Proclamation  was  issued  on  April  5.] 

1670-71,  March  24.  Whitehall. — On  Dr.  Christopher 
Wren’s  complaint,  as  Surveyor  General,  of  the  erection  of 
small  and  mean  buildings  in  the  fields  adjoining  So  Hoe, 
in  and  about  the  suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster  : — 
Order  for  a  Proclamation  to  be  drawn  up,  prohibiting  all  further 
erecting  of  buildings  unless  licensed  under  the  Great  Seal. 
Signed  John  Nicholas.  1  p. 

[The  Proclamation  ( calendared  in  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1671) 
sets  out  the  grounds  of  Wren’s  complaints  as  recited  in  the  above 
order.'] 


Act  of  Pardon. 

1671,  April  12.  Whitehall. — Warrant  of  Charles  II  for 
the  Act  of  General  Pardon  to  be  prepared  and  engrossed  and 
made  ready  to  be  sent  to  Parliament,  “  in  these  word  following.” 
[Here  follows  the  Act.]  Sign  Manual  of  the  King.  Counter¬ 
signed  by  Arlington.  11  sheets. 

Orders  in  Council. 

1671,  April  26.  Whitehall. — Order  to  Dr.  Wren  to  take 
care  that  the  late  Proclamation  concerning  building  be  obeyed, 
and  to  cause  any  workmen  presuming  to  go  on,  contrary  to 
it,  to  be  imprisoned  for  contempt  ;  also  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  prefer  an  indictment  against  the  builders  of  such  houses, 
and  to  have  the  houses  declared  nuisances  and  demolished. 
Signed  Robert  Southwell.  1  p. 

1671,  May  10.  Whitehall. — Order  for  a  Proclamation 
prohibiting  merchants’  ships  to  put  to  sea  without  a  convoy — 
“  whereby  such  ships  do  oftentimes  become  a  prey  to  the 
Turks  and  Moors  ” — and  declaring  that  any  persons  so 
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venturing  who  are  taken  and  made  captives  “  shall  have  no 
benefit  of  the  charitable  contributions  collected  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  but  shall  be  looked  upon  as  persons 
condemning  his  Majesty’s  commands  and  authors  of  their 
own  misfortunes.”  Signed.  Edw.  Walker.  1  p. 

[ The  Proclamation  was  issued  on  May  12.] 

Chapter  of  the  Garter. 

1671,  June  15. — A  detailed  account  of  “The  manner  of 
the  Installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  on  occation 
of  my  Lord  the  Earle  of  Winchilsea  having  Proxie  for  the 
Duke  of  Saxe,”  May  28,  1671.  Signed  by  Sir  Edward  Walker, 
Garter  King  at  Arms  and  dated  as  above.  3  pp. 

Also : 

Paper  of  directions  for  the  Earl’s  proceedings  at  the 
ceremony.  §  p. 

Order  in  Council. 

1671,  Sept.  6.  Whitehall.— On  petition  of  Capt.  Edward 
Trant  that  timber,  wool  fells  &c.  have  been  transported  from 
Ireland  into  foreign  countries  and  especially  to  Amsterdam 
“  against  the  force  of  several  statutes  ”  ;  and  that  one  Sir 
Francis  Brewster,  alderman  of  Dublin,  has  lately  freighted 
a  vessel  called  the  Brown  Fish  of  Amsterdam  for  this  purpose 
Order,  that  the  Attorney  General  is  to  consider  petitioner’s 
allegations,  and  report  whether  the  penal  laws  against 
exportation  of  ship-timber,  wool-fells  &c.,  be  the  same  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  if  not,  wherein  they  differ,  that  further 
direction  may  be  given.  Signed  Edw.  Walker.  1  p. 


Sir  Heneage  Finch  to  his  son  [Heneage  Finch  ?].* 


1671,  Sept.  12.  Tuesday. — “  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  month 
or  five  weeks  time  is  necessary  to  deliberate,  that  so  wee  may 
be  sure  wee  have  the  whole  matter  before  us  upon  which  we 
are  to  a  passe  a  judgment  .  .  . 

“  You  will  not  wonder  that  we  yet  hear  nothing  from  my 
Aunt  Rumsey,  if  the  Northamptonshire  story  have  reached 
to  Ragley.  It  seems  my  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady  Clanbrazil 
called  in  at  Woborn,  from  whence  the  whole  company 
went  to  Althorp  to  my  Lord  Sunderlands,  and  with  them 
Mr.  Henry  Savil,  who  hath  long  been  countenanced  by  my 
Lady  Northumberland,  whether  as  her  dead  Lord’s  friend  or 
as  envoye  and  ambasciatore  d’amore  from  a  great  person  nobody 
knows,  but  he  presumed  so  farr  upon  it  that  at  Althrop,  having 
gotten  from  my  Lord  Sunderland  a  master  key  on  pretence 
of  going  into  the  billiard,  he  made  use  of  it  at  one  of  clock 
at  nio-ht  to  enter  into  my  Lady  Northumberland’s  chamber 
in  his^  shirt  and  nightgown,  and  there  kneeling  down  by  the 


*  Sir  Heneage  was  now  Attorney-General.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
letter  was  addressed  to  his  son  Heneage,  then  a  barrister  at  the  Temp  e. 
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bedside  told  her,  Madam,  I  am  come  with  great  confusion 
of  face  to  tell  you  that  now  which  I  durst  not  trust  the  light 
with,  the  passion  with  which  I  serve  and  adore  you.  She 
with  amazement  rung  the  bell,  but  not  daring  to  trust  to  that 
leaps  out  of  her  bed  and  at  another  door  which  H.  Savil  was 
not  aware  of,  opens  a  way  into  the  gallerye,  through  which  she 
ran  barefoot  and  knockt  at  the  chamber  door  where  my  Lord 
Ashby’s  lady  was  lodged  and  made  a  shift  to  gett  into  bed 
to  her,  leaving  H.  Savil  to  meditate  how  to  come  off  of  this 
adventure.  He  presently  retires  to  his  lodging  and  writes  a  letter 
to  my  Lady  Northumberland  in  which  he  would  [have]  turned 
all  this  to  ridicule  as  if  the  house  had  been  haunted.  On  the 
other  side  my  Lady,  as  if  it  had  been  really  so,  scarce  recovered 
so  much  breath  and  spirit  by  morning  as  to  be  able  to  tell 
her  story.  As  soon  it  was  known  and  understood  H.  Savil 
saw  by  the  generall  consultation  to  which  all  the  house  was 
presently  summoned  that  the  place  would  quickly  grow  too 
hott  for  him,  and  steals  down  into  the  stable  and  rides  away 
post.  Newes  of  his  flight  being  brought  up  Mr.  Russel  and 
some  others  pursue  him  to  London,  but  find  him  not.  Some 
say  he  is  gon  into  France  and  Mr.  Russel  follows  him.  The 
whole  Court  and  town  abhorrs  the  insolence  and  wish  the 
Avenger  of  Honour  may  overtake  him  and  prosper  in  his 
chastisement. 

“  Sir  Theodore  Devaux  is  earnest  in  my  Lord  Howard’s  name 
that  your  uncle  and  you  should  come  down  to  Norwich  to 
assist  as  a  part  of  his  trayn  in  that  magnificent  entertaynment 
provided  for  the  Court..  Sir  Robert  Southwell  goes,  but 
whether  your  uncle  will  be  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  or 
you  be  skil’d  at  it,  I  know  not.  God  bless  you  and  prosper 
you,  wherever  you  are.”  1|  pp. 

Order  in  Council. 

1671,  Dec.  21.  Essex  House. — Order  for  a  Proclamation 
declaring  the  price  of  wines  for  the  year  next  ensuing  ;  viz  : 
Canary,  Alicant  or  Muscatel,  36/.  the  pipe  or  butt  and  12 d. 
the  pint  by  retail  ;  Sacks  and  Malagas  32/.  the  butt  and  lid. 
the  pint ;  French  wines,  36/.  the  tunn  and  12eZ.  the  quart, 
and  Rhenish  wines,  10/.  the  aulme  and  18d.  the  quart. 
Signed  Edw.  Walker.  I  p. 

[The  Proclamation  was  issued  on  Jan.  10.] 

1671-2,  Jan.  5.  Whitehall. — Order  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  review  former  Proclamations,  commanding  all 
masters  of  ships,  pilots,  mariners  and  other  sea-faring  men, 
being  his  Majesty’s  born  subjects,  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
state  or  prince  to  leave  it  and  return  home  ;  and  that  he 
forthwith  prepare  a  new  Proclamation  to  the  like  effect. 
Signed  Edw.  Walker.  1  p. 

[The  fresh  Proclamation  was  issued  on  Jan .  10.] 
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The  Queen’s  Jointure. 

1671-2,  Jan.  29.  Whitehall. — Order  from  the  King  to  the 
Treasury  Commissioners  to  give  order  and  warrant  to  the 
Surveyor-General,  Auditor  of  Revenue,  Sir  Peter  Bull,  kt., 
late  Attorney-General  to  the  Queen  Mother,  and  the  trustees 
of  her  estates,  for  the  preparing  of  all  necessary  deeds  in  order 
to  the  transferring  of  such  lands  &c.  as  formed  a  part  of  the 
jointure  of  the  late  Queen  Mother  to  such  persons  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  present  Queen  Consort  and  approved  by  the 
said  Commissioners,  to  be  held  in  trust  as  part  of  the  jointure 
of  the  said  Queen  Consort.  True  copy.  1J  pp. 

Same  date. — A  like  order  to  Sir  Thomas  Ingram,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  relation  to  lands  of  the  late 
Queen  Mother  within  the  Duchy.  True  copy.  1J  pp. 

1672,  May  9.  Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall. — Warrant 
from  the  Treasury  Commissioners  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  prepare  a  grant  of  confirmation  by  the  King  of  a  certain 
lease  of  the  site  and  demesnes  of  the  manor  of  Egham, 
Surrey,  and  of  lands  called  “  the  Marsh  lands  ”  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  Middlesex  ;  which  lease  is  to  be 
made  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Queen  Mother  to  Sir  Richard 
Stydolfe  bart.  Signed  Shaftesbury,  J.  Duncombe.  1 1  pp. 

Prince  Rupert  to  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  at 

East  well. 

1672,  May  30.  Whitehall. — “My  lord,  as  soone  as  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  shipps  shall  returne  home  disabled  from  the 
Fight  where  they  are  now  ingaged,  they  are  ordered  to  refit 
in  Chatham  River,  by  which  meanes  many  of  the  seamen 
having  opportunity  to  goe  ashore,  will  attempt  to  run  away 
from  the  Fleet.  Wherefore  I  desire  your  Lordshipp  to  cause 
strict  Guards  to  be  set  at  the  severall  places  and  passages 
in  the  county  of  Kent  where  there  is  most  likelyhood  to 
intercept  them,  *and  to  cause  such  as  shall  be  taken  to  be 
carryed  with  a  guard  and  delyvered  to  the  governor  of 
Sheerenes.  I  am,  your  assured  freind  and  servant,  Rupert.” 

Seal  of  arms  in  garter. 

Lord  Arlington  to  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea. 

1672,  June  4.  Whitehall.— Briefly  condoling  with  him  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Maidstone.  Holograph.  1  p. 

Order  in  Council. 

1672  July  10.  Whitehall.— On  the  petition  of  John 
Campion,  Thomas  Harper,  Daniel  Parker  and  William  Knight, 

*  This  last  phrase  in  Prince  Rupert’s  own  hand.  Winchilsea  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Kent. 
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potmakers,  that  they  have  of  late,  at  great  cost  and  charge 
“  attained  to  the  art  of  making  all  sorts  of  painted  earthen 
wares  (being  a  mystery  not  known  before  hi  England)  ”  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  maintenance  of 
hundreds  of  families  ;  but  that  “  some  few  merchants  ”  have 
imported  into  England  the  like  painted  earthen  wares  from 
parts  beyond  the  sea,  and  sell  the  same  at  an  undervalue,  to 
the  ruin  of  petitioners’  trade  ;  wherefore  they  pray  his  Majesty 
to  prohibit  such  importations  : — Order  for  the  drawing  up 
of  a  Proclamation  prohibiting  the  import  of  any  sort  of  earthen 
ware  (except  those  of  china  and  stone  bottles  and  jugs)  into 
this  kingdom  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever.  Signed 
John  Nicholas.  1  p. 

[The  Proclamation  was  issued  on  July  22.] 

The  Queen’s  Jointure. 

1672,  July  16.  Whitehall. — Order  from  the  King  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  for  inserting  certain  protective 
clauses  in  the  assignment  to  be  made  of  the  lands  in  the  late 
Queen  Mother’s  jointure  to  the  trustees  of  the  Queen  Consort. 
True  copy.  1  p. 


Sir  John  Finch. 

1672,  Nov.  11. — Articles  indented  between  the  Levant 
Company  and  Sir  John  Finch,  appointed  ambassador  from 
his  Majesty  to  the  Grand  Signor.  Sealed  and  delivered  by  Sir 
John  Finch,  in  presence  of  Tho.  Lewes,  John  Couchman  and 
M.  Evans.  Seal  cut  off.  Large  sheet  of  parchment.  [The 
Articles  are  those  signed  by  Finch  himself,  perhaps  returned  to 
him,  together  with  his  bond,  when  his  charge  teas  at  an  end.] 

Sir  John  Finch  and  the  Levant  Company. 

1672,  Nov.  11. — Bond  of  Sir  John  Finch  in  10,000Z. 
conditioned  for  his  due  performance  of  the  covenants  and 
articles  made  between  him  and  the  Levant  Company.  Signed 
and  sealed.  Witnesses,  Tho.  Lewes  ;  John  Couchman.  Latin 
and  English.  1  p. 

Order  in  Council. 

1672,  Nov.  20.  Whitehall. — Order  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  issue  of  a  Quo  Warranto  against  the  Charter  of  the 
Corporation  of  Northampton.  Signed  John  Nicholas.  |  p. 

The  Royal  Society. 

1672,  Nov.  28.  London. — “  Philosophical  matters  and 
inquiries  recommended  to  the  favor  and  care  of  his  Excellency 
Sir  John  Finch  Knt.,  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

1.  “To  take  notice  of  the  directions  and  enquiries  relating 
both  to  land  and  sea,  published  in  the  Phil :  Transactions, 
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Nos.  XI  and  XXIV,  of  each  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  these. 

2.  “  To  excite  the  English  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls  and 
factors,”  in  Turkey,  the  Levant  and  Egypt  “  to  impart  all 
the  observables  of  nature  and  art  ”  that  have  occurred  or 
shall  occur  to  their  observation. 

3.  “To  endeavour  to  procure  out  of  Egypt  a  particular 
answer  to  the  ensuing  quaeres,  formerly  proposed  by  Sir  R. 
Moray  to  Monsieur  de  Monceaux,  a  late  curious  traveller  in 
those  parts,  the  resolution  of  which  was  prevented  by  that 
gentleman’s  death  ”  :  viz  : — “  Whether  a  mapp  may  not  be 
obtained  representing  the  situation  and  figure  of  that  place 
of  the  Red  Sea  where  the  Israelities  did  passe,  its  extent,  the 
situation  of  the  old  towns  mentioned  in  sacred  writ  ;  the  true 
figure  of  the  shores  of  the  sea,  with  a  line  to  show  the  lowest 
water-mark  ;  ”  all  with  a  scale  of  distances  upon  the  foot  of 
France,  Rome  or  England. 

The  height  of  the  highest  water  at  the  place  where  the 
Hebrews  passed.  At  what  hour  the  tide  is  highest  there  when 
the  moon  is  full. 

At  what  place  it  is  believed  the  Israelites  passed.  Whether 
it  be  commonly  passed  there  at  this  day.  What  kinds  of  earth 
are  there,  when  the  sea  is  fallen  away,  and  how  situate. 

Whether  there  are  places  of  quick-sand,  and  whether  men 
sink  into  it  when  ’tis  covered  with  water  as  well  as  when  the 
water  is  retired.  Whether  it  be  the  same  when  it  is  bare  as 
when  the  water  flows. 

How  far  the  place  where  the  waters  are  bitter  is  from  the 
shore  where  the  Hebrews  passed.  Whether  the  way  between 
Rameses  and  the  sea  was  easy,  or  mountainous  and  craggy. 
By  what  marks  the  place  may  be  known  where  the  Israelites 
entered  the  sea  and  whether  there  are  hills  on  both  sides. 

4.  To  enquire  in  what  part  of  Turkey  the  Rusma  is  found  and 
in  what  quantity.  Whether  the  Turks  use  it  for  anything 
besides  the  taking  away  of  hair.  To  procure  some  and  send 
it  over. 

5.  To  learn  whether  the  Turks  not  only  take  opium  them¬ 
selves  “  for  strength  and  courage  ”  but  give  it  to  their  horses, 
camels  and  dromedaries  when  they  are  faint  with  travelling. 
What  is  the  greatest  dose  any  man  or  woman  is  known  to  have 

taken.  , 

6.  “Whether  the  mummies  that  are  found  m  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  being  the  dried  flesh  of  men  buried  in  those  sands, 
in  travelling,  have  the  like  virtue  with  the  embalmed  ones. 

7.  “  Whether  the  earthquakes  in  Zante  and  Zephalonia 
be  so  frequent  as  now  and  then  to  fall  out  nine  or  ten  times 
in  a  month  ?  And  whether  those  isles  be  not  very  cavernous  . 

8.  To  procure  a  good  description  of  the  hills  in  turkey, 
and’  “  the  observables  about  them,”  especially  Mount  Caucasus 
and  Libanus.  Also  an  account  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  of 
Thus  [frankincense]  and  Myrrha.  Likewise  what  bedellium  is, 
whether  a  gum,  a  gem  or  a  kind  of  peail. 
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9.  Whether  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  Felix  many  people  live 
to  the  age  of  120  years  in  good  health. 

10.  “  Whether  all  fruits,  herbs,  earths,  fountains  are  naturally 
saltish  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.”  Whether  those  parts  abound¬ 
ing  in  Cyprus  trees  are  more  healthful  than  the  others  ?  What 
store  of  Amianthuss  there  is  there  and  how  the  people  work  it  ? 

11.  What  is  the  art  of  tempering  steel  at  Damascus. 
Whether  scimitars  made  of  it  “  will  cut  very  thick  iron  nails 
in  pieces,  and  no  helm  or  shield  is  proof  against  them.” 

12.  “  To  get  a  particular  description  of  the  remainder  of 
the  castle  and  temple  of  Balbec,  said  by  M.  Morceaux  (the 
above  mentioned  traveller,  a  very  skilful  architect)  to  be  the 
best  piece  of  architecture  he  ever  saw  ;  not  far  distant  from 
Damascus,  in  a  fair  plain.” 

13.  15.  To  observe  and  describe  the  structure  and  dimensions 
of  the  Aqueducts  made  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent  about 
Constantinople,  and  any  other  considerable  edifices  ;  also 
“  the  particular  dexterities  and  supplenesses  of  the  bodies 
of  the  Turks  and  any  other  thing  they  excel  in.” 

14.  To  get  a  particular  account  of  the  way  of  breeding 
Angora  goats. 

16.  To  procure  a  good  account  of  the  mines  in  Hungary, 
especially  those  of  gold  and  silver  called  Cremnitz  and 
Shemnitz  ;  and  to  transmit  some  of  the  best  Hungarian  Vitriol, 
Cinnabaris  Nativa,  and  all  the  kinds  of  Antimony  found  in 
those  mines. — London,  Nov.  28,  1672.  Signed  Henry 

Oldenburg,  Soc.  R.  Seer.  3  pp. 

Petition  to  Parliament. 

[After  1672.] — From  “  The  numerous  creditors  of  the  Gold¬ 
smiths  concerned  in  the  stop  of  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer.” 
Showing  that  petitioners  had  placed  “  some  their  whole  and 
others  the  greatest  part  of  their  estates  in  the  said 
Goldsmiths’  hands,  and  found  just  dealings,  till  about 
December  1671,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  any  further  payment 
in  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer ;  since  when  they  have  not  only 
failed  of  their  principal,  but  also  of  a  good  part  of  the  interest 
thereof,  which  was  most  of  your  petitioners’  daily  bread.” 
Some  are  poor  widows  and  orphans,  who  having  put  their 
mites  into  the  Goldsmiths’  hands  are  left  moneyless,  helpless 
and  friendless.  Others  have  with  hard  and  painful  labour 
got  together  some  small  estate  to  maintain  them  in  their  old 
age  ;  or  have  saved  their  money  to  apprentice  or  to  marry 
their  children  ;  or  being  out  of  apprenticeship  cannot  without 
it  set  up  their  trades,  and  so  are  ruined. 

Others  “  lost  their  estates,  exposed  their  persons,  and  brought 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children  to  beggary  in  defence  of 
his  Majesty’s  and  Father’s  royal  persons  and  crowns  in  the 
late  rebellion,  and  only  saved  from  violence  and  rapine  a 
small  pittance,”  for  lack  of  which  they  must  now  perish.  Some, 
becoming  debtors,  are  cast  into  loathsome  jails,  some  are 
distracted,  and  others  “have  made  away  themselves,”  or 
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“  (through  grief)  broke  their  hearts  and  died  miserably,  leaving 
behind  them  both  disconsolate  widows  and  miserable  children. 
.  .  .  With  many  other  innumerable  and  unexpressible  wants 
and  grievances,  occasioned  by  the  said  stop  of  the  Exchequer.” 

Wherefore  petitioners  pray  their  honours  to  commiserate 
their  most  sad  condition,  and  to  consider  of  some  effectual 
way  for  their  relief,  by  enabling  them  to  receive  their  just 
debts.  Printed  sheet. 


Order  in  Council. 

1672-3,  Jan.  8.  Whitehall. — On  the  petition  of  Henry 
Berry,  John  Pope,  John  Kniglit,  John  Vowler  and  Robert 
Eastbrooke  and  his  wife,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  divers 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Devon,  setting  forth  that 
they  were  presented  at  the  last  Assizes  for  preaching  in 
conventicles  or  not  going  to  church,  with  design  to  proceed 
against  them  at  law,  contrary  to  his  Majesty’s  gracious 
declaration,  and  praying  that  they  may  be  discharged  from 
the  said  presentments,  and  that  no  indictments  may  be 
preferred  against  them  Order  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  to  enter  a  Nolo  prosequi  upon  the  said  presentments,  and 
that  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  is  to  stop  the  indict¬ 
ments  intended  for  the  matters  aforesaid.  Signed  Edw. 
Walker.  1  p. 

Roger  L’Estrange. 

1 672[ — 3],  Jan.  23. — “Mr.  L’Estrange’s  examination 
concerning  a  book  called  ‘  The  Rehearsal  transposed,’  taken 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry  ”  on  this  date. 

Declares  that  he  never  heard  of  the  book  till  the  first 
impression  was  distributed.  One  Brome,  a  bookseller,  told 
him  it  was  printed  for  Ponder,  “  who  owned  the  thing  and  said 
that  if  the  book  were  questioned,  there  were  those  would  justify 
it  and  bring  him  off.”  Two  sheets  of  a  second  impression 
being  seized  at  the  press  by  Mr.  Mearn,  one  of  the  Wardens 
of  the  Stationers’  Company,  Ponder  came  to  L’Estrange 
and  told  him  that  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  They  went  together  to  the  Earl’s  house  in  Drury  Lane, 
who  spoke  to  examinate  in  these  or  the  like  words  :  Look 

you,  Mr.  L’Estrange,  there  is  a  book  come  out  (the  Rehearsal 
transposed)  I  presume  you  have  seen  it.  I  have  spoken 
to  his  Majesty  about  it  and  the  King  says  he  will  not  have  it 
supprest,  for  Parker  has  done  him  wrong,  and  this  man  has 
done  him  right  .  .  .  Pray  give  Mr.  Ponder  your  licence  to  it 
that  it  may  not  be  printed  from  him.’  ”  To  this  the  examinate 
replied  that  since  it  was  the  King’s  pleasure  he  would  not 
meddle,  but  that  there  were  things  in  it  not  fit  to  be  licensed, 
as  “  the  Roman  Emperor's  receiving  a  dagger,  p.  244,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  King  and  Parliament  exposed,  p.  310  His 
Lordship  took  the  book  from  Ponder  and  having  looked  at 
those  places  agreed  that  they  were  better  out  than  m,  advising 
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him  to  alter  them,  but  let  the  body  of  the  discourse  remain. 
Examinate  answered  that  he  “  did  not  love  to  tamper  with 
other  men’s  copies  without  the  privity  and  allowance  of  the 
author,”  to  which  his  Lordship  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  author,  but  thought  the  alterations  might  be  made. 
After  leaving  the  Earl,  Ponder  desired  examinate  to  give 
him  a  note  to  the  printers,  “  what  direction  his  Lordship  had 
given  him  from  his  Majesty  concerning  this  book,”  which 
he  did  accordingly. 

“  The  next  work  was  to  read  over  the  book,  in  order  to  a 
licence,”  which  was  done  in  Ponder’s  presence,  and  examinate 
“  changed  and  struck  out  several  sharp  reflections  upon 
Bishop  Laud  and  Dr.  Parker,  and  others  also  of  a  more  general 
prospect,”  after  which  he  gave  his  licence,  which  being  signed 
by  a  warden  of  the  Company,  was  delivered  to  the  clerk  to 
enter.  The  clerk  refused  to  do  this,  on  which  examinate 
wrote  to  him,  at  the  instance  of  Ponder,  to  know  his  reason, 
declaring  that  he,  this  examinate,  “disliked  the  thing  as  much 
as  anybody,  but  that  being  over-ruled  himself,  he  expected 
the  Company’s  officer  should  likewise  conform.”  Ponder 
then  told  him  that  Lord  Anglesey  had  sent  for  one  of  the 
Wardens  and  the  clerk,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  King  and  Council.  Examinate  and  Ponder  went 
again  to  the  Earl,  who  was  ill  of  the  gout,  and  his  Lordship 
after  discoursing  on  the  methods  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
directed  a  more  particular  enquiry  as  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  at  examinate ’s  request  wrote  a  letter  which  is  annexed 
to  this  examination  ( ivaniing ). 

L’Estrange  says,  moreover,  that  the  book  was  not  printed 
according  to  the  emendations  of  this  copy  licensed  by  him 
“  and  so  in  equity  not  imputable  to  the  licensor,”  and  the 
first  licence  being  withdrawn,  a  second  was  desired  by  Ponder 
“  upon  another  title-page,”  which  was  granted  expressly 
with  condition  of  using  the  corrected  copy,  which  Ponder 
promised  faithfully  to  do.  Signed  Roger  L’Estrange.  2  pp. 

Nathaniel  Ponder’s  examination. 

1 672[— 3],  Jan.  25. — Knows  of  nobody  but  Dr.  Owen  who 
had  the  proofs  in  his  hands.  Being  asked  if  he  did  not  tell  a 
bookseller  he  might  sell  the  book,  “  for  he  had  those  that 
would  bring  him  off  to  justify  it,  he  answers  that  he  said  he 
thought  he  had  those  that  would  bring  him  off,”  meaning 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  Anglesey,  because  they  liked 
the  book,  and  Lord  Anglesey  said  the  King  was  well  pleased 
with  it.  Being  asked  if  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  L’Estrange  that 
if  the  Warden  and  Clerk  of  the  Company  would  not  enter 
the  book,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  would  have  them  brought  before 
the  King  and  Council,  he  answers  he  does  not  remember  that 
he  said  such  words,  having  no  reason  to  use  them.  He 
confesses  that  L’Estrange  ordered  several  words  to  be  altered, 
but  says  he  afterwards  allowed  some  of  them  at  the 
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request  of  one  Mr.  Tomson  and  himself.  Signed,  Nathaniell 
Ponder.  1  p. 

Order  in  Council. 

1673,  May  7.  Whitehall. — Whereas  his  Majesty,  by  his 
Order  in  Council  of  Dec.  11  last  continued  the  stop  of  all 
payments  into  the  Exchequer  until  May  1  next  ensuing, 
he  now  declares  in  Council  that  he  hoped  he  might  have  been 
able  to  take  off  all  further  stop  and  to  open  his  Exchequer 
again  at  the  time  appointed  : — 

But  “  the  continuance  of  those  inevitable  necessities  which 
first  enforced  his  Majesty  to  cause  a  stop  to  be  made  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  moneys  compels  him  at  this  present  to  continue 
the  same  ”  until  the  2nd  of  January  next  ensuing  ;  wherefore 
he  hereby  orders  his  Attorney  General  to  prepare  a  bill 
commanding  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  direct  the  officers  of 
Exchequer  to  postpone  all  warrants  and  orders,  and  other 
securities  and  payments  (except  such  as  are  excepted  in  the 
above-mentioned  declaration)  until  the  said  2nd  day  of  January 
next  ensuing  ;  “and  his  Majesty  doubts  not  but  that  all  his 
loving  subjects  have  such  trust  and  confidence  in  his  justice, 
that  it  will  take  away  all  apprehensions  of  their  being  in  the 
least  defrauded  of  anything  that  is  justly  due  unto  them.” 
Signed  Edw.  Walker.  1  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1673,  June  17-27.  Paris. — “  I  take  it  for  granted  that  mine 
from  Calais  came  safe  to  my  brother  ;  so  that  I  shall  proceed 
with  my  journey  from  thence,  in  which  nothing  of  remarque 
happend  (except  constant  cold  rayn)  till  my  arrivall  at  Paris, 
which  was  on  Sunday  night  the  16-26.  Here  I  was  presently 
visited  by  Mr.  Perwich,  who  has  the  character  of  agent  as  he 
tells  me  from  the  King,  Sir  Peter  Wych,  who  is  out  of  pay, 
my  Lord  of  Peterburgh  being  so  too,  secretary  to  whose 
embassy  he  was,  and  Mr.  Dodington,  who  is  returning  to 
England  this  weeke.  Yesterday  after  dinner  I  was  to  wayt 
upon  my  Lord  of  Sunderland  and  my  Lady.  His  Lordship 
I  found  really  under  so  ill  a  state  of  body,  that  His  Excellency 
is  utterly  unfitt  for  a  voyage  to  Colein,  though  he  was  pleased 
to  tell  me  that  he  wayted  an  answer  from  the  King  as  to  his 
pleasure  in  that  particular.  My  Lady  was  in  perfect  health 
but  under  uncertainty  of  motion  for  England,  though  the 
Katherine  yacht  attended  her  at  Calais,  her  Ladyship  not  yet 
knowing  whether  my  Lord  would  goe  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon 
or  not.  To-morrow  morning  at  7  of  the  clock  we  are  for 
Lions  by  way  of  Auxerre  by  water  and  Chalon.  I  pray  God 
send  us  a  happy  journy.  My  Lord  of  Southampton  and 
my  Lord  Euston  are  expected  here  the  next  weeke,  the 
Dutchesse  of  Cleveland’s  mayd  servant  for  the  laundiy  being 
allready  here.  It  has  raynd  so  perpetually  here  that  I  have 
not  had  fitt  opportunity  of  seeing  my  cousin  Harvey  in  the 
Academy  ;  I  hear  he  is  in  good  health.  ’Tis  now  six  weekes 
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since  in  Paris  they  have  found  out  a  secret  of  stopping  any. 
bleeding,  (nay  though  an  artery  be  cutt  in  sunder)  by  laying 
upon  it  a  linen  cloath  dipped  in  a  certain  water.  The  King 
of  France  gave  the  inventor  2,000  crowns  ;  and  now  the  King 
and  all  the  great  officers  in  the  army  are  never  without  a 
viall  of  this  water.  There  are  five  persons  at  present  that 
have  become  masters  of  the  secret  ;  the  experiment  I  would 
needs  see  made  before  me  in  my  lodgings,  and  a  doctor  and 
two  chirurgeons  came  with  a  dog,  but  Carpenter  not  cutting 
the  crurall  artery,  the  blood  was  soon  stopped  by  the  water. 
But  Sir  Thomas,  another  dog  being  sent  for,  cutt  the  artery 
himselfe,  and  then  the  dog  dyed  by  the  effusion  of  bloud, 
but  not  so  but  that  the  water  shewed  a  very  strange  effect  ; 
for  it  preserved  the  dog  in  life  for  severall  houres,  and  of  all 
things  I  have  yet  seen  to  stop  bloud  is  the  most  efficacious. 
The  water  is  insipid,  for  I  tasted  it,  suspecting  it  to  be  a  caustick, 
but  I  am  apt  to  believe  as  Sir  Thomas  conjectured  that  it 
is  a  destination  of  opium  or  poppy  with  the  aqua  exspermare 
ranarum.  ’Tis  of  great  use  in  gunshotts  where  remedis  of 
stopping  blood  cannot  readily  be  had  ;  I  bought  as  many 
glasses  of  it  as  cost  me  two  louis  d’or.  And  now  my  dear 
nephew  I  give  you  and  my  other  two  dear  fellow  travellours 
my  hearty  thankes  for  the  great  trouble  your  kindnesses  to 
me  lett  you  undergoe  and  that  tenderness  you  have  sensibly 
expressd  to  me ;  God  Almighty  have  you  evermore  in  his 
gracious  protection  and  guidance.  To  my  dear  brother  and 
sister  present  my  most  unfeigned  and  affectionate  humble 
service.  Sir  Thomas  is  not  to  be  omitted  in  his  true  devotions 
to  them  and  yourselves.  2  pp. 

Order  in  Council. 

1673,  June  18.  Whitehall. — Order  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  prepare  a  Proclamation  forbidding  any  person  to  print 
any  book  without  a  license  ;  and  also  to  exhibit  the  next  term 
an  information  in  the  King’s  Bench  against  Dr.  Lewis  du 
Moulin,  for  writing  a  treasonable  and  seditious  book  entitled 
Patronus  bonce  fidei,  and  against  Thomas  Milborn,  printer 
of  the  said  book.  Signed  Robert  Southwell.  1  p. 

The  Treaty  at  Cologne. 

1673,  October. — Reasons  for  believing  that  “  the  Dutch  in 
the  whole  course  of  this  negotiation  were  never  real  and  in 
earnest  for  making  a  peace  with  England.”  3  pp. 

Endorsed :  “  Observations  upon  the  Dutch  ambassador’s 
proceedings  at  Cologne  ;  received  October  25,  n.s.  73.” 

1673. — “  Draft  of  the  Articles  concerning  the  flag  and 
Fishery.”  1£  pp. 

Charles  II  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

1673,  Nov.  10.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Warrant  to  grant 
licences  “  to  make  collections  of  the  voluntary  and  charitable 
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alms  ...  of  our  well  disposed  subjects,”  to  all  such  whose 
causes  appear  to  him  fit  to  be  relieved  in  that  course.  Sign 
Manual.  Countersigned  by  Arlington.  2  pp. 

Earl  of  Bristol  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

1673,  Nov.  11.  London. — “  Had  my  ill  leggs  permitted 
it,  noe  man  should  have  preceded  me  in  waitinge  personaly 
upon  your  Lordship  to  congratulate  with  you  and  more  with 
the  Kinge  our  master,  your  promotion  to  the  most  eminent 
place  in  his  service.  I  wish  you  health  of  body  to  enjoy  it 
long,  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talent  of  minde  which 
God  hath  blest  you  with,  for  the  execution  of  it.  So  shall  the 
publique  be  happy  in  you,  and  no  particular  unusefull  person 
more  concerned  in  all  your  advantages  then  .  .  .  your  most 
humble  and  most  effectionate  servant.”  1  p. 

Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  Christchurch  to  Sir  Heneage 

Finch. 

1673,  Nov.  14.  iEd.  Christ.  Oxon. — Congratulations  upon 
his  being  made  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Signed,  Jo.  Fell, 
Rich.  Allestree,  B.  Woodroffe,  Edw.  Pococke,  Seb.  Smyth, 
Th.  Lockey,  Geo.  Croyden,  Robert  South.  Latin.  3  pp. 
Seal  of  the  College  arms. 

Sir  Job  Charlton  to  the  Same. 

1673,  Nov.  15.  Ludlow  Castle. — “  Though  I  cannot  be 
among  the  earlyest,  yet  I  am  among  the  heartyest  of  those 
that  congratulate  your  honour.  You  that  have  allwais 
been  an  honour  to  your  profession,  deservedly  possesse  the 
place  of  the  highest  honour  your  profession  is  capable  of. 
The  place  needed  you,  and  your  profession  needed  you  to 
restore  the  place  to  it  again.  God  prosper  you  in  it,  and 
his  Majesties  affaires  in  your  hands.  In  my  poor  station, 
wherein  I  contentedly  take  up  my  rest,  I  pray,  and  shall  not 
doubt  to  receive,  the  protection  and  favour  your  Lordship  s 
predecessors  have  allwais  given  to  mine.  ...”  \  p. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  the  Same. 

1673,  Nov.  17. — Congratulating  him  on  his  new  honours, 
and  praying  that  as  God  and  his  just  merits  have  raised 
him  to  this  favour  with  his  Majesty,  so  the  same  God  will 
bless  and  guide  him  in  this  great  place,  “that  after  so  many 
storms  and  tempests,  it  may  meet  with  a  gentle  calm  ’  in 
his  Lordship’s  time.  1  p. 

Michael  [Boyle]  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  to  the  Same. 

1673,  Nov.  22.  Dublin.— Congratulating  him  on  his 
appointment  as  Lord  Keeper,  and  wishing  him  all  happiness 
in  his  great  and  busy  employment.  1  p. 
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Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch. 

1673,  Nov.  25 — Dec.  5.  Cologne. — Congratulating  him 
on  his  new  honours,  by  which  the  King  has  shown  both  his 
just  esteem  of  his  Lordship’s  person,  and  his  incomparable 
happy  judgment  in  making  so  good  a  choice.  Yields  to  none 
in  the  fervour  with  which  he  prays  that  God  will  grant  his 
Lordship  all  happy  opportunities  to  exert  his  great 
capacities  for  His  glory  and  the  King’s  service,  and  that 
his  conduct  “  may  be  so  much  a  blessing  to  his  Majesty’s 
reigne  as  to  give  to  his  affairs  at  home  that  steadiness 
and  vigour  ”  which  may  preserve  his  reputation  abroad. 
For  himself,  he  begs  the  charity  of  his  Lordship’s  pardon 
“  to  those  many  weaknesses  ”  that  must  from  time  to  time 
fall  under  his  observation.  1  p. 

Sir  John  Temple  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Keeper. 

1673,  Nov.  29.  Dublin. — Wishing  him  a  long  and  happy 
enjoyment  of  the  great  office  to  which  he  has  been  advanced, 
and  expressing  his  conviction  that  his  Lordship  will  meet 
the  same  success  in  this  as  has  always  attended  him  in  his 
former  employments,  and  that  the  honour  and  reputation 
which  he  has  already  gained  (beyond  any  yet  attained  to 
in  “our  profession  ”)  will  increase  to  such  a  greater  height  as 
may  make  some  amends  for  the  loss  he  fears  his  Lordship 
may  suffer  in  his  private  fortune  by  this  change.  1  p. 

Earl  of  Essex  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

1673,  Nov.  29.  Dublin  Castle. — “  As  all  his  Majesties 
good  subjects  doe  undoubtedly  rejoyce  at  your  Lordship’s  pro¬ 
motion,  so  none  I  assure  you  doe  it  with  more  reason  then  those 
of  this  kingdome,  whose  concerns  your  Lordship  hath  so  often 
appeared  in  by  supporting  the  Act  of  Setlement,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  peace  and  quiett 
here.  And  as  we  have  had  experience  of  the  good  effects 
which  your  favourable  assistance  in  maintaining  this  Act 
hath  already  produced  against  the  attempts  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  infringe  it,  soe  I  question  not  but  now 
that  you  move  in  a  higher  sphere  your  influence  will  be  much 
stronger  upon  all  occasions  to  prevent  the  litle  artifices  of 
those  who  would  weaken  or  vacate  this  Setlement.  But 
besides  the  publick  concerne  I  thinke  my  selfe  obliged  upon 
my  owne  account  to  congratulate  your  Lordship,  assuring 
you  that  though  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
personally  soe  well  known  to  you  as  I  wish,  yet  I  have  ever 
had  a  great  esteeme  of  your  learning  and  virtue.  And  the 
frequent  opportunities  of  corresponding  with  your  Lordship 
which  the  place  I  beare  in  his  Majestie’s  service  is  like  to 
furnish  me  with  will  I  hope  be  a  means  of  introducing  me 
into  your  acquaintance  ;  wherein  if  any  occasion  shall  arrive 
to  express  my  sinceritie  in  your  service  it  shall  with  all  readiness 
be  entertained  and  improved.”  Signed.  1  p. 
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Dr.  Breval  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch. 

_  [1673,  Nov.  ?] — As  formerly  I  sympathised  with  you  in 
time  of  trouble,  so  now  do  I  share  your  joy.  Your  advance¬ 
ment  is  so  great  and  public  a  benefit  that  all  must  be  interested 
in  it,  and  since  the  happiness  of  States  depends  above  all  on 
the  administration  of  justice,  I  bless  God  for  inspiring  in  our 
great  monarch  a  choice  so  worthy  of  himself  and  of  you.  Justice 
will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  so  long  pleaded  for 
her  with  eloquence  and  success,  and  she  will  delight  to  see  her 
greatest  advocate  become  her  master. 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  think,  if  I  rejoice  more  for  her 
than  for  you  ;  the  public  happiness  makes  me  almost 
forget  your  own.  I  may  even  dare  to  say  that  although 
you  are  higher,  I  do  not  find  you  greater  than  before.  The 
greatest  glory  that  your  friends  can  wish  you  is  that  in 
changing  your  name  you  will  remain  always  the  same, 
and  we  know  well  that  this  will  be  so  ;  you  have  received 
so  much  from  God  that  you  cannot  be  dazzled  by  anything 
that  you  receive  by  man.  Heaven  has  confided  to  you  the 
seals  of  the  kingdom  not  only  to  recompense  your  fidelity 
but  to  stimulate  it  ;  not  only  because  you  have  been  just 
but  that  if  possible  you  may  be  more  so.  I  doubt  not  that 
your  conduct  will  be  all  that  we  can  hope,  and  pray  God  for 
it  with  my  whole  heart.  French.  2  pp. 


Petition  of  Samuel  Gabrye  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Lord 

Keeper. 

[1673,  Nov.  or  Dec.] — Praying  for  the  post  of  “  Secretary 
for  Extra  Judicials,”  which  Mr.  Humphrey  Hyde  executed 
to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  in  regard  to  which 
Secretary  Coventry  and  the  Mr.  of  the  Rolls  have  already 
moved  his  Honour  on  petitioner’s  behalf. 

Served  Lord  Clarendon  as  gentleman  usher  from  June,  1660, 
“  whose  employment  was  to  direct  all  attendant es  and  affairs 
of  the  family  and  to  receive  and  give  orders  to  all  the  retinue 
on  all  public  and  domestic  occasions  ”  ;  wherein  he  would  as 
gladly  as  faithfully  serve  his  Honour,  but  particularly  in  the 
Extra  Judicials,  viz. :  for  all  miscellaneous  affairs,  as  breifes, 
refferrences  from  the  King,  Parliament  or  Counsell,  Charter 
House  petitions,  private  appeales,  letters  commendatorie,  city 
concernes  &c.,”  and  all  other  matters  not  concerning  suits  in 
Chancery,  presentations  or  the  peace.  These  were  united 
in  one  secretary  by  all  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde’s  predecessors, 
and  not  dispersed,  so  preventing  all  pretentions  amongst 
“  the  other  four  gentlemen,  whose  offices  are  properly  distinct 
in  themselves.”  Feels  himself  qualified  for  the  said  office, 
“  as  having  some  insight  therein,  and  being  M.A.  in  both 
Universities  and  conversant  at  Court  these  thirteen  years. 

1  V- 
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Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Lord 

Keeper. 

1673,  Dec.  1.  Mersham  Hatch. — Acknowledging  the  great 
and  unexpected  favour  conferred  upon  his  son,  at  his  Lordship’s 
very  entrance  into  his  place  (in  which  verily  God  has  seated 
him  for  the  good  of  the  nation),  wishing  him  long  continuance 
therein  with  joy  and  happiness,  and  hoping  that  his  son  will 
show  his  gratitude  by  diligent  observance  of  his  Lordship’s 
commands.  1  p.  Seal  of  arms. 


W.  Jessop  to  Lord  Halifax. 

1673,  Dec.  17.  Leez. — The  celebration  of  a  marriage  in 
this  family,*  and  the  much  company  here  upon  this  occasion, 
debarred  me  for  some  days  from  moving  in  the  matter  enjoined 
on  me,f  “  yet  I  did  informe  myselfe  as  well  as  I  could  of  the 
present  state  of  the  ladie’s  thoughts,  and  found  (both  from 
others  and  herself)  an  appearing  disinclination  to  change 
her  condition  ;  and  on  the  whole  matter  had  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  the  overture  had  ben  now  made  her,  it  would  have 
bin  returnd  with  no  other  answer  ;  such  is  her  modesty  and 
her  yet  remaining  memory  of  what  lately  depended.”  It 
remained  therefore  to  communicate  it  to  my  Lady,  her  aunt, 
which  I  did  this  day,  reading  her  your  letter,  “  wherein  she 
did  observe  on  your  Lordship’s  part  much  justice  and  honour.” 
But  the  main  point  being  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
one  who  is  so  dear  to  her,  she  reserves  the  consideration  of  it 
for  a  few  days,  till  she  shall  have  more  leisure.  Two  proposals 
have  been  formerly  made  on  this  subject,  but  I  conceive  the 
lady  is  free  as  yet,  and  so  are  her  friends,  to  embrace  what  may 
be  most  for  her  service.  I  have  made  one  more  step  in  the 
business  which  I  hope  may  not  be  unserviceable.  Copy.  1  p. 

Sir  Heneage  Finch  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

1673,  Dec.  22. — Concerning  the  proposed  marriage  between 
his  son  Daniel  and  Lady  Essex  Rich.  Consents  freely  to  the 
jointure  for  the  lady  and  allowance  to  his  son  proposed  by  Sir 
Francis  Gerard  and  Mr.  Jessop  on  Lady  Warwick’s  behalf,  and 
has  always  resolved  not  to  pretend  himself  to  any  part  of  the 
portion  of  his  son’s  wife,  but  to  let  him  have  all  the  advantage 
of  it. 

“  As  to  the  matter  of  separate  maintenance  for  the  young 
lady,  I  thought  I  had  so  many  unanswerable  reasons  .  .  .  against 
any  proposition  of  that  kind  that  nothing  could  have  altered 
me  ;  but  the  name  and  honour  of  my  Lady  Essex  hath 
charmed  mee,  and  I  freely  consent  to  it.” 

*  Lady  Mary  Rich  was  married  on  Dec.  II,  1673  to  Henry  St.  John, 
f  Daniel  Finch’s  overtures  for  Lady  Essex  Rich.  Her  aunt  was  the  Countess 
of  Warwick. 
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For  the  additional  5,000£.  to  my  son,  “  I  have,  I  confess, 
stuck  at  that,  because  ...  to  give  a  son  so  great  a  present 
maintenance  and  his  wife’s  portion  too,  is  without  all  example. 
There  will  be  no  want  of  it  if  he  live  with  mee,  as  I  hope  hee 
always  will. 

“  Madam,  I  must  now  recommend  my  son  to  your  protection 
and  do  humbly  begg  of  you  to  give  him  leave  to  present 
himselfe  to  my  lady  Essex.  Hee  who  is  so  good  a  son  can 
never  make  an  ill  husband  ;  he  whose  virtue  and  good 
disposition  is  the  comfort  of  my  life  can  never  bring  any  thing 
but  joy  and  contentment  to  the  lady  that  shall  trust  herself 
with  him.  If  ever  he  have  the  happiness  to  obtayn  her  good 
favour,  I  foresee  there  will  arise  one  contention  between  us, 
who  shall  the  more  value  her  or  pay  her  most  respect.  Hee 
ought  to  receive  her  as  a  blessing  from  heaven  ;  I  as  the  answer 
of  my  prayers  for  my  sonne.  Both  of  us  ought  to  make  it  our 
business  to  Wellcome  her  into  our  family  with  all  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  that  an  universall  regard  and  tenderness  of  her  person 
can  possibly  bring  her.”  Draft.  2  pp. 

Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Keeper  to  Mr.  Jessop. 

1673,  Dec.  22. — “  My  Lord  Halifax  hath  done  me  the  honor 
to  give  a  beginning  to  an  affayr  which  I  ought  to  pursue  with 
all  manner  of  application  and  industry  that  so  honorable 
and  so  important  a  concern  may  justly  expect  from  mee.” 

I  am  very  sensible  of  your  kindness  and  entreat  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  friendship  in  this  matter,  assuring  you, 
“  that  next  to  the  attaining  those  great  ends  for  which  I  seek 
it,  there  is  nothing  I  desire  more  than  to  deserve  it.  Draft. 

1  p. 

W.  Jessop  to  Lord  Halifax. 

1673,  Dec.  23.  Leez.— In  my  last  I  mentioned  a  step 
further  made  in  your  business.  It  was  that  I  had  acquainted 
a  gentleman  with  it,  “  an  intimate  and  prudent  friend,  and 
whose  advice  is  as  much  valued  by  the  lady  (I  think)  as  any 
man’s  ...  My  friend  did  impart  it  to  the  young  lady,  and 
with  it,  your  lordship’s  letter,  and  a  character  explicatory 
of  your  Lordship’s,  of  the  noble  gentleman’s  person,  breeding, 
excellent  parts  and  sobriety,  which  ...  I  had  from  a  worthy 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
mett  him  at  Paris  ;  whereof,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  bad 
effect.”  Copy.  1  p.  On  same  sheet  as  letter  of  Dec.  7 . 


Heneage  Lord  Finch  to  Lord  Orrery. 

T1673  Dec.] — I  am  to  entreat  your  favour  and  friendship 
in  a  case  of  much  difficulty  and  of  such  a  nature  (there  being 
reasons  and  precedents  on  both  sides)  that  it  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  generosity  of  those  who  treat. 

“  I  think  my  Lady  Warwick  doth  well  to  demand  such  a 
settlement  as  shall  leave  the  young  man  [his  son  Daniel]  but 

Fi  % 
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tenant  for  life,  for  tis  often  granted,  no  man  knows  what  kind 
of  husband  he  may  prove,  nor  how  he  may  use  his  children 
by  the  first  wife  if  he  live  to  have  a  second  ;  nor  what  dangers 
he  may  incurr  in  troublesome  times  if  his  estate  be  unsettled  ; 
and  the  quality  and  fortune  of  my  Lady  Essex  deserves  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  any  kind  of  security  that  shall  be  askt  on  her 
behalfe. 

“  But  then  on  the  other  side  1  hope  to  shew  your  lordship 
that  it  is  as  reasonable  on  my  siae  to  deny  it,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  my  Lady  Essex  to  have  it  granted.” 

First,  most  settlements  in  England  which  make  the  young 
man  tenant  for  life,  proceed  rather  from  his  father  than  from 
the  wife’s  friends.  As  it  concerns  my  Lady  Essex,  if  my  son 
die  before  her,  he  could  not  add  a  shilling  to  her  jointure  or 
to  his  daughter’s  portions,  whereas,  in  the  way  I  propose, 
he  could  give  what  increase  he  pleased  ;  “  and  this  may  be  a 
ruin  to  my  family  if  he  should  have  no  sons  to  inherit  my 
honour.  Now  if  I,  who  have  had  twenty-seven  years’ 
experience  of  the  young  man,  trust  him  to  this  degree,  methinks 
it  should  remove  all  scruples  which  are  founded  upon  the 
possibilitys  of  his  degenerating  from  his  virtue  or  good  manners. 
Tis  true  he  may  live  to  marry  agayn,  but  tis  as  true  the  barony 
must  descend  upon  his  sons  by  the  first  wife,  and  that  alone 
carrys  with  it  a  necessity  of  leaving  an  estate  to  it.  ...  I 
hear  it  hath  been  sayd  that  a  fine  may  be  levyd  of  this  barony 
and  so  have  it  settled  upon  a  second  ventur,  as  was  done 
for  a  Northamptonshire  knight.  I  commend  the  lawyer’s 
care  of  his  client  who  made  this  objection  ;  but  the  mistake 
comes  by  not  observing  the  difference  between  a  baron  and  a 
baronett.  No  peer  of  the  realme  can  alien  his  peerage. 

“  If  the  danger  of  troublesome  times  be  feard,  that  may 
be  prevented  by  making  any  settlement  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  with  power  of  revocation,  for  so  he  will  still  reruayn 
the  master  of  his  estate.  .  .  . 

“It  is  against  nature  to  make  the  father  subject  to  his 
child.  ...  It  is  against  experience,  and  a  bitter  one  in  my 
family  ;  for  I  have  known  the  sonn  of  such  a  settlement  cast 
away  himself  in  marriage,  and  then  offer  to  disinherit  his 
father  by  treating  to  sell  the  inheritance  for  a  song  while  his 
father  lived.  It  is  against  my  practise,  who  never  demanded 
it  for  my  daughter,  and  insisted  to  have  it  otherwise  for  my 
Lady  Frances.  Lastly,  it  is  against  my  promise  made  many 
years  since  to  my  sonn,  that  I  would  never  enthrall  him  when 
he  marryd. 

“  My  lord,  I  have  opend  my  heart  freely  to  you,  and  though 
I  am  in  danger  to  shipwreck  in  the  harbour  by  it,  yet  I  confess 
I  am  not  able  to  overcome  these  reasons,  and  therefore  I  do 
now  more  than  ever  beg  your  lordship’s  assistance  to  remove 
this  obstruction,  as  the  most  sensible  kindness  you  can  ever 
show  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant,  H,  F.  C[ustos]. 
Draft,  Holograph,  2i  pp. 
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Probably  enclosed  in  above : 

“  Particular  given  to  my  Lady  Warwick  ” : — 

In  Bucks.  Ranston  . .  . .  . .  1,200?.  per  annum. 

Northamptonshire.  Daventry  . .  TOOL  „  „ 

London,  a  ground  rent,  which  when 
the  leases  are  out  will  be  2,000?.  per 
annum  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  300 1.  „  „ 

Middlesex  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  500?.  „  „ 

To  be  added  in  money  5,000?.  to  buy  300?.  ,,  „ 

unless  made  up  otherwise. 

In  all,  to  be  presently  settled  . .  . .  3,000  „  „ 

To  which  shall  be  added  all  the  lady’s  portion,  in  land 
and  money. 

Of  this  for  present  maintenance  shall  be  settled  : 

Ranston,  1,200?.  per  annum  and  all  the  portion. 

For  jointure,  what  shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  asked. 

Probable  acquisitions  are  : — 

1.  His  uncle’s  estate  (settled  upon  him  by  his  will)  which 
is  700?.  per.  an.  in  land  and  6,000?.  in  money,  (which 
will  be  above  20,000?.  if  he  lives  out  his  embassy). 

2.  His  father’s  increase  of  estate  ;  all  his  brothers  and 
sister  being  already  provided  for. 

One  advantage  more  will  be  of  living  with  the  father  if 
they  please.  In  Lord  Finch’s  hand.  1  p. 

1673,  Dec. — “A  relation  of  the  damages,  cruelties  and 
murders  lately  done  by  the  Spaniard’s  ship  to  Timothy  Stampe, 
merchant  of  the  ship  Humility  of  London  ;  Edmund  Cook, 
master  of  the  ship  Virgin  of  London  ;  John  Channons,  master 
of  the  ship  Rebecca  of  Jamaica  and  several  English  mariners.” 

6£  pp. 

[This  very  interesting  narrative  of  adventures  and  disasters 
will  be  found,  though  not  in  this  exact  form,  amongst  the  Colonial 
papers  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  See  Cal.  Colonial  Papers, 
America  and  W.  Indies,  1669-1674,  pp.  537-538.] 


Heneage,  Lord  Finch  to  his  son,  Daniel  Finch. 
fl 674  June.] — “Though  you  are  as  happy  as  an  excellent 
wife,  and  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  noble  family  can  make 
you,  yet  I  must  needs  say  I  desire  once  more  to  see  you  a 
man  of  buiseness  agayn,  and  that  tis  hard  for  you  to  Sue^s 
how  many  things  are  now  in  disorder  for  want  of  your  attend¬ 
ance  and  inspection.  This  consideration,  joynd  with  the 
impatience  I  have  to  see  my  daughter  agayn,  made  me  write 
to  my  Lady  Warwick  to  give  her  leave  to  come  home,  and  to 
my  daughter  to  invite  her  hither.  I  hasten  the  preparations 
more  then  you  think,  and  shall  be  ready  to  receive  her  m  ten 

Your  mother  wishes  you  heartily  out  of  the  ay  re  of  Lees, 
which  after  Midsummer  will  grow  every  day  worse  and  worse. 
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You  shall  do  well  while  you  stay,  to  take  your  horse  very  often 
and  ride  to  the  top  of  those  hills  which  encompass  that  bottom, 
and  to  hasten  your  removal  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

“  On  Saturday  I  waited  on  my  Lord  Orery  and  my  Lord 
Scarsdale.  On  Monday  my  wife  goes  to  Battersea,  where 
my  Lady  Mary  continues  indisposed.  Upon  Tuesday  my 
Lady  Whitmore  is  marry d  agayn  to  her  first  husband.  .  .  .  God 
bless  you.  Your  father  Finch.  C. 

Petition  of  Sir  Edward  Winter  to  the  King. 

1674,  Dec.  16. — Stating  that  he  has  been  a  great  sufferer 
for  asserting  his  Majesty’s  rights  in  India  against  Mr.  Foxcroft, 
the  Company’s  agent,  and  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  awarded 
him  10,000Z.,  which  he  accepted,  “  although  to  his  loss  of 
many  thousand  pounds,”  on  the  Company’s  promise  to  assist 
him  in  getting  in  his  debts  in  India.  But  now,  on  applying  for 
leave  to  go  to  India  to  get  in  his  debts  and  bring  home  his 
wife  and  family,  the  Company  refuse  him  permission  unless 
he  give  security  for  10,000Z.,  which  he  is  not  able  to  do.  Prays 
for  the  King’s  recommendation  to  the  Company  to  permit 
him  to  go. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch.  1  p. 

Endorsed  with  order  by  Finch  that  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  the 
parties  are  to  attend  him  on  Wednesday  next.  December  17, 

1674. 

Witney. 

[1674.] — The  Bishop  of  Winton  has  the  patronage  of  the 
rectory  and  vicarage  of  Witney,  co.  Oxon,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Brideoake,  in  1665,  presented  Dr.  Walter  Blandford, 
who,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Oxon,  was  instituted 
to  it  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  being  presently 
made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  permitted  to  hold  Witney  in 
commendam,  quam  diu  sedi  Oxoniensis  cum  prceesse  contigerit, 
but  when  in  1671,  he  was  translated  to  Worcester,  his 
Majesty  presented  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew  to  it,  who  being 
immediately  after  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  allowed  (as 
Dr.  Blandford  had  been)  to  retain  Witney  in  commendam. 
Now,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  being  suddenly  to  be  translated  to 
Durham,  Witney  will  again  become  void,  and  “  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  conceives  that,  the  King  having  had  his 
prerogative  served,  it  will  of  right  appertain  to  him  to  present 
his  clerk,  as  heretofore  he  hath  done.  1  p. 

Endorsed  :  “  The  case  of  Witney,  whether  the  King  or  Bishop 
has  the  right  of  presentation.” 


Sir  John  Finch  to  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1674-5,  Jan.  18-28.  Pera. — “  Having  had  assurances  from 
my  brother  and  my  nephew  of  that  satisfactory  happinesse 
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my  wishes  only  designed  them  in  the  person  of  your  ladyship, 
and  wee  all  now  enjoy  ...  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to  be 
represented  by  proxy.” 

When  I  think  of  your  virtue,  it  is  with  me  as  with  painters, 
who  can  never  curiously  enough  inspect  the  features  they  wish 
to  describe  ;  but  rare  lineaments  of  the  mind  are  beyond 
expression.  I  know  you  will  believe  I  do  not,  nor  would  not 
flatter  ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  to  put  on  a  disguise  which 
must  be  of  a  perpetual  continuance. 

Therefore,  “  lett  me  now  appear  before  your  Ladyship 
full  of  those  sentiments  of  joy  that  become  the  respect  due 
to  your  noble  blood,  further  enobled  still  by  that  matchlesse 
purple  of  your  vertues  and  accomplishments.  And  I  must 
averr,  Madam,  that  what  at  a  remoter  distance  was  the  common 
concern  I  had  for  goodnesse,  so  effectually  reppresented  in  the 
person  of  your  Ladyship,  is  now  become  my  particular  interest 
in  being  so  nearly  involv’d  in  all  that  arrives  you.  May 
your  marriage  I  so  often  hop’d,  where  with  joy  I  now  see  it 
accomplish’d,  prove  no  happyer  then  I  ever  wish’d,  for  then 
I  am  sure  your  Ladyship  will  having  nothing  to  unwish  but 
the  envy  of  those  that  see  your  happinesse.”  2|  pp. 

Sir  Thomas  Baines  to  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1674-5,  Jan.  19-29.  Pera. — This,  my  early  address  to  your 
Ladyship,  shows  you  the  extent  of  your  influence,  (for  I  am 
at  a  great  distance),  and  the  powerfulness  of  it,  seeing  that  my 
timidity  makes  me  averse  to  such  attempts  ;  “  therefore  some 
encouragement  was  due,  which  I  receiv’d  from  a  gentleman 
not  unknowne  to  your  Ladyship,  by  name  Mr.  Daniel  Finch, 
who  assur’d  me  that  I  had  a  considerable  place  in  your  thoughts. 
I  very  well  know  that  old  men  must  be  flattered  a  little,  even 
by  their  sincerest  friends,  therefore,  abstracting  something 
from  what  was  said  by  that  gentleman,  I  take  the  reality  to 
be  this,  that  I  may  have,  or  am  in  a  fair  way  to  it,  neither 
can  I  promise  myselfe  any  more  then  this  upon  any  warrant¬ 
able  account.  ... 

“  Take  then  Madam,  the  honour  that  is  due  to  you  from 
me  ;  but  according  to  the  example  of  the  best  of  beings,  let 
your  clemency  pardon  the  ceremony  and  clownishnesse  of  it. 
Then,  Madam,  I  congratulate  your  new  acquisitions  ;  m  the 
first,  of  a  loving  and  discreet  husband  ;  in  the  next  place, 
of  tender  parents  and  respectfull  relations  ;  in  the  last,  place, 
of  a  great  many  votarys  and  servants.  Questionlesse  a 
desireable  and  great  treasure  ;  but  before  I  proceed  any 
further  upon  this  argument,  your  Ladyship  must  allready 
say  within  your  selfe  that  this  is  course  (sic)  and  unmanneily 
courtship  :  I  told  your  Ladyship  beforehand  that  I  was  never 
good  at  this  trade,  but  I  pray,  Madam,  stay  and  see  it  1  can 
recover  myselfe.  I  doe  not  all  this  while  say,  but  that,  you 
have  brought  more  to  them  then  what  you  receiv  d  of  them. 
This  is  so  undoubted  a  truth  that  you  have  it  under  my  hand  , 


but  directing  at  this  present  my  thoughts  and  devotions  wholely, 
as  I  shall  doe  from  hence  forward,  to  your  interest,  I  take 
pleasure  within  myselfe  to  insist  rather  upon  what  you  have 
receiv’d  then  what  you  have  bestowd.  Thus  shall  I  doe 
(God  blesse  the  hour)  when  you  bring  into  the  world  a  new 
Mr.  Heneage,  congratulating  with  your  Ladyship  his  birth, 
not  but  that  you  have  bestowed  much  more  upon  him  then 
you  can  receive  from  him,  but  in  regard  it  is  a  great  and  new 
addition  to  you.  Thus  shall  I  doe  upon  the  encrease  of  your 
honour  (for  I  foresee  that  too),  not  but  that  you  will  adde 
the  greatest  lustre  to  it.  Thus  shall  I  doe  upon  your  growing 
riches  (for  of  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect)  but  in  them  your 
Ladyship  will  be  the  greatest  jewell.  Thus  shall  I  doe  upon 
the  encrease  of  your  relations  and  friends,  not  but  that  you  will 
be  the  best  relation  and  friend  too.  That  these  constant 
additions,  Madam,  may  be  made  to  you,  I  will  pray  and  endea¬ 
vour,  for  that  in  this  manner  becomming  a  great  orb,  you 
may  the  better  spare  one  ray  to  bestow  upon  me.  So  doe 
subjects  wish  their  Prince  may  be  great,  because  from  thence 
they  become  greater  too.  Soe  doe  small  springs  hasten  to 
make  the  greater  streams,  and  those  streams  to  make  the 
ocean,  that  from  thence  they  may  be  constantly  supply’d.  .  .  . 
My  petition  is  (and  being  the  first  that  I  make,  I  pray  lett  me 
not  have  a  denyall),  that  your  Ladyship  would  believe  nothing 
what  others  say  of  me.  Not,  Madam,  your  own  husband, 
for  out  of  his  too  much  affection  towards  me,  he  places 
too  great  an  esteem  upon  me ;  not  my  enemys,  for  they 
take  away  what  is  justly  my  due.  Not  my  owne  words, 
for  there  may  be  flattery  and  fraud  in  them.  But  believe 
those  characters  which  no  pen  or  pensill  can  describe,  and 
what  speaks  without  a  tongue,  and  that  is  effects  and  actions. 
By  this  means,  Madam,  getting  into  your  favour,  I  question 
not  but  to  maintain  myselfe  in  that  post. 

“  I  pray  present  my  most  humble  service  to  Mr.  Finch  ;  be 
pleased  to  acquaint  him  that  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  him, 
for  your  Ladyship  must  be  served  in  the  first  place.”  4  pp. 

Speech  by  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

1674—5,  Jan.  23. — To  Sergeant  North,  on  his  appointment 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Vaughan,  which  “  hath  deprived  the  King  of  an 
excellent  servant,  this  Court  of  a  learned  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  a  very  useful  magistrate.”  For  Sergeant 
North,  the  King  having  long  ago  taken  notice  of  his  zeal  and 
affection,  and  made  him  one  of  his  learned  counsel,  found  his 
ability  and  integrity  to  be  so  fit  for  higher  employment  that 
he  advanced  him  to  be  his  Solicitor  and  his  Attorney  General ; 
in  all  which  stations  he  so  acquitted  himself  that  not  only  his 
quality  but  his  qualifications  have  worthily  deserved  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  as  none  can  witness  better  than 
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he  (the  Lord  Keeper)  himself,  who  has  served  with  him  a 
great  part  of  the  time.  Draft.  4  pp. 


Sir  John  Finch  to  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1674-5,  Feb.  4-14.  Pera. — Though  a  second  trespass  is  but 
a  bad  apology  for  the  first,  yet  fearing  his  former  letter  may 
have  missed  its  way,  he  feels  it  incumbent  to  follow  it  by  a 
second  ;  hoping  that  she  has  not  been  scandalised  by  the 
length  of  his  first,  “  since  it  came  so  long  a  journey  and  was 
ushered  in  with  the  truest  and  greatest  devotions  ”  for  her 
person,  towards  whom  his  feelings  must  always  be  the  same, 
how  differently  soever  they  are  dressed.  1  p. 


Gilbert  [Sheldon]  Archbishop  oe  Canterbury  to  the 

Earl  oe  Winchilsea. 

[16]74[~5],  Feb.  24.  Lambeth. — “  Though  my  indisposition 
makes  writinge  very  troublesome  to  me,  yet  I  cannot  but  in  a 
few  wordes  retourne  my  most  hearty  thankes  for  your 
Lordship’s  great  zeale  and  kindnes  to  the  church,  and  doe 
certify  your  Lordship  by  this  trusty  messenger  that  I  doe  fully 
concurre  in  opinion  with  my  Lord  Keeper  and  so  doe  all  those 
here  that  know  the  Kinges  mind  best  in  this  particuler  ;  that  you 
should  speedily  and  effectually  proceed  against  them  according 
to  law  and  not  longer  suffer  such  a  mischiefe  amonge  us 
which  seemes  to  tend  to  a  rebellion.  I  expect  Mr.  Sergenson 
here  this  morninge  and  then  I  may  say  somethinge  more  to 
him.”  Holograph.  \  V ■  iSeal  of  arms,  with  mitre. 


The  Tradesmen  oe  Daventry  to  Daniel  Finch  Esq. 

1675,  May  29.  Daventree. — Being  informed  that  there  is  a 
bill  committed  in  the  House  of  Commons*  for  preventing  of 
carrying  linen,  woollen,  drapery,  mercery,  haberdashery 
grocery  and  millinery  wares,”  they  pray  his  assistance,  and 
that  he  would  also  recommend  it  to  Lord  Burleighj  for  his 
favour  in  forwarding  so  good  a  work,  considering  that  it  is  the 
settled  householders  that  alone  beare  their  shares  of  all  taxes 
and  payments  ...  and  those  that  wander  up  and  downe 
doe  not  only  exclude  themselves  from  all  payments,  but  live 
upon  other  men’s  labours  by  craveing  of  most  of  tlieir  mainten¬ 
ance  of  those  they  expose  their  goods  to  sale  to.  Signed  : 

John  Willington,  bailiff.  Jonathan  Mathew. 

Joseph  Travell.  Stephen  Wright. 

Henry  Bassett.  Tho.  Walters. 

John  Smith.  John  Arnold. 

~  *  Yee  Commons’  Journals,  IX,  332.  Also  Cal.S.P.  Dom.,  1675-6, 

t  MembeT  for  co.  Northampton.  Daniel  Finch  was  member  for  Great 
Bed  win  Wilts  ;  but  his  father  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Daventry,  and 
his  title’ (Lord  Finch  of  Daventry)  from  it. 
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French  Church  of  the  Savoy. 

1675,  June. — Grant  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
of  an  annuity  of  60Z.  from  the  Exchequer,  “to  be  equally 
divided  amongst  the  preaching  ministers  of  the  French  Church 
of  the  Savoy,  now  and  for  the  time  being,  as  an  addition  to 
what  is  already  allowed  them  from  the  said  church,  according 
to  his  Majesty’s  order  in  Council.”  Signed,  J.  Mathew. 

Endd.  “  Docquet  for  the  Lord  Keeper,”  having  been  sent  to 
Lord  Danby  and  signed  by  him  on  June  26.  \  p. 

Warrant  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

1675,  July  30.  Windsor. — For  a  grant  to  Francis  Pemberton, 
serjeant  at  Law,  to  be  one  of  the  King’s  Counsel  learned. 
Sign  Manual.  Countersigned  by  Coventry.  1  p. 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1675,  July  31.  Ravenston. — “My  most  dear  Lady  Essex, 
on  Thurseday  I  returned  hither  from  Daventry  and  sent  my 
servant  by  the  way  to  Northampton  in  expectation  of  a  letter 
from  my  dearest,  which  he  brought  me  to  my  great  satisfaction 
till  I  had  read  it.  And  you  can’t  think  that  I  have  any 
kindnesse  for  you  if  you  doe  not  think  also  that  your  tumour 
could  not  give  you  greater  pain  then  it  gives  me  trouble  and 
affliction,  and  the  more  because  you  tell  me  ’tis  not  only 
worse  in  the  pain  but  in  the  nature  of  it  also.  And  what 
still  encreases  the  anxiety  I  labour  under  is  that  after  I  had 
sent  yesterday,  one  to  Northampton  and  another  to  Nuport 
in  hopes  of  a  letter  and  found  none,  nor  had  any  by  the 
messenger  who  returned  here  from  Kensington  neither,  I 
concluded  and  am  still  afraid  that  the  sore  being  in  your 
right  arme  was  become  so  painfull  that  that  was  it  which  kept 
you  from  writing.  Thus  you  see  how  I  disquiett  my-selfe, 
and  you  may  imagine  ’tis  not  a  little  when  I  am  forced  to 
recur  to  that  for  comfort  which  at  another  time  would  be  an 
affliction  of  itselfe,  and  that  is  that  you  are  in  the  chirurgeon’s 
hands.  I  pray  God  to  make  him  a  successfull  instrument 
of  a  speedy  cure.  But  if  your  pain  continues,  it  will  be  needful 
to  have  the  advice  of  a  doctor  also,  least  it  occasion  a  little 
feaver.  But  I  can’t  tell  what  to  say  at  this  distance,  and 
therefore  I  will  make  all  possible  hast  home  to  my  dear,  who 
would  need  no  other  artist  then  my-selfe  had  I  but  halfe  so 
much  skill  as  I  have  tendernesse  and  affection.  I  am  impatient 
till  I  see  you  and  therefore  my  journey  to  Kimbolton  I’le 
think  no  more  off.  To-day  I  have  bin  at  Milton,  and  if  it  be 
possible  I  will  dispatch  my  businesse  here  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  Wednesday,  so  that  Thurseday 
will  be  the  soonest  I  can  sett  out  from  hence  ;  and  therefore 
I  pray  lett  me  hear  from  yourselfe  or  brother  Heneage  by 
the  Tuesday  post,  as  I  hope  I  shall  by  the  post  to-night  ; 
and  lett  the  letter  be  directed  to  me  at  Ranston  to  be  left  at 
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the  Signe  of  the  Three  Swans  in  Stony- Stratford,  and  it  will 
come  a  little  sooner  to  me  then  if  it  goe  to  Northampton. 
Lett  not  the  weaning  of  our  little  babe  trouble  you  ;  it  may 
be  it  is  best  for  it.  However  I  hope  God  will  blesse  her,  since 
he  has  already  given  her  so  much  strength  as  if  he  had  prepared 
and  fitted  her  for  such  an  accident.  My  most  humble  duty 
to  my  father  and  mother,  my  love  to  my  brother  Heneage  &c. ; 
and  believe  me,  my  dearest,  most  affectionately  and  entirely 
yours.”  2  pp. 

Charles  II.  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch. 

[1675,]  Aug.  8.  Windsor. — “  My  Lord  Keeper,  I  desire 
that  you  would  dispach  the  pattent  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
as  soone  as  may  be,  I  am 

Your  affectionate  friend 

Charles  R.” 

Holograph.  Seal  with  monogram  and  crown. 

Order  of  the  Bermudas  Company. 

1675,  Aug.  12.— Order  by  the  Governor  and  Company 
for  the  plantation  of  the  Somers  Islands  to  the  Deputy  Governor 
and  other  officers  in  the  islands,  that  the  twenty-one  shares 
claimed  by  Daniel  Finch,  Henry  St.  John  and  Thomas 
Burlington  esquires,  in  right  of  their  wives — said  by  them  to 
be  unjustly  detained  from  them  by  Mr.  Perient  Trott — having 
been  adjudged  to  them  by  the  Company,  upon  a  certain  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  said  Mr.  Trott  ;  the  said  Deputy-Governor  &c. 
are  to  seize  the  said  shares  of  lands  to  the  use  of  the  three 
above-named  claimants  ;  and  if  the  said  Perient  Trott  or 
his  agents  should  cut  down  any  of  the  “  cedar  or  timber  ” 
upon  the  said  lands,  it  also  to  be  seized  and  held  to  the  use 
of  the  said  claimants.  Parchment.  Large  seal  of  the  Company 
in  red  wax,  broken. 

[Christopher]  Lord  Hatton  to  Lord  Chancellor  I  inch. 

1675,  Dec.  27.  Easton. — “The  honour  I  have  received 
in  this  place  of  being  intitled  to  a  relation  to  your  Lordship  s 
family  is  so  greate  and  valuable,  that  should  I  forbeare  putting 
in  my  claime  to  it  now,  I  might  well  expect  hereafter  to  be 
disowned.  .  .  .  The  highest  respects  and  services  are  ever 
rendred  to  your  Lordship  from  hence,  which  I  am  commanded 
to  say  from  my  Lady  Grey  and  Sir  Charles  Yelverton  ,  and 
my  wife*  and  I  are  not  more  perfectly  united  in  any  thing 
than  in  having  the  greatest  honour  and  service  for  your  Lordship 
and  all  your  noble  family.  ...  We  must  now  mix  our  private 
resentments  of  joy  with  the  publique,  and  congratulate  with 
all  good  men  the  expression  his  Majesty  has  made  of  the  highest 
satisfaction  which  he  takes  in  your  Lordship’s  management 

*  Lord  Hatton’s  second  wife  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  \  elverton 
of  Easton  Mauditt. 
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of  those  weighty  affaires  in  which  you  have  been  conserned.* 
He  could  not  possibly  in  any  one  act  have  given  a  greater  blow 
to  the  enimies  of  the  church  and  crowne,  nor  a  greater 
incouradgment  to  those  that  are  faithfull  to  both.  ...”  1  p. 

S[eth  Ward]  Bishop  op  Salisbury  to  Lord  Chancellor 

Finch. 

1675-6,  Jan.  8.  Sarum. — Although  he  gave  no  credit  to 
the  rumours  lately  maliciously  circulated  (concerning  his 
Lordship’s  removal  from  being  Lord  Keeper)  further  than  to 
pray  for  the  increase  of  his  honour  and  prosperity,  the 
accomplishment  of  his  “  predictions  ”  has  filled  him  with 
triumph  and  thanksgiving.  His  own  obligations  to  his 
Lordship  are  so  great  that  he  cannot  offer  even  to  thank 
him  for  his  favours.  1  p. 

Charles  II. 

1675[-6],  Jan.  20.  Whitehall. — Pass  for  Heneage  Earl 
of  Winchilsea,  with  his  lady  and  family,  to  go  beyond  seas 
and  remain  there  for  five  years.  Sign  Manual,  countersigned 
by  H.  Coventry.  Sheet  of  parchment.  Seal  impressed  on 
paper. 

Lord  Chancellor  Finch  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Essex 

Finch. 

1675-6,  Jan.  28. — Sympathising  with  her  on  the  death 
of  her  little  girl.  Urges  her  to  consecrate  this,  the  first  fruits 
of  her  womb,  to  the  Lord  by  her  resignation  ;  to  reflect  with 
joy  upon  the  blessed  estate  of  her  child,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  hopes  which  she  has  of  a  reparation  of  her  loss  within  a 
few  months.  “  Do  not  so  remember  that  you  have  had  a 
most  lovely  babe  as  to  forgett  that  you  are  to  have  another  ; 
but  reserve  yourself e  for  better  days,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  the  revolution  of  a  few  years  will  supply  you  with  many 
fine  children  ...  I  have  only  time  to  begg  of  you  that  you 
would  cherish  that  which  I  do  and  must  ever  love  with  infinite 
tenderness — yourselfe  .  .  .  and  I  hope  God  will  recompense 
this  tryall  of  your  patience  with  as  many  blessings  as  can  be 
pray’d  for  by  your  most  sincerely  affectionate  father.”  2  pp. 

Christ’s  Hospital. 

1675-6,  Jan. — “  A  grant  for  the  better  support  of  the 
children  of  his  Majesty’s  royal  foundation  in  Christ’s  Hospital,” 
viz  : — for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1675 — 185Z.  5s.  ;  for  1676 — 
308Z.  15s.  ;  for  1677 — 432Z.  5s.  ;  and  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1678  (wherein  the  number  of  children  enjoying  his 
Majesty’s  bounty  will  be  thirty)  370Z.  10s.,  and  so  for  ever 
after  for  30  children  the  same  ;  the  payments  to  be  made 
yearly  at  Christmas  out  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Treasurer, 


*  Finch  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Dec.  19,  1G75. 
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and  issued  by  warrant  of  the  President  and  Governors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children.  Enid.  “  Docquet  for  the  Great 
Seal.”  |  p.  Acknowledged  as  seen  by  Danby,  on  Jan.  21  st. 

Don  Pedro  Ronquillo,  Spanish  Ambassador  in 

England. 

1676,  Feb.  5  [n.s.].  London.- — Pass  and  writ  of  assistance 
(addressed  to  all  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain),  for  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea  and  his  wife  and  family,  about  to  go  to  Italy. 
Signed  and  sealed.  Spanish.  1  p. 

King  of  France. 

1676,  Feb.  7  [n.s.].  Paris. — Pass  for  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  and  Somerset,  and  his  lady,  now 
coming  into  France.  Signed  Louis.  Countersigned  Arnauld. 

French.  1  p.  Seal. 

M[ary,  Countess  of]  W[arwick]  to  her  niece  [Lady  Essex 

Finch]. 

[1676  ?*]  Feb.  20.  Lees. — “I  did,  my  deare  child,  last 
night  receave  a  letter  from  you  which  I  do  assure  you  was 
very  Wellcome  to  me,  because  it  gave  me  so  good  an  account 
of  your  deare  selfe  as  that  though  what  you  parted  with 
was  very  deare  unto  you,  yet  that  the  consideration  that  God 
did  it  has  made  you  not  onely  patiante  under  Godes  afflicting 
hand,  but  all  so  deasireous  to  gett  that  advantage  by  it  of 
loveing  God  more  and  the  thinges  of  the  world  less,  which 
exselent  leason  if  you  can  lerne  it  will  then  indeed  be  a 
saintefyde  afliction  to  you.”  [The  next  two  pages  contain 
further  religious  exhortations  and  consolations.  Quotes  Luther 
as  saying  that  he  found  prayer  “  the  leech  that  sucked  out 
all  his  cares.”] 

“  I  give  you  many  thankes  for  being  so  kind  as  to  wish 
yourselfe  now  with  me  ...  I  am  sure,  if  you  had,  I  should 
have  done  what  I  could  to  have  comforted  you.  Indeed  I 
hartely  pitty  you  under  the  troble  of  the  crowd  of  visettes 
you  have  had,  and  wish  for  both  your  soule  and  bodyes  good, 
you  might  have  a  littell  quiett.  I  hope  it  will  not  now  be 
long  before  I  come  to  you.” 

Postscript. — My  humble  service  to  my  Lord  Chancellor 
and  my  nephew  Finch.  My  Lady  Lucy  and  my  Lady 
Frances  sure  are  your  servants.  4  pp. 

“  Indulged  Ministers  ”  in  Scotland. 

1676,  March  1.  Edinburgh.— “  Act  anent  the  Indulged 
Ministers,”  ordering  them  to  observe  the  instructions  of 
Sept.  3,  1672.  Printed.  1  sheet. 

*  Or  1678.  Lady  Essex’s  first  child  died  on  Jan.  28,  1676.  Her  second 
died  on  Feb.  4,  1678.  Lady  Warwick  died  in  April,  1678. 
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Proclamation. 

1676,  March  1.  Edinburgh. — Proclamation  against  Con¬ 
venticles.  Printed.  1  sheet. 

Speeches  by  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1676,  April  12. — To  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague,  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Edward  Turner.  “  A  death  like  that  of  a  General  in  the 
field,*  a  death  in  the  actual  service  of  the  King  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  vigorous  and  active  endeavours  for  the  public, 
as  it  is  of  rare  and  unusual  example,  and  scarce  to  be 
parallelled  unless  it  were  in  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Bell,  so  it  hath  given  the  King  great  cause  to  lament  the  loss 
of  such  a  servant,  and  great  care  how  to  repair  that  loss  again.” 
3  pP. 

Same  date. — To  Mr.  Sergeant  Raynsford,  on  his  becoming 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  “  The  vacancy  of 
that  seat  by  a  way  and  means  so  unusual  as  the  resignation 
of  him  that  held  it  [Sir  Matthew  Hale],  and  this  too  proceeding 
from  so  deplorable  a  cause  as  the  infirmity  of  that  body  which 
began  to  forsake  the  ablest  mind  that  ever  presided  here| 
hath  filled  the  kingdom  with  lamentation.”  Draft.  4  pp. 

1676,  April  13. — To  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones,  on  being  appointed 
a  puisne  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  2J  pp. 

Cosimo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

1676,  April  [14—]  24.  Florence. — Pass  for  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  with  his  wife  and  family,  who  are  not  only  to 
be  allowed  to  go  and  come  freely,  with  their  horses,  baggage  &c., 
but  are  to  have  all  assistance  and  favour  possible  given  to 
them  on  their  journey.  Signed  and  sealed.  Italian.  1  p. 

Maria  Giovanna  Battista,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  mother  and 
tutrix  of  Vittorio  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

1676,  [April  30-]  May  10.  Turin.— Pass  for  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  and  his  family,  now  in  Turin  and  about  to  travel  in 
Italy.  Signed  M.  G.  Baptiste.  Seal.  Italian.  1  p. 

Speech  by  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1676,  May  8.— To  Sir  John  Ernely,  on  his  being  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Draft.  3  pp. 

Nicolaus  Sagredo,  Duke  of  Venice. 

1676,  June  [6-]  16.  Ducal  Palace. — Pass  from  the  Duke 
of  Venice  for  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  (formerly  English 

*  Died  while  on  circuit,  March  4,  1670. 

t  The  speeches  were  made  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  patents 
and  administered  the  oaths. 
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Ambassador  to  the  Porte),  with  his  family,  arms  and  baggage. 
Signed  Gio.  Battista  Nicolosi,  secretary.  Parchment.  Latin 
and  Italian.  Metal  seal,  suspended  by  red  silk  cord. 


Sir  Thomas  Baines  to  Lord  [Chancellor  Finch], 

i  1676,  June  20-30.  Pera.— “  I  received  your  Lordship’s  of 
September  the  3rd  ;  a  great  favour  and  no  lesse  honour,  both 
continued  and  encreased  by  the  length  of  it.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  fortunatenesse  of  my  trade,  accompanyed  wdth 
the  enviousnesse  of  some  persons  ;  as  yett  I  cannot  complain 
of  my  fortune,  neither  can  I  wonder  at  their  envy.  First  upon 
a  common  score,  for  prosperity  and  successe  was  always 
envyd,  but  chiefly  upon  a  particular  score,  because  I  began 
where  they  did  not  doe.  For  first  I  laboured  for  wisdome 
and  experience,  and  then  I  applyd  myselfe  to  gett  mony, 
when  as  most  men  date  their  witt  and  their  games  from  the 
same  hour.  ...  I  was,  my  Lord,  forty-four  years  old  before 
I  gain’d  one  penny,  and  then  for  ten  yeares  I  did  but  play  with 
it,  and  in  good  truth  had  so  little  pleasure  in  gaines  that  I 
neglected  them.  But  having  more  than  ordinary  peculiar 
sense  that  as  the  best  jewell  must  have  a  foyle  to  sett  it  forth  ; 
the  fairest  face  a  black  spott  to  give  the  eye  a  stand  and  scope 
to  compare  different  objects,  how  they  illustrate  one  the  other  ; 
so  I  was  sufficiently  taught  from  the  experience  in  others,  that 
the  best  accomplishments  did  not  onely  suffer  but  were 
neglected  also,  when  they  were  not  accompany ’d  with  mony  ; 
much  more  did  those  weak  ones  which  I  found  in  myselfe 
become  contemptible.  And  indeed,  my  Lord,  unlesse  I  dye 
very  quickly,  you  may  as  safely  prognosticate  concerning 
this  my  present  application,  though  I  have  successe,  that  I 
wont  dye  a  merchant,  as  the  Great  Duke  did  concerning 
that  I  was  then  under,  that  I  would  not  dye  a  physitian  ; 
my  true  intention  being  upon  more  noble  accounts  to  challenge 
to  myselfe  esteem  ;  but  upon  the  account  of  mony,  only  to 
place  myselfe  beyond  neglect  and  contempt.  God  blesse  me 
in  both. 

“  Now  my  Lord,  I  proceed  to  the  following  part  of  the  letter, 
wherein  you  were  pleased  to  tell  me,  or  flatter  me  at  least, 
that  in  my  discourse  which  I  had  the  honour  to  have  with 
your  Lordship  long  since,  how  the  conjectures  which  I  then 
made  proved  true  in  this  present  state  of  the  Kingdome.” 

This  however,  is  no  encouragement  to  me  to  advance  further, 
but  an  impediment.  When  the  great  Roman  General,  Paulus 
iEmilius,  hesitated  whether  to  fight  the  Macedonian  King 
Perseus  or  no,  his  young  son  Scipio  said  “  Father,  lett  us 
fight,  for  truly  if  I  was  as  you,  I  would  fight.  Son,  replyes 
/Emilius,  if  I  was  you  I  would  fight  too,  but  I  have  a  great  many 
years  and  experience  upon  me,  and  above  that  the  honour  of 
former  successes,  which  are  so  farr  from  giving  me  confidence 
that  they  make  me  more  cautious,  least  X  should  loose  what  I 
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have  gott  ;  so  withdraws  into  his  camp,  and  the  next 
day,  finding  his  opportunity,  fights  with  him  and  beats 
him.” 

[Anecdote  about  Julius  Caesar  and  the  old  senator  Considius, 
and  further  “  preamble  ”  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  policy 
and  politics.] 

“  Now,  my  Lord,  I  enter  upon  my  intention.”  A  kingdom 
or  commonwealth  may  be  compared  to  a  ship,  which  must  be 
“  put  into  its  trim  ”  to  sail  aright.  And  this  applies  most  to 
an  island,  like  England,  where  the  mutability  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  tides,  contributes  to  mutability  of  thought.  “  Seeing 
then  that  we  are  a  changeable,  fluctuating  people  by  nature, 
encreas’d  by  diett,  with  the  addition  of  rashnesse  to  it,  a 
speciall  care  ought  to  be  had  of  putting  such  people  out  of 
order,  for  they  are  hardly  reduc’d  again.  And  custome  being 
justly  call’d  a  second  nature  .  .  .  our  customes,  above  all 
people  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  preserv’d,  or  very  tenderly 
touch’d,  unlesse  you  would  disturb  a  nest  of  hornets.” 

In  our  land,  the  middle  sort  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
clothier,  merchant,  tradesman,  husbandman  or  yeoman, 
expert  mariner  &c.,  may  be  compared  to  the  belly  of  a  man, 
and  must  be  well  considered,  unless  he  would  take  away  the 
wealth,  strength  and  glory  of  it.  “  Great  policy  is  to  be  us’d 
in  ordering  of  the  ballast  or  the  burthen,  that  the  ship  may 
navigate  well.  .  .  . 

“  My  thinks  [,nc]  I  hear  you  say  that  as  to  the  body  politick, 
nothing  is  yett  complain’d  of  as  a  disease,  the  greatest  dis¬ 
contents  arising  from  religion.  God  be  prais’d  that  the  fire 
keeps  within  those  precincts  onely,  or  at  least  seems  to  doe, 
.  .  .  for  I  must  here  enter  into  a  bold  assertion  of  a  proposition, 
against  the  sense  of  many  men,  that  religion  is  not  so  powerfull 
in  bringing  in  great  changes,  innovations  and  disturbances 
as  men  usually  judge,  oppression  upon  a  civill  right  being 
farr  more  powerfull  ;  nay,  further,  it  is  very  hard  to  induce 
a  change  in  religion  without  oppression  upon  civill  rights 
first  precede  and  usher  it  in.”  Thus  God  gave  his  law  to  the 
Jews  when  they  had  “  bin  soundly  bastonaded  by  the 
(Egyptians  and  humbled  in  the  wildernesse,”  and  our  Saviour 
came  with  his  blessed  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  when  the 
Roman  eagle  hovered  over  every  city  and  almost  all  the  world 
were  slaves. 

The  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  had  its  rise 
from  secular  interest,  and  the  falling  away  from  the  Latin 
Church  of  Dr.  Luther  and  Mr.  Calvin  was  facilitated  by  the 
great  temporal  possessions  and  extortions  of  the  clergy. 

You  will  reply  that  religion  and  especially  the  people’s 
annimosity  to  the  Catholic  religion,  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  present  turbulencies,  but  pardon  me  if  I  think  this  a  great 
mistake,  “  for  the  Catholick  religion  is  not  fear’d  as  a  religion 
so  much  as  an  invader  of  their  civill  liberty.”  Princes  fear 
the  co-partnership  in  their  government,  the  lying  open  to  a 
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foreign  power  “  by  the  picklock  of  confession,”  excommunica¬ 
tion,  nay  even  dethroning,  which  all  have  their  precedents, 
by  a  title  legally  owned  by  the  Romish  see. 

The  people  on  their  part  fear  the  admission  of  a  tribe  of 
Romish  priests,  friars  and  nuns,  the  multiplying  of  beggars,  the 
repayment  of  their  Peter’s  pence,  the  restitution  of  their 
church  lands,  and  (by  the  application  of  still  more  lands  to 
ecclesiastical  uses)  the  heavier  civil  charges  on  those  that  remain. 
They  fear  the  indulgences,  dispensations,  chargeable  appeals 
and  citations  to  Rome  ;  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  falling 
to  the  Pope’s  nephew  or  other  Cardinals,  the  residence  of  the 
grandees  of  the  English  clergy  at  Rome,  “  spending  the 
substance  and  sweat  of  the  poor  of  England  in  pride  and  pomp 
there.”  They  fear  the  loss  to  their  purses  from  penances, 
the  use  of  their  consecrated  places  as  sanctuaries  for  criminals 
and  rogues,  the  introducing  of  a  harder  government  and  lastly 
the  severity  of  punishment  for  nonconformity.  And,  as  the 
Catholic  religion  finds  its  'greatest  oppositions  upon  politic 
interest,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  warm  endeavours  of  some 
to  bring  it  in,  are  also  founded  on  politic  and  temporal 
interests. 

“As  to  the  many  forms  that  Christian  religion  lys  under, 
they  are  to  me  like  so  many  divers  habits  or  fashions,  and 
not  many  men  attribute  lesse  to  them  then  I  myselfe  ;  but 
as  to  the  inward  substance  which  is  the  life  of  religion,  I  hope 
that  few  men  attribute  more.”  Above  all,  I  declare  that 
debauchery  and  atheism  are  far  more  powerful  to  the 
subversion  of  the  established  government  than  any  thing  else, 
and  if  to  them  other  civil  oppressions  are  added,  “  nothing 
but  the  utmost  chaos  and  confusion  must  necessarily  follow.” 

Every  government  has  in  it  a  disproportion  of  parts  and  a 
mutability  essential  to  the  nature  of  man.  Islands  are  more 
liable  to  this  than  other  countries,  and  England  than  other 
islands,  and  this  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  rugged 
temper  of  the  people  and  their  higher  diet.  Consider  too  that 
we  are  a  trading  people,  “  unless  wee  are  content  to  be  a 
weak,  poor  and  contemptible  part  of  the  world  ;  for  wee  owe 
our  wealth,  strength  and  honour  too,  to  the  trade.”  That 
from  this  particular  disproportion  no  dangerous  alteration 
may  come  upon  this  government,  their  customs  must  be 
upheld,  or  only  tenderly  touched,  for  customs  are  second 
nature  ;  but  a  more  radical  and  rational  cure  is  that  which 
his  Majesty  often  practises,  “  to  take  out  the  richest  and  most 
potent  of  them,  and  place  them  in  the  ranck  of  the  smaller 
and  greater  nobility.”  This  has  been  lately  done  at  Genoa, 
and  was  done  by  Venice  in  the  war  of  Candia  ;  but  in  these 
commonwealths,  without  loss  of  honour  they  may  still  trade, 
which  is  not  so  practicable  amongst  us.  “It  cannot  be  denyd 
but  rich  men  withdrawing  their  stock  is  some,  disadvantage 
to  trade,  nevertheless  better  is  an  inconvenience  then  a 
mischiefe,”  It  is  enough  that  they  either  raise  themselves  to  the 
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dignity  of  the  gentry,  or  restore  themselves  to  their  pristine 
lustre  with  an  answerable  estate  “  for  without  question  the 
being  made  an  apprentice,  according  to  our  custom  ...  is 
a  blott  at  least  in  every  man’s  scutchion.” 

I  have  said  that  civil  oppressions  are  more  powerful  to 
change  a  government  than  religion  is,  for  all  men  are  sensible 
of  the  former,  but  few  are  nearly  touched  in  the  latter ;  also  that 
great  oppressions  have  hitherto  ushered  in  great  changes  of 
religion.  “  Further,  I  adde  that  government  seems  to  me 
to  be  first  intended  by  God,  the  reason  of  which  I  suppose 
to  be  because  it  was  the  first  thing  necessary  for  community, 
and  there  could  be  no  well  settled  society  but  God,  that  is 
order,  must  appear  in  it.”  For  according  to  the  best 
chronology,  the  years  from  the  creation  to  the  giving  of  the  law 
being  about  as  many  as  from  the  law  to  this  day,  the  world 
for  half  its  time  has  been  without  any  settled  form  of  religion, 
“  not  but  I  think  that  they  then  blessed  God  as  their  Creatour 
and  served  him  ”  but  without  ecclesiastical  form. 

[The  growth  of  persecution  amongst  Christians,  and  the  evil 
results  of  debauchery  and  atheism.] 

And  so  I  finish  my  landscape  of  government,  showing  whence 
a  commonwealth  may  receive  from  within  its  change  or  ruin  ; 
and  giving  you,  who  are  at  sea,  a  map  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
many  ships  have  split,  but  it  is  not  calculated  for  our  meridian  ; 
“  for  to  me  it  is  impossible,  so  many  souls  being  this  day  living 
who  retaine  the  sad  sense  of  our  late  confusions  should  fall 
again  into  the  like.  .  .  .  God  bless  all  men’s  endeavours  who 
are  for  moderation  and  composition,  for  out  of  extreamity 
can  come  nothing  but  extreams. 

“  As  to  the  great  family  your  Lordship  mentions,  doubtlessely 
there  is  all  endeavours  used  to  keep  them  fast  to  the  Church, 
having  lately  lost  two  of  the  most  considerable  familys  in 
England,  and  honour  to  that  family  is  the  best  baite.  .  .  . 

“  As  to  Mr.  Heneage  and  Mr.  William  going  to  drinke  the  Bath 
waters,  I  know  what  to  wish,  but  not  what  to  say.  According 
to  my  present  remembrance,  the  drinking  of  minerall  waters 
was  a  practice  wholely  either  not  known  or  neglected  or  rejected 
by  the  ancients. 

“  Two  reasons  I  can  give  why  they  are  so  much  in  use  in  the 
present  age.  First,  they  keep  their  patients  in  physick  all 
the  spring  in  order  to  the  preparation  of  their  bodys  ;  and 
in  summer,  when  there  is  no  place  for  other  physick,  they  may 
[make]  them  profitable  by  sending  them  to  the  waters  .  .  . 
The  other  is  the  content  they  give  to  all  persons  under 
restraint,  as  wives  and  sonnes  and  daughters,  who  from  hence 
take  a  convenient  occasion  of  enjoying  their  pleasure.  As 
to  the  benefitt  they  bring  to  the  patient,  certainly  change 
of  ayr,  regular  diett,  alacrity  of  conversation  and  exercise, 
which  are  all  ways  prescrib’d  with  this  physick,  worke  reall 
effects.  Again,  my  Lord,  I  speak  not  out  of  opinion  but 
knowledge,  that  the  meer  opinion  or  conceit  that  a  patient 
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hath  of  his  physitian  that  he  is  under,  or  physick  he  is  in,  does, 
of  it  self  e,  reall  cures  .  .  .  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  all 
waters  at  their  first  finding  out,  doe  farr  more  cures  then  they 
doe  afterwards  in  successe  of  time,  for  familiarity  or  custome 
diminishes  the  fame  or  conceiv’d  great  opinion  of  any  thing  ; 
and  if  ever  they  doe  hurt  (which  I  believe  of  themselves  they 
oftener  doe  then  good)  then  opinion  has  little  place. 

“  My  Lady  Essex  nursing  her  owne  child,  to  me,  my  Lord, 
is  a  very  gratefull  story,”  showing  good  nature,  great  love 
to  her  husband,  lack  of  pride  or  coyness,  tender  compassion 
and  no  aversion  to  care  and  pains.  Sure  I  am  there  is  less 
danger  by  it  then  in  the  frequent  bearing  of  children,  and 
by  it,  she  restamps  her  own  good  qualities  upon  her  off¬ 
spring.  Signed,  Tho.  Baines.  25  pp. 


Francis  Bell  to  his  cousin,  Daniel  Finch. 

1676,  June  26. — Concerning  a  lease  which  he  is  about  to 
make  of  some  part  of  Sir  John  Finch’s  estate.  Has  found 
a  good  tenant  who  will  take  Broxholme  farm  at  66/.  per  annum 
for  seven  years,  and  give  65.  8<i.  per  acre  for  the  same  term 
“  for  all  the  great  marsh,”  ploughing  half  of  it  only,  “  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  made  use  of  till  it  be  laid  level.”  Com¬ 
plains  that  the  bailiff  at  Gosberton  is  “  very  scrupulous 
of  mowing  the  grass.”  If  it  appears  to  the  farmers  that  the 
landlord  neglects  the  management  of  his  estate,  “itt  will  be 
very  difficult  to  find  a  tenant  who  will  hyre  itt  att  halfe  the 
value.”  Has  presumed  to  order  Lacy  to  proceed  with  the 
mowing,  “  that  the  estate  might  not  appear  so  ruinous  that 
a  stranger  att  first  view  should  scarce  think  itt  worth  the 
owning.”  1  p.  Seal  of  arms. 

Overleaf  : — 

Copy  of  Finch’s  answer,  thanking  his  cousin  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  about  his  uncle  s  estate,  and 
entirely  approving  of  all  he  has  done  and  proposes  to 
do.  July  1,  1676.  J  p. 

Louis  XIV. 

1676  [Sept.  25-]  Oct.  5.  Versailles. — Pass  for  the  Countess 
of  “  Vinchelse,”  returning  into  England.  Signed,  Louis  ; 
countersigned,  Arnauld.  French.  1  p.  Seal  impressed. 


Speech  by  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1676,  Oct.  23. — To  Mr.  Sergeant  Scroggs,  on  his  appointment 
as  puisne  justice  of  Common  Pleas.  Draft.  2\  pp. 

Comte  de  Lestolmell  to  Lord  Winchilsea. 

1676  Dec  [2-]  12.  Turin.— Congratulating  him  on  his 
successful  journey  and  hoping  that  he  and  the  Countess  will 
enjoy  the  carnival  at  Venice.  Has  had  no  letter  from 
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England,  but  knows  one  must  have  patience  to  bear  what  one 
cannot  remedy. 

Prays  to  know  if  his  Highness  (the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany) 
has  resolved  to  send  a  gentleman  to  Prince  Robert,  and 
reminds  him  to  send  the  promised  writing  touching  the 
changing  of  iron  into  steel.  French.  1 \  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  to  the  Duchess,  “Madama  Reale  ” 

of  Savoy. 

1676,  Dec.  5.  Florence.— Arrived  at  Florence  last  week,  and 
in  a  few  days  means  to  set  forward  for  Venice.  Prays  for  her 
Highness’s  commands,  and  hopes  on  his  return  to  France 
to  offer  his  respects  in  person.  Draft.  Italian.  1  p. 

Laurence  Hyde. 

1676,  Dec.  28.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Warrant  for  commis¬ 
sion  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Master  of  the  Robes,  as  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Nimeguen.  Sign 
Manual.  Countersigned  by  Williamson,  f  p. 

Quakers. 

[1676  ?] — Petition  to  the  King  and  Council  of  certain 
peaceable  subjects  called  Quakers,  who  have  suffered  great 
havock  and  spoil  of  their  goods  and  estates  upon  the  Act 
against  Conventicles,  and  are  now  further  exposed  to  utter 
ruin  by  being  prosecuted  as  Popish  recusants,  and  writs  issued 
out  to  seize  upon  two  thirds  of  their  real  estates.  Pray  his 
Majesty  to  put  a  stop  to  these  severe  proceedings  in  the  future, 
and  to  cause  restitution  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  estates 
already  seized.  1  p. 

A  list  of  names  of  those  convicted  stated  to  be  annexed, 
but  not  now  with  the  petition. 

F.  Steffano  Sanvitali,  Conte  di  Fontanellatto,  Marchese 
di  Belforte  &c,  Lieut.  Vicar  General  for  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Venice. 

1677,  Jan.  [9 — ]  1 9. — From  his  dwelling  in  the  Priory  at 
Venice.  Pass,  addressed  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Order, 
for  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  Lieutenant  for  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  in  his  provinces  of  Kent  and  Somerset,  who  is  now 
leaving  Venice,  to  travel  in  the  Levant.  Signed  and  sealed. 
Italian.  1  p. 


Marine  Treaty  with  France. 

167 6[— 7],  Feb.  28.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Warrant  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Finch  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Marine  Treaty  concluded  by  Ralph  Montagu,  ambassador 
extraordinary,  with  France.  Sign  Manual.  Countersigned 
by  Coventry.  1  p.  [ Calendared  in  S.P.  Dom.  from  a  copy.] 
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Smyrna. 

1677>  APril  16-26.— Certificate  by  Paul  Ricaut,  Consul, 
®  xn  °,  cers  health,  in  all  ports — on  the  departure 
o  the  Carl  of  Winchelsea,  with  his  son  and  Mr.  Peter  Ricaut  and 
three  servants,  on  board  the  ship  the  Crowned  Dolphin,  Master, 
Captain  William  Henry,  to  go  to  Marseilles — that  there  neither 
is  or  lias  been  any  contagious  disease  in  or  about  Smyrna, 
but  all  in  good  and  perfect  health.  Signed  by  Ricaut  and 
John  Freeman.  Seal  of  the  Company.  Italian.  1  p. 

Francis  Bell  to  [his  cousin]  Daniel  Finch  at  Kensington, 

near  London. 

1677,  Aug.  27. — Mr.  Wildbore,  the  tenant  with  whom  I 
arranged  for  part  of  Sir  John  Finch’s  estate,  is  much  troubled 
that  the  covenants  are  not  performed  accordingly  to  agreement  ; 
the  necessary  repairs  not  having  been  made,  and  the  inhabitants 
denying  him  right  of  common.  Unless  you  either  “  hire  him 
a  commonable  house  or  intend  to  give  the  towne  a  tryall  for  that 
he  hath  already,  itt  will  be  very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
more  prejudice  the  estate  for  the  future.”  And  now  I  presume 
to  beg  a  favour  in  behalf  “  of  a  worthy  gentleman  and  kinsman, 
Mr.  John  Nalson  of  Doddington  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  who 
married  one  of  Dr.  Peyton’s  daughters.  The  businesse 
is  this  :  Dr.  Mapletoft,  Deane  of  Ely,  is  lately  dead,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  King  hath  byn  pleased  to  present 
Dr.  Spencer  (Mr.  of  Bennett  College  in  Cambridge  and 
one  of  the  prebendaryes  of  Ely)  to  that  Deanary,  soe  that 
the  prebend’s  place  appeares  to  be  void,  and  in  the  King’s 
guift.”  If  you  would  please  to  move  my  Lord  Chancellor  on 
my  cousin  Xalson’s  behalf,  it  would  be  a  great  obligation 
to  me.*  1  p.  Seal  of  arms. 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Finch. -f- 

1677-8,  Jan.  14. — “My  last  letter  to  you  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Coke  in  the  generall  ship,  since  which  there  has  bin  great 
alterations  in  our  affaires.  The  Parliament,  which  was 
adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  December,  and  which  the  King  by 
proclamation  had  declared  should  be  further  adjourned  from 
that  time  to  April  next,  was  ordered  by  a  message  from  the 
King  to  both  houses  on  the  3rd  of  December  to  adjourne 
but  to  the  15th  January,  forasmuch  matters  of  importance 
had  happened  about  which  his  Majesty  thought  it  necessary 
to  advise  with  his  Parliament  ;  this  occasioned  matter  of 
great  discourse,  and  people  began  to  talk  of  nothing  but  a 
war  with  France,  and  though  since  again  those  conjectures 
ceased,  yet  upon  the  whole  tis  most  probable  we  shall  have 
war  with  France,  and  tis  generally  talkt  of  againe. _ 

*  This  application  was  not  at  the  time  successful.  Dr.  Spencer  s  stall 
remained  vacant  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  then  filled  by  Dr.  John 
Moore  ;  but  Dr.  Nalson  was  appointed  to  another  of  the  prebends  in  1684. 

f  The  most  interesting  parts  of  this  letter  are  crossed  through,  perhaps 
that  the  mere  news  may  serve  as  a  draft  for  a  letter  to  some  one  else. 
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u  I  will  very  briefly  give  you  my  conjectures  upon  the  whole 
matter.  Our  court  has  all  along  laboured  for  a  separate 
peace  between  Holland  and  France,  and  as  this  was  intended 
a  gratification  to  France,  so  France  made  England  believe 
that  he  would  doe  anything  that  he  should  think  reasonable 
towards  it,  so  that  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  on  the  part 
of  Holland,  whose  very  being  depended  upon  the  safety  of 
Flanders,  as  also  the  greatnesse  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon 
his  being  at  the  head  of  an  army.  To  bring  therefore  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  terms  of  moderation,  the  marriage  with 
Lady  Mary  was  made.  But  the  Prince  declaring  he 
would  never  agree  to  a  peace  under  such  and  such  termes, 
viz.  a  sufficient  frontier  to  Flanders,  the  King  and  Duke, 
partly  for  the  reasonablenesse  of  the  thing,  partly  for  the 
expediency  of  it  for  the  interest  of  England  and  partly  in 
affection  to  the  Prince,  to  whom  they  are  both  very  kind, 
have  proposed  such  termes  to  France  as  the  King  calls  most 
unreasonable  and  has  refused  to  agree  to.  So  that  tis  likely  to 
end  in  a  war,  in  order  whereunto  the  King  has  made  an  alliance 
with  Holland.  And  tho  a  war  with  France  is  greatly 
desired  by  every  body,  yet  now  tis  likely  to  come  upon  us, 
some  malecontents  are  endeavouring  to  raise  jealousy  in 
the  people,  as  if  it  would  not  be  a  war  in  earnest,  that  twas 
a  trick  only  to  gett  money  ;  nay  some  have  said  tis  too  late 
now  to  make  a  war. 

“  The  States  of  Holland  have  received  the  Princesse  of 
Orange  with  great  respect  and  demonstration  of  universal 
joy,  and  have  presented  her  6,000  pistolls  per  annum  during 
her  life,  payable  out  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  to  com¬ 
mence  immediately. 

“  The  French  Ambassador  made  a  publick  entry  about 
five  weeks  since,  and  Prince  Rupert’s  coach  was  expressely 
ordered  to  proecede  the  Ambassador’s,  because  the  Princes  of 
the  blould  in  France  have  possession  of  the  like  privilege. 

“  Many  artifices  are  used  to  discompose  the  Parliament 
and  ’tis  said  they  will  fall  upon  the  Speaker  for  adjourning 
the  House  these  two  or  three  last  times  sine  question,  and  this 
is  lookt  upon  a  thing  to  irritate  the  House  and  putt  them  out 
of  humour.  But  tho  almost  all  talk  of  their  willingnesse 
to  give  any  money  towards  this  war,  yet  they  adde  a  kind 
of  condition,  provided  they  might  be  sure  it  should  be  faithfully 
applied  to  it,  and  T  hear  that  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury 
have  sent  Sir  Ellis  Leighton  into  France  to  evill  purposes  of 
disturbing  the  government.  But  I  hope  all  will  doe  well, 
for  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  will  not  deny  the 
Parliament  anything  in  reference  to  this  money  or  war  that 
can  consist  with  the  Majesty  of  his  person  and  government. 

“  But  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  at  this  day  is  the 
declaration  of  the  King  that  the  houses,  which  are  to  meet 
to-morrow  shall  adjourne  to  the  28tli  of  this  moneth.  This 
people  talk  very  strangely  of  as  a  thing  done  on  purpose  to 
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gratify  France,  that  the  Parliament  may  not  by  their  advice 
to  the  King  to  enter  into  the  war  hinder  the  King  of  France 
from  taking  Ostend,  which  is  but  weakly  garrisoned  and  which 
’tis  said  the  French  are  going  to  besiege.  But  the  true  reason 
is  this.  In  our  treaty  with  Villa  Hermosa  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  here  we  are  labouring  to  get  Ostend  for  a 
cautionary  towne  ;  the  Spanish  ministers  deny  to  agree  to 
it,  hoping  that  the  Parliament  may  oblige  the  King  to  enter 
into  the  war  before  this  point  shall  be  adjusted  and  so  to  defeat 
the  King  of  it.  Upon  this  account  the  Parliament  is  to  be 
adjourned  till  we  can  expressly  hear  from  Villa  Hermosa, 
but  in  the  meantime,  least  the  King  of  France  might  surprise 
Ostend,  our  King  has  ordered  his  men  [of]  war  to  lye  before 
it  to  hinder  the  French  from  approaching  it  by  sea  in  long 
boats  from  Dunkirk  and  to  assist  the  towne  if  occasion  be  ; 
so  intent  is  the  King  on  his  present  busnesse,  and  this  though 
France  offered  to  take  Ostend  at  their  charge  and  to  give  it 
to  the  King  of  England  if  he  would  continue  his  friendship 
to  France.  My  Lord  Dunbarton  is  gone  over  into  France  to 
bring  home  the  English  and  Scots  forces  there. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  dead,  and  his  death  is  the  more 
lamented  because  (he  being  a  lusty  child)  ’tis  attributed  to 
the  unskilfullnesse  of  the  women  about  him. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  is  dead,  and  my  Lord  Marshall  is  [in] 
possession  of  his  long  expected  reversion. 

Lord  Ranelagh  is  made  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  and  so  is  my 
Lord  Angier  [Aungier]  Earl  of  Goran  [Gowran]*  and  to  marry 
my  Lady  Goran,  the  relict  of  my  Lord  Goran  the  Duke  of 
Ormond’s  third  sonne,  who  is  a  great  fortune. 

“  Sir  Robert  Shirley  is  summoned  to  Parliament  by  the 
writt,  by  the  name  and.  title  of  Lord  Ferrers,  this  title  being 
between  the  Duchesse  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Robert’s  grand¬ 
mother,  and  so  the  King  by  law  may  dispose  of  it  to  which 
of  them  he  pleases.  But  I  hear  this  case  will  be  disputed  by 
the  Lords  because  twas  not  done  in  the  first  descent. 

“  Dr.  San  croft  succeeds  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
and  in  his  room  Dr.  Hill  is  Dean  and  Dr.  Tillotson  [the  Dean 
of  Canterbury]  prebend  of  Paul’s. 

“  Mr.  Harrington,  of  whom  you  have  had  some  account 
in  the  journall  I  sent  you  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  convicted 
of  very  pernicious  words,  viz.  that  there  is  no  treason  but 
against  the  three  estates,  and  more  to  the  purpose. 

“  My  Lord  Pembroke  is  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
blasphemy  and  forcing  a  parson  as  he  was  goeing  to 
the  sacrament,  into  his  house,  and  making  him  drink  three  great 
glasses  of  sack.  This  may  possibly  be  discourst  of  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  because  ’tis  time  of  privilege  and  therefor 
my  father  has  order  to  open  the  fact  to  them  as  soon  as  the 

House  sitts. 


*  sic.  Should  be  Earl  of  Longford. 
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“  I  had  agreed  with  the  Church  of  Rochester  for  50 i.  for 
the  renewing  of  your  lease,  and  desired  Dr.  Breval  to  gett  it 
drawne,  but  he  brings  me  word  that  they  cannot  find  the  counter¬ 
part  signed  by  you,  and  so  had  no  draught  to  goe  by  in  the 
making  of  this  new  lease,  and  therefore  desired  me  to  looke 
out  your  lease,  but  I  cannot  find  any  such  thing  nor  indeed 
any  writing  that  concerns  the  title  of  your  estate.  I  have 
inquired  of  Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  who  does  not  know  neither  where 
any  of  your  writings  are,  but  says  he  has  a  box  or  two  of  yours 
which  he  will  shew  me.  However  least  I  should  not  find 
your  lease  there,  I  pray  direct  where  I  may  look  for  it,  for 
till  I  have  it  I  cannot  renew  your  lease. 

“  On  January  14th,  the  day  before  the  Parliament  was  to 
meet,  came  hither  Monsr.  Ruvigny’s  sonne,  upon  pretence  of 
buying  horses,  but  his  errand  was  to  make  overtures  of  an 
accomodation.  The  point  in  difference,  all  others,  which  I 
cant  particularly  tell  you,  being  adjusted,  was  the  restitution 
of  Valenciennes,  Conde  and  Tournay.  He  offers  to  deliver 
up  the  two  first  if  he  may  keep  the  last,  and  to  persuade  the 
King,  desires  him  to  remember  the  strict  friendship  that 
was  between  them  and  all  their  mutuall  engagements  ;  that  if 
the  King  will  agree  to  it  he  will  give  him  two  millions  ;  that  the 
Dolphin  shall  marry  Madam’s  daughter  and  he  will  give  her 
Tournay  in  dower  ;  and  to  tempt  my  Lord  Treasurer  to  it, 
he  has  orders  to  make  him  immense  proposalls  to  make  his  owne 
fortune.  But  if  after  all  he  can’t  prevail  at  Court,  then  he  is 
to  deal  with  his  near  relation  by  marriage,  Mr.  Russell,  and 
to  give  him  and  such  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  hee  and  Mr.  Russell  shall  think  fitt  what  summes  of  money 
he  shall  appoint,  thereby  to  divert  the  fury  of  the  Parliament 
from  a  warr.  These  are  his  instructions,  as  Mr.  Montague 
writes,  but  tho  all  the  first  particulars  have  proved  true, 
yet  possibly  this  last  may  be  false  and  may  [be]  his  owne 
invention  to  libell  Mr.  Russell,  whom  he  hates  for  opposing 
his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Northumberland.  But  as  to 
the  main  businesse  I  am  in  great  doubt  what  to  think  ;  I 
begin  almost  to  fear  there  will  be  peace,  yet  the  King  and 
Duke  seemed  resolved  and  accordingly  prepare  for  war,  and 
when  Barillon,  the  French  Ambassador,  made  him  these  pro¬ 
posals  he  forbid  him  to  discourse  with  him  any  more  of  any 
businesse  without  giving  him  his  propositions  in  writing. 

“  The  Speaker  has  more  and  more  exasperated  the  Parliament 
by  his  indiscreet  and  insolent  behaviour  on  the  day  of  the 
adjournment  ;  acknowledging  to  them  when  they  demanded 
the  question  for  the  adjournment  that  twas  their  right,  but 
the  practice  had  bin  otherwise  and  he  would  proceed  in  it,  and 
there  would  [be]  time  enough  when  they  meet  againe  to  debate 
that  matter.  Some  think  he  desires  to  be  turned  out  that  the 
King  may  make  him  a  Lord  ;  perhaps  my  Lord  Treasurer 
may  underhand  assist  him  to  make  the  first  step,  but  as  much 
oppose  him  in  the  second.  Draft.  4  pp. 
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Daniel  Finch  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Finch. 

1677—8,  Feb.  13.  London. — “  I  had  wrote  you  a  very  long 
letter  in  January  which  I  was  sending  by  the  post,  but  under¬ 
standing  from  Mr.  Coke,  who  was  come  back  from  the  general 
ships,  that  he  intended  to  sett  out  for  Constantinople  within 
a  few  daies,  I  have  ever  since  detained  my  letter  in  expectation 
of  his  going,  which  he  has  at  length  appointed  to  be  to-morrow. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  very  many  things  which 
I  then  had  wrote,  but  neverthelesse  I  shall  extract  the  most 
materiall  parts  of  my  letter,  and  make  such  addicions  as 
these  four  weeks  have  furnisht  me  with.  .  .  . 

“  On  the  15th  of  January  the  Parliament  mett,  and  the  King 
sent  to  them  to  adjourne  to  the  28th.  This  was  very  much 
dislikt  by  most  people,  and  improved  by  those  who  had  spread 
abroad  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  in  earnest,  but  only  a  trick 
to  gett  money,  and  particularly  that  this  adjournment  was  on 
purpose  to  gratify  France,  etc. 

“  But  the  true  reason  of  it  was  in  hopes  to  gett  Ostend 
for  a  cautionary  towne,  which  the  Spanish  Ambassador  had 
desired,  and  to  this  end  Mr.  Godolphin  was  sent  into  Flanders 
that  the  King  might  open  the  Parliament  with  so  advantagious 
a  circumstance,  but  Godolphin  is  returned  re  infecta.  In  the 
[mean]  time  the  King  ordered  his  ships  to  lye  before  Ostend 
to  prevent  the  French  from  approaching  it  by  sea  in  long 
boats. 

“  The  foundation  of  this  is  that  the  King  of  England  having 
labour’d  for  a  peace,  and  made  so  great  a  step  towards  it  as  to 
marry  his  niece  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  agreed  with  the  Prince 
upon  such  terms  as  might  yet  leave  in  Flanders  a  sufficient 
frontier  to  Holland,  and  there  was  reson  to  believe  would 
be  acceptable  to  France,  accordingly  proposed  to  France, 
who  resented  them  as  unreasonable,  but  afterwards  agreed 
to  all  but  only  the  restoring  of  Tournay.  So  the  King  dis¬ 
appointed,  immediately  proceeded  to  make  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  States  of  Holland  for  the 
preservacion  of  Flanders.  [This  'paragraph  is  struck  through .] 

“  On  the  28th  of  January  the  Parliament  mett  and  the 
King  made  them  the  enclosed  speech.*  I  shall  not  here  write 
you  as  formerly  so  particular  an  account  of  the  Parliament  s 
proceedings  to  this  time  as  I  intend  hereafter,  so  I  shall 
reserve  circumstances  to  another  time  and  I  shall  onely  tell 
you  some  matters  of  fact  which  are  in  every  body’s  mouth. 

“  The  propositions  or  (as  the  phrase  is)  the  project  of  peace 
made  by  the  King  of  England  to  France  was  commonly  talkt 
of  and  as  commonly  that  the  onely  difference  was  about  the 
restitution  of  Tournay.  The  House  of  Commons  were  afraid 
that  such  a  peace  might  not  be  advantagious  enough  for 
England,  at  least  (as  was  said  in  the  House),  one  towne  was 
not  worth  so  great  a  summe  as  the  King  in  his  speech  had 

*  The  King’s  speech,  Commons’  address  and  King’s  answer,  are  printed 
in  Pari.  Hist.  Yol.  iv. 
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implicitly  demanded.  So  to  secure  themselves  from  those 
fears  they  made  the  enclosed  addresse  to  the  King,  to  which  is 
added  the  King’s  answer  to  it.  They  had  and  still  have  a  great 
mind  to  reply  to  this  answer,  but  for  the  present  they  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supply.  Great  debate  there  was 
about  the  alliance  and  they  were  very  earnest  to  know  the 
particulars  of  it,  as  they  did  of  the  Triple  league,  in  order  to 
suite  their  supply  to  it  ;  and  all  this  was  onely  to  make  the 
summe  to  be  given  as  little  as  was  possible,  still  believing  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  and  Sir  George  Hugeson  (?)*  proposed 
350,000?,  but  twas  carried  that  90  ships,  26,000  foot,  4  regiments 
of  horse  of  490  and  2  regiments  of  dragoons  of  890  were  necessary 
to  support  the  King  in  his  alliance  with  Holland  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  lessening  the 
power  of  France,  and  the  committee  appointed  to  compute 
the  charge  of  these  sea  and  land  forces  have  calculated  it  at 
147,000?.  per  month.  But  the  King  has  offered  them  towards 
the  charge  all  the  customes  except  onely  200,000?.  per  ann. 
which  he  must  reserve  for  his  other  occasions.  This  is  not  yet 
reported,  so  the  summe  is  not  stated  nor  given. 

“  Now  after  all  the  doubts  are  not  cleared  yet  whether 
there  will  be  a  war  or  no.  I  shall  shortly  tell  you  the  reasons 
for  the  conjectures  on  both  sides. 

“  That  there  will  be  war,  ’tis  said  the  league  with  Holland 
is  offensive  and  defensive  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders,  which 
is  so  much  true  that  Secretary  Williamson  told  the  House  the 
King  of  France  might  be  justified  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  [to]  do  any  act  of  hostility  against  us,  and  that  there 
wanted  nothing  to  enter  into  acts  of  hostility  but  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  concurrence  in  a  supply  to  enable  the  King  to  it.  And 
Secretary  Coventry  told  them  upon  his  faith  that  he  knew 
not  so  much  as  of  any  treaty  on  foot  of  any  accomodation 
or  peace,  and  that  he  had  order  from  the  King  to  assure  them 
from  him  that  there  was  none.  Our  preparations  for  war 
are  great,  for  our  fleet  is  in  great  forwardnesse  and,  God  be 
thanked,  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman 
that  has  lately  seen  it,  and  Mr.  Pepys  assured  the  House  that 
if  they  gave  money  the  whole  of  the  sail  might  be  at  sea  before 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

“  Fifteen  of  the  thirty  new  ships  are  in  great  forwardnesse, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  at  sea  by  the  forenamed  time  and 
the  rest  sailed  by  Michaelmas. 

“  The  King  has  sent  600  men  to  Jersye  and  some  to  Gernsey 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  money  to  repair  some  things  necessary 
to  be  done  in  those  places. 

“  The  King  has  ordered  my  Lord  Carlisle  to  goe  to  his 
government  to  Jamaica  within  a  fortnight,  least  after  that  his 
passage  might  not  be  safe,  and  accordingly  he  is  preparing 
for  it,  and  is  to  carry  with  him  I  think  1,000  men. 

*  Reading  doubtful.  No  such  name  in  list  of  members  at  this  date. 
Possibly  George  Hutchins  is  meant. 
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“  My  Lord  Ossory,  who  has  bin  in  Holland  to  adjust  termes 
for  the  English  and  has  gott  them  a  peny  [a]  day  more  than 
formerly  and  is  himselfe  to  be  the  commander  in  chief  of  all 
his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  States  of  Holland  of  pay,  which 
are  6  regiments  and  are  or  will  be  made  up  about  5,000  men, 
is  gone  back  this  morning  into  Holland. 

“  My  Lord  Dunbarton  is  gone  into  France  to  bring  home 
all  our  men  there,  which  are  all  disbanded,  but  the  King  of 
France  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  home  till  a  month  after 
the  war  is  declared  and  ’tis  said  there  were  a  regiment  of  horse 
drawn  up  to  charge  them  if  upon  disbanding  they  would  not 
disperse  themselves.  But  the  reasons  which  make  people  yet 
jealous  least  there  should  be  no  war  are  such  as  these.  That 
the  committee  for  calculating  the  expense  of  the  sea  and  land- 
forces  made  very  slow  progresse  in  it,  having  finished  that 
work  but  yesterday  ;  and  yet  the  court  did  not  much  presse 
them  to  greater  hast,  but  the  first  fervour  seemed  much  abated. 

“  That  so  great  a  summe  as  is  but  barely  necessary  can  never 
be  reasonably  hoped  for  till  the  war  be  declared,  especially 
since  the  greatest  part  of  it  must  lye  upon  land,  which  gentlemen 
will  never  be  induced  (?)  to  charge  so  highly  while  the  occasion 
is  yet  uncertain,  nor  will  any  persons  propose  any  other 
expedient  for  the  raising  of  money  till  they  see  ’tis  of  necessity 
to  be  done.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason  (now  the  King  had 
so  great  forces)  not  to  declare  a  war,  since  as  before  said  France 
has  already  sufficient  justifiable  grounds  for  acts  of  hostility 
against  us  ;  unlesse  there  be  no  real  intention  on  our  part 
to  make  war,  or  at  least  some  hopes  of  accommodation  yet 
remaining. 

“  Lastly  ’tis  not  probable  that,  if  Tournay,  as  is  supposed, 
be  the  place  in  difference,  the  King  of  France  will  loose 
1,100,000£.  per  ann.  which  is  I  believe  [the  value?]  of  our  trade 
and  venture  the  effects  of  90  sail  of  our  ships  and  almost  as  many 
of  Holland,  and  30,000  men  onely  for  one  towne  which  did  not 
cost  him  one  blow,  for  I  think  it  surrendered  itself,  and  is  not  so 
strong  but  upon  a  rupture  he  can  much  more  easily  take  it 
than  many  other  places  which  did  not  hold  out  10  daies. 

“  In  short  I  fear  there  is  hope  and  probability  of  compounding 
this  difference  with  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
coming  to  court  looks  as  if  twere  on  purpose  to  bear  the  odium 
of  this  proceeding,  and  perhaps  France  will  make  peace,  as 
generally  he  has  done  the  war,  by  the  force  of  money. 

“  The  reason  of  this  anticipation  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  war  with  France  was  a  little  after  publickly  talkt  of,  viz. 
that  the  propositions  of  peace  concerted  between  the  King 
and  Prince  of  Orange  and  offered  to  the  King  of  France  being 
rejected,  and  so  the  King  of  England  disappointed  of  such 
a  peace  as  might  secure  so  much  of  Flanders  as  might  be  a 
sufficient  frontier  to  Holland,  he  entered  into  a  league.”  [ This 
last  paragraph  appears  to  he  meant  for  interpolation ,  probably  m 
place  of  that  struck  out.  See  p.  39  above.]  Draft.  3£  pp. 
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[Heneage]  Earl  of  Winchilsea  to  his  cousin  [Lord 

Chancellor  Finch]. 

1678,  April  9.  Eastwell. — I  am  very  sensible  of  the  great 
honour  you  have  done  me,  “  in  the  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  King’s  Lieutenant.  I  am  much  satisfyed  that  those 
gentlemen  have  found  the  King’s  displeasure  .  .  .  and  I 
doubt  not  but  to  supply  their  places  with  persons  of  good 
interest  and  great  loyalty.  .  .  As  for  Barham  Downes,  I 
shall  appeare,  as  I  ought  to  do.  Your  Lordship  will  much 
oblige  me  in  letting  me  know  whither  you  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  make  the  King  an  invitation  hither 
or  no.  When  I  receive  orders  from  the  Councill  board,  I 
shall  do  the  best  service  I  can  as  to  the  pressing  of  men  for  the 
Navy.  .  .  .”  2\  pp. 

The  States  General  to  the  Same. 

1678,  [April  24r-]  May  4.  The  Hague. — Recommending 
the  Sieur  Diderich  de  Leyden  de  Leeuwen,  Burgomaster  of 
Leyden,  deputy  for  Holland  and  West  Frise  &c,  whom  they 
are  sending  to  his  Majesty  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
to  offer  their  thanks,  and  to  propose  to  him  (conjointly  with 
the  Sieur  van  Beuninghen)  certain  affairs  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  Signed  D.  van  Wyngaerde,  President  ;  H.  Fagel. 
French.  1  \  pp. 

Speech  by  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1678,  June  18. — To  Mr.  Sergeant  Bramston,  on  delivering 
him  his  patent  as  a  Baron  of  Exchequer.  1J  pp. 

Charles  II  to  the  Same. 

[1678,]  July  24.  Windsor. — “  I  do  finde  by  what  my 
Lord  Yarmouth  hath  shewed  me,  that  the  commission  is  not 
yett  gon  forth  for  the  justises  of  peace  in  Norfolk,  therefore 
I  see  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  Sir  J.  Hobart,  Sir  J.  Holland 
and  Sir  R.  Kempe  out  of  the  peace,  at  least  the  two  first,  for 
ther  is  no  objection  against  it  but  in  disobligeing  those  sorte  of 
people  who  will  never  be  obliged,  and  any  countenance 
I  give  them  is  only  used  against  myselfe  and  government. 
C.  R.”  Holograph.  1  p.  Seal  with  royal  monogram  and 
crown.  Endorsed  on  covering  sheet  {by  Daniel  Finch)  “  Letter 
and  direction  for  speech,*  from  King  Charles  II,  under  his  own 
hand,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch.” 

T.  Woodruffe  to  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1678,  Oct.  1.  Leeze. — Letter  of  sympathy  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  [Lady  Mary]  with  religious  consolations.  Also  prays 
her  to  remember  the  many  comforts  she  has  left,  in  a  most 
excellent  and  loving  husband  and  sweet  children.  Thanks  her 


*  For  these  directions  (written  two  years  later)  see  p.  89  below. 
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for  her  own  and  Mr.  Finch’s  noble  bounty  to  his  son  at 
Cambridge.  1|  pp. 

Justices  of  Peace. 

[1678  ?] — Paper  headed  “  A  list  of  the  Justices  of  Peace 
put  out  of  commission  since  your  Lordship  had  the  Seals.” 


Henry  Rumsey  1 

John  Williams  j 

Thos.  Hodskin 
Marmaduke  Groyn 
John  Gunter 
Edw.  Herbert 
Bazillas  Johnes 
John  Gwynn 

Francis  Buller,  jun. 


Thomas  Kendall 


Sir  Gilbert  Clark 


Sir  Francis  Drake 
John  Upton 
Thos.  Reynell 
John  Hale 

Richard  Silverlock 
Edw.  Rudge 
William  Powell 
Hanes  Barley 


Martin  Button 
John  Jones 

Henry  Millberne 

Marmaduke  Gibbs 
Richard  Seys 


Brecon. 
April,  1674 

June,  1676 

Cambridge. 
March,  1676 

Cornwall. 
Feb.,  1675  [-6] 

Derby. 
March,  1676 

Devon. 
Dec.,  1675 

June,  1676 

Essex. 

}  Feb.,  1 675[ — 6] 

May,  1676 
1674 

Glamorgan. 
|  June,  1676 

May,  1678 
}  Aug.,  1677 


per  Marquis 

Worcester.* 


per  Marquis 

Worcester. 


per  Sir  Tho.  Chiche- 
ley. 

per  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelauny. 

at  his  owne  request 
presented  per  Sir 
Sam.  Clark,  pour 
age  and  infirmity. 

per  Earl  of  Bath. 

per  Earl  of  Bath. 

pour  not  taking 
oaths. 

per  Lord  Mainard. 

pour  etre  vexatious 
al  neighbors  et  de 
mal  reputation. 

per  Bishop  of 

Landaff. 

at  the  desire  of  H. 
of  Commons. 

per  MarquisWorces- 
ter,  representing 
misdemeanours . 


*  The  notes  are  in  Daniel  Finch’s  hand. 
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Sir  Thos.  Overbury  1 
Edward  Smith  i 

Robert  Read 
Tho.  Sanders 
Tho.  Carpenter 

Cranmer  Harris 
Sir  Vere  Francks, 
K.B. 

Sir  John  Tufton, 
Bart. 

Sir  John  Darell 
Archibald  Clinkard, 
esq. 

Roger  Payne,  esq. 

Sir  Oliver  Butler* 


Gloucestershire. 
July,  1678 
Hertford. 

Feb.,  1675[-6] 

Kent. 

Feb.,  1675[-6] 

>  March,  1678 

April,  1678 


per  Bishop  of 
London. 

pour  not  taking 
oaths. 

per  Judge  Twysden. 

per  order  de  Rex. 


per  order  de  Rex. 
que  lp.  putt  out 
propria. 

Kesteven  in  Lincolnshire. 


John  Hatcher 


Samuell  Buck 
George  Welch 
William  Barker 


Sir  Robert  Peyton 
Richard  Adams 
Charles  Umphrevill 
Tho.  Johnson 


Sir  Edw.  Morgan  of 
Llantranan 

Henry  Probert  i 
John  Arnold,  esq.  | 


Sept.,  1676 


Middlesex. 
Feb.,  1675[-6] 


Feb.,  1675[-6] 
May,  1676  1 
July,  1678 
June,  1678  J 

Monmouth. 

June,  1676 


Nov.,  1677 


Montgomery. 


sur  complaint  de 
E.  of  Lindsey  to 
Rex. 

pour  abetting  an 
offender  and  go¬ 
ing  off  the  Bench, 
quia  ne  prevail 
que  represented 
al  Rex,  ordered 
by  Rex  in 
Council. 

per  order  del  Rex. 

pour  dispersing  of 
libells  qui  fut 
represen  :  al  Rex 
in  Council. 

per  Bishop  of 
Landaff  quia  a 
papist. 

pour  affronts  al 
Duke  and  mis¬ 
demeanours  in 
son  office,  ut 
represented  per 
Marquis  Worces¬ 
ter. 


Edward  Lloyd 
Rees  Wynn 


*  Added  by  Finch. 


per  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cher  bury. 
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Will.  Fenwick  of 
Bywell,  esq. 


George  Tresham 


Sir  John  Hobart  ] 

Sir  John  Holland 
Sir  Robert  Kemp  J 
Rich.  Brayntwait  ' 
Nicholas  Stilman 
Roger  Spelman 
Richard  Browne 
Chris.  Bedingfeild 
Clement  Herne  / 

Sucklin  Jay  esq. 


Sir  Henry  Calverley 
John  Gibson  esq. 
Sir  Tho.  Strickland 


Daniel  Wicherly 


Henry  Whitehead 
Sir  Robert  Henley 


Sir  Edw.  Bromfeild 
Sir  John  Platt 
Stephen  Mosdell 
John  Holmden 
George  Duke 

Sir  Nich  Stoughton  | 
Humphrey  Beane  / 
Richard  Hull  J 


George  Welch 
Sir  John  Babor 


Northumberland. 
May,  1678 

Northampton. 
Nov.,  1674 

Norfolk. 

June,  1678 

July,  1678 

Feb.,  1677[-8] 

North  Riding. 
Nov.,  1677 
May,  1678 

Salop. 

May,  1675 

Southampton. 
Feb.,  1 675[ — 6] 

June,  1676 
Surrey. 

Feb.,  1675[-6] 

Feb.,  1675[-6] 

W  estminster. 
Feb.,  1675[-6] 

July,  1676 


per  desire  of  H.  of 
Commons  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Outlawed. 


pour  throwing  up 
Commissions .  Per 
order  del  Rex. 


per  LordYarmouth. 


per  LordYarmouth. 


per  order.  De 
smiths’  forges.* 
pour  etre  papist. 


per  Lord  Newport ; 
with  counsel 
hearde. 

per  Bishop  of 
London. 


pour  not  taking 
oaths. 

sur  request  de 
tout  people  la. 
Brought  per  Lord 
Berkley. 

pour  mesme  reason 
ut  in  Middlesex, 
per  order  del  Rex. 


*  See  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Rereshy,  p.  101. 
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Warwick. 


Will.  Palmer,  esq. 

Nov.,  1677. 

Worcestershire. 

Sir  Tho.  Overbury 

July,  1678 

pour  mesme  reason 

ut  out  of  Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

Wilts. 

Sam.  Ash  \ 

Aug.,  1678 

f  per  Bainton. 

Will.  TrenchardJ 

\  per  order  del  Rex. 

Nottingham  * 

Mr.  Pierpoint  ) 

Mr.  Gregory  j 

July  1677 

per  order  del  Rex 
in  Council.  De 

smiths’  forges. 

Mr.  Sacheverell 

at  his  owne  request. 

Endd.  “  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  several  counties  and 
who  recommended  them  [sic].”  2|  pp. 


St.  Augustine’s  Lath. 

1678.  — “  The  particular  of  all  hundreds,  parishes  and 
boroughs  within  the  Lath  of  St.  Augustine.” 

Sum  total  of  the  Lath  of  St.  Augustine  . .  121  8  3 

Sum  total  of  the  City  of  Canterbury  . .  10  4  14 

2  pp. 

Charles  II.  to  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1678[-9],  March  1.  Whitehall. — Warrant  to  bring  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  King’s  presence,  and  there  affix  it  to 
the  pardon  for  the  Earl  of  Danby  [recited  at  length].  At  the 
end  of  the  recited  letters  patent  are  the  following  words  in 
English  : — “  And  because  it  is  our  pleasure,  for  reasons  to 
ourselfe  best  known,  that  this  bee  done  with  great  privacy 
and  secrecy  wee  have  therefore  thought  fitt  to  pass  by  all  the 
usuall  and  ordinary  formes  in  such  cases,  and  to  command 
this  to  be  done  in  a  more  immediate  and  extraordinary 
manner,  to  which  we  require  your  obedience  without  further 
dispute.”  Sign  manual.  1  large  sheet. 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Finch. 

1679,  June  2. — “  Most  dear  Uncle,  Though  the  revolutions 
and  occurrences  since  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  have 
bin  very  many,  yet  I  not  being  a  member  of  it,  and  consequently 
not  in  a  capacity  to  give  a  true  relation  of  matters  of  fact, 
much  lesse  of  such  an  explanation  of  them  as  I  have  formerly 
done,  I  choose  to  leave  this  to  Sir  Theodore  Devaize,|  to  whom 
you  are  much  obliged  for  his  trouble  in  making  these  collections, 


*  The  Nottingham  entry  is  added  by  Finch. 
|  i.e.  Devaux. 
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which  X  must  not  fin  (Jo  fault  with,  though  they  are  very  imper¬ 
fect  ones,  because  for  the  foregoing  reason  and  also  by  my 
having  bin  some  time  out  of  towne  I  am  not  able  to  amend 
them,  nor  to  make  any  considerable  addicions  to  them  and 
the  papers  enclosed. 

The  choice  of  the  Speaker  you  have  an  account  of  in 
Sir  Theodore’s  letters,  an  affair  that  was  very  imprudently 
acted  on  both  sides ;  for  most  certainly  the  court  could  never 
have  a  better  Speaker  than  Mr.  Seimour,  and  therefore  they 
did  ill  to  refuse  him  ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  doe  well  to  insist  upon  a  point  which  till 
they  doubted  of  it  no  man  ever  did  before  ;  for  my  Lord  Coke 
etc.  expressly  declares  the  King’s  right  of  approbation,  jointly 
with  the  Commons’  right  of  election  of  a  Speaker,  insomuch 
that  to  avoid  trouble  the  House  of  Commons  have  alwaies 
chosen  the  person  whom  they  thought  acceptable  to  the  King 
by  being  named  by  a  privi  councellor  ;  and  therefore  the  contest 
about  it  was  liable  to  many  misconstructions,  of  which  some 
of  the  old  Parliament  men  were  so  sensible  that  they  resolved 
not  to  break  upon  it,  but  the  taking  away  this  dispute  by  a 
prorogation  was  very  well  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
in  so  much  that  when  Mr.  Sachaverell  would  have  renewed  it 
by  telling  them  twas  necessary  to  assert  their  rights  in  this 
point  notwithstanding  that  the  prorogation  had  put  an 
end  to  the  present,  the  House  would  by  noe  means  harken  to 
his  motion,  at  wich  he  was  so  displeased  as  that  he  desired 
leave  to  goe  away  and  not  see  the  House  give  up  their 
priviliges,  and  the  House  with  great  neglect  cryed  out  goe,  goe. 

“  The  onely  reason  that  made  the  King  at  first  passe  by 
Mr.  Seimour  and  afterwards  refuse  him  was  the  enmity  of 
my  Lord  Danby,  for  which  reason  and  for  that  the  Court  had 
no  minde  to  him  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  earnest  on 
the  other  side  for  him.  And  that  these  and  no  other  were 
the  motives  is  very  plaine.  For  afterwards  when  Mr.  Seimour 
(who  was  very  desirous  of  this  station  for  the  honour  and 
profitt  of  it,  for  he  had  l,500h  for  every  session,  and  really 
because  he  was  more  considerable  in  that  post  by  his  dexteryty 
in  it  then  in  any  other,  which  consequently  would  secure  his 
other  interests  at  Court)  had  prevailed  with  the  King  to  make 
the  present  Speaker  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  place 
of  Littleton  that  died,  that  their  might  be  room  for  him  to 
succeed  into  the  Cliayer,  this  remove  was  stopt,  purely 
because  Mr.  Seimour  found  by  the  House  that  they  would  never 
think  of  him  for  their  Speaker,  for  tho  they  were  very 
weary  of  Sargeant  Gregory,  yett  the  reason  for  which  they 
first  pitcht  upon  him  ‘  were  ’  ceased,  for  now  the  Court  had  a 
minde  to  him,  and  they  had  made  such  a  progresse  in  their 
proceedings  against  my  Lord  Danby  that  they  wanted  not 
any  assistance  from  the  enmity  of  Mr.  Seimour. 

“  I  must  refer  you  to  Sir  Theodore’s  letters  for  an  account 
of  the  steps  and  methods  of  the  proceedings  in  each  House 
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of  Parliament  in  all  cases  and  he  has  promised  a  narrative  of 
them  to  this  day  ;  but  not  having  received  them  I  will  relate 
the  substance  of  what  has  bin  done  against  my  Lord  Danby, 
which  is  the  next  considerable  thing,  and  leave  circumstances 
to  him. 

“  The  Lords  having  resolved  what  was  never  resolved 
before,  that  an  impeachment  in  Parliament  depends  from 
one  Parliament  to  another,  the  House  of  Commons  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  demand  justice  against  the  Earl  of 
Danby  and  that  he  might  be  sequestered  from  his  place  in 
Parliament  and  committed.  My  Lord  Danby  that  day 
absented  himselfe  from  Parliament,  so  the  Lords  ordered  the 
Black  Rod  to  apprehend  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
The  Lords  hereupon  past  a  bill  of  Banishment  of  him, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Commons,  who  received  it  and  sent  up  the 
Lords  a  bill  of  Attainder  in  case  he  did  not  appear  by  a  day. 
This  the  Lords  after  some  dispute  past.  And  then  my  Lord 
came  in  and  rendered  himselfe  to  the  Black  Rod  and  the  next 
day  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

“Many  of  the  enemies  as  well  as  friends  of  my  Lord  Danby 
were  much  troubled  that  the  bill  of  Banishment  of  him  did 
not  passe,  fearing  ill  consequences  from  this  method.  And 
indeed  there  have  hapned  much  worse  then  could  have 
bin  at  first  imagined.  But  the  reasons  of  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeding  with  so  much  rigour  were  to  prevent  the  like  abuses 
in  government  for  the  future  by  an  exemplary  punishment 
of  my  Lord  Danby.  For  should  he  escape  with  safety  to 
his  honour  and  estate,  no  ill  man  would  scruple  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  most  pernicious  counsells  to  arrive  at  a  great 
title  and  great  wealth,  with  no  worser  prospect  then  of  being 
banisht  into  another  country  where  he  might  live  with  splendour 
upon  the  mines  of  his  owne.  Many  declamacions  of  this 
nature  were  made  upon  this  point,  but  besides  this  which 
is  suitable  to  the  language  of  Parliament,  that  which 
particularly  exasperated  them  to  this  height  was  that  my 
Lord  Danby  had  prevailed  ‘  withe  ’  King  (but  two  or  three  dayes 
before  the  House  of  Commons  sent  up  to  the  Lords  to  desire  them 
to  committ  him)  to  declare  (at  the  same  time  that  his  Lordship 
begged  his  Majesty’s  leave  to  resigne  his  staff  at  Lady  day) 
that  he  would  make  him  Marquesse  of  Caermarthen  and  give 
him  a  pencion  of  500?.  per  an.  And  to  mend  the  matter  his 
Majesty  was  prevailed  upon  by  him  to  come  in  his  robes  and 
take  upon  himselfe  the  most  materia-ll  points  of  my  Lord 
Danby’s  accusation,  and  tell  the  Parliament  that  he  had 
pardoned  my  Lord  Danby  and  would  doe  so  ten  times  over. 

“  The  truth  is  twas  no  difficult  matter  to  hinder  the  passing 
of  the  bill  of  Banishment,  for  (though  some  of  my  Lord  Danby’s 
friends  to  prevent  worse  to  him,  and  that  weightier  matters 
might  not  be  obstructed  by  this  man’s  case,  concurred  to  it 
with  such  of  his  enemies  who  were  glad  of  it  as  fearing  they 
should  not  gett  more)  yett  most  of  his  friends  were  against  the  bill 
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and  (what  would  be  very  wonderfull  but  that  no  man  is  wise 
in  his  owne  case)  my  Lord  Danby  was  desirous  they  should 
be  so,  presuming  I  guesse  that  his  pardon  would  stop  all 
further  prosecucion  of  him.  And  on  the  other  side  the  House 
of  Commons,  transported  with  indignation  against  him,  pre¬ 
sumed  they  should  easily  obtain  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him, 
for  his  flight  being  an  implicite  confession  of  guilt,  the  Lords 
would  not  think  fitt  or  seasonable  to  refuse  the  attainder  of 
a  man  that  had  fled  from  justice,  and  they  further  presumed 
that  a  man  so  universally  hated  would  never  venture  to 
appear  and  stand  his  triall  at  the  prosecucion  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  which  besides  their  displeasure  against  him 
upon  publick  accounts  had  bin  particularly  provokt  by  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  In  the  first  point  they  succeeded, 
for  the  Lords  could  not  have  born  the  reproach  of  being  the 
instruments  [of  my  Lord]  Danby’s  escape  and  of  obstructing 
the  justice  of  the  kingdome  ;  but  they  were  as  much  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  other,  for  when  my  Lord  Danby  had  rendred 
himselfe  and  pleaded  his  pardon,  they  were  in  great  difficulties 
how  to  proceed  further  against  him.  Some  were  for  passing 
a  bill  to  ‘  vocate  ’  his  pardon,  of  which  there  are  precedents. 
Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  pardon  was  void,  for  that  the 
King  could  not  grant  a  pardon  pending  an  impeachment. 
But  at  last,  being  better  instructed  by  Mr.  Attorney  and  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  for  it  necessarily  followes  that,  if  the 
King  cant  pardon  during  an  impeachment,  he  cant  pardon 
nither  before  nor  after  it,  twas  the  generall  opinion  that  the 
King  could  not  pardon  at  all  so  as  to  hinder  an  impeachment, 
upon  this  ground,  that  the  King  cannot  pardon  an  appeal 
which  is  but  the  suit  of  a  particular  man,  and  therefore  much 
less  an  impeachment  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  and 
the  suit  of  all  the  Commons  of  England.  Thus  the  odium 
of  my  Lord  Danby  was  produced  and  opinion  for  which  before 
this  time  no  lawyer  in  England  could  have  found  one  prcecedent 
or  a  reason.  The  House  of  Commons  hereupon  came  up  with 
their  Speaker  to  the  Barr  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  demanded 
justice  against  the  Earl  of  Danby  for  that  his  pardon  was  void 
and  illegall. 

“  And  here  I  must  tell  you  how  this  pardon  was  obtained, 
because  my  father’s  name  was  mencioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  very  angery  that  such  an  obstruction 
as  this  should  be  given  to  then’  proceedings  against  my  Lord 
Danby,  and  consequently  very  much  displeased  with  my 
father  as  imagining  that  without  him  this  pardon  could  never 
have  past.  But  when  they  had  heard  the  whole,  matter 
(which  they  sent  to  know  of  him  upon  the  first  notice  they 
had  of  the  pardon  being  past)  they  seemed  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  with  my  father  ;  and  tho’  afterwards,  when  my 
Lord  Danby  had  rendred  himselfe  and  pleaded  and  relied 
on  that  pardon  contrary  to  their  expectacions,  some  few  of 
them  laboured  to  fix  the  pardon  upon  my  father,  yet  the  House 
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did  not  think  fitt  to  do  anything  upon  those  mocions,  nor  do 
I  think  they  ever  would.  I  am  sure  in  justice  they  could  not, 
and  you  will  conclude  so  too,  when  you  have  heard  the  whole 
businesse,  which  was  shortly  thus  : — 

“  My  Lord  Danby  desired  my  father  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Parliament  that  he  might  have  a  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  without  passing  through  the  other  preliminary 
offices,  that  so  it  might  be  done  with  all  secrecy,  and  that  he 
was  lesolved  not  to  make  use  of  it  unlesse  he  should  be  brought 
into  a  necessity  of  so  doing  by  falls  wittnesses,  and  concluded 
that  twas  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  it  should  pass  thus  privately. 
My  father  laboured  by  many  arguments  to  perswade  my  Lord 
against  it,  that  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  and  no 
advantage  to  his  Lordship,  that  it  was  an  implicite  confession 
of  all  that  was  charged  against  him,  and  so  that  he  could  not 
after  it  plead  not  guilty  ;  that  if  the  Parliament  should  proceed 
so  violently  against  him  as  he  apprehended  the  same  violence 
would  overthrow  and  vocate  his  pardon,  and  much  more  a 
pardon  so  surreptitiously  obtained,  so  that  it  might  help  to 
condemne  him,  but  not  to  save  him,  etc.  My  Lord  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  reasons  against  it,  but  since  the  King  had 
determined  it  should  be  so  he  desired  that  Mr.  Harris  for 
privacy  might  ingrosse  it  (for  my  Lord  had  got  it  drawne 
by  some  of  his  councell  and  friends,  I  guesse  Sergeant  Weston)  ; 
but  my  father  was  resolved  that  this  pardon  should  never 
pass  throug  his  hands,  and  therefor  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
Lord  Danby  reinforcing  his  former  arguments  against  it. 
But  the  next  time  they  mett  my  Lord  tould  him  he  had  shown 
his  letter  to  the  King,  and  that  the  King  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  reasons,  and  the  King  being  by  commanded  him 
to  bring  the  seals  to  Whitehall  the  next  day  (I  think),  which 
my  father  did  and  laid  them  upon  the  table  ;  and  the  King 
commanded  Mr.  Harris  to  take  the  seales  out  of  the  purse 
and  gave  with  his  owne  hands  the  pardon  to  Mr.  Harris, 
first  signing  it  Charles  Rex  (which  is  never  don  when  anything 
passes  the  Seal  regularly),  and  bid  him  affix  the  Seal  to  it, 
which  Mr.  Harris  did  accordingly. 

“  Thus  you  see  my  father  did  not  so  much  as  concurre  in 
this  matter,  but  twas  the  King’s  owne  immediate  act,  which 
made  my  father  say  he  lookt  upon  himselfe  for  the  time  as  no 
Chancelour  ;  and  this  pardon  not  being  formed  in  the  usuall 
steps  and  methods  of  other  pattents  occasioned  what  my  father 
said  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  what 
Sir  Theodore  has  unluckily  mistook,  that  the  King  by  his  own 
stamp  had  created  it  a  pardon. 

“  I  should  now  tell  you  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  upon  this  pardon,  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
perplext  with  the  triall  of  the  five  Popish  Lords,  or  more  properly 
this  last  with  the  pardon, — for  they  apprehended  that  if  the 
tryall  of  the  Lords  and  consequently  of  the  plott  were  once 
over  there  would  be  a  prorogation  to  save  my  Lord  Danby, 
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but  that  it  would  never  be  thought  fitt  to  prorogue  the  Par¬ 
liament  before  the  nacion  was  freed  from  their  fears  of  the 
plott  by  taking  off  the  heads  of  this  conspiracy, — these  and  the 
like  presumpcions  I  fear  made  some  good  men  too  zealous 
in  this  affaire,  and  some  others  that  had  other  aimes  too  violent 
in  their  proceedings  and  which  to  the  grief  of  all  men  has 
reduced  their  councells  abortive. 

“  The  particular  steps  of  the  transactions  betweene  the 
Lords  and  Commons  I  leave  to  Sir  Theodore’s  journall  ;  the 
maine  points  upon  which  all  depend  are  these.  First  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  boatb.  ‘  House  ’  to  adjust  the 
method  of  their  tryalls  and  forms  of  proceeding.  This  was 
at  first  denied  by  the  Lords  as  a  matter  that  intrenched  upon 
their  judicature,  but  t’was  so  hardly  carried,  I  think  but  by 
two,  that  the  other  Lords  entred  their  protestacions  against 
the  vote,  and  in  the  number  of  these  protesting  Lords  was  my 
father.  But  afterwards,  the  House  of  Commons  being  very 
importunate  and  the  whole  tryalls  obstructed,  the  Lords 
thought  fitt  to  receed  from  their  former  vote  and  agree  to  a 
Commitee. 

“  Secondly,  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  High  Steward  by 
the  King  for  the  trialls  of  the  Lords.  This  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  made  some  scruple  at,  for  they 
apprehended  that,  if  the  nominating  of  the  High  Steward 
by  the  King  were  necessary  to  tryalls  upon  impeachment, 
then  there  could  be  no  proceeding  if  the  King  should  at  any 
time  think  fitt  not  to  appoint  one  ;  and,  since  they  would  not 
admitt  of  the  King’s  power  of  pardoning  as  you  have  heard, 
you  may  easily  imagine  they  would  not  allow  of  such  a 
possibility  as  this  last  of  obstructing  the  effects  of  impeach¬ 
ments.  And  indeed  they  look  upon  it  as  a  diminucion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  prosecutors  in  any  Court  of 
Judicature  but  the  House  of  Lords  to  whom  they  were  in 
some  sense  co-ordinate,  and  they  conceived  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Lord  Steward  did  alter  the  nature  of  the  Court. 
But  when  they  were  tould  that  the  Lord  Steward  pro  tempore 
etc.,  they  acquiesced,  and  this  High  Steward  was  my  father, 
who  told  the  Lords  that  as  they  had  resolved  the  High  Steward 
but  a  temporary  Speaker,  so  the  King  had  been  pleased  to 
pitch  upon  their  Speaker  to  be  Lord  Steward. 

“  Thirdly,  the  maine  dispute  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
was  concerning  the  Bishops  being  present  at  the  tryall  of  the 
Lords,  or  rather  at  the  triall  of  the  validity  of  my  Lord  Danby  s 
pardon,  for  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Bishops  in  the  case  of  the  five  Lords  nor  of  their 
zeale  against  Popery,  nor  was  it  contested  by  the  Bishops 
to  be  present  at  their  trialls,  for  these  being  clearly  cases  of 
bloud  (the  accusation  being  for  attempting  the  king  s  life 
which  is  infallably  high  treason)  they  desired  they  might  have 
leave  to  withdraw  and  to  enter  their  usuall  protestacions, 
especially,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  said,  since  this  would 
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be  a  satisfaction  to  the  two  Houses,  though  if  ever  they  would 
contend  to  sitt  in  sanguinary  causes  it  should  be  in  this,  which 
gave  them  opertunety  in  shewing  their  fidelity  to  the  King 
and  their  zeal  to  the  Protestant  Religion.  Tis  true  the  House 
of  Commons  were  not  satisfied  with  this  forme  of  their  absenting 
themselves,  concluding  that  their  asking  leave  to  be  absent 
and  entring  their  protestacions  implied  a  right  and  a  necessity 
of  their  presence  without  such  leave,  and  liberty  of  comming 
if  they  pleased,  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  by  no 
means  allow  of,  and  therefore  persisted  upon  it  to  have  it 
determined  in  point  of  right  that  they  could  not  be  there  ; 
though  indeed  there  was  no  reason  for  such  a  fear,  for  tis  most 
certaine  that  this  in  all  ages  has  ever  bin  the  forme  of  their 
withdrawing  in  cases  of  bloud,  and  by  this  forme,  which  is 
lex  et  consuetudo  Parliamenti,  they  are  as  much  excluded  as 
they  would  be  by  any  other  new  method.  But  I  presume 
they  would  not  have  persisted  in  their  dissatisfactions  upon 
this  score,  had  it  not  bin  to  enforce  their  arguments  against 
their  sitting  upon  the  triall  of  my  Lord  Danby,  by  cupling  this 
with  the  other  more  odious  case,  which  the  Bishops  very  willingly 
and  prudently  had  severed  from  it.  And  indeed  they  were  very 
earnest  that  the  Bishops  might  not  be  present  at  my  Lord 
Danby’s  triall,  apprehending  in  plaine  termes  their  partiallity 
to  him,  and,  without  this  circumstance  to  sway  men’s  opinions, 
tis  most  plainly  and  demonstratively  the  Bishops’  right  of 
sitting  upon  this  and  the  like  tryalls.  But  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  any  dispute  of  this  right  ;  I  shall  only  add  that  the 
Lords  persisting  in  it  and  appointing  daies  of  triall  of  the  other 
five  Lords  about  which  the  Houses  were  agreed  in  all  matter 
relating  thereunto  save  onely  the  prsecedency  of  these  trialls 
and  my  Lord  Danby’s,  the  House  of  Commons  made  a  kinde 
of  remonstrance  against  the  Lords  and  gave  it  them  at  a 
Conference,  and  I  have  heard  twas  moved  by  Winnington 
to  send  up  to  demand  the  names  of  the  Lords  that  were  for 
the  Bishops  in  this  point.  But  things  coming  to  extremities 
the  King  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  the  14  of  August 
next. 

“  Another  matter  of  the  highest  importance  was  the 
proceeding  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Duke  of 
York  to  so  high  a  degree  that  there  was  a  bill  brought  in  and 
committed  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  notwithstanding 
all  the  gracious  offers  of  his  Majestie  to  secure  religion,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  speeches,  which  my  Lord  Shaftesbury 
opposed  at  Councill  as  being  too  like  a  Republick,  but  I  believe 
he  rather  feared  it  would  prevent  the  bill  of  the  Succession 
at  that  time  upon  the  anvill.  He  is  intimate  with  75. 

“  But  I  must  refer  you  to  Sir  Theodore’s  letters  and  the 
enclosed  papers  for  this  matter  also  ;  only  one  thing  I  must 
adde,  that  the  morning  the  Duke  went  away  the  King  declared 
to  the  Councell  table  that  he  was  never  married  to  any  woman 
except  this  Queen  Catherine, 
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“  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  of  the  affairs  of  Parliament 
and  but  little  of  other  matters. 

“  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  reforme  his  Courts  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  has  put  into  the  King’s  Bench  Serjant 
Pemberton  in  the  place  of  Wyld,  into  the  Common  Pleas 
Judg  Ellis  in  the  place  of  ‘  Bertue,’  and  in  the  Exchequer 
Serjant  Raimond,  Mr.  Atkins  and  one  Mr.  Leak  in  the  room 
of  Littleton  (that  died)  and  Thurland  and  Bramston  ;  the 
judges  that  are  turned  out  are  to  have  a  pencion  neverthelesse 
of  500Z.  per  an. 

44  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  was  mett 
upon  the  road  and  killed  by  ten  men,  who  gave  him  twenty 
wounds. 

“  The  Treasury  is  putt  into  Commissions,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  my  Lord  of  Essex,  Mr.  Hide,  Sir  Edward  Dealing, 
Sir  John  Ernie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Godol- 
phin,  and  the  Secritary  of  the  Commissioners  is  Mr.  Gray.* 

“  Sir  Francis  Lawles  and  Mr.  Osborne  are  turned  out  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Customes,  but  to  save  that  charge 
none  are  putt  into  their  places,  and  Mr.  Upton  is  restored 
to  his  place  in  Sir  Edward  Dearing’s  room. 

“For  what  you  wrote  me  in  cypher  inclosed  in  yours  of 
February  the  17  I  have  communicated  to  my  father,  but 
tis  impracticable.  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  the  reasons 
becaus  I  am  confident  you  will  beleeve  I  would  not  take  a 
slight  answer  in  your  matter. 

“  For  what  relates  to  your  stay  there,  there  have  bin 
seaverall  atempts  to  succeed  you.  Mr.  Neall,  my  Lord 
Vaughan  and  even  still  my  Lord  W[inchilsea  ?],  but  my  Lord 
Sunderland  told  my  father  of  applications  made  upon  that 
score  (without  nameing  persons)  which  he  would  stop  if  my 
father  was  not  satisfied  that  you  resolved  to  come  home.  And 
I  presume  my  father  will  be  able  to  prevent  any  such  designs 
of  supplanting  you,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  be  able 
too  to  obtaine  a  very  considerable  stacion  for  you  at  home 
if  you  were  here,  of  which  I  need  give  you  no  other  arguments 
than  that  I  am  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
with  a  salary  of  1,000/!.  per  an.  But  my  Lord  Conway  and 
my  father  doe  fully  agree  that  t’will  not  be  feasible  in  this 
multitude  of  pretenders  to  offices  aud  employments  to  procure 
any  considerable  post  for  you  here  while  you  remain  abroad, 
but  very  easy  if  you  were  here  upon  the  place.  I  am 
prayed  from  them  to  desire  you,  if  there  be  no  other 
reason  for  not  quitting  your  stacion  there  but  the  want  of 
one  here,  to  lay  aside  that  consideration  and  dispose  yourselfe 
to  returne  to  your  friends  the  most  welcome  man  in  the  world, 
and  to  your  countrey  a  more  useful  Minister  than  you  can 
be  in  that  place  abroad.  If  ever  there  were  a  time  that 
required  men  of  conscience  and  integrity,  of  courage  and 
prudence,  this  is  it.  For  never  were  men’s  fears  from  abroad 


*  Clearly  written,  but  evidently  a  mistake  for  Guy. 
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and  from  within  greater  than  at  this  present.  But  I  cannot 
enlarge  in  this  topick,  but  shall  conclude  with  all  the  earnest 
importunity  that  becomes  me  to  use  to  you  that  you  will 
once  more  lett  us  have  the  joy  of  seeing  you  here.  So  in  hopes 
and  expectation  of  it  I  remain  etc.”  7  folio  pp.  of  extremely 
small  writing. 

Treasury  Commissioners  to  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1679,  June  5.  Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall. — Being 
informed  by  Mr.  Williamson  that  his  patent  for  the  Comptroller- 
ship  of  the  Customs  at  Newcastle  is  stopped  at  the  great  Seal 
by  a  caveat  entered  by  Mr.  Wheldon,  they  signify  that,  after 
full  hearing,  it  does  not  appear  to  them  that  Mr.  Wheldon 
has  any  right  to  the  said  place,  and  that,  on  their  report,  his 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  grant  the  same  to  Mr.  Williamson. 
Signed  :  Essex,  L.  Hyde,  J  Ernie.  Ed.  Dering,  S.  Godolphin. 

i  V- 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1679,  July  28.  Milton. — “My  dearest,  I  cannot  lett 
Mr.  Harris  goe  from  hence  without  writing  to  you,  though  I 
had  nothing  else  to  tell  you  but  that  I  received  your  cover 
of  my  Lord  Bruce’s  letter  to  my  father.  Everything,  dearest, 
that  comes  from  you  is  hugely  welcome  to  me,  and  therefore 
my  satisfaction  encreases  proportionably  with  your  letters  ; 
but  I  fear  you  took  it  ill  of  me  that  you  heard  not  from  me 
on  Friday  last  (of  which  I  have  told  you  the  reason)  that 
made  you  write  so  shortly  to  me,  who  value  every  line  you 
send  me. 

“  You  that  are  troubled  that  I  have  so  much  businesse 
are  now  like  to  be  a  woman  of  businesse  yourselfe  ;  for  I 
can  have  no  affair  but  what  shall  be  communicated  to  you, 
for  T  can  rely  on  no  person’s  affection  or  discretion  more 
than  your’s. 

“  When  I  heard  by  Mr.  Harris  that  my  Lord  Bruce  had 
promised  his  interest  to  Colonel  Dean  I  resolved  to  quitt  all 
thoughts  of  that  lowsy  corporation  of  Bedwin,  and  accordingly 
wrote  that  very  moment  to  my  cosin  Thynne  in  answer  to 
his  (which  Mr.  Harris  brought  me  from  you)  that  I  depended 
wholly  on  his  friendship  for  my  election  to  this  Parliament, 
but  desired  that  I  might  rather  be  chosen  at  Tamworth  then 
at  Lichfield,  not  to  avoid  the  expense,  which  was  but  just 
that  I  should  bear  if  he  relinquisht  a  little  borough  for  my 
sake,  but  because  I  thought  it  more  probable  for  a  stranger 
there  then  in  a  great  citty.  And  my  private  reason  was  that 
if  I  should  happen  to  be  chosen  elsewhere  (as  I  believe  I  may 
be)  I  might  leave  Tamworth  for  my  brother  William  (for  I 
suppose  and  desire  that  my  brother  Henry  may  stand  again 
at  Monmouth)  but  I  could  not  relinguish  Lichfield. 

“While  I  was  in  these  thoughts  comes  your  letter  with  my 
Lord  Bruce’s,  which  confirmed  me  in  former  designe,  and 
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I  resolved  to  pursue  Bedwin  ;  and  I  had  a  little  revenge  in  the 
case  too,  to  out  him  that  disappointed  me  (not  fairly)  the  last 
time  and  endeavours  it  again  now  though  he  might  stand 
elsewhere  ;  and  accordingly  I  had  given  Mr.  Harris  order 
and  desired  him  to  gett  the  writt  and  go  down  to  Bedwin. 

“  But  while  I  was  at  dinner  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
cosin  Thynne,  telling  me  that  the  magistrates  of  Lichfield 
had  promised  him  to  be  for  me,  and  had  accordingly  by  an 
Act  of  Councill  declared  that  they  would  elect  me  and  use 
all  their  interest  in  then’  fellow  citizens  to  concurre  with  them, 
and  my  cosin  Thynne  has  promised  them  that  I  shall  come 
in  person  (not  that  this  shall  encrease  my  expence  but)  for 
their  satisfaction  that  they  may  know  whom  they  choose. 
Thus  I  am  engaged  and  my  measures  broken,  and  consequently 
myselfe  in  a  Little  streight.  For  in  respect  and  indeed  justice 
to  my  cosin  I  can  neither  refuse  to  appear  there  nor  to  serve 
for  them  if  chosen  by  them,  whereas  if  I  prosecuted  my  interest 
at  Bedwin  so  as  to  carry  it  there  but  this  once,  I  might  reason¬ 
ably  promise  myselfe  to  be  chosen  hereafter  there  and  it  may 
be  alwaies.  And  the  case  stands  so  as  I  cannot  relinguish 
Lichfield  to  my  brother  nor  transferre  to  him,  I  fear,  my 
interest  at  Bedwin. 

“  In  this  difficulty  my  present  thoughts  are  these.  That 
if  my  father  pleases  to  send  me  the  writt  of  Staffordshire 
and,  if  there  be  a  particular  writt  for  Lichfield,  that  also  I 
will  goe  down  to  my  cosin  Thynne’s  an  gett  this  election  over 
with  all  speed.  And  thus  farr  my  cosin  Thynne  advises  me. 
And  then  if  my  father  pleases  to  detain  the  writts  of  Wilts 
and  Herefordshire  till  he  sees  the  event  of  Lichfield  election, 
I  will  if  I  succeed  there  desire  Mr.  Harris  to  goe  to  Bedwin 
and  there  try  either  to  gett  my  brother  elected  there,  or  else 
if  he  sees  it  not  feasible,  to  transfer  my  interest  to  Colonel 
Dean  if  he  will  repay  Mr.  Hungerford  his  expences  and  promise 
to  assist  me  if  there  be  a  new  Parliament.  And  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Colonel  Dean  is  so  earnest  to  come  in  that  he 
will  not  refuse  these  termes,  especially  considering  that  if  he 
rejects  them  they  will  be  most  eagerly  embraced  by  Mr.  Clark, 
who  has  spent  highly  and  cannot  hope  to  speed  without  this 
interest. 

“  I  desire  that  if  my  father  pleases  to  send  me  the  writt 
that  some  other  writts  for  other  counties  may  ^  be  sealed  at 
the  same  time  that  my  case  may  not  be  singular.” 

I  expect  my  groom  to  meet  me  at  Dunstable,  and  shall 
try  to  fit  myself  with  coach-horses  there  ;  thence  I  intend 
for  Daventry,  and  on  Saturday  to  Draiton,  to  my  cousin 
Thynne.  I  hope  to  be  back  with  you  some  time  next  week 
but  think  it  better  to  make  an  end  of  this  business  now  1 
am  so  far  on  my  way,  than  to  have  to  leave  you  again  ;  and 
by  this  meanes  I  shall  be  lesse  absent  from  you,  whose  company 
I  doe  love  above  all  things  ...  for  indeed  I  am,  as  I  am 
bound  to  be,  by  all  the  tyes  that  the  best  of  wives  can  lay 
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upon  me,  and  as  I  choose  to  be  with  all  the  affection  of  a  most 
obliged  husband,  my  dearest  dear,  yours  most  entirely.” 

Postscript. — “  My  most  humble  duty  to  my  Father,  and 
my  most  affectionate  humble  service  to  Lady  Anne.”  3  pp. 

Thos.  Hayter  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1679,  July  31,  Derby  House. — Enclosed  are  yesterday’s 
minutes  and  a  paper  showing  what  the  affront  was  to  Sir  Thos. 
Allin,  mentioned  in  the  said  minutes. 

It  is  past  doubt  that  the  Argerines  have  lately  seized  some 
English  ships  in  the  Channel,  advices  being  come  from  English 
merchants  at  Rochelle  ;  and  that  one  ship  of  200  tons  from 
Virginia,  one  Mr  Martin  master,  was  brought  to  Rochelle 
by  the  Turks  to  be  sold,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Sir  Roger 
Strickland,  or  the  commanders  now  cruising  in  the  Soundings, 
which  seems  very  strange. 

The  King  went  yesterday  to  Woolwich,  intending  to  sail 
thence  in  the  Grafton  as  low  as  the  Nore  and  then  to  proceed 
to  the  Downs  with  the  Charlotte,  Katherine,  Mary  and  Merlin. 
It  is  thought  he  will  go  on  to  Portsmouth,  twelve  or  fourteen 
meals  being  ordered  to  be  provided  for  him.  “  But  I  doubt 
the  Grafton  and  also  the  Duchesse  .  .  .  are  still  at  Woolwich, 
the  wind  being  contrary,”  and  whether  his  Majesty  remains 
there  or  is  gone  forward  in  one  of  his  yachts,  I  know  not. 

Sir  Humphrey  Winch  and  Mr.  Hales  are  still  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  hear  what  success  Mr.  Hales  is  like  to  have,  but  ’tis 
thought  he  vail  be  fixed  for  Shoreham.  Mr.  Sejmiour,  treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  is  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever.  The  3rd  rate  ship 
at  Deptford  was  safely  launched  on  Tuesday  last.  Her  name 
is  the  Stirling  Castle. 

The  St.  David  is  not  yet  got  to  the  Nore,  contrary  winds 
hindering  her,  but,  as  it  happens,  it  is  no  injury,  the  soldiers 
having  mutinously  refused  on  Tuesday  last  to  stir  without 
their  three  months’  advance,  as  Sir  Richard  Munden  wrote 
me  word  from  the  Hope,  where  his  ship  rode  a  little  below 
the  collier  ship  in  which  the  soldiers  were.  But  if  his  Majesty 
went  so  low  yesterday,  I  presume  that  dispute  is  over.  2  pp. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1679,  Aug.  5.  Derby  House. — Sends  a  copy  of  Friday’s 
minutes. 

The  King  got  well  to  Portsmouth  on  Saturday  morning, 
having  been  very  well  pleased  by  the  captain’s  good  sailing.  Last 
night  he  returned  by  land  to  Windsor. 

Sir  Thos.  Meres  set  out  yesterday  for  Lincoln.  Sir  Hen. 
Capell  starts  to-morrow,  intending  to  be  back  at  Windsor 
on  Monday  and  here  on  Wednesday,  when  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  it  is  hoped  his  honour  will  be 
present. 

The  Antelope  and  Dover  sailed  on  Thursday  last  from 
Portsmouth  for  Newfoundland. 
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Captain  Russell  writes  that  he  has  been  cruising  between 
XJshant  and  the  Land’s  End  and  cannot  hear  of  any  Argerine, 
therefore  he  believes  the  information  of  their  being  in  the 
Channel  to  be  false  ;  but  the  merchants  believe  otherwise. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Navy  is  rather  worse  than  better. 
1J  pp. 

Enclosing, 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
Aug.  1,  1679.  3  pp. 

T.  Woodroffe  to  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1679,  Aug.  25.  Felsted. — Doubts  not  but  that  her  ladyship 
has  heard  the  sad  news  of  Mr.  Gee’s  death,  “  which  is  here 
generally  much  lamented,  and  not  without  cause,  for  he  was  a 
most  faithful  friend,  very  charitable  to  the  poore,  and  obliging 
to  all  persons.”  Nothing  makes  a  deeper  wound  than  the 
loss  of  friends,  but  there  was  never  more  reason  than  now 
to  bear  such  blows  with  patience,  “  for  the  times  looke  so 
black  and  threatning  that  the  grave  seemeth  desirable  as  a 
place  of  retreat  and  safe  repose.”  He  and  his  wife  have  been 
in  great  trouble,  hearing  her  ladyship  was  not  well,  and  heartily 
bless  God  that  the  danger  is  over.  1  p. 

Richard  Elsworth  to  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1679,  Aug.  30.  Bristoll. — “  I  may  not,  of  loyalty  and 
zeale  for  his  Majestie’s  service  silence  my  pen,  but  humble 
offer  unto  your  Lordshipp’s  most  prudent  consideration 
how  that  I  (comeing  hither  for  the  benefitt  of  the  hott  well 
water)  was  a  few  daies  past  informed  that  Mr.  Justice  Atkins 
the  22nd  instant,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  Citty 
as  Recorder  (not  considering  or  not  being  well  advised  of 
the  greate  factiousness  of  its  cittizens  and  inhabitants  even 
unto  neare  two-third  parts  thereof)  made  a  very  eloquent 
and  affectionate  narrative  of  the  late  plott  of  the  Romanists, 
with  its  circumstances  and  aggravations  ;  as  also  his  assurance 
of  its  certainty  and  his  greate  comendation  of  Doctor  Oates 
for  his  tymely  discovering  thereof  and  standing  thereto  alone 
by  himselfe,  before  any  one  else  seconded  him  therein  ;  which 
hath  begotten  in  all  those  who  heard  the  same  and  all  others, 
from  their  report,  such  a  reall  beleife  of  its  verity,  as  well  as 
notoriously  intended  villany,  as  that  itt  is  a  crime  (almost 
unpardonable,  or  worthy  severest  censure  of  being  Papisticall) 
to  gaynesay  or  to  question  its  credit  (on  which  score  one  since 
told  me  that  he  believed  I  had  consulted  some  Jesuits  or 
moncks  in  London  or  otherwise  I  would  not  speake  any  thing 
to  palliate  its  designed  practice),  so  that,  as  spiders  according 
to  naturalists’  observation  extracte  poison  from  those  best 
of  flowers  from  which  bees  take  of  their  hony,  they  are 
now  thereby  strongely  confirmed  in  their  beleife  of  that  which 
they  had  before  taken  upp  only  att  trust  from  printed  papers 
and  bare  reports  and  att  a  greate  distance  too,  and  are  therefore 
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zealously  affected  to  make  their  owne  defence  and  secure 
themselves  against  all  pretended  superstition  and  Popery’s 
inovation  as  naturally  prompt  unto  disobedience  unto  regall 
authority,  especially  such  of  them  who  lost  their  greate  (though 
unjust)  possessions,  of  severall  persons  of  honour  and  of  many 
others,  as  well  as  of  Crowne  and  Churche  lands  uppon  his 
Majestie’s  restauration,  whereof  they  have  hopes  to  be  repossest 
should  the  kingdome  be  sett  againe  into  its  auncient  flame, 
for  their  warmeing  their  hands  thereatt,  as  of  a  few  yeeres 
past,  or  when  best  theyr  clamour  wilbe  against  the  applauded 
Churche  Government  of  this  kingdome  as  being  to,  too  much 
like  the  mass  and  Popish  Hierarchy,  soe  that  the  whole  I 
fear  me  (with  all  humble  submission  be  itt  spoken  and  all 
prostrate  desires  that  these  may  not  take  vent)  is  no  other  then 
vetus  fabula  per  novos  histriones,  or  a  plott  in  a  plott’s  discovery 
to  sett  a  hodgpodg  mungrell  Church  government  instead 
of  the  splendid  disciplin  of  that  that  is  now  by  law  established. 
And  your  honour  (I  suppose)  would  soe  agree  itt  with  me, 
did  your  Lordship  know  of  some  particulers  I  doe  (which  I 
may  not  of  prudence  discover,  unless  I  were  under  some 
speciall  oath  unto  his  Majestie  as  one  of  his  meniall  servants 
and  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace)  ;  and  much  more  I  might 
ere  this  (I  believe)  have  informed  my  self  e  from  and  of  the 
plott’s  discoverers  would  I  have  given  myselfe  its  expence 
of  time  and  money  to  have  bin  dayly  with  them,  and  of  their 
caballs,  as  I  might  have  bin  when  as  I  was  in  London.  For 
uppon  drinkeing  them  high  and  spending  freely  uppon  them 
and  thereby  comeing  within  them,  as  being  of  their  councell, 
somewhat  would  have  dropt  and  have  bin  learnt  of  and  from 
them  worthy  observation,  as  well  as  what  I  have  of  curiosity 
and  for  my  owne  satisfaction  sake.  My  Lord,  I  was  in  (if 
not  the  chiefest  of)  those  two  greate  plotts  in  the  yeare  1659, 
to  witt  against  the  treasonous  Committee  of  Safety  and 
Rump  Parliament,  and  directed  measures  for  their  overthrow. 
Thus,  against  the  Committee  of  Safety’s  longer  continuance 
I  drew  upp  a  declaration,  setting  forth  the  inale  inanagerii 
of  their  usurpation  (contrary  to  all  their  protestations  of 
designeing  nothing  but  the  people’s  good,  liberties  and  property) 
and  the  necessity  of  chooseing  members  to  sitt  in  Parliament 
the  first  Tueseday  in  March  following  according  to  the 
Trienniall  Act  (as  by  the  originall  coppy  thereof  now  by  me). 
But  its  product  being  only  the  Rump’s  returne  the 
24th  December  1659,  I  also  uppon  their  takeing  the  reynes 
of  government  into  their  hands  (for  their  dismounting)  pen’d 
another  declaration  for  the  secluded  members  resitting  with 
them  and  backt  it  by  1,500  apprentices  heere,  by  me  sett  upp 
in  armes,  the  29th  January  preclicto  anno  1659,  which  so  alarmed 
the  whole  Citty  uppon  their  securing  (yett  not  killing)  the 
mayor  (as  itt  was  given  out  was  our  intent),  as  that  they  unanim¬ 
ously  at  the  same  instant  declared  the  like.  And  it  soe  awakened 
the  then  Lord  Generali  Monck  in  London  as  that  hee  that 
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very  day  seavenight  after  declared  likewise  att  the  Guild  Hall 
in  London  to  the  same  effect  ;  which  he  could  not  have  done 
then,  nor  ever,  had  not  I  of  providence  sett  upp  the  apprentices 
heere  as  I  did.  For  that  Coll.  Okey  being  joyned  unto  (and 
in  assistance  with)  him  in  London  as  Haslerigg  and  Allured 
was  in  Westminster,  his  Excellency  could  act  nothing  there 
without  his  assent,  but  being  sent  hitherward  the  Fry  day 
after  our  such  declaration,  for  our  pretended  suppressall, 
his  Excellency  the  very  next  morning  there  declared  as  afore¬ 
said  to  the  effect,  as  we  had  done,  that  day  was  seavenight 
heere  before  (and  it  was  well  tymed  in  him  too,  for  that  the 
Thurseday  after  his  commission  was  expired).  And  yett  it 
was  not  the  sitting  of  the  secluded  members  that  I  aimed 
att,  or  was  fond  off,  but  his  Majestie’s  restauration,  by  an 
overturneing  of  governments,  untill  it  was  effected.  And  I 
feare  me  there  is  more  in  the  discovery  of  this  plott  then  is 
in  every  one’s  prospect  att  this  day,  which  tyme  will  evidence, 
if  not  subtlely  and  prudently  searched  out  and  prevented. 
My  Lord,  the  truth  of  what  [is]  alleadged  as  to  those  two  greate 
plotts,  the  originall  papers  (declarations,  letter  to  the  appren¬ 
tices  of  London  to  rise  att  the  same  tyme,  and  our  apprentices’ 
petition  to  the  secluded  members  for  his  Majestie’s  restauration) 
all  of  them  by  me  penn’d  (for  before,  to  give  the  least  bint 
of  the  designe  to  be  his  Majestie’s  rethroneing  unto  any  one 
whatsoever,  had  bin  enough  to  cause  its  abortion  whilst  it 
was  in  embrio)  I  say  those  originalls,  now  by  me,  will  sufficiently 
manifest.  And  I  heartily  wish  the  effect  of  my  feeres  may 
be  no  more  of  this  then  my  reward  hath  bin  for  the  other, 
even  nothing  att  all.  But,  my  Lord,  the  elections  in  many 
places  of  soe  male  members  of  Parliament,  viz.  sons  of  his 
late  martyred  Majestie’s  murtherers,  their  associates  and 
adjuncts,  doe  greately  threaten  the  same.  Had  I  your 
Lordship’s  eare  and  could  I  have  access  unto  your  Honour 
as  freely  as  the  discoverors  have  unto  my  Lord  President 
and  my  Lord  Faulkenbridge,  I  should  enlarge  these  sans  envoy, 
but  best  not.”  1  very  closely  written  p.  Seal  of  arms. 

Lady  Essex  Finch’s  Settlement. 

1679,  Sept.  3. — Acknowledgment  by  Orl.  Gee  that  he  has  in 
his  custody  Lady  Essex  Finch’s  marriage  settlement,  which 
he  will  keep  as  safe  as  he  can,  and  return  to  her  upon  demand. 
Signed  and  sealed.  Witnesses,  Thos.  Moze,  John  Johnson. 

i  P- 

Endorsed  by  Lady  Essex  :  “  Mr.  Orlando  Gee’s  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  having  my  marriage  settlement  in  keeping  for  me.” 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1679,  Sept.  9-19.  Pera. — Recommending  “Mr.  Berchen, 
an  Aleppo  merchant,  and  sonne  to  Capt.  Berchen,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Levant  Company  ...  He  will  make  an 
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excellent  good  husband  I  dare  say ;  if  you  know  any  pretty 
young  lady  you  could  wish  well  disposed  of,  you  cannot  place 
her  better.”  1  p. 

Anne,  Lady  Lovelace  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1679,  Oct.' 13.  Water  Eaton. — Recommending  John  Hony, 
who  “  has  spent  almost  all  his  life  in  shipps  of  warr,  and 
particularly  applied  his  studie  to  make  himself  exquisitely 
skillfull  in  gunnery,”  as  gunner  for  one  of  the  new  ships  now 
building.  Signed.  1  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  the  Levant  Company. 

1679,  Nov.  8-18.  Pera. — Concerning  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Ashby,  so  highly  recommended  by  them,  he  looks 
upon  it  as  hopeless,  seeing  that  the  Court  has  got  into  possession  ; 
the  Grand  Vizir  owning  that  all  has  been  done  by  his  orders, 
and  authorized  by  the  Grand  Signor.  Has  not  seen  Smith 
or  Ashby  since  their  releasement,  and  does  not  know  what 
they  would  be  at.  If  they  would  have  a  full  discharge  and 
quietus,  he  can  procure  them  that  satisfaction,  but  if  they 
think  to  recover  anything  of  what  has  been  seized,  sold  and 
resold,  they  will  take  very  false  measures  and  may  plunge 
themselves  into  new  and  great  difficulties. 

[The  rest  of  the  letter  is  so  much  defaced  by  damp  as  to 
be  illegible  in  parts,  but  relates  to  mercantile  affairs, 
and  to  “  some  disgusts  ”  between  the  English  and  French 
at  Aleppo.]  2\  pp. 

The  Same  to  his  nephew  [Daniel  Finch], 

1679,  Nov.  12-22.  Pera. — “  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the 
tendernesse  you  express’d  towards  me  in  conveying  the  fatall 
news  to  me  of  my  dear  sister  Conway’s  death  ;  though  I 
confesse  it  fell  upon  me  with  all  its  weight,  it  being  my  fortune 
to  open  Sir  Thomas  his  letter  before  he  liimselfe  perused  it, 
and  like  poison  given  in  an  antidote,  the  operation  was  more 
unavoydable.  ...  I  suppose  you  retarded  the  sending  of 
my  Lord’s  letter  upon  the  same  account.  I  pray  God  make 
him  happy  in  an  offspring  that  may  perpetuate  his  worth  ;  a 
happinesse,  which  since  it  pleased  God  to  deny  my  dear  sister, 

I  dare  say,  could  her  ashes  give  counsell,  she  wish’d  him  so 
perfectly  happy,  a  second  marryage  would  be  the  first  advice 
to  my  dear  and  honoured  Lord.  And  I  pray  lett  him  know 
my  sense,  for  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  theme, 
or  to  find  words  to  convey  it  .  .  . 

I  heartily  rejoyce  to  see  the  three  brothers  parliament 
men  ;  I  pray  God  make  you  all  serviceable  to  his  glory,  and 
to  your  King  and  country  .  .  4 

M.  Guilleragues,  the  new  French  ambassador,  was 
secretary  of  the  Cabinet  du  roy,  and  is  a  great  favourite  to 
Monsieur  Colbert,  whose  sonne  was  instructed  by  him,  he 
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being  a  man  very  conversant  in  affayrs  of  weight.  He  is  a 
most  intimate  bosome  friend  of  Mr.  Montague,  who  resided 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Between  us  passes,  in  the  visitts  wee  have 
interchangeably  made,  all  the  signs  of  a  perfect  and  intimate 
correspondence.  I  understand  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
M.  de  Barillon,  whose  sonne  or  nephew  is  with  him,  and  I 
think  is  a  pretender  to  the  ambassador’s  daughter  here,  a 
very  fine  young  lady.  The  young  gentleman  has  been  in 
England,  and  told  me  he  wayted  upon  my  Lord  Chancellor. 

*“  The  French  ambassador  comes  with  such  rich  presents 
and  such  advantages  of  insinuating  himselfe  into  the  favour 
of  this  Court  that  it  may  be  suspected  that  France  intends  to 
beginn  a  warr  with  us  here  by  subverting  our  trade,  which  is 
at  present  here  envious  to  all  the  world ;  but  I  thanke  God  I  cannot 
as  yet  fear  him. 

“  As  to  mine  owne  concerns,  take  this  to  be  my  mind,  and 
to  my  full  satisfaction  ;  by  all  meanes  fix  me  here  for  three 
yeares  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  any  man’s  power  to  supplant  me 
and  if  you  can,  leave  me  free  to  depart  when  I  please,  but  if  that 
can  not  be  obtained  without  fixing  of  me  for  three  yeares  let  me 
be  bound  up  also.” 

If  I  stay,  I  pray  you  send  “  two  young  students  who  can 
write  a  good  hand  and  understand  Latin,  for  amanuenses 
to  me  and  Sir  Thomas  or  either  of  us  as  wee  shall  have  occasion. 
And  send  out  a  couch  of  plain  cloth  with  a  back  to  it, 
large  in  the  seat,  very  soft,  and  that  will  not  pitt  or  dent. 
As  to  wine,  if  claret  be  still  forbid,  none  please  me  so  much  as 
Mosel  wine,  Backragg  [Bacherach]  and  Hochamore,  to  which 
adde  some  quantity  of  Northdown  ale  and  a  lettle  Mum.” 
I  send  some  wine  to  my  brother.  Be  sure  you  pay  freight 
and  customs  and  place  it  to  my  account,  or  I  will  break  off 
all  correspondence  with  you.  First  taste  the  wine,  for  often 
the  sea  spoils  it  and  makes  it  not  worth  the  paying  custom. 

Now  a  French  Ambassador  is  come,  there  will  be  frequent 
passages  from  Marseilles,  and  I  pray  you  let  me  have  letters 
often,  though  they  tell  me  nothing  but  that  you  are  in  good 
health. 

Postscript. — Hats,  periwigs  and  shoes  are  never  to  be 
forgotten,  nor  corks.  “  Duplicate.”  2 £  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch’s  Cipher. 

Two  copies  of  the  cipher  used  in  the  above  letter. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1679,  Dec.  8-18.— Fears  the  general  ships  “are  not  like  to 
depart  by  all  January.”  If  so  the  Smyrna  wine  should  be 
tasted  before  the  custom  is  paid,  as  it  may  be  spoiled.  Reminds 
him  of  his  wish  to  have  two  hopeful  young  scholers  and  a 

*  The  passages  in  italics  are  in  cipher,  the  key  to  which  has  been  found 
amongst  the  papers. 
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couch.  The  cloths  sent  must  not  be  “  of  too  sad  colours, 
for  the  inclining  to  black  is  improper  in  Turkey.”  \  p. 

Added,  on  the  same  sheet  as  the  “  duplicate  ”  letter  oj 
Nov.  12-20.  |  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  [the  Levant  Company]. 

1679,  Dec.  12-22.  Pera. — Concerning  the  grievances  of 
two  merchants  of  Smyrna,  Laxton  and  Weld,  and  the 
outrageous  demands  made  upon  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
and  Residents.  It  is  said  that  the  Vizir  is  resolved  that  every 
fresh  Resident  shall  pay  50  purses  (25,000  dollars)  and  every 
new  Ambassador  100  purses  ;  also  that  the  Vizir  expects 
during  his  residence  here  to  have  presents  every  month, 
and  that  they  who  take  no  notice  of  him,  shall  be  reminded 
by  his  treatment  of  them. 

It  is  moreover  reported  that  upon  the  extraordinary 
demands  made  upon  himself  and  the  new  Resident  of  Genoa, 
Signor  Spinola,  the  old  Resident  prayed  the  Kehaiah*  that  with 
himself  he  might  embark  the  whole  nation  and  leave  the  country, 
to  which  the  Kehaiah  replied  that  if  he  repeated  so  unmannerly 
a  proposal,  he  and  his  nation  should  all  be  clapped  into  irons. 
Such  things  will  seem  incredible  to  all  out  of  Turkey.  That 
as  to  payment  by  a  new  Ambassador  will  be  cleared  up  at 
M.  Guillerague’s  audience,  where  it  will  probably  prove  to  be 
false.  Wonders  men  should  study  to  conceal  their  Avanias, 
for  he  proclaims  his  own  with  sound  of  trumpet.  34  pp. 

Also,  Copy  of  the  same.  4  pp. 

Duke  of  Lauderdale. 

[1679  ?]  Note. — “  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  never  saw 
nor  heard  of  Robert  Murray  untill,  after  his  coming  to  London, 
he  was  soliciting  his  Grace  to  interpose  Avith  his  Majesty  for 
setting  at  liberty  in  an  arbitrary  Avay  a  phanatick  preacher 
who  was  his  brother  in  law  and  was  committed  to  prison 
by  an  Order  of  Councell.  And  when  he  could  not  prevaile 
with  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  to  interpose  Avitli  the  King  in 
so  unjust  a  matter  he  accused  the  Duke  to  the  King  as  a 
persecutor  of  the  godly.  The  Duke  did  never  meddle  in  the 
comitment  of  the  said  Robert  Murray  nor  ever  examined 
him.”  |  p. 

The  Same. 

[1679  ?] — Statement  and  reply,  ex  parte  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  concerning  his  “  revenue  by  grants  and  places.” 

1.  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  sold  for. .  .  .  6,000/. 

(yet  reteynes  the  office) 

2.  Out  of  the  Customes  of  England  said  to  be  for 

his  table .  3,000/. 

*  Deputy  or  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Vizir. 
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3.  To  him  more  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 


yearely .  4,000/. 

4.  lo  him  as  Secretary  for  that  Kingdom  . .  . .  1  000L 

5.  The  office  of  the  Signet  in  Scotland  per  annum  . .  2,000/. 

6.  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  per  annum. .  600/. 

7.  To  the  Dutchess  of  Lauderdale  a  pencion  of  . .  500 /. 

8.  A  donacion  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Swinten  . .  . .  1,000/! 

9.  President  of  the  Councell  of  Scotland  . .  . .  l’ooOZ. 


“1.  The  pencion  as  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  was  sold 
for  noe  more  then  others  have  done  upon  the  same  account,  and 
though  hee  doe  or  may  waite,  yet  he  receives  noe  salary  nor 
compensacion  for  the  same,  by  which  it  appeares  that  hee 
only  sold  the  pencion  not  the  place. 

“  2.  The  3,000/.  upon  the  Customes  is  noe  pencion  but  given 
dureing  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  yet  there  are  diverse  pencions 
given  for  life  upon  the  same  fonds. 

“  3.  There  is  noe  such  thing  as  the  pretendend  4,000/.  pen¬ 
cion  out  of  Scotland. 

“  4.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  never  received  any  fees  as 
Secretary  for  Scotland. 

“  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  has  (as  some  others  of 
that  Kingdom  have)  a  pencion  of.  . .  . .  . .  1,000/. 

“  5.  The  Signet  is  at  the  full  value  but  . .  . .  1,400/. 

“6.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  per  annum. .  . .  300 Z. 


in  all  but  2,700/.” 


‘  ‘  Out  of  these  summes  there  are  to  be  subtracted  the  fees  and 
charges  upon  the  account  of  the  Signet  and  Secretary.  And 
the  exchange  of  all  money  from  Scotland  paid  at  London  is 
some  times  4  some  times  5  per  cent. 

“  Upon  which  account  it  cannot  be  made  out  that  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale  either  has  drawne  or  can  draw  out  of  Scotland 
upon  the  particulars  a  certayne  revenue  of  more  then  2,500/. 
per  annum. 

“  7.  The  Dutches  of  Lauderdale  had  a  pencion  setled  upon 
her  of  500/.  per  annum  at  the  time  when  she  did  resigne  her 
pencion  of  800/.  which  she  had  upon  the  Exchequer  of  England, 
and  this  transaction  was  in  Sir  Lyonell  Tollemache  his  lifetime, 
who  was  the  Dutches  her  first  husband. 

“  8.  Swinton  did  enjoy  a  greate  parte  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale’s  estate  until  his  Majesty’s  happy  restauracion. 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  did  pay  portions  to  Swinton ’s  brothers 
and  sisters,  also  to  Swinton’s  mother  her  full  joynture,  which 
Swinton  did  not  pay  unto  them.  His  Grace  also  gave  allowance 
for  educateing  Swinton’s  son  and  for  paying  Swinton’s  mother 
her  debt,  which  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  noe  waies  lyable 
to,  nor  has  any  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  forfeited  estates 
done  the  like.  Swinton  was  forfeited  and  he  is  yet  lyable  to 
his  Majesty’s  pardon  for  life  and  estate.  Swinton  never 
contributed  in  the  least  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale’s  subsi stance 
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all  the  time  of  his  wants  and  sufferings.  But  he  did  peaceably 
possesse  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale’s  estate  and  had  done  so  to 
this  day  had  hee  not  upon  this  happy  change  been  dispossessed 
of  it,  soe  that  in  this  case  there  is  the  same  reason  against 
all  attainders  and  forfeitors  as  against  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
who  upon  the  justice  of  restitution  does  enjoy  that  of  Swinton’s 
which  Swinton  did  enjoy  of  his  Grace’s  estate. 

9.  The  President  of  the  Councell  of  Scotland  has  noe  salary. 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  dispossessed  of  his  estate, 
banished  and  imprisoned  ever  since  the  yeare  1648  untill 
the  yeare  of  his  Majesty’s  happy  restauracion.  Hee  contracted 
great  debts  dureing  that  time  and  his  estate  suffered  much, 
being  sequestred  and  ruined. 

His  Majesty’s  bounty  as  well  as  his  goodnes  and  justice 
has  been  eminent  in  a  great  measure  to  many,  of  which  number 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  beeing  one,  it  is  presumed  his  Majesty 
has  satisfied  his  owne  reason  in  itt  and  found  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  a  fitt  object  for  his  grace  and  favour.  2  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1679-80,  Jan.  3-13.  Pera. — Hopes  much  for  the  arrival 
of  the  two  amanuenses  whom  he  has  so  often  asked  for.  The 
want  of  them  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  him,  and 
a  greater  to  Sir  Thomas,  “  who  is  much  incommoded  as  to  the 
use  of  his  hands  in  writing.”  Upon  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Guilleragues,  the  French  ambassador,  commerce  with 
Marseilles  revives,  and  letters  sent  that  way  will  arrive 
speedily. 

“  I  desire  you  to  send  me  out  a  summer  suit,  but  take 
[notice  ?]  that  gravity  of  apparrell  must  not  consist  in  any 
very  (?)  sad  colours,  for  none  here  but  Jewes  wear  them.  .  .  . 
I  pray  send  me  some  scarlet  and  black  ribband,  and  a  piece 
or  two  also  of  some  narrow  ribband,  twopenny  broad.  .  .  . 

“  This  morning  dyed  Signor  Terlingo,  the  Cesarean  Resident, 
the  fourth  minister  from  the  Emperour  who  dyed  within 
fifteen  months,  Signor  Hoeffman,  the  Segretario  di  Guerra, 
dying  lately,  his  internuncio,  and  before  him  Signor  [ illegible ] 
the  Resident,  and  before  him  Signor  Sadler  at  Buda,  which 
seems  to  presage  a  warr  with  the  Porte  .  .  .  and  possibly 
the  Turkes  have  an  opportunity  given  them  such  as  they 
would  desire  to  fall  upon  Hungary,  for  Apaffi,  the  Prince 
of  Transylvania,  having  cutt  off  twenty-four  noblemen  in 
his  country,  the  Gran  Signor  demands  the  price  of  their 
blood,  and  the  ambassadors  are  sent  to  prison,  which  if  that 
Prince  complyes  not  with  (and  if  the  summe  be  great,  it 
may  be  he.  cannot),  an  army  very  likely  will  be  sent  into 
Transylvania,  which  it  will  presently  take  into  possession, 
having  allready  the  principall  forts,  and  then  being  upon  the 
skirts  of  Hungary,  tis  easy  to  make  a  desent  thither.” 

None  of  our  new  ministers  here  have  yet  had  audience. 
The  French  ambassador  is  embarrassed  by  the  debts  of  his 
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predecessor  ;  the  Venetian  Bailo,  although  he  has  already 
paid  30,000  ducats,  is  not  yet  adjusted  with  the  Customer, 
and  the  Genoa  Resident  has  paid  7,500  dollars  for  being  too 
niggardly  with  presents,  and  his  successor,  tis  said,  must 
pay  as  much. 

Postscript. — “  I  pray  forget  not  to  send  some  North  down 
ale.”  3  pp.  Very  much  effaced  by  damp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1679-80,  Jan.  27.  Pera. — I  would  willingly  know  clearly 
whether  I  am  fixed  here  or  not.  There  is  now  so  brisk  a  trade 
between  Marseilles  and  this  place  that  you  can  never  want 
for  a  conveyance,  “  and  nothing  can  be  more  to  the  reputation 
of  a  publick  minister  abroad  than  the  frequency  of  letters, 
which  doe  either  give  him  constant  informations,  or  at  least 
the  credit  of  being  supposed  to  doe  so.” 

I  send  you  with  a  flying  seal  a  letter  to  Sir  Eliab  Harvey, 
which  will  give  you  the  occurrences  of  this  place  ;  also  one  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  “  being  a  fundamentall  account  of 
what  relates  to  the  Greeke  church  designed  to  be  settled  in 
England,”  and  one  to  Dr.  More,  “  that  you  may  have  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  copy  of  verses  designed  for  my  dear  Lady  Conway, 
now  in  heaven.” 

I  send  two  casks  of  wine  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Capt. 
Cook  will  also  carry  a  box  containing  a  large  Scio  quilt  for  you, 
and  the  very  horse-furniture  which  the  Vizir’s  treasurer  sent  me. 

I  pray  you  send  me  two  India  gowns,  but  let  the  lining 
be  of  better  silk  than  the  last.  My  shoes  fit  very  well,  but 
a  finger’s  breadth  more  length  would  do  no  hurt.  “  Corkes 
by  all  conveyances  are  necessary,  and  when  you  send  any 
more  wine,  I  pray  forgett  not  an  adjunct  of  Northdown  ale 
and  a  lesse  quantity  of  Mum.  The  Turkes  here  fancy  nothing 
black  nor  darke  colour,  so  that  the  fancy  of  my  clothes  I  must 
leave,  as  formerly,  wholly  to  your  direction.”  With  the  next 
forget  not  a  summer  suit,  and  some  pieces  of  black  and  scarlet 
ribband,  both  broad  and  narrow. 

“  The  disorders  of  this  place  under  the  arbitrary  government 
are  great,  and  I  find  the  machines  of  disorderly  and  malitious 
men  in  England  are  not  small.  I  pray  God  protect  us  in 
both  places  .  .  .  With  all  affection  and  service  remember 
me  to  my  dear  brother  the  Lord  Chancellour.  God  Almighty  have 
him  evermore  in  His  guidance,  and  all  of  you  in  that  and  His 
protection.  Sir  Thomas  Baines  is  your  most  faithfull  servant.” 

Postscript. — I  have  desired  my  Lord  Conway  to  pay  you  the 
500/.  legacy  my  dear  sister  Conway  left  me,  and  have  assured 
him  that  your  acquittance  shall  be  a  full  discharge.  3  pp. 

Edward  Gregory,  [Clerk  of  the  cheque  at  Chatham]  to 
Daniel  Finch,  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 

1679-80,  Jan.  29.  Chatham.— Thanking  his  honour  for  his 
protection.  He  aspires  to  no  preferment,  being  content 
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with  his  own  little  station,  but  prays  only  for  defence  of  his 
just  title  to  what  the  King  has  given  him,  out  of  which  he  has 
been  “  kept  most  unkindly  severall  years.”  1  p. 

Earl  op  Sunderland  to  Daniel  Finch. 

[1680,]  Feb.  4.  Whitehall. — The  King  desires  his  attendance 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Council  “  this  afternoon,”  when  his  Majesty 
will  signify  his  further  pleasure.  Holograph.  \  p. 

[ Finch  ivas  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council  on  this  date.] 

T.  Hayter  to  Daniel  Finch,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 

Admiralty. 

1 679[— 80],  Feb.  11.  Navy  Office. — Sending  him  the  names 
of  the  persons  whom  the  Board  has  directed  may  be  considered 
of,  when  any  commanders’  or  lieutenants’  places  come  to  be 
disposed  of. 

For  a  fireship.  Capt.  Pooley. 

For  a  Captain’s  employ.  Capt.  Terrill,  Capt.  Mitchell, 
Sir  Wm.  Jennens,  Capt.  Farmer  (late  Master  and  Commander 
of  the  Bezan,  recommended  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane),  Capt.  Jones, 
Lieut.  Paul  Mercer,  Capt.  Williams,  Capt.  Story,  Capt.  David 
Trotter,  Capt.  Gallop,  Lieut.  Noden. 

For  Captain  or  Lieutenant.  Oates  (Dr.  Oates’  brother), 
Capt.  Broome. 

For  Lieutenant.  David  Conden,  —  Young,  Pelham  Corbett, 
Wm.  Gilford  (recommended  by  Sir  Rob.  Howard), 
—  Montgomery,  —  Monck,  Lieut.  Ford,  Lieut.  Waters, 
Lieut.  Gregory,  Lieut.  Wiseman,  Lieut.  Wright,  Lieut.  Rogers. 

Also,  Capt.  Hobbs  and  Capt.  Trafford,  “  two  auncient 
commanders  who  have  long  attended.”  2  pp. 

William  Mayden  to  the  Same. 

1679-80,  Feb.  21. — Reminding  his  honour  that  he  “  last 
Saturday”  brought  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Sir 
John  Hobart.  Has  also  testimonies  under  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Edw.  Spragg, 
Sir  John  Norbrough  and  others.  |  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  [Henry  Coventry  ?]. 

1679-80,  March  1-11.  Pera. — In  yours  of  Oct.  20-30, 
you  let  me  know  “  that  the  report  of  your  having  layd  down 
your  charge  had  so  much  of  truth  in  it,  that  it  had  been,  by 
reason  of  your  age  and  indispositions,  your  particular  request, 
though  your  service  could  not  be  spared  by  his  Majesty.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  give  leave  to  an  Asiatick  understanding  to  deliver 
his  opinion  to  the  refined  part  of  Europe,  I  must  then  tell  you 
that  if  you  speak  of  a  militia,  as  to  the  common  souldyers, 
according  to  the  Grand  Signior’s  practise  now,  and  that  of 
the  old  Romans,  none  ought  to  exceed  forty-five  years  of  age. 
But  if  you  discourse  of  direction  and  counsell,  which  is  the 
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militia  in  civill  affayrs,  I  then  say  that  the  soul  is  never  at 
the  height  till  the  body  begins  to  decline.  And  upon  this 
account  (though  I  may  very  well  doe  it  upon  my  own  particular 
respect),  I  must  be  an  importune  suitor  to  you  to  give  us  the 
high  improvements  of  your  soul  when  your  body  begins  to 
decline.” 

Here  there  have  arrived  three  public  ministers  together.  “  The 
Genoese  was  treated  more  like  a  merchant  than  a  minister  ;  ” 
the  Venetian,  “  not  so  much  as  an  ambassador  of  a  free  prince, 
but  as  one  that  was  under  a  dependence  upon  the  Porta,” 
the  French  “  like  a  minister  of  a  free  monarch.”  The  Venetians 
saluted  the  Porte,  and  suffered  their  two  men  of  war  to  be 
searched  for  slaves,  but  neither  the  ambassador,  M.  de 
Guilleragues,  nor  the  commander,  the  Marquis  de  la  Port, 
would  salute  or  suffer  their  ships  to  be  searched,  and  so  they 
are  departed,  with  (as  is  said  here)  seventy  slaves,  while  the 
Venetian  ships  have  been  detained,  upon  pretence  of  having 
stolen  slaves  and  afterwards  killed  them  (though  we  Christians 
say  otherwise)  several  dead  carcases  having  been  found  floating 
near  them,  which  we  say  came  from  shipwrecks  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  thing  is  now  adjusted  ;  to-day  the 
new  Bailo,  Civrani,  has  audience,  and  to-morrow  the  old 
one,  Procurator  Morosini  departs.  Although  France  has  had 
deferential  treatment,  yet  so  far  the  ambassador  can  obtain 
none  of  the  three  points  he  was  told  to  insist  upon,  viz  : — 
The  restitution  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  lnoghi  santi  about 
it  to  the  Latin  fathers  ;  the  exemption  from  head  money 
of  all  French  who  have  married  French  women  born  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  restitution  of  the  ambassador’s  seat  on 
the  Saffa,  “  in  which  point  I  miscarryd,  though  to  my  dayly 
comfort,  I  was  the  last  of  all  the  Christian  ministers  that 
submitted.”  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Saffa,  the  ambassador 
declines  to  have  audience. 

The  rumours  of  war  are  not  so  brisk  as  they  were,  perhaps 
because  an  envoy  from  Muscovy  is  arrived  to  treat  of  an 
adjustment  and  assures  them  that  in  July  an  ambassador 
will  come  to  conclude  a  peace.  Nevertheless  I  think  about 
July  they  will  begin  their  march,  and  winter  at  Belgrade  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  ready  the  year  following  for  Hungary 
or  Transylvania.  It  may  be  justly  feared  that  the  Grand 
Signor  will  reduce  this  last  from  a  tributary  principality  to 
an  absolute  vassalage,  like  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

“  As  to  my  condition  here,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  loose  no 
ground,  as  to  the  publick  interest,  but  advance.”  All  my 
present  trouble  is  particular  law  suits  from  Smyrna,  as  to 
which  the  Vizir  has  reversed  the  orders  I  formerly  obtained 
from  him.  I  have  demanded  an  audience,  but  how  the  matter 
will  end  I  know  not.  “  I  have  been  so  happy  that  here  in 
Constantinople,  during  my  six  years’  stay,.  there  hath  not 
been  one  suit  of  law  commenc’d  upon  a  private  score  ;  for 
where  I  cannot  overcome,  I  adjust.” 
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Postscript,  dated  March  4—14,  narrating  the  insulting  conduct 
of  the  Vizir  to  an  envoy  from  Muscovy,  which,  one  would 
think,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  peace  ;  “  but  the 
Vizir  learns  dayly  that  he  looses  nothing  by  the  rough  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  ministers.” 

Further  postscript.— Complaints  having  been  received  both 
from  the  English  and  French  at  Aleppo  concerning  the  saluting 
of  each  other’s  vessels,  he  and  M.  de  Guilleragues  have  agreed 
upon  and  sent  provisional  directions  until  they  receive 
commands  from  their  respective  masters. 

Copy.  4  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1679-80,  March  4—14.  Pera. — In  your  kind  letter  of  Oct.  16, 
you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Pilkington  is  very  clamorous  against 
me,  with  many  other  young  men.  In  answer  to  this,  I  will 
tell  you  a  story. 

“  The  generall  of  the  Minori  Osservanti  in  Rome  gave  to 
his  friend,  a  man  he  thought  of  great  worth,  the  governing  of 
a  convent  wherein  were  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  religious 
persons.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  viewing  the  account  of  all 
grievances  from  the  several!  provinces,  found  that  neither 
the  Provincial  nor  the  convent  had  put  up  any  complaint 
against  the  person  he  had  made  Superior  ;  whereupon  he 
immediately  sent  for  him,  and  the  Superior,  fearing  false 
accusations,  gott  a  fede  from  his  convent  against  all  objections 
as  to  his  government.  The  Generall  told  him  he  govern’d 
ill.  The  Superior  produced  his  fede,  and  the  Generall  reply’d  : 
If  thou  wert  not  a  fool,  and  unfitt  for  government,  ’twere 
impossible,  where  interests  are  so  contrary,  complaints  should 
not  be  exhibited  against  thee,  wherefore,  as  unworthy  of 
rule,  I  deprive  thee  of  thy  government.” 

All  men  in  authority  must  provoke  some.  Your  grandfather 
(my  father)  did  so  ;  your  father  and  I  do  so,  and  so  as  I  learn 
from  England,  do  you  yourself.  But  God  has  blessed  us  and  will 
bless  us,  “  for  I  hope  we  shall  make  justice  and  mercy  without 
interest  our  ends,  and  referr  the  whole  to  the  Divine  providence.” 

[  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  Pilkington’s 
opposition,  and  especially  concerning  the  case  of  one  Ashbv, 
his  factor  (and  said  by  Mr.  Dudley  North  to  have  been  his 
coachman)  who  had  had  to  pay  heavy  sums  for  putting  out 
money  upon  pawn,  and  then  (contrary  to  Turkish  justice) 
selling  the  pawns  ;  the  money  being  believed  to  be  Pilkington’s 
own.]  When  Mr.  Pentlow  of  Smyrna  died,  he  left  Ashby 
and  Pilkington  as  executors  ;  but  owing  to  Pentlow’s  folly 
in  marrying  a  Turkish  subject  and  so  bringing  his  estate  into 
the  Grand  Signor’s  power,  and  to  Pilkington’s  own  folly  in 
his  declarations  concerning  it,  he  has  “  lost  the  management 
of  an  estate  of  40,000/.  sterling  during  the  minority  of  an 
infant  who  is  but  four  years  of  age.”  Sir  John  has  been  obliged 
to  take  part  in  these  affairs,  and  has  also  had  to  reprove 
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Pilkington’s  son  for  extreme  rudeness  to  his  own  chaplain, 
Mr.  Browne.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  “  things 
can  be  otherwise.”  3  pp. 

T.  Woodrooffe  to  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

[1680,]  March  31.  Leez. — Congratulating  her  upon  recovery 
from  an  illness,  and  thanking  her  for  a  present  of  wine,  and 
for  her  bounty  to  his  son,  “  in  procuring  so  noble  a  salary 
for  him  of  Mr.  Finch  and  bestowing  a  living  on  him.”* 
[Religious  meditations.]  1  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  John  Bttckworth. 

1680,  April  13-23.  Pera. — If  I  cannot  reward  you,  God  will, 
for  the  taking  upon  you  the  defence  of  a  just  and  innocent 
man.  “  But  is  it  possible  that  I  should  be  accused,  arraigned, 
condemned  and  not  so  much  as  heard,  no,  not  in  a  letter  ? 

.  .  .  Can  the  estate  or  life  be  taken  away  from  any  free-born 
subject  of  England  without  being  heard  and  seeing  his  witnesses 
face  to  face  ?  Am  I  not  a  free-born  subject,  am  I  not  one 
of  your  Company.  .  .  .  Why  then  will  they  in  this  manner 
endeavour  to  supplant  my  interest,  and  honour  also,  which 
is  dearer  to  me  then  my  life  ?  Thankes  be  to  God,  I  have 
but  one  master  upon  earth  to  whom  I  stand  accountable, 
who  never  appeares  angry  to  any  man  but  in  his  lawes.  .  .  . 
“  Scipio  Africanus,  returning  to  Rome  after  the  subduing 
of  Carthage,  was  called  before  a  committee  to  answer  his 
accusations.  He  appears  with  his  captains,  and  what  was 
objected  against  him  being  read  : — ‘  Is  not  this  the  day  (sayes 
he)  we  tooke  Carthage  ?  Let  us  goe  and  give  the  Gods  thankes 
and  leave  these  men  alone  to  judge  us.’  In  the  like  maimer, 
if  I  may  compare  my  smaller  things  to  his  greater,  instead 
of  answering  the  Company’s  accusations  ...  I  shall  say, 
let  us  give  God  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  done  them,  and 
shall  deferr  my  justification  till  my  return  ;  .  .  .  solemnly  in  the 
interim  protesting  before  God,  that  if  I  had  served  him  as  I 
have  served  them,  I  could  not  have  asked  his  divine  Majesty 
pardon  for  any  thing  but  sinnes  of  ignorance.  Much  lesse 
shall  I  doe  the  Company,  but  pray  God  to  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  doe.”  2  pp. 

Also,  Another  letter  of  the  same  date  and  on  the  same 
subject  but  without  address.  It  begins  “  Worthy  Sir,”  and 
a  postscript  contains  Finch’s  and  Sir  Thos.  Baines’  compliments 
to  the  correspondent’s  “  most  excellent  lady,”  and  congratula¬ 
tions  on  “  the  happy  nuptials  of  the  worthy  gentleman,” 
his  son.  3  pp. 

The  Same  to  his  nephew  [Daniel  Finch]. 

1680,  April  15-25.  Pera.— Yours  of  December  5-15 
“  brought  me  astonishing  newes.  I  am  at  a  distance,  and  I 

*  Thomas  Woodroffe  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Felsted  on  March 
24,  1679-80. 
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neither  know  at  present  what  to  doe  or  what  to  say,  but  time 
and  the  further  opening  of  this  cause  will  mature  my  thoughts, 
and  I  hope  that  then  the  Company  shall  find  in  me  as  sober 
and  firm  resolutions  to  defend  myselfe  as  they  have  been 
malitious  and  ingratefull  to  accuse  me.”  You  advise  me 
“  to  answer  their  criminations  in  no  more  room  than  a 
syllogism.  .  .  Doe  not  you  know  that  small  characters  require 
good  eyes,  so  doe  short  representations  or  sentences  require 
a  sharp  sighted  understanding  ...  I  write  from  Turkey  into 
England  concerning  their  own  affayrs,  and  at  this  distance 
to  give  them  a  full  understanding  of  their  concerns,  I  never 
tooke  before  to  be  a  fault.  .  . 

Alderman  Love  long  since  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Baines  that 
the  Company  formerly  complained  of  want  of  length  in  other 
ambassadors,  and  though  he  protests  “  I  have  done  more 
for  the  Company  than  my  five  predecessors  all  put  together,” 
yet  he  long  since  saw  that  they  disrelished  that  “  I  spoke  to 
their  business  so  intrinsically.” 

“As  to  the  accusation  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  concerning 
whom  you  write  ‘  that  Mr.  Uvedale  affirmed  that  he  had 
given  Sir  Thomas  Baines  150  dollars  before  he  could  prevayl 
with  me  to  concern  myselfe  in  his  interests  against  Sawyer  the 
renegado,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  should  tell  him  you  were 
there  to  do  the  publick  businesse  of  the  Company,  and  not 
to  intermeddle  in  private  men’s  affayrs,  which  if  they  desired, 
they  must  pay  for  it  ’  .  .  .  take  my  answer,  and  I  give  it 
you  upon  oath  : — That  Sir  Thomas  Baines  frequently  before 
others,  and  privately  to  me,  us’d  to  say,  that  the  incumbence 
of  an  ambassador  was  first  to  serve  the  publick,  next  the 
particular  principals  in  England,  and  in  the  third  place  their 
severall  factors  in  Turky.  ...  So  soon  as  Sawyer  came  to  me, 
I  thinking  it  below  me  to  be  the  first  that  spoke  with  him, 
deputed  Sir  Thomas  to  treat  with  him,  and  Mr.  Uvedale ’s 
businesse  was  fully  concluded  within  16  lioures.”  He  was 
put  in  possession  of  50,000  dollars  in  goods  and  Sawyer’s 
own  estate  put  into  his  hands,  leaving  the  whole  to  his 
charity.  And  before  this  was  done  Sir  Thomas  had  never 
spoken  to  Uvedale  in  his  life,  unless  once  at  Smyrna,  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons,  when  Sir  Thomas  was  sick 
in  bed  of  the  gout. 

*  “  But  the  truth  is  this  of  the  case.  When  Mr.  Uvedale 
left  Constantinople,  his  buisnesse  being  done,  he  came  to  Sir 
Thomas  Baines,  being  sick  of  the  gout  in  bed,  and  layd  down 
a  paper  upon  the  chair,  desiring  Sir  Thomas  to  present  it  to 
me  to  buy  a  ring,  which,  after  much  pressure  he  left  there,  telling 
Sir  Thomas  that  he  was  the  person  that  begun  the  happy  treaty 
with  Sawyer,  and  therefore  desir'd  to  make  use  of  him  to  render 
acceptable  to  me  so  small  an  acknowledgment,  which  he  was 

*  The  paragraph  in  italics  is  in  cipher,  undeciphered.  There  are  a  good 
many  mistakes  in  the  spelling  (the  most  usual  being  the  use  of  the  sign  for  s, 
in  place  of  that  for  t),  but  they  are  easily  detected  by  the  context. 
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ashamed  to  present.  I  had  the  paper  left  with  Sir  Thomas, 
which  was  60  zecchins  or  150  lion  dollars,  and  I  thanked  him 
for  it.  And  I  think  Mr.  William  Hiet  was  present  when  I 
tooke  the,  money,  and  this  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of.  But 
here  arises  a  great  controversy  between  Sir  Thomas  and  me. 
He  prayes  me  to  lett  the  accusation  as  it  is  begunn  lye  upon  himself e, 
for  being  faulse,  he  is  able  to  deale  with  it  the  better  ;  but  the 
thing  being  without  the  least  ground  or  colour  of  an  accusation 
as  I  thinke,  I  have  told  you  the  naked  truth  ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
upon  my  oath  what  other  bribes  I  have  received  if  this  be  one. 

The  Consul  of  Aleppo  on  my  arrival  sent  me  a  horse,  and 
the  factory  there  in  gratitude  for  the  great  service  I  had  done 
them  made  a  public  subscription  for  me  to  buy  a  ring. 
Mr.  William  Hiet  gave  me  a  horse  ;  they  at  Smyrna  two  or 
three  carpets  ;  Mr.  Jacob  Turner,  a  Scio  quilt.  “  Besides  this, 
in  the  space  of  more  then  six  yeares  I  never  received  the 
value  of  a  penny  from  the  factory s  of  Smirna  and  Aleppo, 
and  from  those  at  Constantinople  not  one  asper  in  my  life ; 
indeed  from  Smirna  they  yearely  send  me  wine,  and  I  in  lieu 
of  it  as  constantly  send  them  bacon.”  As  for  Sir  Thomas, 
he  never  received  an  asper  from  Aleppo  ;  in  Constantinople 
nothing  but  three  yards  of  cloth  from  Mr.  Palmer,  and  from 
Smyrna  two,  or  at  the  most  three  carpets.  .  “  Behold  the  men 
of  great  bribery  !  And  this  is  all.  But  excuse  me,  I  had  forgott 
one,  for  I  receiv’d  another  bribe  of  2,500  dollars,  and  that 
from  the  Company  themselves,  but  it  cost  me  dear,  for  I 
was  above  halie  a  year  in  their  service  without  the  least 
consideration,  and  they  gott  well  by  it  ”  in  what  I  got  for 
them  as  regards  the  Bassa  of  Tunis  and  recovering  desperate 
debts. 

“  Nay,  dear  nephew,  you  must  hear  against  me  accusations 
of  a  higher  and  more  desperate  nature.” 

I  came  over  with  the  King’s  instructions  and  theirs.  They 
ordered  me  to  send  his  Majesty’s  letter  to  the  Vizir,  his  Majesty 
commanded  me  to  deliver  it  with  my  own  hand.  I  found 
what  they  enjoined  to  be  destructive  to  his  Majesty’s  honour 
and  ruinous  to  my  credit  and  their  own  interest,  therefore 
I  chose  rather  to  obey  the  King  than  them.  After  that, 
they  desired  me  to  defer  my  audience,  while  the  King’s  instruc¬ 
tions  ordered  me  to  seek  it  within  the  usual  time.  In  these 
cases,  I  took  it  upon  me  not  to  let  the  Company’s  orders 
supersede  his  Majesty’s  commands,  and  they  may  thank 
God  (as  I  believe  their  successors  will)  that  I  did  so. 

[The  next  part  of  the  letter  is  about  “  Pentlow’s  affairs.  ] 

I  leave  it  to  you  and  my  brother  to  dispose  of  my  coming  home, 
its  time,  way  and  method.  If  Sir  Eliab  Harvey  comes,  I 
shall  be  very  glad,  for  then  in  three  days  I  can  despatch, 
leaving  our  concerns  in  his  hands  ;  so  I  pray,  give  orders 
that  I  may  return  in  the  same  man  of  war. 

“  There  is  here  a  noise  of  warr  between  us  and  France. 
If  it  proves  reall,  I  should  not  know  how  to  gett  into  England  ; 
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my  thoughts  in  such  a  case  are  by  some  meanes  to  goe  into 
Italy  .  .  .  into  which  country  if  I  can  safely  gett,  I  shall 
with  much  content  and  tranquillity  passe  my  time  (where  I 
have  liv'd  so  many  happy  houres)  untill  the  storm  be  blowne 
over.  I  would  to  God  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
changed  this  embassy  for  that  of  Venice.”  I  thank  you  for 
your  great  care  of  my  little  concerns  and  leave  them  all  in 
your  hands  ;  whatsoever  you  act,  I  approve.  7  pp. 

Enclosing  : 

“  The  State  of  Mr.  Pentlow’s  case.”  6  pp.  Same  date 
as  the  letter  above. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  the  Levant  Company. 

1680,  May  3-13.  Pera.— Sending  them  “  the  most  prodigious 
and  perhaps  the  most  dismall  news  that  ever  came  from 
Turky,”  concerning  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  Laxton  (which 
he  believes  to  be  due  to  the  instigation  of  the  Vizir  himself) 
and  the  detaining  of  the  English  capitulations.  On  demanding 
their  return,  saying  that  he  could  not  sleep  unless  he  had 
them  under  his  pillow,  the  Vizir  declared  that  he  found 
many  things  in  them  requiring  alteration  and  in  spite  of  the 
ambassador’s  protest  that  they  were  made  with  the  King  his 
master,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  consent  to  the  alteration 
of  a  syllable  in  them,  he  cannot  yet  procure  their  return. 
If  all  other  means  fail,  he  will  with  his  own  hands  present  an 
arrs  to  the  Gran  Signor,  even  if  forced  to  do  it  in  the  street. 
“  Extremity  of  attempts  bring  great  good  or  great  hurt.” 
God  grant  this  may  do  the  first. 

Postscript,  May  4— 14.— Has  had  another  sour  answer  and 
fears  he  must  come  to  extremes.  ’Tis  an  odd  contemplation 
that  as  he  got  the  capitulations  by  venturing  his  life  for  them 
against  the  plague,  so  he  must  endeavour  to  keep  them  by 
venturing  his  life  against  the  sword,  for  the  Vizir  vows  he 
will  not  return  them  without  taking  out  the  articles  he  judges 
prejudicial.  Copy.  4  pp. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1680,  May  5-15.  Pera. — “  ...  I  am  sorry  your  drugger- 
man,  Antonio  Perone,  is  fallen  under  your  displeasure,  for 
what  was  transacted  in  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Ashby’s  case  at 
Adrianople.  Gentlemen,  you  must  give  loosers  leave  to 
speake,  and  so  must  I  also.  ...  I  have  done  all  my  businesse 
by  Signor  Antonio,  and  cannot  attacque  him  from  my  owne 
knowledge  of  any  thing.”  He  takes  indefatiguable  pains 
for  the  Company,  there  is  no  one  fit  to  take  his  place,  Signor 
Georgio  [  Draperiis]  being  decrepit,  “  and  in  this  present  unhappy 
conjuncture,  when  you  afifayrs  lye  under  the  greatest  danger 
.  .  .  to  be  deprived  of  Signor  Antonio,  and  in  such  a  way, 
would  be  of  most  pernicious  consequence.  .  . 

As  to  Chusaein  Aga,  you  may  doe  me  that  favour  to 
think  I  have  my  eys  in  my  head.  .  .  He  is  a  very  powerful! 
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and  a  very  cunning  man  .  .  .  and  if  provoked  is  a  devill, 
and  take  my  word  for  it  he  treats  us  better  than  any  other 
nation,  and  farr  better  then  the  very  Turks  themselves  ; 
and  I  dare  say,  where  his  owne  interest  is  not  concerned,  he 
would  doe  me  or  any  of  the  nation  a  courtesy  before  any 
others.  But  that  he  is  severe,  dilatory  and  troublesome  to 
our  merchants,  and  the  more  for  being  an  understanding 
merchant  himself,  1  cannot  deny. 

In  relation  to  other  grievances,  “  in  case  I  am  forced  to  give 
in  Arrs  against  the  Vizir  for  the  restoring  of  the  capitulations, 
I  shall  then  insert  in  them  all  the  oppressions  we  have 
received  .  .  .  but  now  the  factory  begin  to  entreat  me  to 
take  more  moderate  counsells,  as  you  may  see  by  what  they 
unanimously  presented  to  me.” 

I  thank  you  for  your  recourse  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
“  must  needs  say  that  it  is  the  first  favour  you  have  done 
me  .  .  .  for  I  am  very  uneasy  here,  being  grinded  between 
two  millstones.  The  tyranny  of  the  Vizir  is  one  stone,  and 
I  will  give  you  leave  to  guesse  which  is  the  other.”  Copy. 
4  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  John  Buckworth. 

1680,  May  5-15.  Pera. — I  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
but  now  have  before  me  two  things  which  would  hitherto 
have  been  incredible,  the  furious  injustice  of  the  Vizier,  and 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Company.  I  fear  not  to  venture 
my  life  for  my  King  and  country,  and  nothing  holds  me  back 
but  that  the  malice  of  my  enemies  will  call  whatever  I  do 
either  cowardly  or  rash.  And  at  this  nick  of  time,  the  arrival 
of  your  general  ships  with  so  great  estates  makes  me  resolve 
not  to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  merchants. 

As  to  my  revocation,  you  speak  like  a  gentleman,  but  the 
thing,  as  to  my  honour,  is  beyond  retrieve.  I  have  asked 
my  Lord  Chancellor  to  press  it  with  the  King,  and  have 
signified  to  the  Company  my  desires  of  being  recalled. 

I  must  tell  you  that  your  order  of  May  19  [1679]  giving 
neither  ambassador  nor  consuls  any  power  to  adjust 
controversies,  but  only  to  carry  them  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company,  will  bring  ruin  upon  you,  while  your  order 
for  suspending  Signor  Antonio  Perone  astonishes  every  one  of 
us  so  much  that  we  stand  amazed,  to  be  left  “  without  tongue 
or  prudence  ”  ;  for  there  is  no  one  near  him  in  ability,  and 
as  for  his  integrity,  “it  is  no  small  argument  that  he  is  not 
worth  an  asper.”  Copy.  3 \  pp. 

The  Same  to  his  nephew  [Daniel  Finch]. 

1680,  May  8-18.  Pera. — I  send  you  copies  of  all  my  letters 
upon  this  disastrous  occasion,  and  pray  you  read  them,  nor 
blame  the  length  of  them.  “  The  merchant  makes  a  bargain, 
the  lawyer  pleads  his  cause,  the  divine  preaches  upon  a  text,” 
all  at  more  length  than  I  do  who  have  so  great  variety  of 
subjects  to  treat  on. 
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I  put  my  recall  wholly  in  my  brother’s  hands  and  yours. 
“  Kind  Mr.  Buckworth  tells  me  he  will,  if  it  be  possible,  deferr 
the  nomination  of  another  ambassador  till  I  have  signify ’d 
my  desires.”  You  will  see  what  I  have  said  to  the  Company. 
As  to  his  Majesty,  “  having  a  brother  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  yourselfe  a  Privy  Councillor  (in  which  honourable  and 
new  charge  I  congratulate  with  you)  ”  I  make  you  my 
plenipotentiaries,  to  act  in  my  name  whatever  you  please, 
“  because  the  methods  that  I  might  at  this  distance  suggest, 
might,  like  an  old  Almanack,  be  out  of  date.” 

How  the  controversy  here  will  end  I  know  not,  but  have  learnt 
this  rule  “  that  in  rebus  agundis  [sic]  ’tis  frequently  better 
and  safer  minus  sapere  cum  plebe  then  to  follow  Truth  and 
Wisdome  too  near  at  the  heeles,  which  usually,  like  unmanage¬ 
able  horses,  kick  out  the  teeth  of  them  that  approach  them. 

“  My  Lord  Berkeley  writes  me  as  if  he  designed  himself e 
to  be  my  successour  ;  I  wish  his  Lordship  all  happinesse, 
but  if  this  Visir  lives  he  will  bitterly  repent  it.”  3  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

1680,  May  8-18.  Pera. — Giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
circumstances  preceding  and  accompanying  the  seizure  of  the 
“  capitulations.” 

In  these  difficulties,  he  is  very  much  obliged  to  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Venice.  M.  de  Guilleragues 
has  visited  him,  to  offer  his  aid,  even  in  the  “  most  desperate 
attempt  of  all,”  to  accompany  him  to  the  grand  Signor  ; 
and  (that  his  Majesty  may  have  early  notice  of  these  things) 
has  offered  to  stay  a  ship  now  upon  departure  for  Marseilles, 
for  the  ambassador’s  letters.  The  Venetian  Bailo  has  also 
offered  him  all  possible  help  in  the  transmission  of  letters. 

“  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  arrived  safe,  God  be 
thanked,  at  Smyrna  .  .  .  Since  his  Majesty’s  commands 
permitt  him  not  to  come  to  Constantinople,  I  should  have 
begged  leave  of  the  Vizir  to  goe  to  Smyrna,  but  now  he  would 
be  so  farr  from  granting  it  that  I  know  not  what  the  effects 
of  those  jealousys  might  be  that  would  arise  from  such  a  motion. 

.  .  .  The  noyse  of  his  coming  is  so  spread  that  most  of  the 
publick  Ministers  have  sent  to  me  to  know  whether  he  were 
not  in  my  house,  and  though  I  averr’d  he  was  not  come, 
yett  none  of  them  will  believe  it.” 

Postscript. — Our  agreement  with  the  Vizier  is  not  yet 
concluded.  His  Kehaiah  asks  16,000  lion  dollers,  whereupon 
we  should  have  our  capitulations  openly  restored,  and 
command  given  for  the  future  to  observe  that  article  “  that 
no  witnesses  shall  be  heard  against  the  English  in  any  case 
unlesse  there  be  a  writing  first  made  before  a  Cadi,  and  a 
druggerman  be  present.  ...  I  proceed  in  all  this  affayr  by 
the  advice  of  generall  Courts,  knowing  how  sinistrously  my 
actions  are  interpreted  by  the  Company.”— May  10-20,  late 
at  night.  Copy.  7  pp. 
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Daniel  Finch  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Finch. 

n680,  i¥ay  10> — “  Since  my  returne  out  of  the  countrey 

have  bin  very  much  taken  up  with  the  businesse  of  the 
Admiralty  and  with  preparacions  for  defence  of  part  of  my 
Lord  W  arwick  s  estate,  which  my  Lord  Hunsdon  sues  for. 
On  Thursday  last  we  had  a  trial]  at  barr  and  his  Lordship 
was  non-suited,  but  tis  said  he  will  bring  it  about  againe  ; 
for  though  what  he  sues  us  for  is  very  inconsiderable,  yet 
the  point  upon  which  this  depends  dos  import  him  a  very 
great  estate.  But  the  greatest  mischief  to  us  is  that  it  obstructs 
our  division  of  the  estate ,  which  is  not  so  well  nor  so  profitably 
managed  by  six  as  each  share  would  be  by  its  owne  distinct 
owner.  .  .  . 

“My  Lord  Berkly  having  told  the  Company  as  from  the 
King  that  his  Majesty  would  give  them  leave  to  choose  a 
new  ambassador,  the  Company  appointed  the  day  for  this 
election  before  ever  they  had  attended  his  Majesty  to  desire 
him  to  recall  you.  But  afterwards  being  sensible  of  this  error, 
there  was  another  Court  called  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  King  for  this  purpose  and  also  to  thank  him 
for  his  grace  and  favour  to  them  in  permitting  them  to  choose 
their  ambassador.  For  it  was  generally  lookt  upon  by  the 
merchants  that  the  King  would  accept  whomsoever  they  should 
propose  to  him,  as  if  the  whole  affair  had  bin  entirely  committed 
to  them.  Which  I  being  informed  of,  as  also  that  they  intended 
their  ambassador  should  goe  by  the  convoy  to  the  ships  in 
July,  I  went  to  the  King  to  lett  him  know  that  the  Company 
were  to  come  and  wait  on  him  and  told  him  how  they  mis¬ 
understood  his  message  to  them  by  my  Lord  Berkly,  as  if  it 
were  left  to  them  to  appoint  an  ambassador  rather  then 
present  one  to  his  Majesty  for  his  approbacion,  and  that  they 
designed  to  send  this  new  ambassador  by  the  convoy  of  the 
Scanderoon  ships,  which  they  hoped  his  Majesty  would  grant 
them.  But  that  his  Majesty  might  not  be  surprised  in  these 
particulars,  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  convoy  appointed 
for  these  ships  within  this  year’s  establishment,  and  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  gratify  the  Company  or  the  new  ambassador, 
who  probably  would  be  in  hast,  so  farr  as  to  appoint  a  ship 
on  purpose  for  this  service,  it  would  cost  6,000?.  extraordinarly, 
which  charge  might  be  saved  and  his  ambassador  goe  more 
honourably  with  two  men  of  warr  which  would  goe  about 
Christmasse  ;  and  more  properly  too,  for  these  ships  would 
goe  to  Smyrna,  whereas  the  ships  in  July  go  to  Scanderoon. 
And  the  King  told  me  he  would  not  be  at  that  charge,  and 
was  pleased  to  say  further  that  twas  very  fitt  you  should 
have  some  time  to  prepare  for  your  coming  home  ;  so  that 
I  presume  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  not  be  recalled 
but  by  the  next  ships  to  Smyrna.  But  because  nothing  is 
certain  in  this  age,  I  pray  dispose  your  affairs  towards  your 
departure  from  thence  as  soon  as  you  can. 
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“  As  for  the  other  point,  the  King  told  the  Company  when 
they  waited  on  him  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  propose 
to  him  a  fitt  person  for  his  ambassador,  but  bid  them  take 
care  to  name  one  that  he  might  think  fitt  to  approve. 

“  But  afterwards  this  went  farther,  for  his  Majesty  sent 
them  a  message  that  he  did  not  think  fitt  that  any  person 
that  had  bin  heretofore  in  Turkey  under  a  lesse  figure  than 
that  of  an  ambassador  should  now  be  sent  thither  with  that 
character,  whereupon  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Mr.  Ricaut  were  quasht,  the  first  being  the  most  likely  person 
to  carry  it  with  the  young  men  who  are  the  major  part  of  the 
Company,  and  for  which  reason  this  message  was  sent,  probably 
at  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Neal,  or  else  rather  at  the  mocion 
of  Secretary  Coventry  in  favour  to  his  nephew  now  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne  (his  father  being  dead)  who  was  one  of  those  that 
stood  candidates  for  the  Company’s  favour  and  most  certainly 
would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  either  begun  sooner  to  canvasse 
for  it  (for  he  did  not  pretend  till  the  Company  had  voted  your 
recall)  or  if  the  election  were  now  to  be  made.  For  my 
Lord  Chandois  (who  is  chosen),  having  made  all  his  interest 
with  the  malcontents  of  the  Company  by  being  one  of  the 
Lords  that  peticioned  for  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament, 
has  so  lost  their  affections  by  his  recantation  (which  you  will 
read  in  the  enclosed  Gazette)  that  tis  thought  if  they  could 
recall  their  choice  they  would  most  gladly  continue  you  there, 
or  present  some  other  person  to  the  King.  But  very  probably 
he  will  fail  of  the  annuall  present  of  2,000  dollars,  for  they 
having  voted  before  the  election  that  their  ambassador  should 
have  but  8,000  dollars  'per  an.  and  so  the  rest  being  now  purely 
a  present  which  depends  on  their  good  pleasure,  no  doubt 
but  they  will  take  any  occasion  of  being  angry  to  save  their 
money.  And  I  hear  his  Lordship  is  in  a  great  streight,  for 
being  very  sollicitous  to  have  this  Embassy  secured  to  him, 
prest  my  Lord  Sunderland  to  have  his  credentialls  etc. 
dispatcht,  but  was  answered  that  the  King  had  given  orders 
to  the  contrary,  being  informed  that  his  Lordship  had  disowned 
upon  the  Exchange  the  recantation  in  the  Gazette,  so  that 
his  Lordship  is  likely  to  make  a  second  recantation  which 
will  infallibly  loose  him  the  2,000  dollars  present  ;  or  else 
if  he  dos  not,  he  will  very  probably  loose  his  Embassy  and 
the  Company  commanded  to  choose 'another. 

“  There  has  been  great  discourse  of  late  of  a  black  box 
left  by  Dr.  Cozens,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  order  that 
it  should  not  be  opened  till  the  King  should  be  dead,  and 
that  this  box  had  neverthelesse  bin  opened,  and  there  was 
found  in  it  a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  mother.  Hereupon  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard 
(who  married  the  Bishop’s  daughter)  was  sent  for  to  the  Councill 
table,  and  the  transaction  there  you  will  find  in  the  enclosed 
Gazette,  to  which  I  must  adde  some  circumstances ;  viz.  that 
all  the  judges  were  ordered  to  attend  at  that  Councill  ;  that 
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Sir  Gilbert  very  frankly  disowned  the  knowledge  of  any  such 
matter,  but  being  required  to  take  his  oath  refused  it,  and 
desired  to  know  who  was  his  accuser.  And  being  told  that 
this  was  not  any  crime  objected  to  him,  but  inquiry  made  of 
him  into  an  affair  that  imported  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  twas  necessary  to  be  upon  oath,  which  he  still  refusing 
the  Judges  were  askt  their  opinion  whether  the  King  could 
not  require  Sir  Gilbert  to  answer  the  question  (you  read  in 
the  Gazette)  upon  oath,  which  they  all  unanimously  agreeing, 
Sir  Gilbert  was  called  in  againe  and  being  told  so  he  desired 
it  under  the  Judge’s  hand  but  at  last  though  with  great 
reluctancy  he  did  take  his  oath  etc.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
present  at  this  Councill  upon  this  occasion,  and  has  bin  at 
severall  other  Councills  when  others  have  bin  examined 
touching  their  negotiations  about  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
legitimacy,  which  some  of  his  creatures  have  bin  labouring 
to  find  some  proof  of,  and  some  have  acknowledged  that 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  employed  them,  and  one  said  he  had 
30Z.  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  his  journey  into  the  countrey 
to  examine  some  persons  about  their  knowledge  of  the  King’s 
marriage,  but  they  said  they  could  find  no  evidence  of  it. 
In  conclusion  the  Duke  would  have  had  some  prosecution 
of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and  hinted  yet  something  further, 
but  the  King  was  weary  of  this  affair  and  at  last  twas  ordered 
that  the  papers  and  examinations  should  be  refered  to  the 
Attorney,  who  is  to  report  what  prosecution  they  will  bear 
and  what  is  fitt  to  be  done  upon  them. 

“  On  Thurseday  the  15th  of  April  one  Mr.  Arnold  was  sett  upon 
in  little  Lincolns-inne  fields  by  three  ruffians,  who  attempted 
to  murther  him  by  running  him  into  the  body,  but  the  sword 
not  piercing  his  bodie  they  endeavoured  to  cutt  his  throat, 
which  they  did,  but  he  holding  his  hand  very  hard  about 
his  neck  prevented  their  cutting  his  windpipe,  so  as  he  is 
now  recovered  againe.  This  gentleman  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Monmouthshire  (and  is  now  so  againe)  and  very 
active  in  prosecuting  the  Papists.  The  occasion  of  his  coming 
to  towne  was  to  prosecute  some  articles  exhibited  by  liimselfe 
against  one  Mr.  Herbert,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that  county 
too,  supported  by  the  Marquesse  of  Worcester,  and  to  answer 
some  other  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Herbert  to  the  Councill 
against  liimselfe.  The  night  before  this  cause  was  to  be  heard 
this  assault  was  made  upon  Mr.  Arnold,  and  one  of  the  assassins, 
thinking  they  had  murdered  him,  bid  him  go  pray  for  the  soul  of 
Evans,  a  priest  whom  Mr.  Arnold  had  prosecuted  and  who  there¬ 
upon  was  executed  in  Monmouthshire.  Severall  have  bin  appre¬ 
hended  upon  suspicion  of  this  fact,  and  though  some  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  probable  yet  nothing  is  yet  discovered.  Mr.  Herbert  was 
at  first  committed  upon  suspicion  and  since  has  bin  releast,  but 
is  now  again  sent  for  to  the  Councill  upon  some  new  information. 

“  Sir  Lio.  Jenkins  is  now  in  the  execution  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  my  Lord  Sunderland  consequently 
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has  the  Southerne  Province.  Give  me  leave  to  advertize 
you  that  the  lesse  and  the  shorter  you  write  to  him  the  better, 
for  to  say  no  more,  I  know  he  has  not  deserved  of  you  the 
respect  of  your  former  letters  to  him. 

“  The  town  talks  of  severall  changes  at  Court,  viz.  that 
my  Lord  Arlington  is  to  have  a  summe  of  money  and  my  Lord 
Sunderland  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Godolphin  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mr.  Hide  Lord  Treasurer.  But  I  think  these 
alterations  will  not  be  very  sudden,  matters  not  being  yet 
in  a  posture  for  them  ;  but  I  hear  that  Sir  John  Ernie  will 
be  putt  out  of  his  place  of  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  and  that  Sir  John  Duncomb 
will  be  restored  to  it. 

“  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  by  order  of  the  King  in 
Councill  bin  prosecuted  for  sodomy,  and  in  order  to  it  the  bill 
was  proposed  to  the  Gran  Jury,  but  matters  were  so  carried 
that  they  brought  in  Ignoramus,  and  the  Duke  is  now  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  accusers  for  a  conspiracy.  This  matter  has  bin  a  great 
while  in  agitation  and  the  Duke’s  instruments  have  bin  more 
than  ordinary  diligent  and  officious  in  it,  and  not  without 
considerable  expence  to  him. 

“  The  Gran  Jury  has  bin  as  favourable  too  to  the  Lady  Powis, 
who  was  accused,  as  you  have  heard,  of  the  Popish  plott. 
But  the  bill  is  not  found  by  the  Gran  Jury,  who  returned  upon 
it  Ignoramus. 

“  There  came  lately  a  French  pinnace  to  Jersey  that  refused  to 
strike,  being  thereto  required,  the  master  saying  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  French  King  to  strike  to  none  ;  whereupon  the 
commander  of  the  Richmond  yacht  sent  his  boat  on  board,  and 
one  went  up  and  took  down  his  pendent  and  brought  it  away. 

“  The  King  has  had  two  fitts  of  an  ague  at  Windsor,  where 
the  Court  now  is,  and  was  very  ill  with  them  ;  but  he  has  now 
mist  two  fitts  and  is  so  well  againe  as  to  dismisse  his  physicians 
and  to  think  of  coming  abroad.  .  .  . 

“  My  last  child  Anne  is  dead  of  convulsions,  having  lived 
just  two  months.  My  second  child  Isabella  has  bin  very  ill 
of  a  lingring  disease  for  a  long  time,  so  that  my  wife  has  sent 
her  into  France,  though  the  doctors  assured  her  there  was 
nothing  of  a  consumption  in  her  distemper,  but  rather  a 
disposition  to  the  ricketts. 

“  I  have  sent  you  the  observations  of  the  doctors  upon 
the  dissecting  of  this  last  child  that  died,  and  entreat  the 
favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines  to  peruse  them,  and  if  from  them 
he  can  make  any  judgement  that  may  be  usefull  for  the 
preservation  of  these  that  remaine  I  do  presume  to  promise 
myselfe  that  kindnesse  from  his  charity  as  well  as  friendship.” 

May  17,  1680.  “  This  day  the  Parliament  is  prorogued 

to  the  1st  of  July.”  Copy.  4  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew  [Daniel  Finch]. 
t  1680,  June  5-15. — By  the  enclosed  letters  and  narrative 

You  will  perceive  the  calamity  wee  have  been  under,  and 
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you  may  very  well  conjecture,  from  the  oppression  here  and 
my  unjust  judges  at  home,  that  I  finde  myselfe  very  uneasy. 
But  as  it  is  said  an  inconvenience  is  better  than  a  mischief,  so  a 
mischief  is  better  then  absolute  ruin,  which  in  the  present  case 
we  lay  exposed  to.  Without  all  peradventure,  this  proceeds 
from  the  vast  trade  wee  now  drive  .  .  .  being  encreased  since 
my  comming  more  then  one  halfe,  which  causes  envyous 
representations  of  it  to  the  Court  from  them  whose  interest 
it  is  to  wish  it  were  lesse.  .  .  . 

“  I  would  to  God  that  my  successour  might  be  here  so 
soon  that  I  might  not  be  put  upon  a  winter  voyage,  especially 
for  Sir  Thomas  his  sake  ;  but  wee  must  both  be  content  with 
what  is  out  of  our  own  power.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  arrivall  at  the  Castles,  when 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  confusions,  notice  was  given  to 
the  Gran  Signor  that  the  King’s  sonne  was  there  ;  and  in 
Turky  all  sonnes  being  equally  legitimate,  I  leave  you  to 
judg  how  they  looke  upon  it.  I  wrote  to  his  Grace,  desiring 
him  not  to  venture  his  person  ashoar,  and  I  have  presented 
a  very  fine  scimitar  and  a  butt  of  wine.”  The  Resident  of 
the  Emperor  dined  with  the  Vizer  some  days  since,  “  and  the 
Vizer  talkes  of  the  affayrs  of  Christendome,  I  will  assure  you, 
with  better  foundation  than  I  can.”  Amongst  other  things, 
he  asked  whether  the  disturbances  in  England  on  account 
of  the  Duke  of  York  were  yet  allayed.  M.  Guilleragues  and 
the  Vizir  “  both  stiffly  stand  it  out  as  to  the  Saffa.  Wee 
shall  see  which  of  the  Hectors  will  carry  it.”  The  ambassador 
makes  his  ineffectual  addresses  to  the  great  men  of  the  court  ; 
but  though  all  receive  his  presents,  “  none  of  them  have  done 
him  an  asper’s  worth  of  good.  Such  terrour  and  consternation 
does  this  Vizir  rayse  in  every  man’s  spirit,  that  no  man  dares 
presume  to  speake  to  him  of  buisenesse  .  .  .  and  he  himselfe 
will  speake  with  no  ambassador  when  he  hath  any  difference 
with  him.  .  .  .” 

Postscript. — By  the  annexed  papers,  “  you  may  judge  how 
passionately  I  long  to  be  out  of  this  country.  Never  any  age 
knew  the  like,  and  what  most  troubles  me  is  the  misconstruction 
that  my  enemies  will  putt  .  .  .  upon  the  Vizir’s  violence. 
But  God’s  will  be  done.”  3  pp. 

Enclosing, 

(1)  Letter  to  the  Company,  same  date,  concerning  “the 
unparallelled  Avania  ”  fallen  upon  them,  and  enclosing 
a  relation  of  that  transaction.  Upon  petition  of  the 
whole  factory,  he  has  suspended  the  suspension  of 
Signor  Antonio,  until  they  have  an  answer  to  their 
humble  address  on  his  behalf  to  the  Company  ;  by 
which  the  latter  may  perceive  that  those  on  the  place 
see  with  other  eyes  then  they  do  in  England.  Copy. 

2  pp. 

(2)  “  The  State  of  the  Avania  upon  Mr.  Laxton’s  and  Mr. 
Weld’s  case.”  ( The  narrative  alluded  to  above.)  4|  pp. 
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(3)  Copy  of  the  Relation  of  Signor  Antonio,  and  of  other 
papers,  concerning  the  witholding  by  the  Vizir  of  the 
Capitulations.  3J  pp. 

(4)  Minute  of  Court  meetings  of  the  Factory  on  May 
1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  held  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the 
Avanias  on  Messrs.  Charles  Laxton  and  Mr.  Charles 
Weld  ;  and  the  seizure  of  the  English  capitulations 
by  the  Vizir.  The  names  of  those  present  at  some  or 
ail  the  meetings  . — Hon.  Montagu  North,  Sir  Thos. 
Baines,  Thos.  Palmer,  Robert  Hiett,  Richard  Hampden, 
Alex.  Jacob,  Samuel  Lannoy,  Thos.  Bludworth, 
William  Midleton,  James  Rycaut,  John  Web,  Ralph 
Lane,  Maurice  Green,  Francis  Gerrard,  John  Evans, 
and  Thomas  Coke,  cancel! arius.  21  pp. 

Lord  Chandos. 

1680,  June  9.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Warrant  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  William,  Lord  Shandois,  Baron  of  Sudeley,  as 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  Sign  Manual.  Counter¬ 
signed,  by  Sunderland.  4  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1680,  July  10-20.  Pera. — You  will  perceive,  by  the  narrative 
enclosed,  what  violence  has  been  exercised  in  the  present 
government  ;  and  now,  after  seven  years,  there  is  revived 
a  pretence  by  the  Bassa  of  Tunis  for  100,000  dollars,  an  affair 
begun  before  I  came  to  Turkey,  and  concluded  by  me  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  former  Vizir.  “  I  shall  not  condescend  to 
their  demand,  and  so  tis  very  likely  you  will  hear  of  my 
imprisonment.  The  Court  hitherto  gives  me  fayr  words, 
but  I  little  rely  upon  their  parole  whom  oathes  cannot  tye 
fast  enough.  Certain  I  am  that  if  I  had  come  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Vizir  ...  I  had  not  onely  called  in  question  the 
whole  estate  and  commerce  of  England  in  this  Empire,  but 
drawn  upon  me  the  effects  of  an  enraged  and  irresistible 
violence.”  The  Vizir  daily  advances  in  favour,  is  to  marry 
the  Grand  Signor’s  young  daughter,  and  the  Emperor  dines 
with  him  at  least  twice  in  the  month  ;  besides  which  he  receives 
many  presents  in  money  and  jewels.  “  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  if  violence  comes  to  be  insupportable,  I  must  enter 
upon  some  desperate  action.  I  pray  God  direct  me  .  .  . 
My  perplexities  have  been  and  are  so  great,  and  my  station 
so  uncomfortable  to  me,  that  I  never  in  all  my  lifetime  have 
suffered  so  much  in  body  and  mind.  But  my  Lord  Shandois 
is  like  to  be  happy  ;  all  that  could  fall  upon  a  man  being 
fallen  upon  me.” 

I  hope  you  have  taken  some  care,  upon  the  arrival  of  my 
Lord  Shandois,  for  my  embarking  for  England,  unless  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  be  sent  to  Venice.  You  will  receive  a  small 
box  by  Captain  Udall,  in  which  is  a  Turkish  knife  set  with 
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diamonds  for  yourself  ;  a  china  bottle  set  with  stones  (for 
sweet  waters)  and  two  handkerchiefs  for  your  lady,  and  for 
your  sister,  two  handkerchiefs,  a  small  agate  cup  with  a  gold 
pedestal,  and  an  agate  recipient,  set  with  rubies  and  gold, 
“  for  black  patches,  if  she  weares  them.” 

Postscript. — The  Dutch  Resident,  Signor  Justinus  Collyer, 
who  has  been  here  for  fourteen  years,  not  finding  himself 
treated  with  the  respect  he  desired,  has  persuaded  the  States  (as 
he  says)  to  change  his  title  into  that  of  ambassador,  and  has 
given  us  all  notice  thereof,  to  which  we  replied  that  when 
the  Vizir  had  accepted  him  as  such,  we  should  make  him  a 
public  visit  but  not  before.  On  this  he  declared  that  two 
years  ago  he  was  owned  for  such  by  the  Porte,  ‘‘whereupon, 
the  French  ambassador  and  the  Bailo  absolutely  refused  to 
visit  him,  and  I,  being  upon  departure,  will  not  differ  from 
them.”  Copy.  3  pp. 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

1680,  July  19. — “My  dearest,  I  came  this  morning  to  London, 
designing  to  goe  on  to  Dunstable,  but  meeting  here  with 
Alderman  Backwell  I  think  to  goe  with  him  to  Uxbridge, 
where  there  is  a  Fair  to-morrow,  and  so  to  Milton  etc. 

“  All  our  family  is  well ;  little  Mai  took  physick  yesterday 
and  so  was  above  stairs,  and  my  father  never  cald  for  her 
to  dinner,  so  regularly  dos  she  now  live. 

“  Sir  William  Clifton*  has  concluded  a  marriage  for  himselfe 
with  Mr.  Chiffinche’s  daughter  without  the  privity  of  any 
of  his  relations.  Mr.  Chiffinch  gives  her  8,000Z.  down  and 
settles  the  reversion  of  Philbutts,  which  is  500£.  a  year,  after 
his  death  and  all  his  personal  estate.  Mrs.  Nun  gives  her 
5,000Z.  at  her  death  and  it  may  be  some  part  of  it  presently, 
and  Mr.  Chiffinch  promises  she  shall  turne  Protestant.  Sir 
William  settles  in  jointure  1,200Z.  a  year.  This  is  the  project 
as  Sir  John  Parsons  tells  me.  But  Sir  William  takes  no  notice 
of  any  such  thing  to  my  father  and  acquainted  Sir  John 
Parsons  with  it  but  as  a  great  secrett,  and  therefore  you  must 
conceal  his  name  and  if  you  please  the  thing  too,  for  we  have 
no  reason  to  owne  it  since  Sir  William  Clifton  conceals  it 
from  us. 

“  My  Lady  Anne  is  very  well.  I  saw  her  just  now  and  she 
tells  me  she  intends  one  day  this  week  to  goe  down  to  Hatfield 
and  make  a  bolt  or  a  shaft  of  her  affair  ;  and  she  says  she 
will  not  so  much  as  lye  there,  but  returne  the  same  day  unlesse 
matters  are  agreed  to  her  satisfaction. 

“  My  brother  St.  John  has  bin  at  Bath  and  will  be  tomorrow 
at  Tunbridge  with  his  chariott  and  six  Flanders  horses  and 
all  things  suitable  thereunto  ;  so  that  he  will  be  the  chief 
spark  there. 

“  j  fear  this  rainy  weather  will  spoyl  the  waters  and  frustrate 
the  hopes  you  have  of  receiving  benefitt  by  them  ;  but  this 

*  Son  of  Sir  Clifford  Clifton  and  Frances  Finch,  sister  of  Sir  Heneage. 
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is  what  cannot  be  helpt.  But  I  hope  you  will  be  so  carefull 
in  all  other  respects  that  you  will  never  expose  your  health 
to  any  such  hazards  as  do  attend  the  least  irregularity.  And 
if  you  find  the  waters  themselves  disagree  with  you,  tis  better 
to  leave  them  then  to  continue  them  onely  because  tis  the 
custome  to  drink  them  for  a  moneth.  I  againe  intreat  you 
to  lett  me  hear  from  you  often,  which  will  not  take  you  up 
halfe  so  many  minutes  every  day  as  I  shall  spend  hours  in 
the  thoughts  of  you,  for  I  am,  my  dearest,  yours  most  entirely 
and  most  affectionately  D.  F.”  1|  pp. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1680,  July  20.  Wellbeck. — Lord  Sunderland  tells  me  that 
his  Majesty  has  referred  my  desire  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Eyre  to 
your  Lordship.  “  I  offer  to  your  Lordship  wheather  I  must 
not  be  condemned  for  a  foole  if  Mr.  Eyre  be  putt  out  of  the 
Commission  of  Peace  since  your  Lordship  putt  him  in  upon 
my  request.  If  he  had  committed  a  crime,  that  he  is  to 
answer  for,  but  there  is  none  layd  to  his  charge.  I  begg  this 
justice  of  [your]  Lordship  to  know  how  I  am  a  foole  in  thinking 
him  fitt  to  serve  his  Majesty.  Must  I  be  condemned  and  not 
know  for  what,  the  poorest  man  in  this  Kingdom  is  not  soe 
ill  used  ?  I  doe  assure  your  Lordship  I  assure  myselfe  Mr.  Eyre 
is  fitt  to  serve  in  the  Commission  of  Peace,  and  I  assure  your 
Lordship  it  was  none  of  his  desire  to  be  in  it ;  if  he  [be]  putt 
out  it  will  loose  him  noething,  the  disgrace  falls  wholly  upon 
me,  it  will  shew  I  have  no  intrest  at  Court,  but  I  pretend 
to  none  ;  but  this  is  the  most  ordinary  thing  anybody  in  my 
station  can  desire,  nay,  I  am  soe  slighted  that  who  ever  I  putt 
in  must  be  putt  out  as  appeers  in  Northumberland  as  well  as 
in  Derbyshire.”  Signed  H.  Newcastle.  Holograph.  3  pp. 

Lord  Chancellor  Finch  to  his  daughter  [in-law,  Lady 

Essex  Finch]. 

1680,  July  29. — “I  hope  the  Tunbridge  waters  have  given 
you  as  much  reliefe,  and  the  good  company  as  much  diversion, 
as  could  be  expected  from  them  ;  for  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  preservation  of  an  health  so  necessary  as  yours  is  to 
mee  and  mine,  could  ever  have  made  mee  consent  to  so  long 
a  separation.  And  ’tis  upon  this  account  alone  that  I  bear 
with  patience  the  enlargement  of  the  time  which  I  see  is  intended 
to  be  three  weeks  longer,  and  much  exceeds  that  time  which 
at  first  wee  reckon’d  upon.  But  if  a  young  gentleman  who 
is  comming  out  of  Buckinghamshire  cannot  prevayl  with 
you  to  shorten  that  time,  I  hope  no  ill  weather  there,  nor  any 
ill  news  at  home,  shall  ever  persuade  you  to  it.  For  all  here  are  as 
well  as  you  left  them,  and,  as  in  your  absence,  ’tis  possible 
they  should  bee.  Your  little  girle  calls  every  day  to  see  her 
Mother’s  letter,  and,  as  aften  as  she  sees  it,  kisses  your  hands. 
Wee  have  a  thousand  storyes  in  reserve  for  you  when  you  come 
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home.  In  the  mean,  I  pray  heartily  for  you  that  God  would 
give  you  all  the  blessings  which  you  want  and  a  long  continuance 
of  those  you  now  enjoy,  for  I  am  ever,  and  every  day  more 
and  more,  Your  most  affectionate  father.”  1  p. 

William  Sacheverell  to  Lord  Chancellor  Finch. 

1680,  Aug.  17. — Some  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman  came  to 
me  to  propose  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  Sir  William  Clifton 
with  a  young  lady  of  very  good  family  and  no  contemptible 
fortune.  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately  been  informed  that 
Sir  William  was  in  treaty  with  another,  and  consequently 
not  at  liberty  to  accept  of  this  proposal,  It  may  seem  to 
your  Lordship  an  impertinence  for  me  to  concern  myself  in 
the  matter,  yet  the  respects  due  from  me  to  Sir  William, 
both  upon  his  own  and  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  accounts 
make  me  presume  to  give  you  a  short  notice  of  what  his  friends 
in  these  parts  hear  and  say. 

It  is  told  them  that  Sir  William  is  in  treaty  with  one  bred 
a  Papist,*  some  say  with  your  Lordship’s  privity,  but  this 
none  here  believe,  since  your  great  experience  cannot  but 
have  shown  you  the  many  inconveniences  that  follow  when 
husband  and  wife  are  of  different  churches.  One  thing  will 
certainly  follow"  if  Sir  William  marry  with  a  Papist  or  reputed 
Papist  ;  “he  will  infallibly  lose  both  his  interest  and  friends 
in  these  parts.”  Having  said  this  much,  I  can  only  ask  your 
pardon  for  intermeddling  in  this  affair.  Copy.  2J  pp. 

Lord  Chancellor  Finch  to  William  Sacheverell. 

1680,  Aug.  21. — “  You  have  done  the  part  of  a  generous 
and  worthy  friend  in  the  care  and  kindness  you  have  exprest 
for  the  concerns  of  Sir  William  Clifton,  and  if  he  had  not 
resolved  for  these  ten  weeks  last  past  to  sequester  himselfe 
from  my  sight  and  company,  things  had  not  been  soe  desperate 
and  hopeless  as  I  fear  they  now  are.”  I  understand  that 
he  has  refused  to  acquaint  me  with  his  proceedings  because 
he  knew  I  should  be  against  them  on  account  of  the  lady’s 
religion,  though  he  says  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  convert  her.  Sir  John  Parsons  told  me  of  it,  in 
great  confidence,  but  said  he  should  be  undone  if  I  discovered 
him,  as  the  payment  of  his  wife’s  portion  depended  much  on 
Sir  William’s  kindness.  I  answered  him  as  civilly  as  I  could, 
allowing  all  that  was  said  of  the  person  and  fortune  of  the 
gentlewoman,  and  only  taking  notice  “  how  impossible  it 
was  for  him  to  be  happy  in  a  wife  of  another  religion  ;  how 
uncapable  it  made  him  of  any  trust,  commission  or  employment 
in  the  State,  and  how  unlikely  it  was  that  ever  he  should  convert 
her,  who  was  scarce  well-grounded  himself.” 

I  made  two  journeys  to  Windsor  to  see  Sir  William,  who 
“  was  become  very  familiar  and  conversant  in  Court.  I 

1,1  See  p.  81  above, 
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knew  very  well  there  was  much  plain  English  fit  to  be  spoken 
upon  this  occasion,  which  was  in  noe  sort  fit  for  a  letter,  and 
therefore  did  long  to  come  to  the  speech  of  him,  but  he  took 
all  the  care  he  could  to  avoid  the  sight  of  me.”  Since  then 
I  have  been  laid  up  for  three  weeks  with  the  gout,  but  last 
Thursday  one  of  my  servants  saw  Sir  William  and  his  intended 
father-in-law  at  Mr.  Bowes’  chamber,  “  where  I  suppose  they 
sealed  some  articles,  as  far  as  articles  can  bind  an  infant  .  .  . 
and  it  seems  that  meeting  concluded  there,  as  I  believe  the 
first  treaty  began  elsewhere,  with  several  bottles  of  wine, 
which  is  an  entertainment  Sir  William  likes  very  well.” 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  has  passed  between  him  and  me 
since  his  mother’s  sickness,  of  which  she  died. 

There  was  nothing  she  so  much  desired  as  his  alliance  with 
my  Lord  Newcastle’s  daughter,  but  some  person  unknown 
wrote  letters  to  the  Duke,  taxing  Sir  William  with  all  manner 
of  debauchery,  which  so  wrought  upon  the  Duke  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  proceed  further.  “  His  mother,  as  sick  as  she 
was,  wrote  a  long  letter  herself  to  my  Lord  Duke  and  persuaded 
me  to  write  another  ...  Sir  William  himself  wrote  several 
letters  also,  some  to  clear  his  reputation,  and  some  again 
with  so  much  coldness  and  indifferency,  as  if  he  did  not  much 
care  whether  he  were  accepted  or  noe,  and  this  was  an  objection 
harder  to  answer  then  the  rest.  Wee  overcame  it  though 
at  last,  and  my  Lord  Duke  did  me  the  honour  to  be  content 
for  my  sake  that  the  treaty  should  subsist  .  .  .  While  these 
things  were  depending,  Sir  J.  Parsons  stole  Sir  William’s  eldest 
sister,  which  being  a  very  great  affliction  to  his  mother  and 
me,  Sir  William,  who  is  very  skilfull  in  dissembling,  pretended 
to  be  as  angry  as  any  of  us,  but  all  the  while  was  in  the  conspiracy 
.  .  .  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Sir  William  advised  with 
Sir  J.  Parsons  in  some  of  his  letters  to  my  Lord  Duke.” 

After  his  mother’s  death,  Sir  William  declared  solemnly 
that  he  would  fulfil  her  wishes  and  apply  himself  wholly  to 
gain  my  Lord  Duke’s  and  Lady  Catherine’s  favour.  When 
his  mother  was  to  be  buried,  I  sent  him  down  to  wait  upon 
the  corpse,  and  wrote  letters  by  him  to  Lord  Newcastle, 
“  where  he  was  honourably  received,  and  after  a  few  daies 
entertainment  there  he  writ  me  such  passionate  love  letters 
from  there,  that  his  happiness  depended  so  much  upon  the 
hastening  of  that  marriage  that  he  should  think  himself  undone 
if  the  articles  were  not  presently  dispatcht.”  I  was  as  willing 
as  he  to  expedite  them,  and  the  Duke’s  solicitor  drew  up  the 
articles,  but  though  the  substance  of  the  agreement  was  kept, 
some  of  the  articles  were  unreasonable.  This  being  represented 
to  the  Duke,  he  wrote  that  he  would  debate  the  articles  with 
noe  man.  “  By  this  time,  Sir  William  was  got  to  Windsor, 
by  whose  conduct  God  knows,  but  there  I  suppose,  was  the  first 
interview.”  From  thence  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  that  he  looked 
upon  his  adhering  to  the  articles  as  a  dislike  of  the  match, 
and  therefore  takes  leave  of  my  lady  Catherine,  and  wishes 
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her  a  better  fortune.”  However,  I  could  easily  have  mended 
the  articles  to  all  our  satisfactions,  but  while  I  was  meditating 
on  this,  Sir  William  sent  Sir  Thomas  Thynn  to  me,  who,  to 
my  astonishment,  told  me  that  Sir  William  had  the  greatest 
aversion  to  Lady  Catherine,  and  had  himself  written  the 
letters  in  defamation  of  himself  in  hopes  to  break  the  treaty  ; 
if  I  insisted  on  the  marriage,  he  would  proceed  in  it,  but  if 
I  would  let  him  break  it  off,  he  would  marry  any  other  woman 
in  England.  Thus  he  gained  his  first  point ;  and  I,  who 
suspected  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  at  Windsor,  was 
easily  persuaded  not  to  use  my  authority  to  make  him  marry 
against  his  inclinations,  and  so,  to  cover  his  inconstancy 
and  indeed  to  keep  him  from  the  affront  of  being  cudgelled 
by  which  he  was  threatened  from  some  of  that  country,  suffered 
the  match  to  goe  off,  as  it  were,  upon  the  mistakes  made 
upon  both  sides. 

“  But  to  Sir  William  I  spoke  plainly  that  I  was  very  sorry 
to  find  a  man  could  not  believe  one  word  he  said.  .  .  .  From 
that  time  to  this  I  have  never  seen  him  .  .  .  and  hope  I 
am  absolved  before  God  and  man,  for  medling  noe  further  with 
soe  wilfull  and  so  uncounsellable  a  young  man  .  .  .  yet  I 
take  your  care  and  compassion  of  him  as  a  personal  obligation 
upon  myself,”  and  will  return  it  to  you  with  all  the  respects 
and  acknowledgments  I  can  render.  Copy.  8  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  Secretary  Jenkins. 

1680,  Aug.  21-31.  Pera. — Congratulates  him  upon  his 
appointment,  and  gives  him  an  account  of  the  seizure  of  the 
English  capitulations,  only  restored  upon  payment  of  18,000 
dollars.  Relates  the  troubles  of  the  Genoese  Resident  and 
de  Brosses,  the  Dutch  Secretary  (who,  for  a  rash  answer  to  the 
Vizir  received  184  blows  on  his  bare  feet  in  sight  of  the  Divan, 
from  which  he  is  like  to  be  crippled  all  his  life),  and  the 
reasons  which  have  led  the  Holland  Resident  to  persuade  his 
government  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an  ambassador. 
Copy.  4  pp.  [ Original  in  S.P.  Turkey .] 

The  Same  to  the  Levant  Company. 

1680,  Aug.  21-31.  Pera. — In  regard  to  the  affair  with 
the  Bassa  of  Tunis,  he  has  demanded  and  secured  an  audience 
with  the  Vizier  three  days  before  it  comes  to  trial,  and  has 
let  him  know  that  he  will  be  at  the  trial  in  person,  and  if 
condemned,  will  not  pay  one  asper.  [Gives  details  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Resident  of  Genoa  and  ambassador  of 
Holland,  which  is  much  worse  than  his  own.] 

Postscript,  Aug.  27-Sept.  6.— Notwithstanding  all  fair 
promises,  I  was  summoned  to  appear  with  the  Bassa  before 
the  Court  on  the  24th.  The  meeting  is  however  deferred  until 
the  morrow  (the  28th)  when  each  party  is  to  plead  his  cause. 
The  Reis  Effendi  (one  of  the  judges)  has  sent  to  ask  me  wnat 
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1  will  give  him  if  I  gain  the  cause.  I  answered  that  I  would 
not  make  a  contract  for  an  asper,  but  should  not  be  ungrateful 
to  my  friends  if  the  thing  were  ended.  I  shall  do  my  best, 
but  under  this  cruel  government  “  never  yett  any  Franck 
gott  a  cause  ;  my  small  advantages  are  that  I  have  now  liberty 
to  speak  for  myselfe,  and  they  must  take  from  us  what  is  in 
our  possession,  whereas  before  they  never  quarrelled  with  me 
but  [for  what]  they  had  in  possession.”  2  copies.  3  and  4  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew  [Daniel  Finch]. 

1680,  Aug.  21-31.  Pera. — “  I  heartily  condole  with  you  the 
death  of  your  youngest  and  the  indisposition  of  your  second 
daughter.  Sir  Thos.  Baines  will  write  to  you  by  this  convey¬ 
ance,  in  which  he  will  venter  as  far  as  his  knowledg  will  lead 
him,  and  this  distance  permitt.”  I  refer  you  to  my  letters  to 
Secretary  Jenkins  and  the  Company  for  all  the  affairs  of  this 
place. 

“  This  weeke  happened  here  a  case  not  altogether  unlike  to 
some  in  the  primitive  times.”  A  Greek  who  about  six  years  ago 
declared  himself  a  Musselman  to  avoid  the  torment  of  further 
severe  drubbing  afterwards  repented,  threw  away  his  turban 
and  returned  to  the  Greek  dress.  Being  found  out,  he  confessed 
it,  and  declared  his  readiness  “  to  die  for  Christ  whom  he  had 
out  of  weaknesse  denied,  and  that  the  Vizir  had  better  order 
him  to  be  burned  then  beheaded,  burning  being  the  greater 
punishment.”  The  Vizir  offered  him  money  and  a  pension 
if  he  would  become  a  Musselman  again,  but  he  steadfastly 
refused,  and  went  to  his  death  “  as  merrily  as  if  he  had  bin 
to  goe  to  a  wedding.  .  .  .  The  Turkes,  Jewes  and  the  Latin 
Church  are  all  sorry  to  see  the  Greekes  show  such  a  martyr.” 

2  pp. 

T.  Hayter  to  Daniel  Finch,  Privy  Counsellor. 

1680,  Aug.  25.  Navy  Office. — Mr.  Sotherne  does  not 
remember  whether  there  was  any  clause  in  his  Royal  Highness’s 
Commission  to  authorize  his  giving  warrant  for  the  impresting 
of  men,  but  well  remembers  that  when  the  service  required 
it,  “  his  Royal  Highnesse  did  constantly  make  knowne  the 
same  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  upon  which  there  was  a  written 
order  of  Councill  to  authorize  his  Royal  Highness’s  issuing 
warrants  accordingly.  He  does  not  remember  any  warrant 
from  the  Lord  Admiral  for  the  Commission  granted  (about  the 
year  1664)  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  navy,  empowering 
them  to  imprest,  “  but  believes  the  said  Commissions  were 
prepared  by  warrant  from  his  Majesty  directed  immediately 
to  the  Attorney  Generali  ;  as  he  supposes  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  two  lately  passed  to  Sir  John  Tippetts  and  himself.” 

1  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  the  Levant  Company. 

1680,  Sept.  27,  o.s.  Pera. — Has  been  twice  summoned 
in  the  cause  brought  by  the  Bassa  of  Tunis.  At  the  second 
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hearing  the  Vizir  began  by  declaring  that,  as  ambassador, 
he  was  a  hostage  to  answer  for  all  damage  any  Musselman 
should  receive  by  any  subject  of  the  King  his  master  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  What  he  answered  and  what  further  was 
said,  will  be  found  in  the  enclosed  memorial.  Since  then, 
repeated  demands  have  been  made  for  presents,  but  he  has 
refused  to  give  an  asper. 

Eleven  Armenian  Christians  and  twelve  Turks,  all  master- 
builders,  presented  a  complaint  against  the  Tefterdar,  for 
not  paying  them  for  four  months  spent  in  building  a  chiosk 
for  the  Grand  Signor,  but  this  latter  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Vizir,  who,  in  public  divan  drubbed  the  whole  twenty-three. 
2  copies,  each  4  pp. 

Enclosing, 

A  detailed  account  of  the  occurences  which  led  to  the 
unjust  demands  of  the  Bassa,  and  of  the  trial  before 
the  Vizir  on  Sept.  24.  Dated  Sept.  24  and  29.  [ Another 
copy  of  this  paper  is  in  S.P.  Turkey .]  4£  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1680,  Sept.  29,  o.s.  Pera.— The  enclosed  will  show  you 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  place.  “  The  violence  of  this 
government  you  will  perceive  is  as  high  as  ever,  all  publick 
ministers  are  under  a  cloud.  And  was  this  black  cloud  of  the 
Bassa  of  Tunis  discharged  once  of  its  storm,  which  must 
within  few  dayes  now  fall,  my  Lord  Shandois  is  very  like  to 
find  clear  weather,  which  I  heartily  wish  ;  being  glad  that 
I  have  borne  the  burden  for  him,  that  his  Lordship  may  act 
upon  a  clear  account  .  .  .  The  Bailo  of  Venice,  P  Eccrao 
Civrani,  told  me  that  his  successour,  Signor  Donato,  wrote 
to  him  for  some  good  advertisements  for  his  better  conduct. 
He  answered  him  that  he  himself e  having  been  unsuccessful!, 
he  was  unfitt  to  direct  others,  but  ...  he  bid  him  be  sure 
of  two  things.  First,  that  he  left  at  Venice  very  good  and  active 
friends,  that  might  in  that  popular  government  secure  him 
from  having  his  actions  misrepresented  and  maligned. 
Secondly,  that  he  must  bring  good  fortune  along  with  him, 
for  that  in  this  Court,  neither  prudence  nor  money  would  avayl 
any  thing.  However,  he  bid  him  come  allegramente  with 
all  confidence,  for  that  it  was  the  securest  travelling  in  that 
very  road  where  there  had  been  a  robbery  the  day  before.  .  .  . 

“  I  perceive  that  the  Company  hath  been  under  as  great 
consternation  as  wee  were  here  upon  the  Vizir’s  taking  away  the 
capitulations  .  .  .  But  the  commanding  away  the  Holland 
capitulations,  and  their  redemption  at  so  high  a  re-purchase, 
will  allay  their  heats,  and  if  the  States  of  Holland  resent 
this  ill  usage  as  our  Levant  Company  does  by  forbidding 
of  trade,  all  may  end  for  the  generall  good.  But  in  case  the 
Dutch,  notwithstanding  their  ill-treatment,  should  continue 
their  trade  whilst  wee  remitt  ours,  they  may  be  advantaged 
by  it.  God  Almighty  have  you  all  in  his  holy  protection, 
and  send  us  a  happy  meeting.”  2£  pp.  Also  duplicate , 
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Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  Finch. 

1680,  Oct.  2-12.  Pera. — “I  pray  peruse  these  enclosed 
papers,  they  being  a  perfect  narrative  of  the  tryall  of  the 
greatest  case  hath  happened  in  Turky  these  100  years.  .  .  . 
One  story  I  will  tell  you.  Yesterday  morning,  when  I  went 
to  tryall,  the  gentlemen  that  came  up  to  me  putt  on  their 
old  cloths,  which  I  observed  but  took  no  publick  notice  of  ; 
but  when  the  tryall  was  over,  comming  to  dinner,  Mr.  North 
threw  down  fifty  zecchins,  which  he  had  tyed  up  in  a  handker¬ 
chief,  saying  these  words  with  an  antecedent  oath — I  took 
this  mony  and  these  old  cloths  thinking  to  goe  with  your 
Lordship  to  prison.  And,  dear  nephew,  I  tell  you  sincerely, 
I  retrieved  all  in  such  a  way,  as  you  doe  understand  by  the 
papers  enclosed,  that  to  me  it  comes  out  better  then  a  victory  ; 
for  had  I  obtained  a  sentence  in  favour,  the  Vizir  and  the  Court 
would  have  expected  so  large  presents  from  me,  that  had  I 
given  them,  the  Company  would  have  blamed  me  for  it  ; 
had  I  not,  the  Vizir  would  have  quickly  found  out  some  way 
to  have  revers’d  the  sentence.  That  God  would  have  you 
all  in  his  Holy  keeping,  and  send  us  a  happy  meeting,  is  the 
prayer  of,  dear  Nephew,  your  most  entirely  affectionate  uncle 
and  servant.” 

Postscript. — “  I  pray  hide  my  blushes  when  I  tell  you  I 
have  had  the  compliments  of  the  French  ambassadour  (and 
the  ministers  are  all  designed  to  doe  the  same)  for  the  courage 
I  show’d  yesterday  and  the  successe  I  had,  and  the  deliverance 
from  a  hasty,  impetuous  man.”  Copy.  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

1680,  Oct.  2-12.  Pera. — Sending  an  abridgement  of  the 
trials  [in  relation  to  the  Bassa  of  Tunis’s  claims],  to  which 
he  went  accompanied  by  five  of  the  chief  of  the  factory  and 
their  druggermen.  They  all  expected  it  to  end  in  their 
imprisonment,  but  when  things  went  prodigiously  against 
them,  he  demanded  time  to  write  to  his  Majesty  for  orders, 
which  to  their  surprise,  was  granted  by  the  Vizir.  Some 
have  blamed  him  “  for  driving  the  estates  of  the  Company 
upon  so  dangerous  a  precipice,  but  .  .  .  Chi  da  tempo,  da 
vita,”  and  he  believes,  if  he  can  put  it  off  until  a  new  ambassador 
comes  with  orders,  the  Bassa’s  pretensions  will  vanish.  2  pp. 
Copy.  [ Original  in  S.P.  Tier  key.] 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1680,  Oct.  8-18.  Pera. — Stating  that  the  Vizier  sent  him 
word  not  to  write  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  Bassa  of  Tunis  would 
appear  no  further  against  him  ;  wherefore  the  Vizir  expected 
a  present.  Replied  that  he  had  already  sent  his  letters,  and 
could  not  think  himself  free  until  sentence  was  given  in  his 
favour.  Affairs  in  this  Court  are  inconceivable,  no  promise 
strong  enough  to  bind,  no  reasons  powerful  enough  to  persuade. 
Copy.  2  pp. 
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Also, 

A  letter  of  the  same  date  and  on  the  same  subject  to 
Secretary  Jenkins,  but  with  an  addition  to  the  effect 
that  his  “  unomittable  present  at  the  Byram  ”*  has  just 
now  been  refused,  “  which  every  man  that  knows  Turkey 
knows  how  to  interpret.  Hopes  God  will  protect  him,  for 
the  face  of  things  is  so  black  that  he  fears  a  violent 
storm.  2\  pp.  Copy.  [The  originals  of  these  two 
letters  are  in  S.P.  Turkey .] 

Sir  John  Finch  to  [Secretary  Jenkins  ?]. 

1680,  Oct.  27.  Pera. — Has  nothing  more  to  add  but  that  the 
Vizir  continues  his  daily  menaces,  and  he  (Finch)  continues 
his  resolution. 

The  French  ambassador  is  much  disquieted  by  an  incident 
at  Cyprus.  "A  crew  of  Tripolini  landed  there  in  quest  of  a 
French  slave  who  had  escaped  (for  whose  ransom  they  were 
in  treaty)  and  in  the  night  time  took  the  French  Consul  from 
his  own  house,  with  one  M.  St.  Amand,  a  merchant  ;  carried 
them  on  board  the  Tripoli  man  of  war,  drubbed  them  both, 
seized  a  diamond  ring  belonging  to  the  Consul,  and  forced 
them  to  pay  700  dollars  for  their  ransom.  The  ambassador 
makes  daily  complaint,  but  as  yet  has  got.  no  redress.  1  p. 
[Damaged  by  damp.]  [Not  in  S.P.  Turkey .] 

Charles  II. 

[1680,  Oct.] — Notes,  in  the  King’s  own  handf,  evidently 
as  directions  to  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  for  the  speech  to 
Parliament,  delivered  on  Oct.  21,  16804 

“  To  begin  with  giveing  some  account  of  the  reason  that 
the  Parliament  hath  been  so  long  without  sitting,  and  why 
so  many  short  prorogations  have  been  made.  The  first 
whereof  was  occasioned  by  the  generall  distemper  at  home,  and 
the  latter  in  consideration  of  our  Allies. 

“  To  observe  the  good  effect  these  prorogations  have  had  in 
preserveing  the  quiett  of  our  neighbors  for  this  yeare,  to  acquainte 
them  with  the  Alliance  made  with  Spaine  for  which  no  money 
is  asked,  but  only  such  a  declaration  of  there  sence  of  it  as  may 
make  that  Crowne  and  Holland  depend  upon  our  support,  and 
encline  other  Princes  to  come  into  the  same  mesures  with  us. 

“  That  nothing  has  been  wanting  to  satisfie  men’s  mindes 
at  home  in  the  point  of  Popery  and  to  assure  them  that  what 
they  shall  further  offer  for  the  strengthening  our  Alliances 
and  the  securing  our  Religion  shall  be  readely  embraced  ; 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  yett  to  late  by  prudent  and  reasonable 
counsells  to  restore  union  amongst  ourselves  and  give  us  that 
consideration  in  the  world  that  England  hath  usually  had. 


*  Bairam,  the  festival  which  followed  the  penitential  season  of  Ramadan, 
j-  Found  with  the  King’s  letter  of  July  24,  1678.  See  p.  42  above. 
j  Cf.  Cobbett’s  Parliamentary  History,  under  this  date. 
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“  To  take  notice  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  alter 
the  succession,  and  of  the  generall  declarations  to  shew  where 
the  right  is  and  that  it  must  not  be  disturbed. 

“  To  recommend  to  them  the  further  examinations  of  the 
Plott,  and  particularly  the  triall  of  the  Lords  in  the  Tower. 

“  To  lay  before  them  the  condition  of  Tanger,  the  great 
charge  it  will  require  to  preserve  it,  and  desire  there  advice 
and  assistance  upon  it. 

“  Not  to  mention  money  upon  any  other  account ,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ill  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  that  out  of  a  desire 
to  do  things  first  that  may  be  for  there  satisfaction.  To  recommend 
to  them  prudence  and  moderation  in  all  these  debates. 

“  To  put  them  in  minde  that  all  Christendome  is  in  great 
expectation  of  the  event  of  this  session  as  a  thing  there 
happynesse  or  misery  as  well  as  ours  depends  very  much 
upon.”  Holograph.  2  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  Lord  [Sunderland  ?]. 

1680,  Nov.  6-16.  Pera. — Concerning  the  business  of  the 
Bassa  of  Tunis  (recapitulating  much  that  has  been  already 
said)  and  the  difficulties  of  his  fellow  ambassadors.  When 
his  presents  were  declined  at  the  Bairum,  he  paid  the  Vizir 
the  respect  of  sending  them  after  him  upon  the  road,  adding 
a  rare  pendulum,  an  excellent  gold  watch,  and  a  long  perspective 
glass,  but  they  were  again  refused.  Believes  that  the  Vizir 
was  surprised  into  granting  the  five  months,  and  now  fears 
“  that  all  ministers  would,  upon  all  demands,  from  this 
precedent,  recurr  to  the  same  expedient.” 

Postscript. — Concerning  the  good  offices  of  the  Chief  Customer, 
who  has  declared  that  if  the  English  trade  is  stopped,  he 
must  throw  up  his  office  and  the  Emperor  may  shut  up  the 
Custom  House  doors,  as  the  English  bring  the  only  considerable 
profit  into  it.  4  pp.  Duplicate.  [Original  in  S.P.  Turkey. \ 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1680,  Nov.  16-26.  Pera. — In  my  last  I  told  your  Lordship 
of  the  good  offices  of  Chusaein  Aga,the  Chief  Customer,  who 
indeed  is  a  great  man,  the  Grand  Signor  coming  frequently 
to  dine  at  his  house  on  the  Black  Sea.  As  to  our  commerce, 
I  may  safely  say  he  is  the  third  man  in  the  Empire.  On 
account  of  his  friendship  I  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch, 
whereupon  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  meeting  at  his  house,  of 
which  here  follows  a  relation. 

I  told  him  that  my  endeavours  had  been  to  increase  the 
commerce  in  this  Empire,  and  that  I  had  assured  the  King 
my  master  that  the  estates  of  his  subjects  were  as  safe  in  the 
Grand  Signor’s  dominions  as  at  London,  upon  which  assurance, 
since  my  coming  our  trade  with  the  Empire  had  doubled, 
as  he  very  well  knew.  But  now  it  was  like  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Avanias  raised  upon  us,  making  me  the  most  unfortunate 
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man  under  heaven  ;  for  my  master  would  conclude  I  had 
betrayed  my  trust  in  not  better  protecting  his  subjects  and 
their  estates,  while  the  Vizir  and  Kehaiah  were  disgusted 
and  angry  with  me  for  not  consenting  to  their  demands  ; 
at  which  rate  I  feared  the  ancient  friendship  and  commerce 
would  not  last  long.  The  Customer  replied  that  he  knew 
the  wrong  done  me  and  had  told  the  Kehaiah  that  the  Custom 
House  might  be  shut  up  if  he  intended  to  force  the  English 
by  ill  treatment  to  leave  the  trade  ;  but  said  that  though  if  the 
oppression  had  happened  to  me  only,  it  would  be  insupportable, 
yet  I  must  consider  that  the  Hollanders  and  Venetians  had  still 
more  reason  to  complain,  so  that  we  were  all  under  a  common 
calamity,  and  might  together  hope  better  for  the  future. 

I  replied  that  this  was  an  argument  likely  rather  to  increase 
than  abate  distrust  and  resentment,  “  it  being  no  good  induce¬ 
ment  to  his  Majesty  to  think  the  estates  of  his  subjects  safe,  to 
lett  him  know  that  all  men’s  were  insecure.”  Also  I  bid 
him  consider  the  difference  of  our  trade.  If  the  French  brought 
200,000  dollars  into  the  country  (for  merchandize  they  brought 
little)  they  invested  it  immediately  in  silk  &c.  and  sent  away 
the  returns  by  the  same  vessel,  leaving  no  estate  in  the 
country.  The  Dutch  trade  was  half  of  it  driven  by  Jews 
and  Armenians  directly  from  Amsterdam,  and  these  two 
nations  also  entered  in  the  same  way  into  the  Venetian’s 
trade  of  cloth  of  gold.  But  the  English  trade  is  entirely 
driven  by  our  natives,  and  in  our  own  commodities  and  their 
products,  so  that  we  must  always  have  a  great  estate  in  this 
Empire,  and  the  commodities  are  such  as  cannot  be  done 
without,  in  peace  or  war,  for  no  other  nation  hath  the  wool 
to  make  the  cloths  we  do,  and  without  our  tin  and  lead,  all 
kingdoms  would  be  ill  provided  against  their  enemies.  The 
truth  of  this  is  shown  at  this  present  time,  for  though  my 
master  had  prohibited  all  commodities  of  the  French  King 
(staving  French  wines,  and  burning  linen  cloths),  yet  France 
cannot  be  without  our  tin  and  lead,  and  therefore  forbid 
them  not.  The  Aga  acknowledged  this,  and  said  that  this 
year  I  had  fallen  among  thieves,  but  that  for  the  future  I 
should  have  good  treatment.  [Further  complaints  from  the 
ambassador  and  soothing  explanations  from  the  Aga.] 

The  Resident  of  Poland,  Signor  Prosky,  has  been  hurried 
away  at  an  hour’s  warning.  The  Vizir  must  have  learnt  of 
some  practices  in  Poland,  for  the  day  before,  the  Resident 
told  me  that  all  went  well  with  him.  “  Such  is  the  Turkish 
treatment  of  public  ministers.” 

4  pp.  [Not  in  S.P.  Turkey.] 

Petition  of  John  Emarton,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  gent.,  to 

Parliament. 

[1680,  Nov.]* — Your  petitioner  and  Mrs.  Bridgett  Hyde, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Thos.  Hyde,  bart.,  deceased  by 

*  The  petitioner  speaks  of  “  this  inst.  November,”  but  the  petition  was 
not  read  until  Dec.  17.  See  Commons’  Journals  under  this  date. 
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Dame  Mary  his  wife  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner, 
and  now  also  deceased)  were  lawfully  married  on  Oct.  1,  1674 
by  one  Mr.  Brandly  [or  Brandling],  a  minister  in  holy  orders, 
with  the  free  consent  and  direction  of  the  said  Lady  Vyner, 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  said  Mrs.  Bridgett,  and  according 
to  the  full  intentions  of  her  father,  Sir  Thos.  Hyde. 

Sir  Robert  Vyner  was  informed  of  the  marriage  on  Jan.  3 
following,  and  declared  himself  satisfied,  but  desired  that  some 
present  at  the  ceremony  should  come  up  and  make  oath  of  it. 
Mr.  Edlyn  and  Mr.  Brandly  accordingly  came  up  in  the  Bark- 
hampstead  coach,  but  at  the  end  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  the  coach 
was  beset  by  armed  men  (among  whom  was  one  Christian,  then 
servant  to  the  Earl  of  Danby),  who  violently  pulled  Mr.  Brandly 
out  of  the  coach  (pretending  a  warrant  from  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  then  Secretary  of  State*)  and  carried  him  away  ; 
and  so  tempted  him  with  money  and  terrified  him  'with  threats 
that  they  forced  him  to  deny  that  he  had  married  petit¬ 
ioner  to  Mrs.  Bridgett.  And  the  said  Mr.  Brandly,  never 
having  been  in  London  before,  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  killed,  “  did,  when  he  was  carryed  late  that  night  before 
the  King  att  Whitehall,  and  there  examined,  prevaricate 
in  his  testimony  concerning  the  said  marriage,  the  Earle  of 
Danby,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and  Sir  Robert  Vyner  being 
then  present,”  after  which  he  was  committed  to  Copley, 
a  messenger,  and  detained  by  him  some  days.  But  being 
troubled  by  his  conscience,  he  got  leave  to  go  out,  went  to 
Sir  Robert  Vyner,  confessed  that  he  had  performed  the 
marriage,  and  threw  down  the  201.  that  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  declaring  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  keep 
it. 

After  these  practices,  petitioner’s  wife  was  taken  from  his 
relations  and  put  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  “  so  that  petitioner 
could  not  speake  with  her  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Vyner,  to  this  day,”  and  who  by  all  means  have 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  affections  from  him. 

In  Easter  term,  1675,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  ordered  a 
trial  at  the  King’s  Bench  Bar,  when  the  only  point  at  issue 
was  the  legality  of  the  marriage,  and  the  jury  were  so  well 
satisfied  £'  that  they  gave  a  verdict  for  the  marriage  without 
goeing  from  the  barr,  with  the  approbation  of  the  said  Court.” 

Petitioner  having  exhibited  a  libel  in  the  Court  of  Arches 
on  March  2,  1674[-5]  for  recovering  his  wife,  the  Judge  “  by 
colour  of  an  absolute  cannon  ”  declared  the  witnesses 
excommunicate  for  being  at  a  clandestine  marriage,  and  so 
put  petitioner  to  great  charges  before  they  could  be  absolved  , 
and  as  for  petitioner’s  father  and  mother,  the  Judge  after 
four  terms  debate  refused  to  absolve  them  at  all,  since  which 
time  his  father  is  dead  and  his  mother  very  sickly  and  ancient, 
so  that  he  loses  the  testimony  of  his  most  material  witnesses, 

^  *  Their  “pretence  ”  was  a  true  one.  See  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1673-5,  p.  527. 
The  ground  of  the  warrant  was  that  the  girl  was  only  12  years  of  age. 
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not  only  to  the  marriage,  but  to  Lady  Vyner’s  desire  and 
consent  thereto. 

The  cause  was  finally  heard  by  the  judges  delegates 
on  July  12,  1680,  and  although  many  hardships  were  put 
upon  the  petitioner,  “  yett  hee  made  soe  cleere  a  proofe  of  his 
said  marriage  that  the  said  judges  delegates  did  give  a 
sentence  for  the  same.” 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  verdict  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
(upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  said  Mrs.  Bridget)  has  ordered  the 
rents  of  the  estate  to  be  brought  into  Court,  declaring  that  he 
will  allow  her  1,000£.  year  (which  is  half  the  revenue),  “  during 
the  dependance  of  a  commission  of  revise  which  hath  beene 
granted  her  ...  so  that  your  petitioner  canne  have  noe  fruit 
of  his  said  verdict  att  law,  nor  sentence  before  the  delegates.” 

And  although  his  wife  was  obliged  to  plead  a  new  matter 
and  prove  all  by  the  26th  of  October,  1680,  yet  she  exhibited 
no  allegations  till  the  9th  of  this  instant  November,  when  the 
Commissioners  gave  her  further  time  to  prove  them,  to  the 
first  day  of  the  next  term. 

So  that  by  these  delays  and  expenses  (having  spent  about 
6,000Z.  in  this  suit),  the  petitioner  is  “  debarred  from  receiving 
any  rents  and  profits  of  the  premises  .  .  .  and  is  like  to  be 
undone  and  ruined.” 

He  therefore  prays  for  consideration  and  relief.  2  sheets. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham. 

1680,  Dec.  7.  Whitehall. — My  extreme  concern  that 
nothing  harsh  or  unjust  should  betide  your  Lordship,  obliges 
me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  extract,  “from  one  of  my  little 
intelligencers,  who  takes  up  what  he  meets  with,  but  without 
discerning.  I  should  do  your  Lordship’s  spotless  name  as 
well  as  Christian  comage  a  very  great  injury  if  I  did  accompany 
a  malicious  invention,  as  the  enclosed  paper  is,  with  my 
bemoaning  of  the  hard  measures  your  Lordship  is  like  to  meet 
with.  We  are,  all  of  us,  upon  such  occasions  to  shew  ourselves 
men  and  Christians.  Your  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  give  us 
a  great  example.  I  beseech  God  to  give  me,  who  am  in  all 
the  condemnation  that  a  poor  man  is  capable  of,  grace  to 
follow  it.”  1  p. 

Endorsed  “  Secretary  Jenkins  to  Ld.  C.  Nottingham,  with 
a  copy  of  matters  designed  for  articles  against  him.”  [ Probably 
the  paper  calendared  below,  although  the  two  were  not  found 
together .] 

Lord  Chancellor  [Nottingham]. 

[1679  or  1680.*] — Paper  unsigned,  in  which  the  writer  says  he 
has  had  a  view  of  “  the  articles  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,” 
but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  press  for  a  copy,  “  for  fear 

*  Nottingham  was  complained  of  for  putting  the  great  Seal  (or  allowing 
it  to  be  put)  to  the  pardon  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  in  1679  [see  p.  49  above],  but 
no  articles  were  ever  presented  against  him, 
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of  giving  suspicion.”  He  heard  them  twice,  however,  and 
presumes  to  give  the  substance  of  them. 

1.  That  he  advised  the  proclamation  against  petitions. 

2.  That  he  passed  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  of  Danby, 
impeached  by  the  Commons. 

3.  That  he  passed  several  pardons  for  murder. 

4.  That  he  put  the  broad  seal  to  illegal  grants. 

5.  That  he  “  hooked  in  to  Chancery  ”  cases  proper  for  the 
Common  law,  and  gave  arbitrary  and  unjust  decrees. 

6.  “  That  he  is  a  man  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  principles, 
having  made  many  unjust  decrees  which  were  repealed  by 
the  Lord’s  house.” 

7.  That  “  under  colour  of  Equity  ”  he  determined  matters 
of  property,  which  should  have  gone  to  a  jury. 

8.  That  on  a  party  declaring  that  they  would  appeal  to 
Parliament,  he  said  that  he  did  not  care  for  or  value  appeals, 
and  would  so  bind  them  up  that  they  could  not  appeal  to  the 
Lords.  pp. 

Lord  Stafford. 

1680,  Dec.  15.  Palace  of  Westminster. — Original  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  William,  Lord  Stafford.  For  special 
reasons,  and  because  Viscount  Stafford  “  was  a  nobleman,” 
the  sentence  condemning  him  to  be  drawn,  hanged  and 
quartered,  is  to  be  changed  to  beheadal.  Sign  Manual. 
Countersigned  by  Sunderland.  2  pp. 

H.  Sheres  to  [Daniel  Finch], 

1680,  Dec.  31.  Tangier. — I  received  your  most  obliging 
letter  by  Capt.  Russell,  by  whose  diligence  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  the  convoy  has  arrived  safely.  I  should  frequently 
have  accounted  to  you  the  doings  of  the  fleet  as  you  direct, 
“  but  the  employment  Admirall  Herbert  hath  for  some  time 
past  found  for  the  seamen  ashoar  hath  produced  a  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  that  service,  which  in  my  humble  judgement  hath 
been  of  inconvenient  consequence  to  his  Majesty’s  service, 
inasmuch  as  he  might  have  entertayned  three  thousand  properer 
men  at  a  lesse  expence  than  he  has  been  att  to  compasse  the 
service  of  three  or  fower  hundred  ;  besides  the  fruitlesse 
detention  of  the  fleet  .  .  .  which  must  have  given  the 
Algiereens  oppertunitys  of  profitt  and  assurance  of  passeing 
the  narrow  and  cruising  in  the  ocean,  where  they  do  all  the 
dammage  which  by  the  service  of  tow  or  three  ships  might 
have  been  prevented.” 

The  Admiral  has  called  no  Council  of  War,  and  has  no 
doubt  reasons  for  this  which  will  indemnify  him  with  his 
superiors,  but  all  his  proceedings  being  the  effect  of  his  own 
private  sentiments,  “  every  concerned  person  not  enlightened 
by  his  reasons  ”  has  to  interpret  them  as  he  may.  The  Admiral 
proposes  to  carry  the  fleet  and  all  the  stores  to  Gibraltar,  there 
to  careen  his  ships,  which  I  have  laboured  to  prevent,  showing 
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him  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  there  with  safety  at  this  time 
of  the  year  ;  and  at  any  other  season  this  port  far  exceeds  it. 
I  am  sure  if  he  attempts  it,  it  will  be  just  “  so  much  charge 
with  no  result  ”  save  the  expence  and  reproach  of  his  mistake, 
li  pp. 

Captain  E.  R[ussell]  to  [Secretary  Brisbane]. 

1680-1,  Jan.  5.  Newcastle,  in  Cadiz  Bay. — Giving  an 
account  of  the  loss  of  two  merchant  men,  one  burnt  and  one 
sunk  by  the  Turks,  which  he  was  unable  to  prevent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  stormy  weather.  “  Although  I  am  nott  in  the 
least  blameable  for  what  has  liapned,  yett  I  know  there  will 
nott  want  those  to  represent  this  matter  to  the  Commissioners 
as  a  fault  in  mee  .  .  .  which  lies  wholly  upon  the  comanders 
of  the  marchantmen,  that  would  be  soe  indiscreete,  after 
loosing  company  with  their  convoy  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  but  nine  leagues  from  Cadiz  would  run  off  to  sea,  when  att 
the  same  time  they  had  a  faire  wynd  for  this  port.  I  take 
itt  to  be  a  great  misfortune  to  have  my  care  calld  in  question 
on  this  matter,  having  lately  vallued  myselfe  to  you  upon 
the  good  fortune  of  bringing  soe  numerous  a  fleete  as  156 
sayle  to  their  ports  without  the  loss  of  any  ...  I  have  now 
gott  the  ship  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  which  to-morrow 
morning,  God  willing,  I  designe,  and  hope  for  the  good  fortune 
to  meete  with  those  Turks.”  2\  pp.  [. Probably  the  copy 
enclosed  in  Russell’s  letter  of  Aug.  10,  calendared  below .] 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Finch. 

1680-1,  Jan.  13.  London. — “The  continued  expectation 
of  the  departure  of  my  Lord  Chandois,  by  which  conveiance 
I  have  designed  these  two  months  to  write  to  you,  is  one 
great  reason  you  have  not  heard  from  me  in  this  time,  though 
I  must  needs  say  too  that  the  uncertainty  of  publick  affairs 
has  bin  such  that  I  scarce  knew  how  or  what  to  write  to  you, 
or  if  I  had  known,  such  was  the  mutiplicity  of  them  that  I 
had  very  little  leisure  to  putt  them  into  paper,  and  now  this 
short  prorogation  has  given  me  some  spare  time  for  it.  Yet 
to  give  you  a  just  account  of  these  last  ten  weeks  transactions 
would  require  a  much  larger  volume  than  ever  yet  I  sent  you 
of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  And  tho’  the  House  of 
Commons  have  printed  their  daily  votes  and  resolutions, 
partly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Speaker  who  had  61.  a  day 
from  the  printer,  and  partly  for  the  rendring  them  publick 
to  the  people,  and  for  the  ease  of  the  members  who  used  to 
transmitt  them  to  their  respective  Corporations,  which  also 
would  save  me  much  pains,  yet  because  the  explanation  of 
some  of  them  must  be  very  long  and  I  expect  the  captaine 
every  day  to  call  upon  me  for  this  letter,  and  because  my 
Lord  Chandois  will  be  able  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  in  all  our 
affairs  and  answer  forty  questions  which  I  cant  foresee,  and 
without  which  any  narrative  would  be  very  imperfect,  I  shall 
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save  you  the  trouble  of  reading  so  long  a  letter  and  shall 
rather  give  you  short  hints  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  occurre  to  me,  which  may  be  the  subjects  of  your  further 
inquiry  from  my  Lord  Chandois,  with  this  caution  onely 
that  he  is  a  great  friend  and  intirely  in  the  interests  of  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 

“  The  main  point  and  as  I  may  say  the  thread  that  run  [sic] 
through  all  matters  of  this  session  was  the  bill  of  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  crowne,  an  affair  that  was  in 
the  last  Parliament  and  resumed  in  this,  but  with  these 
differences  : — (1)  That  bill  stiled  the  Duke  of  York  the 
Presumptive  heir  of  the  Crown,  which  tho  it  be  not  a  legal 
phrase  yet  is  understood  by  all  men  to  import  the  next  person 
to  succeed  after  the  death  of  the  King  without  issue.  But 
this  bill  left  out  that  title,  and  when  twas  observed  to  the 
House,  they  refused  to  mend  it.  Tis  true  they  added  a  proviso 
to  save  the  rights  of  the  next  successor  after  the  Duke,  but 
would  not  ascertaine  it  to  the  Duke’s  children  either  expressely 
by  name  or  by  any  significant  words  to  invalidate  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  rivall  to  the  Crown,  which,  though 
weakned  and  indeed  disannulled  by  the  King’s  owne  repeated 
solemne  declarations,  as  I  have  formerly  wrote  you,  yet  were 
not,  nay  were  refused  to  be,  in  the  least  discountenanced  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  this  bill. 

“  Secondly,  that  bill  past  the  last  House  of  Commons 
twice,  but  with  some  considerable  opposition.  I  think  they 
divided  upon  it.  But  this  bill  mett  with  very  few  opponents, 
of  which  I  was  one,  and  was  past  three  times  and  sent  up  to 
the  Lords,  where  it  mett  with  almost  as  different  a  reception. 
For  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  at  the  first  reading  by 
a  great  plurality  of  voices,  for  there  were  but  30  for  it,  of 
which  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  one,  frightned  into  it  by  an 
accusation  of  him  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Dangerfield  for  having  a  hand  in  some  of  the  Popish 
conspiracies.  But  the  most  eminent  against  it  was  my  Lord 
Halifax,  which  I  mention  because  his  great  zeal  in  that  debate 
and  his  most  satyricall  treatment  of  my  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  it  are  the  foundation  at  least  if  not  the  sole  causes  of  the 
present  displeasure  of  the  Commons  against  him,  which  I 
shall  by  and  by  acquaint  you  with.  This  debate  lasted  till 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night  and  ended  in  a  rejection  of  the  bill. 
My  father  was  not  at  that  question  and  I  am  not  sorry  he 
was  at  that  time  lame  of  both  feet  and  hands  of  a  very  great 
fitt  of  the  gout  which  detained  him  in  his  chamber  for  14  days. 
And  as  really  he  was  very  ill,  so  he  had  the  good  luck  and 
indeed  the  justice  to  be  believed,  for  about  two  days  before  this 
great  debate  he  almost  swounded  in  the  Lords’  House,  and 
was  forced  to  goe  out,  his  hands  visibly  sweld,  insomuch 
that  he  had  not  gone  abroad  that  morning  but  in  expectation 
to  meet  the  bill,  for  it  was  expected  that  morning,  though 
it  was  not  sent  up  till  a  day  or  two  after. 
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The  next  day  the  House  of  Commons  mett  in  great 
consternation,  and  immediately  adjourned  that  they  might, 
have  time  to  consider  what  was  fitt  to  be  done  to  repair  so 
great  a  losse,  as  they  termed  it,  as  the  rejecting  of  this  bill  by 
the  Lords.  And  the  day  following  there  was  proposed  and 
voted  a  bill  for  an  association  in  defence  of  the  King  and  the 
Protestant  Religion,  of  which  there  was  no  description  given 
but  onely  negatively  that  it  should  not  be  like  that  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  but  I  believe  that  no  man  understood  what 
kind  of  association  was  meant,  nor  perhaps  they  that  proposed 
it.  And  indeed  unlesse  they  meant  to  sett  up  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  for  generalissimo  independent  of  the  King,  for 
which  the  House  seemed  not  yet  enough  disposed,  this 
association  is  unintelligible  ;  and  though  afterwards  upon 
the  King’s  speech  to  them  on  the  15th  of  December  (in  which 
he  invited  them  to  a  bargaine,  asking  of  them  what  they 
would  have  from  him  and  doe  for  him,  of  which  more  hereafter), 
they  againe  mentioned  in  their  addresse  this  association,  yet 
there  was  never  any  bill  brought  in  for  it,  nor  indeed  any 
one  head  of  such  a  bill,  as  ever  I  heard  of,  so  much  as  proposed 
much  lesse  agreed  upon.  However  I  fear  it  has  very  ill 
effects,  which  I  shall  tell  you  presently. 

“Another  resentment  of  the  loss  of  their  bill  was  a  vote 
for  an  addresse  to  the  King  to  remove  my  Lord  Halifax  from 
his  presence  and  councills  for  ever.  This  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Montague  upon  pretence  of  his  advising  to  dissolve 
the  last  Parliament,  and  the  frequent  and  long  prorogations 
of  this.  But  tis  plain  the  occasion  of  this  motion  was  purely 
from  his  signall  opposition  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords’  House ; 
for  whatever  advice  he  gave  for  dissolving  the  last  Parliament, 
tis  most  certain  he  was  most  earnest  against  the  prorogations 
of  this,  insomuch  that  he  in  dislike  of  those  counsells  went 
into  the  countrey  for  nine  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament,  and  refused  to  come  to  town,  though  often 
importuned,  till  he  was  assured  that  the  Parliament  should 
meet  and  sitt.  Secondly  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
great  importunities  and  proposa-lls  too  were  made  to  him 
before  the  bill  came  to  the  Lords  from  some  great  men  not  to 
oppose  the  bill,  so  great  menaces  too  were  used  and  particularly 
that  he  should  be  accused  in  Parliament  in  case  he  did  oppose 
it. 

“  But  to  returne  to  the  Duke’s  case.  Notwithstanding  this 
vote  for  association  and  although  the  House  ordered  bills 
to  be  brought  in  for  the  banishing  all  Papists  from  London 
and  prohibiting  them  to  wear  armes  or  have  any  in  their  houses 
upon  pain  of  felony,  and  another  bill  for  banishing  all  the 
considerable  Papists  out  of  England,  and  ordered  lists  to 
be  brought  in  by  the  Knights  of  the  Shires  of  all  the  Papists 
in  the  severall  counties  in  order  to  pick  out  such  of  them 
as  were  esteemed  dangerous  and  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  of 
banishment,  yet  the  House  was  no  way  satisfied,  as  indeed 
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they  had  no  reason,  for  besides  the  forementioned  bills  of 
banishment,  which  were  the  onely  bills  I  heard  of  this  session 
against  Popery,  many  other  bills  were  necessary  to  secure 
our  religion.  But  this  was  not  the  ground  of  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  for  indeed  they  did  not  care  to  hear  of  any,  unlesse  they 
could  have  the  bill  of  exclusion  of  the  Duke  too,  nay  I  may 
say  some  were  afraid  to  have  any  bills  against  Popery  least 
any  kind  of  security  against  Popery  might  allay  gentlemen’s 
zeal  for  the  bill  against  the  Duke,  which  was  the  principall 
thing  .aimed  at,  partly  as  a  real  security  to  the  Protestant 
Religion  and  partly  as  a  security  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
most  signally  appeared  against  the  Duke,  and  so  were  afraid 
to  trust  him.  And  at  this  time  too  there  wras  printed 
a  paper  containing  a  discourse  of  M.  Fagell,  by  order  of  the 
States,  with  Mr.  Sydney,  in  which  after  a  large  representation 
of  the  state  of  affairs  he  concluded  that  he  hoped  his  Majesty 
would  not  hazard  his  owne  good  and  that  of  all  Europe  for  a 
point  so  uncertain,  whether  ever  it  should  happen,  and  if  it  did 
happen  would  perhaps  ruine  them.  So  that  not  onely  the 
generality  of  people  at  home  but  the  most  considerable  and 
the  nearest  concerned  of  our  allies  abroad  seemed  agreed 
in  this  bill  of  exclusion  as  necessary  for  the  Protestant  Religion, 
but  especially  for  the  uniting  of  the  King  and  people  and 
putting  us  in  a  posture  useful  to  affairs  abroad.  But  the  great 
difficulty  was  how  to  obtain  this  bill,  for  by  the  rules  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  it  could  not  be  resumed  this  session,  and  how  to  persuade 
the  King  to  a  short  prorogation,  which  was  every  day 
insinuated  as  the  onely  expedient,  since  he  had  so  often  declared 
he  would  not  have  the  succession  interrupted  and  was  now 
secured  against  attempts  of  this  nature  by  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  the  Lords.  This  was  what  gave  them  most  trouble, 
and  indeed  proceedings  seemed  at  a  stand,  so  slow  was  the 
progresse  in  other  matters  before  them.  But  at  last  the  King 
seemed  in  a  manner  to  open  the  way  for  them  to  resume  this 
matter.  For  in  his  forementioned  speech  of  the  15th  of 
December,  after  he  had  in  it  reminded  them  of  what  he  said 
to  them  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  what  he  expected 
•  from  them  for  Tangier  and  of  his  readinesse  to  doe  any  thing 
for  the  security  of  religion  except  onely  altering  the  succession, 
he  concluded  that  he  desired  to  know  of  them  how  far  he 
should  be  assisted  by  them  and  what  it  was  they  desired 
from  him.  These  last  words  made  most  gentlemen  think 
that  the  King  had  or  would  recede  from  the  exception  he 
had  all  along  made  and  even  in  this  very  speech  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  some  of  the  King’s  ministers  might  make 
this  construction  to  them  (but  of  this  I  can  say  no  more  in  a 
letter).  But  immediately  the  House  of  Commons  either 
took  this  speech  by  that  handle,  calling  it  a  bargaine,  or  took 
this  occasion  to  addresse  againe  to  the  King,  in  which  they 
represented  to  the  King  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  Duke 
of  Aork  from  the  Crowne,  and  that  it  would  be  further  needful 
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to  have  an  Act  of  Association  ;  and  concluded  that,  if  these 
kings  were  once  obtained  in  a  Parliamentary  way,  together 
with  the  removal  of  some  ill  Judges  and  the  placing  of  new 
ones  in  their  places,  and  a  reformation  of  the  Commissions 
of  the  Peace,  out  of  which  some  very  worthy  gentlemen 
had  bin  displaced  and  others  not  so  fitt  inserted  in  their  room, 
and  likewise  some  alteration  in  the  officers  of  the  Militia, 
they  should  be  ready  to  assist  him  for  Tangier  and  his  Majestie’s 
other  occasions. 

‘  The  King  did  not  returne  any  answer  to  this  addresse 
till  the  4th  of  January,  in  which  time  as  the  consultations 
at  Court  were  various  so  were  the  expectations  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  very  different  too,  according  to  such  hints  or  more 
plain  intelligence  as  they  received  thence,  sometimes  being 
doubtfull  of  any  good  fruit  from  it,  and  at  other  times  very 
confident  of  the  desired  successe.  But  how  eager  soever  they 
seemed  for  it,  yet  once  they  were  much  dissatisfied  when 
to  the  forementioned  conditions  there  were  some  other  private 
ones  annext  and  reported  to  be  agreed  on,  which  were  the 
bestowing  of  the  most  considerable  places  and  honours  of  the 
Kingdome  upon  some  of  our  great  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  as  Sir  William  Jones  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Sir  Francis  Winnington  to  be  Attorney 
Generali ;  Collonel  Titus,  Secretary  of  State  ;  William  Harbord, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ;  Lord  Russell,  Governor  of  Portsmouth  ; 
Mr.  Montague,  Marquesse  of  Chichester  etc.  What  truth 
there  was  in  that  report  or  what  ground  for  it  I  am  not  certaine, 
but  twas  so  far  believed  by  the  countrey  gentlemen  (the  like 
having  bin  done  in  the  last  Parliament  in  making  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Ordinance)  and  so  visible  the  resentments 
of  it  that  some  of  these  persons  thought  it  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  their  credit  among  their  party  in  the  House 
to  purge  themselves  and  declare  there  was  no  colour  for  such 
rumours,  and  to  confirm  the  House  in  this  opinion,  some 
of  them  immediately  moved  and  twas  after  some  debate 
voted  that  no  member  should  take  any  office  etc.  without 
the  leave  of  the  House,  and  all  offenders  against  this  to  be 
expelled  the  House.  But  this  did  not  extinguish  the  jealousies 
conceived  of  these  great  men,  nay  it  rather  confirmed  them 
in  some.  For  it  was  contended  by  them  to  have  these  words 
in  the  question  viz.  without  the  leave  of  the  House,  for  they 
being  most  in  vogue  might  presume  upon  any  occasion  upon 
the  favour  of  the  House,  which  others  could  not.  And  so 
it  was  like  a  kind  of  ingrossing  all  offices  to  themselves,  or 
at  least  a  design  and  intention  of  it.  And  secondly  they 
would  not  admitt  of  any  other  penalty  for  infringing  this 
order  but  expulsion,  which,  as  my  Lord  Cavendish  urged  in 
the  House,  was  no  punishment  at  all  to  some  (though  very 
heavy  upon  others),  for  they  might  be  advanced  to  stations 
which  all  were  not  capable  of,  and  which  did  of  course  remove 
them  out  of  the  House,  as  Judges  or  Attorney  Generali.  But 
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however  the  vote  past,  as  before  is  said,  to  their  owne 
satisfaction  though  not  very  much  to  their  honour. 

“  But  to  come  back  to  the  addresse,  the  King  returned 
an  answer  to  it  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  consideration 
whereof  they  adjourned  till  Friday  the  7th.  The  substance 
of  it  (for  twas  short)  was  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  them  so 
wholly  fixt  upon  the  bill  of  Exclusion,  as  to  think  all  else 
ineffectual!  ;  but  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  against 
it  by  the  judgement  of  the  Lords  who  had  rejected  it  ;  and 
therefore  recommends  to  them  to  think  of  some  other  remedies 
against  Popery,  assuring  them  of  his  readinesse  to  concurre 
with  them,  and  that  they  would  enable  him  to  preserve  Tangier, 
his  alliances  abroad  and  peace  at  home. 

“  I  believe  this  answer  did  very  much  surprize  our  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  from  the  long  delay  of  any 
answer  to  their  addresse  and  perhaps  from  some  private 
intimations  from  Court  concluded  the  Kang  would  not  deny 
them  this  unum  necessarium.  So  they  took  three  days  time 
either  to  informe  themselves  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Court 
and  what  successe  their  advocates  there  were  like  to  have, 
or  else  to  consider  what  was  fitt  to  be  done  in  this  great  affaire 
and  how  to  procure  effectually  a  prorogation,  without  which 
this  bill  could  never  be  reassumed.  And  truly  they  did  take 
the  most  likely  methods  of  succeeding  that  could  be,  and 
such  as  scarce  can  be  parallelled. 

“  For  they  voted  1.  That  there  is  no  safety  for  the  Protestant 
Religion,  the  King  or  the  Government  without  passing  a 
bill  to  exclude  the  Duke.  And  to  rely  on  any  other  remedies 
without  it  is  insufficient  and  dangerous. 

“2.  That  untill  this  bill  be  past  they  could  give  no  supply 
to  his  Majesty  without  danger  to  his  person,  extreme  hazard 
of  the  Protestant  Religion  and  unfaithfulnesse  to  those  that 
intrusted  them. 

“3.  That  all  who  advised  the  King  to  persist  in  opinion 
against  the  bill  of  Exclusion  had  given  pernicious  counsell 
and  are  promoters  of  Popery  and  enemies  to  the  King  and 
Kingdome. 

“  4.  That  twas  their  opinion  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was 
one  of  those  that  had  given  the  said  advice,  and  therein  given 
pernicious  counsell  to  the  King,  and  is  a  promotor  of  Popery 
and  an  enemy  to  King  and  Kingdome. 

“  5.  The  like  vote  upon  the  Marquesse  of  Worcester,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  an  addresse  to  the  King  to  remove 
the  Marquesse  of  Worcester  from  his  presence  and  counsells 
and  all  offices  and  employments  of  honour  and  profitt  for 
ever. 

“  6-  An  addresse  to  the  King  to  remove  Mr.  Hide  from 
his  councills  and  presence  and  from  his  office  in  the  Treasury 
for  ever. 

“  Twas  proposed  at  first  that  the  like  vote  should  passe 
upon  him  as  upon  my  Lord  Halifax.  But  upon  his  solemn 
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protestation  that  he  never  did  give  the  King  that  advice, 
the  House  entirely  believed  him  and  agreed  to  leave  out  that 
part.  And  they  were  also  so  well  satisfied  with  his  conduct 
that  once  the  House  seemed  disposed  to  lett  fall  the  other 
part  of  the  vote  of  displacing  him.  But  some  of  his  friends 
by  their  long  speeches  lett  slip  that  criticall  minute,  and  at 
last  they  past  the  above  said  vote  for  no  other  reason, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  contest,  then  for  being  allied  to  the  Duke 
and  so  not  fitt  to  be  trusted,  not  for  any  fault  he  had  done, 
but  for  what  he  might  doe. 

“  7.  That  the  Earl  of  Feversham  is  a  promotor  of  Popery  and 
of  the  French  interest,  and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  King 
and  Kingdome.  And  an  addresss  to  remove  him  from  the 
King’s  presence,  all  military  commands  and  other  offices 
for  ever. 

“  8.  That  whoever  shall  hereafter  lend  or  cause  to  be  lent 
by  way  of  advance  any  money  upon  the  Customes,  Excise 
or  Heart limoney  shall  be  judged  to  hinder  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  be  responsible  for  it  in  Parliament.  And 
whoever  shall  accept  or  buy  any  tally  of  anticipation  upon 
any  part  of  the  Revenue  or  shall  pay  such  tally  shall  be  judged 
etc.  as  before. 

“  These  matters  held  the  House  till  1 1  of  the  clock  at  night,  and 
then  they  adjourned  with  a  full  expectation  of  being  prorogued 
or  dissolved.  And  on  Sunday  the  King  resolved  to  prorogue 
them  the  next  day,  which  was  done  accordingly  to  20th  of 
this  instant. 

“  But  the  very  morning  before  the  Black  Rod  called  them 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  they  were  in  great  rage  upon  the 
news  of  this  prorogation,  for  though  they  wisht  one  for  two 
days  in  order  to  passe  the  bill  against  the  Duke,  yet  the  great 
men  concluded  from  the  length  of  this  prorogation  and  perhaps 
better  intelligence  that  there  was  little  hopes  of  such  an  effect 
of  it.  So  in  great  disorder  and  indignation  they  past  these 
following  votes. 

“1.  That  whoever  advized  the  King  to  this  prorogation 
to  any  other  purpose  than  in  order  to  passe  the  bill  against 
the  Duke,  is  a  betrayer  of  the  King  and  Kingdome  and  the 
Protestant  Religion,  and  promotor  of  the  French  interest 
and  a  pensioner  to  France. 

“  2.  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  the  City 
of  London  for  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  their  care,  charge  and 
vigilancy  for  the  preservation  of  his  person  and  the  Protestant 
Religion. 

“3.  That  twas  their  opinion  that  London  was  burnt  1666 
by  the  Papists,  designing  thereby  to  introduce  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power. 

“  4.  That  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  bin  removed  from  Ins 
offices  and  commands  of  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

“  5.  That  the  Commissioners  and  officers  of  the  Customes 
had  wilfully  broke  the  law  prohibiting  French  wines  etc., 
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and  if  they  do  so  hereafter  wilfully  or  negligently  they  shall 
be  questioned  therefor  in  Parliament. 

“  The  reason  of  this  vote  was  upon  the  same  ground  as 
the  fo rementioned  vote  of  anticipating  the  King’s  Revenue, 
that  so  the  King  might  not  reap  any  supply  from  his  Revenue 
but  be  obliged  by  the  pressures  of  expences  and  charge  to 
agree  with  the  Parliament.  For  the  French  wines  had  bin 
connived  at  and  suffered  to  be  imported  as  Portugal,  which 
much  encreased  the  Customes,  for  the  duties  are  much  greater, 
I  think  double  to  what  the  French  wines  were  at. 

“6.  That  the  prosecution  of  Protestant  Dissenters  upon 
the  penal  laws  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening 
of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  encouragement  to  Popery  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Kingdome. 

“  By  the  penall  lawes  in  this  vote  was  meant  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity  and  Conventicles  etc.  For  they  had  once  before 
in  this  session  declared  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the 
laws  against  Popish  Recusants  ought  not  to  be  extended  to 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  addrest  to  the  King  to  discharge 
such  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  paines  of  such  prosecution. 

“  But  tis  very  observable  that  twas  at  first  moved  that  an 
addresse  should  be  made  to  the  King  not  to  prosecute  the 
laws  against  Dissenting  Protestants,  and  such  was  the  hurry 
the  House  was  in  (for  fear  the  Black  Rod  should  prevent  them) 
that  it  had  almost  past,  but  at  last  upon  consideration  that 
this  was  to  addresse  to  the  King,  in  effect  to  putt  forth  another 
Declaration,  they  left  it  out.  I  doe  not  say  they  have  taken 
the  like  power  to  themselves,  but  surely  twas  not  fitt  to  give 
it  up  to  the  King. 

“  This  is  a  short  account  of  the  principall  transactions 
and  of  the  conclusion  of  this  session.  I  shall  now  give  you 
some  little  account  of  some  other  passages  and  matters 
handled  in  this  Parliament,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  triall  of  my  Lord  Stafford,  which  lasted  a  week  ; 
and  therefore  the  particulars  of  it  are  too  long  for  a  letter. 
But  if  the  triall  comes  out  before  departure  of  the  ship,  I  will 
sent  it  you  to  entertain  you  on  ship  boord.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  onely  tell  you  that  he  made  a  very  mean  defence  and 
at  last  was  found  guilty  by  54  Lords  against  31,  and  was 
executed  by  being  beheaded  onely  on  the  Wednesdav  in 
Christmasse  week,  and  at  his  death  according  to  the  practise  of 
others  denied  the  whole  matter  and  died  with  great  courage. 

“Another  thing  that  made  great  noyse  was  the  businesse 
of  Abhorrers,  which  was  this.  After  the  King  had  prorogued 
the  last  Parliament,  not  suffering  them  to  meet  in  October 
as  was  first  appointed,  severall  persons  in  many  counties 
collected  great  number  of  hands  to  petitions  to  the  King  for 
the  sitting  of  the  Parliament,  and  some  of  these  peticions 
were  presented  to  the  King,  who  was  offended  at  them,  and 
ordered  a  Proclamation  prohibiting  tumultuous  peticioning 
which  was  publisht  accordingly.  Upon  which,  and  upon 
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the  King’s  publick  dislike  of  such  peticioning,  severall  Grand 
Juries  drew  up  another  peticion  to  shew  their  dissatisfaction 
at  this  method  of  importuning  the  King,  and  that  they 
abhorred  these  proceedings  ;  from  which  phrase  the  Parliament 
called  them  Abhorrers,  and  proceeded  against  them  with  great 
violence,  sending  for  very  many  of  them  up  in  custody  of 
their  serjeant,  and  some  of  them  gentlemen  of  quality,  turning 
some  out  of  the  House  for  promoting  this  antipeticion,  voting 
it  illegall  etc.  In  so  much  that  at  last  the  House  of  Commons 
grew  weary,  not  to  say  ashamed  of  these  severities,  which  were 
hard  to  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  Law  or  Parliament. 

“  Upon  this  account  it  was  that  they  voted  an  impeachment 
of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  North  for  drawing  the  proclamation 
against  petitioning.  But  when  the  Committee  mett  for  drawing 
up  the  articles,  they  could  not  or  did  not  make  anything  of  it. 

“  But  besides  this  accusation  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  North, 
severall  others  underwent  the  same  fate,  tho  upon  different 
accounts,  as  : — 

Judge  Jones  for  discharging  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex 
before  they  had  made  their  presentments,  upon  an  intimation 
that  they  designed  an  indictment  of  the  Duke  of  York  for  a 
Papist,  and  so  frustrating  that  attempt. 

Baron  Weston  for  severall  indiscreet  speeches  and  behaviours 
in  his  Circuit. 

Secretary  Jenkins  for  ordering  the  imprisonment  of  one 
Norris  at  Dover,  who  it  seems  was  privately  sent  over  seas 
by  Dr.  Tong  and  my  Lord  Essex  to  fetch  a  priest  that  could 
make  great  discoveries  of  the  Plott,  and  this  was  construed 
a  designe  to  stifile  the  evidence.  But  tis  certain  the  Secretary 
knew  nothing  of  this  being  imployed  by  the  aforesaid  persons, 
though  to  say  truth  there  was  this  fault  in  the  commitment 
of  Norris,  that  he  did  it  without  oath  first  made  to  him  of 
some  crime  or  suspicion  of  it.  [The  end  wanting.']  8  pp. 

Col.  E.  Sackville  [Governor  of  Tangier]  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1680[-81],  Jan.  29.  Tangier.— I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  wherein  I  lay  before  him  the  differences 
which  have  happened  betwixt  Admiral  Herbert  and  myself, 
which,  being  a  matter  cognizable  properly  at  your  Board, 
I  thought  ought  also  to  be  known  to  you,  “by  whose 
wisdome  I  shall  franckly  yeild  to  bee  censured  in  this  matter, 
as  I  rely  for  a  remedy  to  the  evills  under  which  his  Majesty’s 
service  in  generall  seemes  to  mee  and  most  people  here  to 
labour  through  the  capricious  and  unaccomptable  proceedings 
of  an  opinionated  uneasy  man,  into  whose  disfavour  myselfe 
and  this  whole  place  have  unhappily  fallen.”  I  presume 
Mr.  Shere  gives  you  all  our  maritime  occurences.  1  p. 

The  Bailiffs  &c.  of  Lichfield  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

[1681,  Feb.  ?] — We,  the  Bailiffs,  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Litchfield,  having  freely  chosen  Daniel  Finch  esquire  to  be 
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one  of  our  representatives  in  the  present  parliament ;  and 
Mr.  Bridges,  by  a  petition  to  this  House,  having  represented 
many  undue  practices  in  our  election,  and  more  especially 
complained  of  the  illegal  practices  of  Daniel  Finch  esquire 
and  his  agents  : — 

We  do,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Corporation,  utterly  deny 
the  said  evil  practices,  and  also  disown  the  pretensions  of 
the  said  Mr.  Bridges  to  serve  for  this  city  in  this  parliament. 
But  that  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  services  of  the  said 
Daniel  Finch  in  the  late  parliament,  having  freely  chosen  him 
again,  we  humbly  pray  that  we  may  not  be  deprived  of  his 
service.  Draft  in  Finch's  hand.  1  p. 

Colonel  Sackville  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1680[-81],  March  12.  Tangier. — Since  my  last,  Admiral 
Herbert  “  hath  administered  occasion  of  giving  you  new  trouble,” 
as  you  will  see  by  my  enclosed  letter  to  the  Board.  “  It  would 
bee  a  little  low  in  mee  to  tell  you  what  an  opinion  this  great 
man  has  of  his  superiors,  and  should  not  therefore  bee  without 
my  share  of  contentment  if  by  the  doeing  mee  justice,  hee 
might  bee  instructed  in  his  duty  to  those  above  him.  You 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  such  (though  a  stranger)  I  presume 
on  your  forgiveness  for  .  .  .  asking  your  assistance  in  a 
matter  wherein  too  is  comprehended  publick  benefitt.”  1  p. 

Capt.  E.  Russell  to  [the  Same]. 

1680[— 81],  March  17.  Newcastle,  Tangier  Bay. — If  you 
knew  my  ambition  to  be  thought  your  servant  “  you  would 
not  wonder  at  my  giving  you  this  trouble.  If  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  I  have  done  ought  that  you  take 
amiss,  I  begg  you  will  forgive  mee,  and  believe  your  favour 
is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  most  covett.  ...”  1J  pp. 

Lord  Chancellor  Finch  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Essex 
Finch,  at  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  house  in  Queen  Street. 

1680[-81],  March  20.  Merton  College. — “  I  am,  by  the  help 
of  your  good  wishes  and  the  rest  of  my  good  freinds  safely 
arrived  at  Oxford,  where  I  find  myselfe  in  more  health  and  ease 
then  I  thought  had  been  possible  to  recover  in  two  days.  I 
have  not  been  yet  to  wayt  upon  the  King,  but  am  going  this 
afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  which  will  bee  the  first  tryall  of  my 
strength.  And  now,  if  the  warmest  desires  of  my  heart  can 
prevayle  for  your  safe  and  happy  delivery,  I  shall  think  myself 
as  happy  as  this  world  can  make  me,  and  shall  have  nothing 
left  to  wish  but  the  continuance  of  your  life  and  health,  that 
it  may  bee  the  comfort  and  support  of  your  little  ones,  as  it  is 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  your  most  affectionat  father.” 

Postscript. — “  My  blessing  to  all  my  dear  children  and 
grand  children,  and  remember  mee  in  a  special  manner  to 
my  Valentine.  Your  husband  is  much  enquired  after,  I 
excuse  him  as  well  as  I  can.” 
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Admiral  Arthur  Herbert  to  [Daniel  Finch?]. 

1680—81,  March  21.  Bristol,  Cadiz  Bay. — On  putting  into 
Muxocza  [Mojacar]  to  water  I  heard  that  the  Ann  and  Many  of 
\  armouth  was  chased  ashore  by  two  Algerines  near  Vera  with 
so  little  resistance  that  not  one  man  was  wounded.  “  These 
daring  men  that  will  be  venturing  without  convoy,  for  the  most 
part  loose  their  stomachs  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  which  is 
a  great  encouragment  to  them  to  make  brisk  attempts, 
finding  many  of  our  people  soe  hartless.” 

I  met  with  Sir  Robert  Robinson,  with  twenty  odd  sail  at 
Roqueta.  He  tells  me  that  at  Galipoly,  twenty  English 
sailors  deserted  an  English  ship,  unanimously  renounced 
their  religion  and  turned  Roman  Catholics. 

[On  the  careening  of  the  ships  at  Gibraltar.] 

I  am  every  day  more  then  other  in  love  with  Gibraltar  ; 
“  I  think  the  world  has  not  a  better  for  despatch.  If  the  hulk 
holds  out,  wee  shall  never  want  clean  ships  to  annoy  the 
enemy  .  .  .  but  I  am  told  she  is  very  rotten.”  For  God’s 
sake  send  us  stores  of  all  sorts.  I  have  built  a  forge  and 
a  storehouse  for  what  the  Governor  will  not  have  lodged  in 
the  town,  but  our  ambassador  writes  that  an  ample  order 
is  coming  to  the  Governor  to  give  us  all  freedom  in  the  port. 
I  must  once  more  recommend  the  victuallers  to  be  directed 
to  lodge  their  provisions  there,  for  going  to  Tangier  “takes  up 
an  intollerable  deale  of  time,  whereas  at  Gibraltar  all  may  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  ships  apply  themselves  to  cruising  .  .  . 
the  minute  they  are  clean.” 

I  was  wonderfully  surprised,  when  at  Tangier,  to  find  that 
the  Governor  had  ordered  Mr.  Nevill  to  remain  on  shore,  “  and 
sent  a  land  captain  to  command  the  yacht,  that  knows  no 
more  how  to  navigate  a  vessell  then  one  that  hath  never  seen 
the  sea.”  I  sent  the  Governor  word  that  I  had  authority 
from  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  for  exercising  the  office 
of  High  Admiral  to  justify  what  I  had  done,  in  addition 
to  my  own  powers  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  but  he  is 
wholly  governed  by  Mr.  Sheres,  and  says  he  is  resolved  to 
appoint  an  officer  of  the  garrison  to  command  the  yacht. 

I  sent  him  word  again  that  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
“  I  would,  upon  meeting  with  the  yacht,  displace  the  land 
officer  and  put  Mr.  Nevill  into  the  command  of  her  again 
knowing  him  to  be  as  capable  and  trusty  an  officer  as  any 
the  King  imploys,  and  the  other  wholy  unfit  for  that  service.” 

On  meeting  the  yacht,  I  sent  the  captain  ashore  and  put 
Mr.  Nevill  in  his  place,  ordering  him  to  take  the  vessel  into 
the  Mole,  and  tell  the  Governor  that  (as  I  had  formerly  offered) 
“  I  would  if  he  pleased  see  the  yacht  safe  to  Cadiz  and  back 
again,  if  he  desired  to  have  the  13,000  pieces  of  eight  brought 
him  from  Cadiz  which  he  had  mentioned  to  me  in  a  former  letter  ; 
but  by  what  I  can  hear  from  him,  he  is  resolved  to  lett  it 
ly  there  till  a  ship  be  appointed  to  transport  it  ;  so  that,  by 
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the  Governor’s  unreasonable  peevishness,  that  garrison  is  like 
to  be  without  their  pay  ;  for  besides  the  strictness  of  my  orders 
not  to  receive  any  gold  or  silver  on  board  the  ship  I  command, 
nor  suffer  any  of  my  squadron  soe  to  doe  .  .  .  the  yacht  is 
a  more  certain  conveyance  then  any  cruising  frigate  ;  for 
a  chase  or  little  wind,  when  wee  are  in  the  Gutt,  may  drive 
us  into  the  Streights,  from  whence  the  getting  out  is  very 
uncertain.  I  am  told  that  my  careening  at  Gibraltar  hath 
soe  incensed  Mr.  Sheres  that  he  hath  taken  paines  with  the 
Governor  to  forme  a  complaint  against  me.  When  I  know 
what  it  is,  I  do  not  doubt  turning  it  to  the  shame  of  my 
accusers.”  Now  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  cruising,  you 
cannot  hear  from  me  so  often  as  formerly.  I  design  chiefly  to 
lie  before  Algier,  and  desire  that  letters  may  be  sent  to 
Alicant  and  Malaga.  Signed.  2\  pp. 

Sir  Thomas  Thynne  to  Daniel  Finch,  Queen  Street,  London. 

1680-81,  March  25.— Your  antagonist  has  employed  your 
brother,  St.  John,  to  propose  that  you  should  assist  him  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  would  let  fall  his  petition  for  Lichfield. 
I  answered  that  I  was  confident  you  would  enter  into  no 
treaty  with  him,  whereupon  he  denied  having  declared  against 
you,  and  said  “he  stood  for  himself  but  not  against  either 
of  you,  and  told  me  his  petition  should  bee  soe  against  the 
whole  election,  as  obtained  by  menaces  of  Rawlyns  and  the 
magistrates,  and  carryed  on  by  force  at  the  poll.  He  yesterday 
presented  his  petition*  by  Lord  Brandon,  and  they  tell  me 
(for  you  know  I  sit  not)  it  is  by  name  against  you.  The  copy 
I  could  not  procure  yesterday,  the  drunken  clerks  being  not 
to  be  found,  but  you  shall  have  it  tomorrow.  ...  It  will 
be  necessary  that  you  make  a  defence,  and  therefore  hope 
you  will  write  to  Rawlyns  to  provide  wittnesses  to  make  out 
the  falsity  of  his  allegations.  I  perceive  his  designe  is  to 
make  voide  the  election,  and  then  to  come  in  upon  a  new  one. 

“  The  King’s  speech  stumbles  our  Grandees,  who  are  out 
of  their  element,!  having  noe  Common  Council  nor  Coffee 
Houses  to  support  them.  Yesterday  they  moved  to  have  the 
D[uke’s]  bill  brought  in,  but  Birch,  Hamden  and  Winington 
advised  to  deferr  it  till  Saturday,  that  if  any  other  security 
might  be  offered,  there  should  be  time  for  it  ;  which  ended 
in  a  vote  that  on  Saturday  they  would  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  means  to  secure  the  protestant  religion, 
without  naming  the  D[uke’s]  bill.  This  some  men  look  upon 
as  moderation,  and  encourage  themselves  from  it,  but  I  thinke 
it  is  onely  artifice,  to  make  a  shew  to  the  world  that  they 
have  tryed  all  methods  and  finde  this  onely  effectuall,  neither 
will  they  accept  any  expedient. 

*  March  24. — A  petition  of  George  Kodney  Bridges  Esq.,  touching  the 
election  for  the  city  of  Lichfield  was  read.”  ( Commons'  Journals  under 
date. ) 

t  The  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  on  March  21. 
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“  Lord  Danby’s  petition  to  be  bayled,  not  brought  to  tryall, 
was  yesterday  delivered  to  the  Lords,  who,  after  some  debate, 
he  having  a  great  party  there,  adjourned  it  to  Monday.  If 
my  Lady  Essex  were  soe  well  as  to  permit  you  to  come  downe, 
it  would  bee  of  use,  both  to  the  King’s  businesse  and  your 
owne.”  2  pp.  Seal  of  arms. 

J.  Brisbane  to  Daniel  Finch,  Commissioner  of  the 

Admiralty  &c. 

1681,  April  2. — Stating  that  the  King  wishes  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners  to  attend  him  this  afternoon,  at  five  o’clock. 
I  V- 

Col.  Sackville  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1681,  April  9.  Tangier. — This  is  likely  to  be  the  last  trouble 
I  shall  give  you,  being  upon  my  departure  for  England,  and 
is  principally  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  Sir  Robert  Robinson’s 
letter  from  Cadiz,  to  whom  I  wrote  for  help  in  transporting 
the  King’s  money,  that  had  lain  so  long  there  for  the  pay  of 
this  garrison  ;  a  favour  we  could  by  no  means  obtain  from 
Admiral  Herbert,  who  pretended  he  had  special  orders  from 
the  Admiralty  not  to  take  any  money  on  board  the  King’s 
ships.  Howbeit,  it  has  been  brought  us  by  Capt.  Rooke, 
in  the  Hampshire ,  “who,  comeing  from  Legorne,  and  ignorant 
of  the  Admirall’s  orders,  tooke  it  in  ;  which,  how  ill  soever  the 
Admirall  may  take  it,  I  hope  you  will  forgive.”  You  -will  be 
pleased  -with  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Golden  Horse  of 
Algier  by  Capt.  Booth  in  the  Adventure,  which,  well  improved, 
may  produce  a  good  peace  with  that  government,  We  hear 
they  are  very  inclinable,  being  on  the  point  of  breaking  with 
France. 

The  Admiral  has  replaced  Mr.  Nevil  in  the  yacht,  and  I  dare 
not  send  her  either  with  the  packet  or  on  any  other  service,  as 
the  Admiral  keeps  a  frigate  or  two  cruising  near  on  purpose 
to  intercept  her.  I  hope  your  approval  of  Capt.  Botham 
will  put  an  end  to  that  dispute,  “and  for  the  future,  secure 
us  against  the  malice  of  a  man  that  studies  nothing  soe  much 
as  our  prejudice.”  1|  pp. 

Enclosing, 

(1)  Sir  Robert  Robinson  to  Col.  Sackville. 

On  receipt  of  Sackville’s  letter,  he  gave  orders  to  Capt. 
Akerman,  of  the  Assurance,  to  take  the  money  on 
board,  but  the  Captain  informed  him  that  he  was 
charged  by  the  Admiral  by  no  means  to  meddle  with 
it.  The  Admiral  also  sent  a  lieutenant  to  him 
(Robinson)  to  the  same  purpose,  and  as  he  had  ninety 
and  odd  sail  to  convoy,  many  of  which  would  not  wait, 
he  thought  it  most  convenient  to  leave  the  matter  to 
those  on  whom  the  duty  was  really  incumbent. — 
Assistance,  in  Cadiz  Bay,  March  31,  1681. 
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(2)  Paper  in  Sheres ’  hand,  endorsed  hy  Finch  “  Booth's 
fight  with  Golden  Horse.” 

Gibraltar. — On  Sunday  last  we  sailed  from  this  place, 
and  next  morning  saw  an  Algerine  which  we  chased 
and  came  up  with  on  Tuesday  morning  about  two 
o'clock.  Plying  “  him  ”  with  our  guns,  we  soon  brought 
his  main  mast  by  the  board,  but  he  had  mauled  our 
rigging  so  much  that  we  had  to  lie  by  to  refit.  Then 
we  came  up  by  “her"  again  and  fought  till  three  in 
the  afternoon,  “  by  which  time  her  small  shot  began  to 
grow  thin,  but  a  litle  after  that,  we  saw  a  ship  to  windward 
with  Turkes  “  colears,”  and  making  a  Turkish  signall, 
which  encouraged  our  enemy  so  much  that  “  he  fought 
like  the  devill  till  six,  otherwise  he  certainly  would 
have  yeilded.  By  that  time  the  other  ship  came 
very  near  us,  and  our  ship  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  engage  a  fresh  one,  was  forct  to  ly  bye  agen  to  mend 
our  rigging.”  We  decided  to  “  clap  him  on  board 
with  a  fire  ship,”  and  to  lie  by  the  other  till  we  either 
sank  or  took  him,  but  just  as  Capt  Booth  was  going 
on  with  this  design,  we  found  that  the  fire  ship’s  boat 
was  staved,  and  ours  shot  through  in  three  places. 
Next  morning  the  fire-ship’s  boat  being  mended,  we 
bore  down  on  them,  when  we  found  the  second  ship 
to  be  one  of  our  men  of  war,  which  Capt.  Wheeler 
commanded.  “  This  you  must  think  was  a  great 
surprise  to  us,  a  thing  that  was  never  knowne  to  be 
done  before,  for  an  English  man  of  warr  to  wear  Turks 
colears  when  he  saw  another  English  man  of  warr 
engaged  with  him  so  long.  All  that  Capt.  Wheeler 
can  say  for  himselfe  is  that  he  did  it  for  his  own  profitt, 
to  gett  the  plunder  which  he  had,  but  had  not  the 
fire-ships  boat  been  staved,  he  had  in  all  likelyhood 
been  burnt  in  the  night.  The  ship  taken  is  the  Golden 
horse  of  Argeir.  She  had  on  board  her  508  men,  of 
which  the  greatest  part  are  either  kild  or  wounded  ; 
we  had  not  on  board  us  but  thirty  men  in  all  either 
kild  or  wounded,  but  our  ship  mightily  disabled.” 

1  p. 

Daniel  Finch  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch,  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  house  in  Queen  Street. 

1681,  April  24.  Milton. — “  I  wrote  to  you  from  Northampton 
by  my  Lord  Scarsdale’s  servant,  and  you  will  receive  this 
by  Dr.  Atterbury,  who  will  be  in  London  to-morrow.”  I 
came  hither  last  night,  and  this  afternoon  received  your  letters, 
which  “  give  me  great  joy  in  the  account  they  bring  me  of 
your  good  health,  and  your  great  progresse  in  the  recovery 
of  your  strength.  I  expected  some  account  too  of  my  brother 
Will’s  proceedings.  ...  If  this  matter  had  not  bin  too  far 
advanced,  I  have  some  reason  (tho’  not  very  great)  to  think 
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I  could  have  helpt  him  to  one  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pound.  ...  “My  dearest,  I  pray  for  you  and  for  my  little 
ones,  and  am  yours  most  entirely  and  most  affectionately.” 

Postscript. — “  My  humble  duty  to  my  father.  If  my  brother 
Will’s  affair  proceeds,  ’tis  fitt  my  father  should  tell  it  my 
Uncle  Dering,*  and  not  let  him  hear  it  from  others.”  1  p. 

J.  Brisbane,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  to  Daniel  Finch, 
Admiralty  Commissioner  &c. 

1681,  April  28.  Derby  House. — Stating  that  two  letters 
have  been  received  from  Admiral  Herbert,  one  of  which,  of 
21st  of  March,  he  encloses  [see  p.  105  above].  The  other  was 
only  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  Oxford  at  Cadiz,  of 
his  orders  to  go  towards  Algiers,  and  that  the  Sapphire, 
Nonsuch,  Adventure  and  fireship  are  all  clean  and  cruising. 

“  The  minutes  will  informe  your  Honour  of  what  els  hath 
been  done  at  the  board,  except  one  thing  which  I  humbly 
pray  leave  to  acquaint  you  with,  and  intreat  your  favourable 
acquiescing  in  it.  Tuesday  last,  upon  observation  of 
some  inconveniences  that  might  happen  to  his  Majesty’s 
service  by  my  not  opening  the  letters  directed  for  it,  it  was 
ordered  that  henceforward  I  should  open  them  as  formerly 
...  I  cannot  dissemble  with  your  Honour  that  the  restraint 
laid  on  me  a  weeke  before  was  grievous  to  me  .  .  .  but  will 
not  ripp  up  a  sore  which  wants  but  a  litle  soft  handling  from 
you  to  be  perfectly  healed.”  2  pp. 

J.  Walbanke  to  [Daniel  Finch  ?]. 

*  1681,  April  30. — Your  honour  will  see  that  the  Falcon  is 
ordered  to  Italy,  “  though  I  believe  in  as  bad  a  condition 
in  her  hull  as  her  company  is  for  want  of  pay.”  The  Ruby 
is  to  go  to  Admiral  Herbert,  with  almost  as  much  pay  due 
to  her  also.  “I  dare  not  presume  to  inlarge  or  to  censure 
of  either,  though  I  could  wish  freindship  to  particular  persons 
might  be  laid  aside  where  the  King’s  service  ought  to  have 
preference.”  The  Orange  Tree  is  to  be  sheathed,  because,  for 
less  than  100/!.,  it  will  make  her  serviceable  for  many  years, 
whereas  otherwise  at  the  best  she  could  only  have  served  for 
a  fire-ship. 

“  Your  Honour  will  see,  since  my  beginning  this  that  the 
Ruby  is  to  return  home.”  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
appointed  several  sums  of  money  for  ships,  materials  and 
repairs. 

Capt.  Russell  writes  “hee  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  chase 
16  Argareenes,  but  could  ketch  never  a  one  of  them,  nor  will 
not,  I  am  afraid.  .  .  .  Fitzharris  this  day  was  arraigned, 
and  is  to  be  tryed  on  Wednesday.  Hee,  it  is  hoped,  will  make 
some  confession  thats  considerable.”  3  pp. 

*  Sir  Heneage  Finch  and  Sir  Edw.  Dering  married  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  Daniel  Harvey. 
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Daniel  Finch  to  -T.  Brisbane. 

1681,  May  1.  Milton. — I  am  to  acknowledge  yours  of 
April  28,  “  wherein  you  tell  me  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  have  bin  pleased  to  alter  that  resolution  (which 
was  taken  at  a  full  Board)  concerning  your  opening  our  letters, 
upon  observation  of  some  inconveniences  that  might  happen 
to  his  Majesties  service  by  that  method.  But  not  being 
informed,  by  you  of  any  inconveniences  that  has  happned, 
or  what  those  inconveniences  were  that  might  happen  from 
our  first  order  in  this  matter,  you  cannot  imagin  that  I  can 
alter  my  opinion  in  what  I  thought  was,  on  the  contrary, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  King’s  service,  till  I  hear  those 
new  reasons  which  have  perswaded  the  rest  of  my  brethren 
to  revoke  what  was,  upon  mature  consideration,  unanimously 
settled.  And  I  should  have  bin  very  glad  to  have  heard 
those  arguments  at  first,  which  might  have  prevented  our 
exposing  his  Majesties  service  to  any  hazards,  tho’  but  for 
a  week.”  I  desire  nothing  but  what  may  best  answer  the 
trust  committed  to  me,  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  this,  I  can 
act  to  your  satisfaction  too,  I  will  seek  all  occasions  of  doing 
so.  Copy.  1  p. 

Col.  Sackville  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1681,  May  9-19.  Cadiz. — The  Phoenix,  touching  here  in 
her  passage  to  Tangier,  has  brought  me  your  letter.  I  render 
all  acknowledgments  for  your  great  justice  and  kindness 
in  my  concerns  relating  to  Admiral  Herbert,  and  veil  take  all 
care  to  be  furnished  with  certificates  to  vindicate  the  merits 
of  my  cause.  “  But  indeed  the  matter  of  our  disputes  is  soe 
obvious  that  there  will  need  little  proofe  more  then  our  letters 
one  to  another.  .  .  .  Had  it  beene  my  fate  alone  to  have 
had  difference  with  the  Admirall,  the  world  might  have  censured 
me  .  .  .  but  Tanger  is  too  well  acquainted  with  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  imperious  proceedings  and  neglect  of  his  Majestys 
service  (I  believe)  to  judge  me  in  the  wrong.”  As  to  the  yacht,  the 
instructions  from  your  Board  were  so  plain  that  it  was  matter 
of  great  wonder  to  me  to  find  the  Admiral  proceed  with  such 
violence  after  I  had  sent  him  the  copy  of  Capt.  Mercer’s  orders. 
At  Tangier,  “  I  have  condescended  even  below  the  character 
the  King  was  pleased  to  give  mee,  to  grattify  this  man’s  pride, 
too  well  knowing  the  disadvantage  it  would  bee  to  his 
Majesties  service  that  the  Admirall  of  his  fleet  and  his  governor 
there  should  differ,  but  neither  the  concernes  of  our  master  nor 
my  humoring  his  vanity  could,  it  seemes,  defend  us  from 
his  indignation.”  I  pray  God  his  success  against  the  Algerines 
may  be  as  good  as  against  us,  though  I  fear  his  unjust  usage 
of  Capt.  Booth  (who  has  given  our  nation  so  much  honour 
inithese  parts  by  his  gallant  action)  is  but  small  encouragement 
to  the  rest  of  his  captains  to  do  good  things.  It  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  King’s  service  and  the  garrison  to  have 
so  good  a  man  as  Capt.  Botham  in  the  yacht  ;  whom  Mr.  Herbert 
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(whatever  he  may  now  allege  against  him)  formerly  extolled 
m  my  hearing,  in  a  manner  to  make  anyone  believe  I  could 
not  have  done  a  more  acceptable  thing  than  to  recommend 
Mr  Botham  to  him.  Tomorrow  I  leave  this  place,  and  shall 
make  what  haste  I  can  home.  2\  pp. 

Sir  Thomas  Baines  to  the  Earl  of  Conway. 

1681,  May  11-21.  Pera.— “  My  most  honoured  Lord, 

Et  Te  sulco,  Seram,  serentem. 

And  is  it  true  that  your  Lordship,  whom  I  have  often 
accompanyd  at  Ragley  to  see  your  marie  digged  and  your 
plowes  goe  are  now  called  from  thence  to  the  great  and  high 
trust  of  Secretary  of  State  ?  Say  my  Lord  that  Virgil  intended 
this  as  a  motto  upon  the  medall  of  Seranus,  and  the  reverse 
is  yours.  The  story  is  this.  Virgil  in  his  sixth  booke  fancyed 
/Eneas  to  goe  into  the  Elisian  Fields  to  see  his  father  Anchises, 
when  his  father  showed  him  the  succession  of  those  great 
heros  which  were  to  contribute  to  the  erecting  of  that  great 
Roman  Empire.  Here  he  is  shown  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius, 
Camillus,  the  Scipios,  Pompey  and  Caesar  ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  Caius  Attilius,  who  forsaking  Rome  by  reason  of  the 
growing  discords  and  betaking  himselfe  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  lands,  discords  and  animositys  arose  so  high  that 
the  Senate  could  find  no  other  expedient  but  to  send  into 
the  country  for  Attilius  and  give  him  the  power,  not  of  a 
Consul,  but  far  greater,  that  of  a  Dictator.*  The  messenger 
found  him  in  the  field  with  the  ploughs,  and  conducting 
him  into  Rome  he  tooke  upon  him  the  charge,  and  happily 
composed  all  differences  and  established  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
from  which  the  by-name  of  Seranus  was  given  him,  as  the 
Venetians  and  the  Turks  doe  to  this  day  to  the  men  that 
doe  any  signall  service.  I  question  not,  my  Lord,  but  that 
the  omen  is  yours,  and  that  wee  promise  it  to  ourselves  from 
you  upon  better  grounds  then  the  Romans  did  from  Attilius. 
For  who  is  more  fitted  to  recover  a  lost  Kingdome  then  he 
who  hath  recovered  a  lost  estate.  For  this  I  can  deliver 
for  certain,  that  the  government  of  a  family,  a  city  and  a 
State  are  built  all  upon  the  same  scientificall  propositions. 
The  characters  are '  onely  lesser  or  greater,  but  of  the  same 
forme  ;  and  like  the  severall  ortes  of  an  onion  the  inmost 
though  it  be  the  least,  carryes  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
outtermost,  which  is  the  greatest.  And  as  to  this  point  I  doe 
you  but  justice  when  I  rayse  you  above  your  example  Attilius. 
But  my  most  dear  and  honoured  Lord,  I  must  raise  this  note 
higher  still  and  strike  my  strings  stronger.  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  intimately  known  to  your  Lordship 
above  these  thirty  yeares.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  privately 
conversing  with  you  some  thousands  of  houres.  I  know 
that  temperance  as  to  all  things  is  your  proper  temper,  I 
know  that  justice  is  habituall  in  you,  I  know  that  passion 

*  Cf.  “Sordida  Serranus  floxit  dictator  aratra.”  Claudian.  delV.  Consul- 
Honor,  v.  414. 
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is  very  hardly  excited  in  you.  I  know  your  resolution  when 
once  you  have  fixed  upon  any  thing  is  very  high,  and  I  know 
the  chief  end  of  all  your  actions  is  honour  ;  all  of  them  necessary 
qualifications  for  these  present  times. 

And  though  I  am  at  a  great  distance  from  my  native 
country,  yet  the  newes  from  thence  cannot  deceive  me  in 
this  particular,  that  England  is  a  floating  island,  or  if  you 
please  a  great  ship  tossed  at  sea ;  here  Scylla,  there  Charybdis  ; 
here  rocks,  there  quicksands.  God  I  question  not  but  will 
direct  your  Lordship  under  so  great  a  Captain,  our  gracious 
Sovereign  I  mean,  to  a  great  meanes  of  fixing  this  floating 
island  and  of  guiding  this  ship  menaced  by  rocks  and  sands 
on  all  sides  into  a  safe  port.  Which  if  it  please  God  to  blesse 
you  in,  I  know  you  serve  a  master  that  is  more  certain  in  his 
rewards  of  good  service  then  he  is  in  his  chastisement  for 
disservice.  And  therefore  I  will  be  a  prophett  and  say  that  your 
Lordship  will  not  be  fixed  in  this  place,  but  will  rise  higher  in 
his  Majesty’s  grace  and  favour. 

His  ego  nec  metas  rerum  nec  tempora  pono 

Imperium  sine  fine  dedi. 

That  is  that  your  Lordship  will  live  with  encrease  of  honour 
and  lye  in  the  bed  of  honour  when  you  dye.  And,  my  Lord, 
why  doe  I  enter  into  these  passionate  expressions,  true 
significations  of  my  heart  ?  Upon  the  score  of  the  universall 
good,  and  the  great  sense  I  have  of  your  Lordship’s  growing 
honours  and  happinesses,  not  for  my  own  advantages.  For 
my  age  and  great  diseases  are  such  that  will  scarcely  suffice 
me  to  bring  any  flower  to  your  Lordship’s  garland,  nor  receive 
any  from  you,  to  give  cheerfulnesse  to  my  old  and  infirm 
age.  What  is  said  then  is  from  a  debt  due,  not  from  hopes 
of  contracting  new  ones.  My  good  Lord,  when  I  am  so  happy 
as  to  hear  before  I  dye  of  the  prosperity  of  his  Majesty  and 
the  settlement  of  his  Kingdomes,  I  hope  also  I  shall  live 
to  hear  of  these  following  things  brought  about  by  your 
Lordship’s  meanes.  The  taking  away  of  Coffee  Houses, 
which  they  themselves  who  make  use  of  them  now  to,  under 
the  Government,  had  they  once  attained  their  ends  would 
be  the  first  to  putt  them  down.  For  indeed  they  are 
inconsistent  with  government.  What  Prince  in  the  world 
suffers  them  ?  Nay  the  Gran  Signor,  in  whose  country  coffee 
is  their  naturall  drinke  and  who  governs  with  rods  of  iron, 
yet  his  irons  would  not  be  strong  enough  if  Coffee  Houses, 
those  mints  of  mutiny,  were  suffered.  And  therefore  in 
Constantinople  they  are  most  severely  prohibited.  In  the 
second  place  reformation  of  Playhouses.  How  many  men 
that  want  money  for  the  necessary  provisions  of  their  own 
familys  fool  it  away  there.  How  many  young  gentlemen 
who  should  either  exercise  themselves  in  arms  or  in  arts, 
the  one  to  make  the  body  firm  and  the  other  the  mind  great, 
cast  away  their  time  there.  What  Kingdome  or  Nation 
in  the  world  suffer  so  many  theatres,  so  constantly  and  so 
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expensefull.  In  France  so  farr  as  I  remember  they  are  but  a 
threepenny  ordinary,  in  Italy  I  am  sure  the  greatest  esteem 
they  have  is  at  Venice  (who  are  a  little  to  be  indulged  in  regard 
of  their  scituation),  yet  they  last  no  longer  than  the  Carnivall. 
In  other  places  of  Italy  their  price  is  mean  and  low,  and  they 
are  not  suffered  neither  above  three  moneths  in  the  year.  I 
must  conclude  this  with  a  story.  Solon  (for  I  am  in  my 
oestrum  of  writing)  hearing  a  famous  comedian  act  upon  the 
stage,  and  deciphering  the  practise  of  human  conversation 
as  reppresented  by  two  persons,  called  to  him  after  the  play 
was  done  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  broaching  so  many 
lyes  between  them.  The  player  answered  that  it  was  to 
entertain  the  people.  Away,  away  with  it,  sayes  Solon,  wee 
shall  have  these  fictions  really  acted  in  our  conversation  and 
commerce.  The  last  thing,  my  Lord,  is  the  luxury  of  clothes. 
I  never  think  of  it  but  I  reppresent  to  myselfe  a  great  many 
fine  rivulets  running  with  golden  streames  in  our  land,  all  which 
is  to  purchase  the  vanity  of  clothes  and  fashions,  which  corrupt 
as  soon  almost  as  our  meat  in  our  stomachs,  and  are  thrown 
into  the  draught  leaving  no  more  mony  in  the  Kingdome 
then  what  is  absolutely  essentiall  to  the  carrying  on  of  exchange 
and  commerce.  Ought  not  the  surplusage  to  be  spent  rather 
in  jewells  and  plate,  which  will  redeem  a  family  upon  a 
misfortune  or  a  whole  state  from  a  ruinous  distresse.  Is  not 
stable,  rich  furniture  in  a  nobleman’s  house,  which  will  endure 
several!  generations,  a  great  wealth  and  glory.  And  further, 
are  not  stately  buildings  honourable  monuments  to  the 
Kingdome,  and  indeed  all  money  so  layed  out  is  in  a  manner 
given  to  charity,  for  it  is  done  by  the  poor  man’s  sweat  and 
labour.  Lastly,  what  Kingdome  or  State  was  there  ever  in 
the  world  that  had  not  their  leges  sumptuariae,  and  those 
most  strictly  observed.  My  honoured  Lord,  if  these  things 
were  but  put  into  practice  wee  should  not  have  men  of  the 
meanest  and  most  sordid  employments  skip  into  such  estates, 
and  others  thrust  out  of  them,  which  frequent  mutations 
is  certainly  a  great  occasion  of  variety  of  thoughts  and 
unsettlement  of  minds  in  the  Kingdome.  My  Lord,  pardon 
me,  I  have  rather  considered  your  Lordship’s  former  state 
then  your  present,  in  that  I  am  so  large  to  you  who  are  taken 
up  with  so  many  and  so  important  affayres.  But  I  know  I 
may  offend  your  Lordship  more  than  once,  for  if  you  have 
not  layed  aside  yourselfe  that  was,  you  have  pardoned  me 
many  times.  And  I  pray  continue  to  exercise  the  same  acts 
of  goodnesse,  for  I  am  like  if  I  live  according  to  custome  to 
offend,  but  shall  alwayes  however  approve  myselfe  with  the 
highest  and  sincerest  respect,  my  most  honoured  Lord  your 
Lordship’s  most  obedient,  most  humble  and  most  faithfull 
servant  Thomas  Baines.'  4  pp.  Copy  by  Sir  John  Finch, 
and  endorsed  by  him,  “  Sir  Tho.  to  my  lord  the  Earle  of 
Conway.” 

FI  8 
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Inventory. 

1681,  June  7.  Pera. — An  inventory  of  goods  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Finch  and  Sir  Thos.  Baines. 

The  inventory  includes  : — 

10  Indian,  6  Persian  and  3  other  table  cloths. 

7  Indian  and  7  other  coverlids  or  counterpanes. 

4  Persian  and  2  Indian  carpets  (for  tables). 

The  above  are  mostly  of  cloth  of  gold  or  satin,  embroidered 
with  flowers  in  gold  and  silver  thread  and  coloured  flowers,, 
“  worked  with  syrma.”*  Amongst  them  are  the  following  : — 

“  An  Indian  covert,  white,  small,  with  small  lacef  flowers, 
yellow  and  blue,  for  women  to  pray  on. 

“  An  Indian  coverlid  of  needleworke,  yellow  silke  with 
caccia  [chase]  of  all  animals,  men  on  horseback,  women  and 
houses,  yellow  fringe. 

“An  ‘Aboi’  of  syrma  and  crimson  velvet  flowers,  yellow 
satin,  silver  and  gold  fringe. 

“  A  Persian  broad  table  cloth,  the  middle  of  cloth  of  gold, 
the  ground  and  green  flowers,  the  borders  cloth  of  silver  with 
flowers  green  and  red  encompassed  with  crimson  and  white, 
the  lining  green  and  yellow  satin,  fringe  white,  red,  green. 

“  A  very  large  table  cloth  of  Persia  cloth  of  gold,  ground 
red  with  green  flowers,  border  green  and  red  flowers  between 
purple  and  white,  lining  yellow  satin  bordered  with  white 
and  gudeline,;;;  fringe  at  the  end  white,  green  and  purple. 

“  Two  Persian  long  and  narrow  table  cloths,  cloth  of  gold, 
ground  red  with  flowers  green,  white,  border  green  and  red 
flowers  with  5  or  6  striscie  [bands],  fringe  red,  white  and  red 
strip’d,  and  border  white,  purple. 

“  A  halfe  moon  coverlid,  vastly  large,  of  24  pikes  flowers 
of  syrma  upon  red  and  blew,  the  whole  ground  crimson  sattin. 

“  A  Persian  large  table  carpett,  the  middle  rose  colour 
with  flowers  of  sirma  guilt  ;  within  the  first  square  blue,  red 
and  white  flowers  with  syrma,  out  of  the  square  red  and  white 
flowers  with  syrma,  a  lesse  border  green  and  red,  with  fringe 
green  and  yellow. 

“  A  Persian  small  table  carpett  with  animals.  Two  serpents 
in  the  middle  and  great  Persian  writing  about  the  borders. 

“  An  Indian  table  cloth,  middle  eight  squares  flowers, 
most  outward,  syrma  and  red  silke  and  eight  striscie  of  colour, 
the  rest  red  and  syrma  flowers,  fringe  purple,  red,  green 
yellow,  lining  white  with  edging  of  strip’d  silke.” 

[The  rest  of  the  covers  are  variants  of  the  above,  but  not 
so  rich  or  elaborate.] 

The  miscellaneous  articles  include  : — 

“  Two  cushions,  cloth  of  gold. 


*  Syrma  or  serma  has  probably  relation  to  the  old  word  “  ser  ”  used 
for  silk  by  the  Chinese  and  (from  them)  by  the  Greeks, 
t  Probably  open-work  or  “  cut-work.” 

t  Possibly  meant  for  gobelin,  a  beautiful  scarlet  dye,  so  called  from  its 
drat  makers,  the  famous  dyers  and  weavers  of  that  name, 
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“  A  narrow  side  board  Indian  cloth,  lined  with  green 
bugbasin,*  fringe,  white,  green,  long  flowers. 

“  A  portiere  worked  with  syrma  upon  scarlet  cloth  in 
flowers. 

“  A  Scio  quilt  lin’d  with  green. 

“  One  sable  typpett  ”  and  “  two  tippets  of  sables’  tayles,” 

“  Two  silk  smocks,”  and  “  a  shirt  of  silke.” 

“  Of  sandals,  pieces  125. 

“  Bridle  for  a  horse,  enamel’d  with  syrma  gilt. 

“  A  minder,  yellow,  red,  blue,  lin’d  with  bugbasin. 

“  Five  sable  skinns  ”  and  “  sable  tayles  [or]  zibellini .” 

“  Two  black  fanns,  three  white  and  red. 

“  A  targett  jewelled  with  massy  gold  lined  with  crimson 
velvett  and  rings  of  massy  gold. 

“  A  looking  glasse  with  rubys  and  emeralds,  and  a  combe 
case  of  the  same. 

“  A  mantle  for  a  child,  formerly  for  a  chimney,  of  scarlet 
Londrina  with  flowers  of  syrma,  number  28,  lined  with  blew 
bugbasin. 

“  A  portiere  of  scarlet  Londrino  with  guilt  sirma,  yellow 
satin  lining,  flowers  of  sirma,  number  29  besides  the  middle. 

“  A  chimney  piece  of  sirma,  large  flowers,  number  20. 

“  Five  pieces  of  diarberker  red  linnen,  in  each  piece  10  pike.” 

6  pp. 

Mary  Whetenhall  to  Daniel  Finch,  at  Warwick 

House. 

1681,  June  22.  Bermuda. — “  My  late  husband,  Captain 
Charles  Wliettenhall  deceased,  and  myself,  have  lived 
upon  two  shares  of  land  in  Warwick  tribe,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Earle  of  Warwick,  a  great  many  yeares,  and  am  now 
the  oldest  tennant  that  Earle  had  ;  whome  your  honour  was 
pleased  nobly  to  promise  that  upon  your  transferring  your 
right  in  that  land  to  Mr.  Trot,  that  you  would  take  care  that 
a  lease  should  bee  granted  to  me  of  the  same.  But  since, 
I  am  informed  that  my  son  in  law,  John  Wainwright,  hath 
underhand  endeavoured  to  procure  from  your  honour  a 
lease  of  the  same  land  in  his  owne  name,  pretending  that  hee 
will  take  care  of  me  during  my  life.”  I  humbly  recommend 
to  your  honour’s  consideration  how  unfit  it  is  for  a  mother 
to  be  subjected  to  her  children,  and  pray  you,  in  pursuance 
of  your  former  promise  to  grant  me  a  lease  of  the  said  land 
to  myself,  “  that  I  may  live  in  comfort  the  rest  of  my  dayes, 
and  that  my  children  may  rather  have  dependance  on  me 
than  I  on  them.”  1  p. 

Capt.  Christopher  Mason  to  Daniel  Finch. 

1681,  July  21.  Oxford,  near  Galipoli.— Has  given  the 
dispatches  to  Sir  John  Finch,  and  got  his  receipt  for  them. 

*  Probably  bugasine,  or  perhaps  bombazine.  Both  were  used  for  linings. 
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Hears  that  early  in  the  next  year  the  Turkey  Company  will 
certainly  send  some  general  ships  for  Turkey,  and  (as  their 
custom  is)  desire  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  to  give  them 
a  convoy.  Prays  that  the  Oxford  may  be  appointed,  she 
being  a  new  ship,  and  well  sheathed  and  manned.  1  p. 
Seal  of  arms. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  the  Levant  Company. 

1681,  July  25.  St.  Demetrio. — Lord  Chandos  came  to 
his  house  in  Pera  on  the  22nd.  As  to  the  Rais  Affendi’s  offer 
to  adjust  the  affair  of  the  Bassa  of  Tunis  on  my  successor’s 
arrival,  I  acquainted  Lord  Chandos  with  it  at  Symrna,  who 
answered  that  he  was  hastening  all  he  could  with  the 
Company’s  instructions  and  the  King’s  commands,  but 
“feared  our  latitude  was  not  great  on  the  submissive 
part.”  On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  at  once  informed  the  Rais 
Affendi  that  my  successor  was  arrived  and  hourly  expected 
here,  in  order  to  prevent  that  treaty  being  set  on  foot,  which  I. 
more  than  before  desire  should  not  be  done.  For  M.  de  Quesne 
being  arrived  within  the  Archepelago  with  orders  from  the 
French  King  to  search  out  and  destroy  the  Tripolines 
wherever  he  found  them,  has,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Captain  Bassa,  sunk  four  and  burnt  four  more  Tripoli  vessels 
(men  of  war  and  pataches)  at  Scio  ;  and  it  seems  very  probable 
that  this  resolute  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  Christian  Majesty 
“  will  be  much  for  the  facilitating  your  affairs.” 

I  hope  all  will  go  on  well,  “  for  I  find  in  my  Lord  Chandos 
a  great  zeal  and  warm  dispositions  .  .  .  and  I  question  not 
but  wee  shall  in  every  thing  joyn  together  for  your  service. 
3  pp. 


The  Same  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  [Lord]  Finch. 

1681,  July  26.  Pera. — “  No  person  ever  long’d  so  much 
for  the  arrivall  of  anything  as  I  doe  for  my  departure  from 
this  place.  Since  the  arrival  of  my  Lord  Chandos,  his 
Excellency’s  papers  being  left  behind,  nothing  of  businesse 
hath  been  fallen  upon,  which  to  me  is  no  small  disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

The  enclosed  to  Sir  Eliab  Harvey  has  in  it  a  bill  for  3,000/. 
charged  by  the  treasurer  here  on  the  Company  for  so  much 
lent  them  by  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  and  all  without  interest. 

1  p. 


Captain  E.  Russell  to  [Lord  Finch?]. 

1681,  Aug.  10.  Newcastle,  Tangier  Bay. — Thanking  his 
Lordship  for  his  letter,  and  assuring  him  of  his  devotion. 
Encloses  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Secretary  Brisbane  in 
January  last,  by  which  his  Lordship  will  see  that  he  has  not 
deserved  the  censure  people  have  put  upon  him  “  for  that 
unhappy  loss.”  [See  p.  95  above.] 
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.“I  am  now  to  begg  the  favour  of  your  Lordship  that  you 
will  please  to  give  me  your  opinion  in  a  business  before  I  do 
itt  .  .  .  I  lye  under  the  same  unhappy  circumstance  with 
Admirall  Herbert  that  all  other  mankinde  dos,  and  I  finde 
him  dayly  more  uneasy  then  other  att  my  being  here,”  which 
makes  me  design  to  pray  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that 
after  this  winter  is  over,  the  Newcastle  may  come  home. 
Considering  that  she  sails  very  indifferently,  and  is  of  a  greater 
charge  than  any  other  that  is  abroad,  I  hope  my  request 
would  not  be  thought  unreasonable,  but  shall  not  proceed 
in  it  unless  your  Lordship  likes  of  it,  “resolving  to  undergoe 
any  hardship  rather  than  doe  ought  that  may  make  mee  suffer 
in  your  Lordship’s  good  opinion.”  2\  pp. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  John  Finch. 

1681,  Aug.  28. — -“My  dearest  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Baines, 
now  lying  very  sick  and  weak,  I  fearing  his  desease  might 
prove  mortall,  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  I  told  him  my  opinion 
of  his  condition,  and  desired  him,  whilst  he  was  in  perfect 
understanding,  to  tell  me,  since  he  had  given  me  all  his  estate, 
both  reall  and  personall,  and  made  me  his  sole  executor  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  published  June  the  second,  1673; 
what  he  would  have  me  dispose  out  of  his  estate,  and  to 
whome.  Whereupon,  after  many  thoughts,  he  desir’d, 
confirming  and  ratifying  his  will  published  in  1673,  that  what 
he  should  now  further  appoint  and  order  might  be  annexed 
as  a  codicil  1  to  the  said  will. 

“  Besides  the  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  given  by  his 
last  will  to  his  eldest  brother,  Mr.  William  Baines,  he  by  this 
codicill  gives  him  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  more,  in  all 
Fowrty  pounds  per  annum  during  his  naturall  life. 

“  To  his  second  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Baines,  he  gives  as  a 
pledge  of  his  dear  love  to  a  brother  [who]  needs  not  his 
assistance,  the  summe  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

“  To  his  neece  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Margarett  Bunion,  deceased, 
he  gives  One  thousand  pounds  sterling,  provided  that  she 
marrys  with  the  consent  of  Sir  John  Finch  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Henry  Baines.  But  if  it  so  happen  that  she  shall  be 
already  marryd,  then  he  leaves  it  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
Sir  John  Finch  to  give  her  what  he  shall  think  fitt. 

“  To  his  nephew,  brother  of  the  said  neece,  he  gives  the 
summe  of  Two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

“  To  his  half  sister  that  is  marryd,  and  her  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  Edward  Baines,  he  gives  One  hunderd  pounds  each. 

“  To  his  honoured  and  dear  Tutour,  Dr.  Henry  More,  he 
gives  fifty  pounds  to  buy  a  ring. 

“  To  Mr.  Edward  Browne,  clerke,  lion  dollars,  150. 

“  To  Mr.  William  Carpenter,  my  present  secretary,  lion 
dollars,  600. 

“  To  Zaccarias,  his  faithfull  Armenian  servant,  lion  dollars, 

200. 
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“  To  Luca  de  Negri,  who  serv’d  him  at  table  and  in  his 
sicknesse,  lion  dollars  50,  and  and  that  part  of  Demetrio 
Yeracchi’s  vineyard  which  Signor  Antonio  Peroni  hath  made 
over  to  him  by  hoggiett  in  trust  for  Sir  Thomas,  together  with 
all  the  furniture  of  the  said  Demetrio  ;  both  which  he  had 
before  order’d  Signor  Antonio  to  sell. 

“  He  further  desireth  that  Two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
more  of  his  estate  may  be  dispos’d  of,  and  prayeth  Sir  John 
Finch  to  adde  Two  thousand  pounds  more  to  it  of  Sir  John 
Finch  his  proper  estate  ;  and  he  desires  that  the  whole  Four 
thousand  pounds  sterling  may  be  dispos’d  and  bestowed 
in  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines  and  Sir  John  Finch,  in 
such  Act  or  Acts  of  publick  charity  as  the  said  Sir  John  Finch 
shall  in  his  discretion  think  most  convenient. 

“  And  so  the  Almighty  and  most  mercyfull  God,  through 
the  attonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  speak  peace  to  my 
dear  friend’s  soul,  washing  and  purifying  both  him  and  me 
from  all  our  sinnes,  and  send  us  a  joyfull  resurrection  in  the 
world  to  come,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away.”  Copy. 
li  pp. 


Sir  John  Finch  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1681,  Sept.  9-19.  Pera. — “Dear  brother,  and  my  most 
honoured  Lord,  I  have  lost  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  and  your 
Lordship  in  him,  and  your  family,  the  faithfullest  servant, 
as  well  as  I  the  best  of  friends,  after  fifteen  days  accession 
of  a  malignant  feavor,  added  to  inexpressible  torments  of  the 
stones  in  his  bladder  (for  being  open’d  there  were  two,  each 
of  them  as  bigg  as  larg  walnutts) ;  on  Monday  September  the  5 
at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  up  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  most  mercyfull  God,  and  I  receiv’d  his  last  breath. 
There  needs  no  comment  to  your  Lordship  upon  this  subject, 
who  knew  all  things  that  ever  past  between,  and  have  been 
exercis’d  in  griefs  of  a  high  nature. 

Though  I  am  weak  in  bed,  yett  I  held  it  of  absolute  necessity 
to  write  now,  in  regard  that  I  would  entreat  your  Lordship 
to  be  early  in  doeing  at  the  Prerogative  office  what  is  necessary, 
for  I  have  no  insight  in  probate  of  wills,  and  therefore  I  am 
glad  tis  under  your  Lordship’s  care.  Sir  Thomas  his  will 
is  in  your  hands  as  my  owne,  and  Sir  Eliab  Harvey  hath 
duplicates  also,  wherefore  I  send  you  not  a  copy  of  it,  but 
the  codicill  annexed  now  to  Sir  Thomas  his  will  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  ;  and  so  beseeching  the  Almighty  to  have  your 
person  and  family  in  his  holy  protection,  I  rest  with  unspeak¬ 
able  affection,  dear  brother,  your  Lordship’s  most  affectionate 
brother  and  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

Postscript. — “  My  lord,  in  this  disorder  of  thoughts  and 
weakness  of  body,  I  lye  under,  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten 
to  congratulate  with  your  Lordship  his  Majesty’s  favour 
in  creating  you  Earle  of  Nottingham,  which  now  I  doe  from 
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all  the  facultys  of  my  soul,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  grant 
you  a  long  and  a  happy  life.”  1  p. 

Also, 

Duplicate  of  the  above,  but  without  the  postscript. 

[Sir  John  Finch]  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

1681,  Sept.  9-19.  Pera. — “My  most  dear  brother,  and 
most  honourd  Lord  ;  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  Sir 
Thomas  Baines  to  Himself e,  I  having  received  his  last  breath 
Monday  the  fifth  of  September  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon.  And  since  the  good  hand  of  God  hath  layd 
correction  on  me,  besides  the  irreparable  losse  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baines,  by  sending  me  a  double  tertian  accompany d  with 
malignity,  I  have  much  reason  to  fear  I  shall  never  see  your 
face.  And  therefore,  according  [to]  my  promise  made  to 
Sir  Thomas  Baines,  I  by  this  codicill  to  my  will  made  the  second 
of  June  1673,  Doe  order  and  appoint  that  Two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  out  of  my  estate  be  added  to  Two  thousand  pounds 
more  out  of  Sir  Thomas  his  estate,  and  the  whole  Four  thousand 
pounds  sterling  be  so  layd  out  for  the  sole  use  and  advantage 
of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ  College  in  Cambridge. 

My  intentions  were  to  buy  lands  and  encrease  the  Mastership 
50 1.  per  annum,  and  erect  two  fellowships  of  60?.  per  annum 
each,  and  two  schollarships  of  10?.  per  annum  each  ;  but 
your  Lordship’s  prudence  [will]  act,  by  advice  with  the  Master 
and  Fellows,  if  I  see  you  no  more,  as  you  please.  Sir  Thomas 
and  I  desire  to  be  buryed  in  Christ  College  Chappell,  and  he  is 
embalm’d  to  that  end,  and  I  have  myselfe  orderd  my 
embalming  also,  in  case  I  rise  not  from  my  bed  of  sicknesse. 
For  the  mercy  of  God  cause  both  these  our  codicills  to  be  putt 
in  execution.  Copy.  1  p.  [The  signed  codicil  is  with  Sir 
John’s  will.  See  p.  167  beloiv .] 

Sir  Thos.  Lynch  [governor  of  Jamaica*]  to  Lord  Finch. 

1681,  Sept.  18.  London.— “The  pryvateers  of  Jamaica 
being  grown  numerous  and  desperate  now  prey  on  us  as  well 
as  the  Spanyard.  They  killed  a  master  of  the  last  ships,  and 
had  plundered  and  carried  away  his  ship  if  Capt.  Knapman 
had  not  rescued  him.  Two  or  three  of  them  lye  now  before 
Cartagena  and  have  the  insolence  to  threaten  the  Norwich, 
which  is  the  reason  the  [deputy]  governor  of  Jamaicaf  sent 
out  a  sloope  and  forty  soldiers.  Theis  things  and  the  accydents 
that  might  ensu,  made  me  humbly  represent  to  his  Majesty 
the  necessity  of  having  the  Sweepstakes  stay  som  tyme,  if  I 
find  there  bee  an  absolute  necessity  for  itt,  otherwise  I  shall 
not  keep  hyr  an  houre,  for  I  know  I  cannot  serve  the  King 

*  He  had  been  deputy-governor  since  1080.  His  commission  as  governor 
is  dated  Aug.  6,  1681,  when  he  was  in  England.  He  reached  Jamaica 

MfySir  Henry  Morgan.  See  Gal.  Colonial  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies, 

1681,  p.  81. 
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or  pleas  your  Lordships  better  than  by  saving  the  King  s 
money.  But  I  hope  your  Lordship  wilbee  pleased  to  consyder 
that  some  expence  about  a  sloope  may  bee  as  needful  as  that  of 
a  frigat  and  give  such  dyrections  that  itt  may  not  fall  on  a 
governor.  From  the  Island  itts  not  to  bee  expected,  for  att 
present  tlxeres  neyther  law  nor  revenew  in  itt.  I  would  beg  your 
Lordship  to  lay  all  before  his  Majesty,  and  to  consyder  whether, 
if  the  Rychmond  bee  at  Jamaica,  and  any  accydent  hapned  to 
the  Norwich  [which  God  forbid],  I  may  not  keep  hyr  or  the 
Sweepstakes  till  I  have  further  orders.  Whatever  they  are, 

I  shall  obey,  but  hope  they  wilbee  such  as  will  not  adde  to 
th’other  hardships  and  difficulties  imposed  on  your  most 
faythfull  servant.”  2  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  [Secretary  Jenkins]. 

1681,  Sept.  22.  Pera.— On  the  death  of  Sir  Thos.  Baines, 
the  rupture  between  Turkey  and  France  consequent  on 
De  Quesne’s  attack  upon  the  Tripoli  Men  of  War,  &c.  Copy. 

3  pp.  [ Original  in  S.P.  Turkey.] 

H.  Sheres  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Finch.* 

1681,  Sept.  23.  Tangier. — I  enclose  you  a  narrative  of 
Capt.  Clowdesly  Showell’s,  commander  of  the  James  gaily, 
“  in  which  action  he  hath  performed  the  part  of  a  very  discreet 
and  brave  officer.”  We  believe  the  Adventure  has  met  her 
consort.  “  If  so,  a  peace  must  necessarily  follow,  though  the 
captain  of  this  prize,  who  seems  an  understanding  man,  sayes 
’tis  generally  beleived  in  Algier  that  Boba  Hassan,  a  powerfull 
and  popular  man,  hath  received  great  summes,  both  of  the 
French  and  Dutch,  to  inclyne  and  inable  him  to  prolong 
the  war  ;  but  the  people  will  no  longer  endure  it.  The  Admirall 
himselfe  has  been  long  here  asoar,  endeavouring  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  being  indisposed  of  a  desease  that  yeilds  not 
to  easy  remedyes.  He  has  been  greatly  disappointed  at 
Gibraltar,  the  Spanyard  useing  them  very  ill,  and  hath  compelled 
them  to  transport  their  victualling  backe  to  this  place.  .  .  . 
I  beleive  if  the  successe  of  the  Adventure  prove  true  [he]  will 
make  the  best  of  his  way  for  Algier.”  1  p. 

Enclosing, 

A  narrative  of  Capt.  Clowdesly  “  Showed  ”...  touching 
his  taking  the  Half  Moon  of  Algier,  on  Sept.  9. 

The  Algerine  was  chased  by  both  the  Sapphire  and  the 
James,  but  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  the  Sapphire 
lost  her  bowsprit  and  foremast,  and  had  to  fall  astern, 
leaving  the  James  to  deal  with  the  Algerine  alone 
[A  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  follows].  When 
she  yielded,  the  men  of  the  James  first  set  to  work  to 
secure  their  own  masts  and  mend  their  boat  “that  she 

*  Sheres  had  apparently,  at  this  time,  not  learnt  of  Finch’s  accession  of 
rank,  consequent  on  his  father’s  creation  as  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  May, 
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might  swim,”  and  then  went  aboard  and  took  possession. 
The  captain  was  a  Turk  ;  his  lieutenant  a  renegado 
Englishman,  whom  Shovell  hanged  at  his  yard  arm. 
They  had  39  Christians,  twenty  of  them  being  English. 
Damage  received  :  “18  men  killed  and  32  wounded, 
and  both  main  and  foremast  spoyled  .  .  .  There  was 
killed  aboarde  the  Turke,  93  Turkes  and  Moores,  and 
most  of  the  living  were  wounded.”  They  assure  Shovell, 
“  that  there  is  but  two  better  ships  in  Algier,”  i.e.  the 
Canary  and  White  Horse.  2  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew,  Lord  Finch. 

1681,  Sept.  23,  o.s.  Pera. — “  Your  Lordship  and  whole 
family  have  lost  the  most  true  and  most  devoted  servant  and 
I  the  dearest  and  faythfullest  friend  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.”  [Narrates  Sir  Thomas’s  death  and  his  own  illness, 
as  in  the  letter  to  his  brother.]  I  am  in  a  weak  and  languishing 
condition,  but  I  trust  in  God  He  will  give  me  strength  enough 
to  accompany  my  dear  friend,  whom  I  have  embalmed,  to 
Christ  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  where  I  have  ordered  him  and 
myselfe  to  be  bury’d  ;  and  then  I  can  say  Nunc  demittas 
Domine. 

“  You  will  perceive  by  the  codicill  to  Sir  Thomas  Baines 
his  will  that  he  hath  left  2,000/.  sterling  to  Christ  Coll,  in 
Cambridge,  to  be  added  to  2,000/.  more  of  mine  and  layd 
out  in  such  manner  as  I  shall  think  most  convenient  for  the 
perpetuall  advantage  of  the  Colledge.  And  if  I  dye  before  I 
see  my  dear  brother  or  you,  I  require  and  charge  you,  by  the 
fear  of  the  great  God  of  heaven,  to  cause  Sir  Thomas  Baines 
his  codicill  of  his  will  to  be  fully  performed  in  every  point 
(I  having  here  already  payd  all  he  hath  given  away  in  dollars) 
and  to  cause  2,000/.  out  of  my  estate  to  be  added  to  what 
Sir  Thomas  hath  given  and  the  whole  4,000/.  to  be  layd  out  in 
both  our  names  as  our  joynt  donative,  in  such  manner  as  my 
Lord  Chancellor  and  yourselfe,  with  advice  had  with  the 
Master  and  Fellows,  shall  think  most  for  the  perpetuall  good 
of  the  Colledge  ;  provided  that  that  society  afford  us  both, 
as  Sir  Thomas  and  I  desire,  a  burying  place  in  the  Chappel, 
where  wee  may  both  lye  interr’d  together,  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  putt  a  period  to  my  dolorous  life.  And  now  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things  shower  down  all  manner  of  blessings 
upon  my  dearest  brother,  your  selfe  and  every  branch  of  the 
family,  preserving  you  all  evermore  in  His  holy  fear,  and  having 
you  always  in  His  holy  protection,  and  so  farewell.” 

Captain  Mason  more  than  deserves  the  character  you  gave 
of  him,  and  studies  in  all  ways  to  oblige  me,  which,  if  I  live 
not,  I  hope  you  will  requite.  I  fear  my  weak  estate,  brought 
even  to  death’s  door,  will  not  let  me  go  aboard  until  some 
days  after  his  time  here  is  expired,  for  which  I  shall  give  him 
an  order,  and  trust  the  Admiralty  will  not  look  upon  it  ^  as 
un-necessary  delay,  for  nemo  tenetur  ad  impossibile.  I 
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am  very  weak  with  writing,  being  so  newly  gotten  out  of  my 
bed,”  and  therefore  for  all  transactions  must  referr  you  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Jenkin’s  letter.  The  Captain  tells  me  it  will 
be  Christmas  before  we  reach  Livorno,  “  in  regard  we  meet  here 
with  great  delays  and  trouble  and  in  victualling  for  two 
moneths,  these  people  being  jealous  that  wee  intend  our 
provisions  for  the  French.”  2  pp.  Copy. 

Daniel,  Lord  Finch,  to  his  wife  Lady  [Essex]  Finch,  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  house  in  Queen  St. 

1681,  Sept.  25.  Newmarket. — “  My  dearest,  I  came  to 
this  place  yesterday  in  very  good  time  and  am  pretty  well 
lodg’d,  though  not  so  well  as  my  horses,  there  being  much 
better  accomodation  here  for  horses  then  men.  We  had 
very  ill  weather  yesterday  and  Friday,  but  I  was  provided 
against  it  and  I  thank  God  am  very  well. 

“  My  Lady  Conway  is  returned  to  London,  so  that  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  her.  She  staid  at  Cambridge 
but  one  night  and  came  with  my  Lord  to  Newmarkett  and  staid 
one  night  here,  and  my  Lord  carried  her  to  Bishop  Stafford 
(sic)  and  there  they  parted. 

“  The  King  goes  to  Cambridge  on  Tuesday,  and  probably 
I  may  wait  on  him  and  take  that  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
brothers.  He  dos  not  designe  to  leave  this  place  till  Thurseday 
fortnight.  He  supp’d  last  night  at  the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s 
and  all  the  jockies  with  him,  in  order  to  make  some  horse 
matches,  which  will  furnish  me  with  a  great  deal  of  matter 
for  my  next  letters,  though  I  am  afraid  by  the  stuff  I  write 
now  you  will  say  as  you  did  at  Milton  that  I  love  writing, 
and  therefore  you  are  not  oblig’d  to  me  for  a  letter,  and 
especially  not  for  this,  wherein  I  must  tell  you  that  how  little 
soever  you  love  writing,  I  hope  you  will  lett  me  hear  from  you 
by  every  post,  which  is  every  night  to  this  place  while  the 
King  stayes  here.  Nothing  can  be  pleasant  to  me  here  or  any 
where  when  I  am  from  you,  unlesse  I  am  assured  of  your  good 
health,  and  therefore  I  pray  deny  me  not  that  satisfaction 
for  I  am  with  great  affection,  my  dearest,  yours  most  entirely. 

“  Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Newmarkett,  and  ’tis  enough. 
Sir  William  Clifton  is  here,  and  was  last  night  at  cards  with 
the  Queen.”  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1681,  Sept.  27.  Newmarket. — “  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  since  1  left  Kensington,  which  is  now  the  fourth  day. 
I  am  just  going  to  Cambridge,  and  shall  returne  hither  at 
night.  My  Lord  Arlington  goes  tomorrow  to  Euston,  and 
has  invited  me  to  goe  with  him,  but  I  shall  scarce  goe  from 
hence  till  I  returne  to  London.  I  was  yesterday  hawking 
with  the  King,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  race,  and  then 
hunted  with  my  Lord  Aylesbury,  who  has  promised  me  a 
couple  of  his  hounds,  which  are  very  good  ...”  \  p. 
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Daniel,  Lord  Finch,  to  his  wife  Lady  [Essex]  Finch,  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  house  in  Queen  St. 

1681,  Oct.  1.  Newmarket. — “  My  Lord  Ranelagh  brought 
me  a  letter  from  you  this  afternon  and  I  received  another  by 
the  post,  which,  tho’  it  be  not  dated,  I  guesse  to  be  writt 
yesterday.  And  this  makes  up  the  fourth  letter  you  say  you 
have  sent  me,  so  none  of  them  have  miscarried.  But  mine  to 
you  have  had  worse  luck  if  you  have  not  received  as  many 
or  more  from  me,  so  that  it  has  not  bin  my  fault  if  you  have 
wanted  that  evidence  of  my  good  health  which  I  thank  Good 
[sic]  I  have  enjoy’d  ever  since  I  came  hither.  But  Ben  is  fain 
ill  and  he  thinks  tis  an  ague. 

“  I  have  this  night  spoke  to  Mr.  Chiffinoh  for  some  warrants 
for  does  which  he  will  give  me,  and  he  has  lent  me  the  use  of 
his  kennell  in  Hide  park  for  my  hounds.  But  I  have  not 
once  eat  nor  drunk  with  him  in  this  place. 

“  This  afternoon  a  horse  of  Mr.  Frampton  cald  Pet  lam 
run  for  800/  with  Sir*  Robert  Carr’s  horse  cald  Tinker  which 
last  was  beaten.  In  the  morning  I  was  coursing  with  the 
King,  and  I  find  the  exercise  of  this  place  agree  very  well 
with  me,  and  it  gives  me  a  very  good  stomach.” 

[Concerning  postal  arrangements.] 

“  Your  last  letters  do  not  mencion  little  Mall,  but  I  hope 
she  is  better.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  my  father  is  ill  of  the  gout. 
I  know  he  will  want  nothing  that  your  care  can  provide  for 
his  ease,  and  continue  to  love,  my  dearest,  yours  most 
affectionately.  1  p. 

H.  Sheres  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Finch. 

1681,  Oct.  8.  Tangier. — My  last  told  you  of  the  taking  of 
the  Half  Moon  by  Capt.  Clowdesly  [Shovell],  since  which, 
Capt.  Booth  in  the  Adventure  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
further  recommend  himself  to  his  Majesty  and  your  honour 
by  taking  another  Algerine  man  of  war,  whereof  the  enclosed 
narrative  gives  an  account,  saving  that  being  a  man  of  great 
modesty  some  things  may  be  omitted.  “  We  all  believe  here 
that  an  action  of  greater  bravery  and  seamanship  hath  seldome 
bin  performed,  the  enimys  ship  being  mail’d  with  the  best 
pick’t  old  souldiers  that  could  be  found,  and  the  Adventure, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  weak  and  unclerman’d,  that  ...  he 
had  scarce  people  suficient  to  work  his  ship.  We  are  all  in 
great  hopes  his  Majesty  will  reward  him  and  his  ship’s  company 
with  the  slaves  that  are  taken  ;  which  I  am  persuaded  will 
never  make  500/.  to  the  King,  but  may  to  them  be  of  greater 
value. 

“  To  this  successe  is  added  one  more,  to  wit  the  losse  of  another 
of  theire  men  of  war,  who  being  within  heareing  of  this  engage¬ 
ment,  and  seeing  some  of  our  frigates  in  the  offing  and  desparing 
to  get  through  the  narrow,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  himselfe 
in  Mamora,  was  lost  upon  the  Bar,  many  of  their  men  being 
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drowned.  This  successe  must  needs  produce  a  peace,  when 
the  Admiral  shall  think  fit  to  treat.”  1  p.  Seal  with  crest 
( Demi  lion  holding  branch). 

Enclosing, 

“  A  narrative  of  Capt.  Booth,  commander  of  his  Majesties 
frigat  the  Adventure,  containing  the  particulars  of 
his  fighting  and  taking  an  Algeireen  Man  of  War,  comonly 
called  the  Great  Genoues,  having  two  lyons  and  a  crowne 
in  her  sterne  ;  mounted  with  36  gunns  and  four  pedreros, 
and  mann’d  with  327  Turkes  and  Moores  and  88 
Christians.  Her  commanders  name  Hadge  Ally, 
a  Deans  \i.e.  Danish]  Renegado.”  Oct.  6,  1681, 

Tangier. 

Cruizing  between  Cape  Spartell  and  Cape  Traflegar,  with 
the  wind  easterly  at  dawn  on  Sept.  16,  we  chased  a 
French  Sattia  intoAlarach;  “which  proved  very  lucky 
to  us,  for  in  standing  off  from  the  land,  we  got  sight 
of  an  Algeireen.” 

When  we  first  gave  chase  he  had  an  English  pink 
in  tow,  which  he  immediately  cut  off,  taking  the 
Turks  and  Moors  out  of  her.  Two  English  slaves 
in  the  Turk’s  boat  got  into  the  pink  and  hid  there, 
by  which  means  they  made  their  escape.  [A  long 
account  of  the  fight.]  The  Algerine  was  “  laid  on 
board  ”  four  times,  but  made  a  very  stout  resistance. 
The  next  morning  (the  fight  still  going  on)  “  one  of  the 
King’s  criples,  who  was  quartered  to  carry  powder 
(to  the  quarter-deck)  haveinge  three  cathridges  of 
powder  in  his  hand,  stole  into  the  Round  house  to  secure 
himselfe  from  danger  ...  A  great  shot  from  the  enemy, 
comeing  into  the  Round  house,  light  among  the  cathridges 
he  had  by  him,  which  takeing  fire,  blew  him  out  upon 
the  quarter  deck,  and  with  him  all  the  granads  we 
had  left,  which,  breakeing  among  us,  killed  and  wounded 
every  man  about  me,  myselfe  very  narrowly  escapeing, 
being  hurt  in  the  neck  with  one  of  the  shells.  About 
which  time  his  foremast  went  by  the  board,  whereupon 
they  imediately  called  for  quarter. 

“  When  we  tooke  possession  of  the  Prize,  we  found  the 
captain  wounded,  and  five  of  his  under  captains,  he 
haveing  in  all  seven ;  four  of  which  being  Duch 
and  Hamborough  renegades  ;  another  being  nephew 
to  Boba  Hassan,  Governor  of  Algeir  (who  soon  dyed  of 
his  wounds),  and  an  old  Turke  called  Ibraim  Rais, 
who  had  been  formerly  Admirall  of  Algier  and  came 
this  voyage  for  his  pleasure.”  The  other  was  a  Moor. 

“  Of  theire  men  we  killed  out  right  127  and  wounded 
upwards  of  100.  The  Christians  tell  us  they  had 
yeilded  the  ship  upon  the  losse  of  her  main  mast,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  afore-said  old  commander,  Ibraim 
Raise,  who  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  resolution, 
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greatly  encouraged  the  Turkes,  telling  them  of  his 
former  successe  against  the  Christians ;  namely  his 
fighting  three  Duch  men  of  war  at  one  time,  and 
upon  another  ocation  engageing  Sir  Ric.  Beach  in  the 
Hampshire  with  severall  other  brave  actions. 

“  I  had  but  140  men  and  boyes  serviceable  aboard  when 
I  first  engaged ;  having  not  had  oportunity  of  maning 
myselfe  since  the  taking  the  Go  irfden  Horse,  so  that  I  was 
greatly  under-man’d  .  .  .  which  retarded  our  victory.” 
We  have  55  killed  and  wounded,  21  killed  outright. 
Amongst  the  dead  are  my  minister,  my  brother,  a 
volunteer,  my  boatswain,  my  chiefe  mate  and  coxswaine. 

“  My  other  two  volunteers  were  both  wounded,  Mr.  Rowe 
blown  up,  who  I  hope  will  do  well,  and  Mr.  Wollfran 
Cornwall,  who  was  once  shott  in  the  breast,  and  after 
being  drest,  came  up  againe  and  was  shot  through  the 
body,  but  is  alive  and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.” 
3  pp.  [In  Sheres ’  hand-writing.'] 

Sir  John  Finch  to  Captain  Mason. 

1681,  Oct.  12-22.  Pera. — Warrant  to  stay  fifteen  days  longer, 
in  consequence  of  Sir  John  having  had  a  dangerous  relapse  ; 
who  resolves,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  be  put  into  his  sedan 
and  be  carried  to  the  side  of  the  Oxford,  to  go  aboard,  thinking 
it  far  more  eligible  to  expose  himself  “  though  under  never 
so  much  weaknesse,  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  then  his  Majesty’s 
ship  to  unmercyfull  delays,  in  a  place  where  hitherto  no  orders 
are  obtained  for  liberty  of  taking  in  fresh  provisions  ”  ;  and 
the  Captain’s  English  stock  being  reduced  to  his  last  month. 
Copy.  |  p. 

The  Same  to  his  nephew,  Lord  Finch. 

1681,  Oct.  14-24.  Pera. — “  I  have  appointed  irrevocably 
Thursday,  Oct.  27,  to  be  putt  a  board  the  Oxford,  either 
alive  or  dead.”  The  ship’s  company  is  in  such  extremity 
for  want  of  wine  (which  there’s  no  license  for  carrying  aboard), 
and  there  is  such  difficulty  here  about  victuals,  that  “  I  resolved 
to  make  no  longer  delay,  relying  upon  the  mercy  and  providence 
of  that  God  who  is  God  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land,  only  .  .  . 
if  by  God’s  grace  I  can  hold  out  to  Marseilles,  there  to  land 
and'  make  my  voyage  from  thence  by  easy  steps  in  a  lettica 
[horse-litter]  to  Calais,”  where  I  hope,  by  your  favour,  to  get 
a  yacht  to  transport  me  to  Dover. 

“  Monsieur  de  Guilleragues  hath  been  by  command  of  the 
Grand  Signor  four  days  under  detention  ;  but  he  carryed 
himselfe  with  that  greatnesse  of  mind  and  resolution, 
accompanyd  with  the  prudence  of  an  adroit  minister,  that  he 
was  released  upon  promise  of  sending  to  the  King  his  master 
the  demands  of  the  Grand  Signor  for  satisfaction  for  the 
damages  done  at  Scio,”  and  it  is  thought  he  will  gain  the 
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point  of  the  Saffa  if  the  French  King  will  send  the  Grand  Signor 
and  Vizir  a  noble  present.  I  would  have  M.  de  Barillon 
told  what  I  say,  for  he  and  M.  de  Guilleragues  are  the  most 
intimate  friends  in  the  world.  1  p. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  Secretary  Jenkins. 

1681,  Oct.  14-24. — Postscript. — “  It  cannot  be  news  to 
you  that  M.  de  Quesne,  firing  against  ten  Tripoline  men  of 
warr  in  the.  Gran  Signor’s  port  of  Scio,  battered  down  severall 
houses  of  the  citty,  and  amongst  other  buildings,  part  of  the 
Gran  Signor’s  castle,  and  an  entire  minere,  which  is  the  steeple 
of  the  Moschea  [mosque]  upon  which  the  Turks  call  to  prayer. 
The  thing  pass’d  severall  months  without  any  reflexion,  but  a 
courier  being  expressly  dispatched  by  the  Captain  Bassa  to 
the  Gran  Signor,  acquainting  the  Emperour  that  M.  de  Quesne 
had  blocked  up  his  whole  fleet  of  gallys,  not  suffering  any 
to  goe  out  of  the  port  of  Scio,  the  heat  of  the  Gran  Signor 
was  such,  that  he  order’d  the  Gran  Vizir  to  send  for 
M.  de  Guilleragues,  and  send  him  to  the  Seven  Towers.  The 
Vizir  sent  for  the  ambassador,  using  great  threats  towards 
him,  but  his  Excellency  carry’d  himselfe  with  great  courage, 
not  onely  refusing  to  sitt  below  the  Saffa,  but  being  press'd 
to  doe  it,  kicked  his  stool  down  with  his  feet,  and  then  delivering 
the  letter  from  the  King  his  master,  which  for  more  than 
eight  moneths  the  Vizir  had  refus’d  to  receive.”  As  to  Scio, 
the  ambassador  said  that  the  Tripoly  vessels  had  taken  two 
French  ships  out  of  the  ports  of  Cyprus,  for  which  no  reparation 
could  be  had,  and  had  afterwards  seized  the  French  consul 
there  and,  first  drubbing  him,  made  him  pay  800  dollars  for 
his  ransom  ;  “  the  ambassador  concluding  that  it  was  as 

lawfull  for  the  King  his  master  to  sett  upon  his  enemys  in  the 
Gran  Signor’s  ports  as  for  them  to  attacque  the  French.  The 
result  of  the  ambassador’s  dextrous  and  resolute  prudence 
was  that  he  was  onely  detain’d  in  custody  of  the  Chious  Basa, 
or  Black  Rod,  and  then  signing  a  paper  to  acquaint  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  with  the  Gran  Signor’s  desires  was  released, 
and  it  is  thought  now  in  the  agreement,  the  point  of  the  Saffa 
will  be  included  also.  Certainly  M.  de  Guilleragues  hath 
showne  himselfe  in  this  a  great  minister.”  Copy.  1  p. 


William  Rooke  to  Lord  Finch  at  Derby  House. 

1681,  Oct.  24. — In  behalf  of  his  son,  lately  lieutenant  to 
Capt.  Booth  in  the  Adventure  frigate  (that  fought  the  Golden 
Horse  of  Algier  this  last  summer),  who  having  been  “rashly 
forward  in  vindicating  his  captain,”  has  fallen  under  Admiral 
Herbert’s  displeasure,  been  called  before  a  council  of  war, 
dismissed  and  sent  home.  Encloses  copy  of  a  letter  from  his 
eldest  son.  1  p. 

Enclosing , 


Captain  George  Rooke  to  his  father,  William  Rooke. 

1681,  Aug.  13-23.  Hampshire,  at  Tangier. — “  I  presume 
you  will  before  this  comes  to  your  hands  heare  of  my 
poore  brother’s  missfortune,  in  which  I  doe  tbinke 
the  Admirals  proceedings  not  soe  honourable  as  might 
have  beene  expected  from  a  man  in  his  post.  I  will 
give  you  a  shorte  account  of  the  thing  least  it  should 
be  represented  to  you  worse  then  really  it  was.  My 
brother  justifying  his  Captaine  in  his  late  action  with  the 
Golden  Horse  (which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  that  kinde  since  the  King’s  restoration)  did  soe 
incence  the  Admirall  that  he  cals  him  to  an  account, 
and  turnes  him  out  of  his  employment,  for  words 
which  (if  ever)  weare  spoke  before  his  preferment  to  his 
command,  I  tliinke  I  may  truly  say  one  of  the  cruellest 
things  done  to  any  man  since  I  have  knowne  the  navy, 
and  I  am  sure  without  president,  though  in  some 
things  I  canot  render  my  brother  wholy  excusable. 
It  will  not  become  me  to  be  at  distance  with  the 
Admirall,  under  whose  command  at  present  I  am, 
but  I  doe  resolve  to  live  more  reservedly  with  him 
then  formerly,  for  it  may  possibly  happen  I  may  offend 
him  in  the  same  kinde,  it  being  very  naturall  to  me  to 
applaud  the  actions  of  all  brave  men,  should  they  be 
effected  by  my  greatest  enimise,  which  with  my  humble 
duty  to  my  deare  mother,  and  servis  to  my  sisters, 
with  all  other  friends,  ende  at  present  from,  &c.  Copy. 

1  p. 

Daniel,  Loud  Finch,  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch. 

[1681,  end  of  November  or  December], — I  have  letters 
from  my  uncle*  which  give  me  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines’s 
death.  He  dyed  of  a  feaver  accompanied  with  the  pains 
of  the  stone  (after  15  days  being  sick)  on  the  5th  of  September. 
He  was  opened  and  had  two  great  stones  in  the  bladder.  My 
uncle  has  bin  very  ill  of  a  feaver  for  near  3  weeks  but  is  recover’d 
and  probably  left  Constantinople  about  the  22nd  of  October, 
so  will  not  be  here  till  towards  the  end  of  February.  Sir  Thomas 
is  embalm’d  and  to  be  buried  in  Christ  Colledge  Chappell 
in  Cambridge,  to  which  Colledge  he  has  given  2,000£.,  and  nfy 
uncle  designes  to  give  as  much  more  and  to  be  buried  there 
too.  Sir  Thomas  has  also  given  away  in  legacies  to  his 
kindred  and  servants  to  the  value  of  about  2,000Z.  more, 
and  confirmed  his  will  which  lyes  in  my  hands,  which  disposes 
of  all  to  my  uncle  and  makes  him  sole  executor.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  deplorable  a  condition  my  poor  uncle  was  in, 
to  loose  so  good  a  friend  after  36  years  acquaintance  and  to  be 
sick  himselfe  to  that  degree  as  to  expect  to  follow  him  without 
ever  seeing  any  other  friend  he  had  in  this  world.  The  losse 

*  See  p.  121  above.  Sir  John  Finch’s  official  dispatch,  announcing  Sir 
Thos.  Baines’  death,  is  amongst  the  State  Papers,  and  endorsed  as  received 

on  Nov.  21. 
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of  Sir  Thomas  was  very  great  to  me,  for  I  am  sure  he  lov’d 
me,  but  my  uncle’s  present  circumstances  very  much  quicken 
the  sense  I  have  of  it.  I  pray  God  preserve  you  long  to  me 
and  this  family  to  which  you  are  a  great  blessing,  but  to  me 
above  all  the  comforts  of  this  world.  I  think  to  come  to  you 
tomorrow  night,  but  am  not  sure  of  it.  My  dearest,  yours 
D.  F.  1  p. 


Earl  of  Bedford  to  Lord  Finch. 

1681,  Dec.  20.  Bedford  House. — Certifying  that  the  bearer, 
William  Russell,  a  ship’s  carpenter,  is  the  same  he  formerly 
recommended  to  his  Lordship.  Being  commanded  to  sea, 
and  hearing  that  his  Lordship  desired  to  be  satisfied  in  the 
matter,  “  is  the  occasion  of  this  second  trouble.”  1  p.  Seal 
of  arms,  with  coronet. 

Dedication  by  Sir  John  Finch  to  Sir  Thomas  Baines. 

[1681?] — Paper  endorsed  “My  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas 
Baines.” 

“  Tis  now  full  thirty-six  years*  since  I  began  the  happinesse 
of  a  uninterrupted  friendship  which  the  world  never  yet 
did  equall,  nor  I  beleive  will  ever  parallell.  This  alone  might 
very  well  entitle  you  to  this  dedication,  as  a  monument 
of  our  friendship.  But  though  friendship  is  a  thing  sacred 
and  coelestiall,  yet  I  take  gratitude  to  be  of  a  higher  nature  ; 
for  the  first  is  a  thing  of  choice,  but  the  latter  of  perfect 
obligation  ;  and  upon  this  account  of  gratitude,  I  had  rather 
entitle  you  to  this  address,  that  there  might  be  nothing  owing 
to  me  on  your  part,  to  whom  I  owe  more  then  I  can  either 
acknowledge  or  return.  For  to  speake  to  you  Sir  without 
flattery,  a  thing  you  have  many  years  since  taught  me  to 
abhorr,  all  that  I  doe  or  ever  shall  know,  is  derived  from 
those  many  hours  the  tendernesse  of  your  regard  for  me  made 
you  throw  away  from  your  own  most  severe  thoughts,  which 
were  in  their  relaxation  and  recreation  more  serious  then 
those  of  many  who  passed  for  students,  in  the  retirements 
of  their  closet.  Those  happy  five  years  that  in  Christ  Colledge 
in  Cambridge  gave  me  the  advantage  not  onely  of  an  education 
under  so  great  a  distinguisher  of  realitys  from  ayery  notions, 
but  also  the  freedome  of  an  unreserved  converse,  make  me 
blush  that  from  so  deep  a  foundation  I  have  raised  no  higher 
a  building.  But  at  the  same  time  it  justly  engaged  me  to 
submitt  the  errours  of  my  fabrick  to  yourselfe,  who  are 
so  great  an  architect  in  kno'wledg. 

“I  must  conf  esse  that  when  your  patience  had  in  some  measure 
fitted  me  to  apprehend  your  discourses,  I  could  not  but 
profitt  by  them  ;  and  the  small  flights  I  tooke  from  the 
deductions  they  gave  me,  made  me  at  last,  wing’d  with  what 
you  had  taught,  committ  myself e,  like  birds  that  leave  their 

*  I  hirty-three  erased  and  thirty-six  written  over  it, 
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nests,  to  the  guidance  of  my  own  strength  and  reason,  which 
then  became  to  you  part  of  the  delight,  as  before  it  was  the 
whole  trouble  of  our  conversation. 

<c  Then  it  was  that  we  resolved  upon  a  five  years’  travell 
into  Italy,  where,  after  we  had  first  spent  one  year  in  France, 
it  pleased  God  to  fix  us  upon  our  private. 

“  In  six  and  twenty  years  further  intimate  and  endearing 
communication  together  (of  which  two  and  twenty  were  spent 
in  Italy,  in  our  joint  private  study,  and  then  our  joint  serving 
of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  of  ever 
glorious  memory,  and  wee  never  having  bin  seperated  two 
months  from  each  other,  but  in  the  exercising  of  some  act 
of  kindnesse,  though  two  and  twenty  of  those  years  were 
spent  in  foreign  parts,  and  eleven  of  them  I  was  employed  in 
his  Majesty’s  service  in  Italy  and  Turky),  no  wonder  if  our 
thoughts  became  so  familiar  to  each  other  that  sometimes  wee 
forgott  to  whom  they  originally  belonged  .  .  .  especially  on 
my  part,  who  had  the  advantage  in  adopting  those  vigorous 
intellectual!  productions  of  yours  ;  which  is  the  third  motive 
that  makes  me  prefix  the  dear  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines 
to  the  ensuing  discourse  ;  for  ’tis  an  act  of  justice  to  render 
back  what  I  borrowed.  Whatsoever  therefore  is  agreeable 
in  it  to  your  solid  judgment,  call  it  yours,  for  I  shall  avow 
it  to  be  so.  What  is  not  suitable  to  your  thoughts,  as 
severall  things  may  prove  (for  wee  never  esteemed  difference 
in  opinion  to  be  a  motive  of  making  any  difference  in  friend¬ 
ship)  that  must  be  mine,  though  it  should  not  be  so  if  I 
could  thinke  otherwise.  .  .  . 

“  But  lastly  Sir,  when  I  consider  that  of  the  twenty-six 
years  wee  spent  together  since  we  first  left  England,  that  wee 
never  have  bin  seperated  two  moneths  from  each  other, 
unlesse  it  were  in  the  exercising  some  act  of  kindnesse,  though 
two  and  twenty  of  them  were  spent  in  foreign  parts  ;  one 
halfe  of  them  being  employ d  in  our  joint  private  studys  in 
Italy,  and  three  years  joint  service  of  that  prince  of  immortall 
prudence  and  memory,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  great  Duke 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  the  other  half  in  the  publick  charges  of 
recident  in  that  Court  and  ambassadour  to  the  Gran  Signor, 
his  Majesty  my  most  gracious  sovereign  and  master  was 
pleased  to  confer  upon  my  weake  abilitys :  your  inimitable 
as  well  as  unrequitable  friendship,  though  you  were  wracked 
with  stone,  and  tormented  by  the  gout,  inspiring  you  with 
courage  to  accompany  me  in  your  declining  years  and  strength 
all  this  length  of  time  and  voyage  ;  the  greatest  temporall 
blessing  could  have  befallen  me — so  that  I  may  say  as  truly  of  you 
as  Aneas  did  of  Anchises,  and  I  dare  say  more  affectionately, 

“  Ille  meum  comitatus  iter,  maria  omnia  mecum. 

“  Atque  omnes  Pelagique  minas  coelique  ferebat. 

“  Invalidus,  vires  ultra  sortemque  senectoe. 

“  When,  dear  Sir,  I  consider  all  this,  I  find  that  under  all 
the  ties  of  honour,  friendship,  gratitude  and  justice,  you 
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are  entitled  to  this  dedication.  .  .  Unfinished  rough 
draft,  3  pp. 


Sir  John  Finch’s  Notebook. 

1675-1681. — A  quarto  volume  bound  in  vellum,  containing 
Sir  John  Finch’s  “  Remarques  in  Turkey,  of  the  country, 
and  at  audiences  with  foreign  ministers  in  these  parts.”* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  volume. 

1675,  Dec.  20-30. —  “Yesterday  the  new  Bailo,  L.  E. 
Morosini,  who  had  bin  ambassador  in  Savoy,  France  and 
Vienna,  made  me  a  return  of  my  first  visit  .  .  .  Entering 
into  discourse  about  the  King  of  France,  I  told  him  I  look’d 
upon  his  Majesty  not  only  as  a  most  fortunate  prince,  but  as 
a  most  accomplished  one.  He  told  me  that  he  was  the  most 
a  gentleman  of  any  man  living  in  his  conversation,  and  he 
believed  no  person  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  most  serious 
part  of  government  neither  ;  but  that  he  was  very  unhappy 
in  some  ministers  about  him.  I  desired  to  know  no  more 
then  he  would  tell  me,  but  of  his  own  accord  he  explained 
himself  and  told  me  that  he  meant  M.  de  Louvoy,  who,  he 
sayd,  with  his  great  head  and  figure  had  the  physiognomy 
of  a  bear.  He  told  me  that  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  Candia  .  . 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  French  king  and  the 
Republick  of  about  26,000  pistolls  ;  and  that  the  thing  having 
bin  agitated  to  and  fro,  Mr.  de  Louvoy  (who,  he  says,  is  the 
most  covetous,  most  proud  and  most  unjust  man  living)  told 
him,  to  gain  the  point,  ‘  enfin,  le  roy  le  veut'  To  which  he  told 
me  he  replyed  ‘  Mort  Dieu ,  ces  sont  des  paroles  de  dire  a  vos  sujets 
et  a  vos  financiers,  et  fay  jamais  entendu  tine  folie  semblable. 
Vous  ne  devez  pas  user  de  maniere  avec  de  princes  souverains 
de  mesme  comme  le  roy  vostre  maistre,  lequel  scait  traitter  en 
Prince ;  ’  whereupon  he  desired  the  ambassador  not  to  enter 
into  choler  with  his  discourse,  and  afterwards  the  Bailo,  with 
the  king  himselfe,  did  the  businesse.  But  two  months  after, 
he  being  with  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  present, 
he  desired  the  king  to  make  the  ambassador  friends  with  him. 
.  .  .  He  told  me  for  certain  that  there  was  a  hole  found  in 
the  stomach  of  Madame  ...  as  big  as  one’s  finger,  and 
that  he  had  not  bin  two  houres  from  St.  Cloue,  from  the 
company  of  Madame,  before  he  heard  the  newes  of  her  death 
from  the  Dutcliesse  of  Elboeuf,  who  treated  him  that  night 
at  supper.” 

He  said  that  peace  was  like  to  be  concluded  this  winter  ; 
that  the  Emperor  had  suggested  the  Republic  as  mediators 
and  that  they  had  proposed  it.  On  being  asked  whether  the 
Pope  did  not  think  of  naming  Cardinal  Bassadona  to  join 

*  The  notes  or  diary  relating  to  his  embassy  occupy  about  220  written 
pages  of  a  small  4to.  volume,  written  entirely  in  Sir  John’s  bold,  clear 
hand.  There  are  also  about  20  pages  at  the  beginning  on  scientific  subjects 
(see  p.  500,  below),  and  16  at  the  end,  with  verses,  besides  many  blank 
leaves, 
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with  them,  he  replied  that  if  the  Pope  named  any  one  man 
it  would  be  Bassadona,  but  that  he  heard  the  Pope  designed 
to  send  extraordinary  nuncios  to  all  the  Princes. 

“  I  asked  him  how  the  protestant  princes  treated  with  the 
nuncios.  He  told  me  that  allwayes  the  Venetian  ambassador 
treated  between  them,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  ceremony,  as 
well  as  the  giving  of  mutual  jealousys,  and  so  they  did  at 
the  treaty  of  Munster  ;  which  is  one  reason,  besides  the  prudence 
of  the  Republick,  why,  when  the  Pope  enters  into  the  treaty  of 
peace  where  protestants  are  concerned,  the  republick  of 
Venice  cannot  be  left  out. 

“  Jan.  14-24,  the  French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Noint.el, 
came  to  visit  me.  He  told  me  that  the  present  Emperour 
[Leopold]  composed  in  musique,  and  that  the  ambassadors 
and  publique  ministers  came  to  an  appartment  near  the 
stage,  to  commend  such  ayrs  which  before  they  were  instructed 
to  have  bin  of  the  Emperour’s  composition. 

“  Discoursing  of  his  audience  and  mine  at  Adrianople, 
I  told  him  that  I  found  the  Gran  Vizir  of  an  excellent  humour, 
When  I  din’d  with  him,  extreamly  franke  in  his  discourse, 
very  pleasant  and  very  wittily  politick  too.  He  told  me  (which 
I  knew  before)  that  he  never  had  the  opportunity  to  dine  with 
the  Gran  Vizir,  in  regard  that  at  his  audience  it  was  Lent,  and 
he  not  in  a  capacity  of  eating  flesh  ;  a  thing,  it  seems,  the 
dignity  of  his  King  nor  interest  of  State  could  dispense  with. 
Indeed,  my  first  druggerman  told  me  that  I  was  the  first 
English  ambassador  had  dined  with  the  Grand  Vizir  since  Sir 
Sackville  Crow,  but  I  did  not  give  credit  to  it.” 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  the  paper  given  in  by  the  French 
ambassador,  which  by  its  magnifying  of  the  French  King 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Grand  Signor  “  who  hears  of 
no  man’s  greatness  but  his  own.”  M.  de  Nointel  said]  “  that 
Marischall  de  Turenne  dyed  worth  not  above  50,000  crowns, 
but  that  he  had  given  to  his  kindred  of  the  house  of  Bouillon 
very  much  before  his  death  :  That  the  King  caus’d  him  to  be 
bury’d  in  the  place  appointed  for  the  Kings  and  princes, 
very  near  to  them. 

“  Tuesday,  Jan.  18-28,  the  Resident  of  Holland,  Signor 
Justinus  Collyer,  came  to  make  me  a  private  visit.  The 
Resident  had  lately  received  a  visit  from  the  ambassador 
of  the  Prince  of  Ragusa,  “who,  when  they  were  seated,  began 
to  compliment  him  in  this  manner  :  ‘  I  must  needes  congratulate 
with  your  Excellency  the  great  successe  of  that  great  monarch 
the  King  your  Master  against  the  States  of  Holland  .  .  . 
and  this  is  according  to  the  prayers  my  Republique  has  ever 
made  for  his  Majesty,  and  ever  shall  for  the  success  of  his 
armes,’  and  many  other  words  of  offence  to  the  States.  When 
he  had  quite  finished,  the  Resident  replyed  :  That  he  perceived 
his  intentions  were  to  have  addressed  himselfe  to  the 
French  ambassador,  but  that  having  misapplied  his  discourse 
to  the  Resident  of  the  States,  he  was  very  glad  he  could 
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certainly  give  them  an  account  of  the  good  affection  of  the 
Ragusean  Republique  towards  them  .  .  .  “  He  told  me  that 
in  a  Holland  Gazette  of  November  the  20  or  the  30,  that  I  was 
mentioned  in  a  whole  side,  as  newes  from  London,  that  I  had 
had  the  most  glorious  audience  that  ever  any  ambassador 
had,  and  had  obtained  the  most  advantageous  new  Capitula¬ 
tions.  I  desired  him  to  putt  it  into  French  or  Italian  and  send 
it  me  ;  he  told  me  that  it  belonged  to  a  merchant,  but  that 
if  he  could  get  it  again  he  would. 

“  Discoursing  about  the  Padri  of  Jerusalem  he  told  me 
that  their  case  would  never  be  recovered  again,  in  regard 
that  the  elymosyne  would  quickly  be  withdrawn  from  them, 
there  being  now  no  further  occasion  for  it.  That  the  House 
of  Austria  did  long  wish  for  this  sentence,  that  Spayn,  who 
has  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  might  be  free  from  a  pension 
of  near  30,000  crowns  per  annum  they  allowed  them,  and  that 
at  Vienna  they  were  glad  of  the  newes  ;  which  is  probable 
further  upon  the  transaction  of  the  matter,  Janacchi,  the 
Emperour’s  2nd  druggerman,  being  a  Greeke  and  the  most 
violent  opposer  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  French  ambassador 
was  obliged  to  defend  the  Latin  Church  the  more  in  regard 
that  he  deprived  the  house  of  Austria  of  such  an  annuall 
revenue,  which  now  they  will  enjoy  by  substracting  it  from 
those  Holy  places,  when  they  are  out  of  the  possession  and 
jurisdiction  too,  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

“Jan.  28  o.s.  1675-6. — The- French  ambassador  this  day 
desired  a  particular  audience  [concerning  a  dispute  between 
some  French  and  English  merchants  ;  the  French  ambassador 
“  with  much  passion  ”  declaring  that  the  English  were  persons 
without  honour  and  faith,  and  Finch  retorting  that  “  the 
gentlemen  he  spoke  of  were  more  men  of  honour  and  faith 
than  those  French  that  had  the  contract  with  them.”] 

“March  28  o.s.,  1676. — The  Bishop  dined  with  me  this 
day,  and  Sir  T.  B[aines]  ask’d  him  before  dinner  what  the 
revenue  might  be  of  the  Pope,  to  which  he  reply’d  20,000 
crowns  per  diem.  T.  B.  asking  farther  how  much  the  church 
was  indebted,  he  sayd  fifty  millions.  I  then  asked  him  what 
method  he  could  thinke  of  to  pay  those  debts.  To  this  he 
returned  that  two  severall  expedients  he  thought  might  be 
made  use  of  by  any  Pope  that  had  really  any  mind  to  extinguish 
them.  The  first  was  the  selling  the  treasure  of  Loretto,  all 
but  the  donatives  of  great  princes  (which  for  memory  sake 
he  thought  fitt  to  preserve).  The  second  was  to  squeeze 
the  Jesuits,  who,  he  said,  were  grown  rich  beyond  any  prince, 
and  that  they  alone  were  able  to  extinguish  the  debt  with 
the  help  of  Loretto.  I  told  him  that  the  succeeding  Pope, 
when  the  debts  were  payd,  might  make  his  nephew  a  great 
prince,  and  what  could  be  the  security  that  he  should  not 
apply  the  money  that  way.  The  Bishop  reply’d  that  he 
would  have  the  Pope,  like  Sixtus  Quintus,  make  all  the 
Cardinalls  swear  that  they  should  never  alienate  the  estate 


of  the  Church  ;  and  he  added  that  when  Urban  the  Eighth 
would  have  given  the  Dukedome  of  Urbino  to  Don  Thaddeo, 
his  nephew,  that  all  the  Cardinalls  opposed  it,  alleadging 
they  were  bound  by  the  oath  of  their  predecessors.  And, 
sayd  the  Bishop,  this  would  make  the  Church  the  most  money ’d 
prince  (and  consequently  the  most  fear’d  prince)  in  Christen- 
dome.  Upon  this  Sir  Thomas  Baines  asked  him  why, 
when  he  acknowledged  the  Pope  to  be  a  person  entrusted 
with  the  spirituall  tresure,  solely  and  without  limit,  why  he 
should  doubt  of  his  capacity  or  fidelity  to  a  secular  trust  of 
money,  so  much  below  the  concern  of  souls.  Ad  quod  non  fuit 
responsum” 

[Sir  Thomas  Baines  asked  him  to  whom  the  jus  patronatus 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Francesco  belonged.  He  said  the  jus 
honorarium  belonged  to  the  State  of  Venice,  but  that  the  French 
laid  claim  to  the  solum,  as  the  alms  sent  from  France  had 
partly  bought  it.  The  then  Bailo,  Signor  Molino,  built  the 
church,  and  intended  to  make  a  deed  of  counter-sale  to  the 
convent,  but  died  first.]  “  Before  he  died,  he  sett  up  the  arms 
of  Venice  over  the  door,  which  .  .  the  French  ambassador 
pulled  down,  and  sett  the  French  King’s  picture  there  at  a 
solemn  feast.  But  since  that,  the  picture  of  St.  Francesco 
with  the  stigmata  is  sett  there.  After  his  death,  his  nephew, 
Signor  Zen,  sett  up  St.  Markes  lion  over  the  high  altar,  where  it 
stands  till  this  day,  to  the  no  small  apprehensions  of  the  Bishop 
and  friars,  least  upon  a  warr  with  Venice  those  armes  being 
seene  should  occasion  a  new  demolishing  of  the  church,  which 
they  the  more  fear  in  regard  the  Bishop  could  never  get  this 
deed  of  counter  sale  to  the  convent.”  The  French  keep  their 
title  still,  and  say  they  have  a  double  share  in  it,  first  for 
their  alms  and  next  because  the  peace  of  Candia  (and  conse¬ 
quently  the  licence  to  re-build  the  church)  was  purchased 
with  French  blood.  At  the  procession  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Domini  the  French  ambassador  pretends  precedence, 
and  there  are  “  annual  heats  and  contrasts  ”  upon  this 
score. 

“  March  30,  1676.— The  father  Rector  of  the  Jesuites  dined 
with  me,  and  brought  with  him  another  Jesuite,  a  learned 
man  (both  were  French)  being  to  answer  an  objection  Sir  Tho. 
Baines  had  made,  and  had  given  him  three  days  for  his  reply 
[The  discussion  chiefly  turned  upon  the  definition  of  una 
fides,  unus  baptismus  et  unus  dominus.  The  Rector  granted 
the  validity  of  “  heretic  baptism,”  as  the  same  formality  of 
words  was  used,  but  denied  that  the  Scriptures  contained 
all  things  necessary  for  salvation  on  the  ground  that  “  they 
were  now  falsified  and  therefore  did  not.”  Asked  in  what 
the  Church  actually  consisted,  Pope,  Confessors  and  Doctors, 
or  General  Councils,  they  first  said  in  General  Councils,  then 
in  the  Pope  and  General  Councils  taken  together.  Sir  Thomas 
asked  if  the  Pope  acted  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  Councils, 
for  if  equal,  they  could  add  nothing  to  each  other  ;  if  as 
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superior,  wliat  need  had  he  of  a  Council,  he  being  above  it 
already.  Ad  quod  non  juit  responsum.] 

“  April  25,  1676,  the  Genoua  Resident,  Signor  Agostino 
Spinola,  was  visited  by  me  [the  visit  having  been  delayed  until 
an  apology  had  been  received  for  “  words  of  disrespect  ” 
used  towards  Sir  Georgio  Draperys,  the  druggerman], 

“  He  told  me  that  the  crown  of  Spayn  payd  no  more  any  of 
their  debts  to  the  Genouese,  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  sell 
me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  good  debt  for  600  crowns, 
nay  300.  That  no  man  would  lend  the  court  a  hundred 
crowns,  and  that  the  Grilli,  by  dealing  with  the  court,  were 
so  sunck  in  their  credit,  that  no  man  would  lend  them  a  thousand 
crowns. 

“  April  26,  1676. — Signor  Grillo,  druggerman  to  the  Bailo, 
whose  return  I  this  day  congratulated,  told  me  that  the  Gran 
Signor  would  not  come  into  the  city,  but  keep  in  the  camp 
within  two  miles,  because  that  he  should  lose  11,000  purses  of 
money  that  he  received  whilst  he  was  in  warr,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  an  end  when  he  enter’d  Constantinople.”  In 
speaking  of  the  building  of  a  new  Seraglio  at  Adrianople,  he  said 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  Turkey  “for  all  builders,  when  they 
are  about  to  cover  ( i.e .  put  on  the  roofing)  to  hang  a  string 
with  two  baye  sprigs  as  a  sign  acrosse  the  street,  or  upon  sticks 
on  the  top  of  the  house,  that  their  friends  may  present  them 
(i.e.  give  them  presents).” 

“  July  16,  1676. — The  Venetian  Bailo  made  me  a  return  of 
the  visit  I  had  made  him.  In  the  visit  I  made,  he  told  me 
that  he  was  by  when  the  Duke  of  St.  Agnan  told  the  French 
King  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  him  20,000  livres  of  rent 
without  any  losse  to  himselfe.  The  King  bid  him  bring  him 
30,000  crowns  and  he  would  doe  it.  The  Duke  desired  that 
no  capons  nor  chickens  nor  live  fowl  might  be  sold  in  Paris 
any  where  but  in  the  Val  cle  Misere,  and  that  being  granted, 
that  none  should  there  keepe  coopes  without  his  licence. 
The  number  of  them  is  so  great,  though  they  pay  but  little, 
that  he  receives  2,500  pistolls  per  annum  rent.  The  mony 
was  brought  to  the  King  as  soon  as  the  Comedy  was  done 
and  he  saw  it  sent  to  Madam  de  Montespan.  He  told  me 
now  that  he  had  often  heard  the  French  King  in  his  discourse 
hint  that  his  greatest  satisfaction  would  be  that  the  government 
of  Holland  might  be  changed.  And  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
De  Ruyter  being  dead,  has,  says  hee,  a  fayr  opportunity 
to  be  absolute,  Tromp  being  his  perfect  creature,  and  desirer  of 
his  greatnesse  .  .  . 

Aug.  22,  1676.- — I  made  a  visit  to  the  Venetian  Bailo,  and 
discoursing  of  the  Jesuites,  he  told  me  that  he  fear’d  them 
more  then  the  government  of  any  prince,  in  regard  that  their 
maximes  were  directly  repugnant  to  the  fundamentals  of 
their  Republick,  and  that  their  return  to  Venice  was  procured 
by  some  that  were  no  well-wishers  to  the  Commonwealth 
but  bad  cittadini.  That  the  whole  body  of  the  Republick 
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were  threatened  by  France  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander 
the  7th.  I  told  him  that  they  were  the  most  learn’d  order  of  the 
church,  and  that  having  lived  in  Italy  twenty  years,  though 
amongst  most  other  orders  I  had  heard  scandals,  yet  of  them 
I  never  understood  any.  He  reply’d  that  though  they  were 
accus  d  of  the  crimes  that  usually  pedagogues  are  guilty  or 
at  least  suspected  of,  yet  with  severe  examination,  he  found 
that  they  were  not  in  the  least  lyable  to  any  accusation  from 
thence  :  Perche,  sayes  he,  gV  altri  danno  alia  came,  ma  costoro 
alia  borsa.  But,  sayes  he,  further,  In  quanto  al  scandalo, 
they  are,  as  in  all  other  things,  very  crafty.  [Tells  a  long 
story,  illustrating  this.] 

“  I  told  him  that  this  was  strange,  but  that  it  may  be  I 
could  tell  him  of  a  thing  dayly  practiced  by  them  very  strange, 
which  I  learnt  from  the  Great  Duke  of  glorious  memory, 
Ferdinand  the  2nd ;  that  was  that  the  Jesuites,  of  all 
religious,  have  onely  the  priviledge  of  letting  people  be 
twenty  years  of  their  Society  without  being  of  their  Order, 
and  that  they  can  turn,  and  doe  frequently,  any  out  of  their 
order.  Now  they  keep  many  twenty  years  before  they  will 
admitt  them  after  their  noviciate  of  the  Society,  and  in  the 
interim  send  those  that  are  fitt  to  the  Courts  of  princes  as 
secular  persons  to  serve  their  ends  ;  and  whensoever  they  are 
clissatisfy’d  with  their  service,  then  the  Generali  commands 
them  to  come  and  take  the  habit,  which,  ex  voto,  they  are  obliged 
to  doe,  and  these  emissarys  are  disseminated  thus  when  and 
where  their  superiors  please  as  laymen,  in  cloakes  and  habits 
of  the  courts  where  they  reside. 

“  Discoursing  with  him  then  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at 
Nimuegen  I  told  him  that  I  apprehended  3  points  insuperable 
to  adjust :  That  of  the  Swedes,  whose  losses  in  Pomerania  and 
at  sea  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  honour  was  to  see 
repayrecl,  they  entering  in  hallo  upon  his  account  ;  2nd,  that 
of  Sicily,  which  was  a  kingdome  no  expedient  could  recompense 
to  the  crown  of  Spayn,  nor  nothing  induce  the  French  King 
to  abandon  those  of  Messina  who  were  under  his  protection ; 
3rdly,  the  Dukedome  of  Lorraine,  which  the  princes  were 
resolved  to  have  restored,  for  if  they  would  not  treat  without 
the  title,  much  lesse  would  they  conclude  without  the  thing. 
The  Bailo  told  me  that  he  was  sure  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
would  never  part  with  Lorraine  ;  [for  that  when  lie  was  in 
Vienna,  he  had  accidently  seen  a  letter  from  M.  de  Pompone 
to  M.  de  Gramonville,  telling  him  that  though  he  was  to 
treat  of  Lorraine,  yet  the  King  had  determined  not  to  part 
with  it  “  upon  the  instances  of  all  princes  in  Christendom.”] 

“Discoursing  of  Spayn,  he  told  me  that  that  government 
must  needs  goe  on  ill,  in  regard  that  the  Queen  of  Spayn 
was  soe  entirely  govern’d  by  her  Confessor,  Cardinall  Nitard, 
the  ambassador  in  Rome,  that  she  would  never  resolve  any 
point  of  importance  without  his  advice  first  had  from  Rome, 
by  which  length  of  time  in  correspondence,  the  face  of  things 
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were  changed,  and  the  time,  as  well  as  the  motive  of  acting 
lost.  When  the  Queen  of  Spayn  was  sent  by  her  brother, 
the  Emperour  Ferdinand,  he  tooke  all  possible  care  that  a 
Jesuit  confessor  should  be  provided  for  her,  that  was  averse 
from  medling  with  businesse  of  State  and  wholly  unfitt  for  it, 
and  the  present  Cardinall  was  pitcht  upon,  who  afterwards 
came  to  that  degree  of  privacy  in  matters  of  state,  that  the 
Queen  will  doe  nothing  but  by  his  approbation  and  direction  ; 
and  he  makes  not  a  passe  without  the  advice  of  the  Generali 
of  the  Order,  so  that  the  present  government  of  Spayn  is  the 
government  of  the  Jesuites. 

“  His  Excellency  told  me  a  pleasant  story  of  a  noble  Venetian 
of  the  Casa  Trevisano,  Marco  Hieronymo,  a  little  man  and 
crooked  but  of  great  knowledge  and  esteem.  His  lady  dying 
left  2,000  crowns  to  the  friars  of  St.  Giovanni  et  Paolo  to 
say  so  many  masses  and  perform  other  church  rites  for  the 
freeing  of  her  soul  from  purgatory.  The  husband  sent  to 
the  Superiour  of  those  Dominican  friars  in  that  Convent, 
and  asked  him  whether  or  no  he  had  these  indulgencys  and 
priviledges  from  the  Pope  which  were  requisite  to  the  freeing 
a  soul  from  purgatory.  He  assur’d  [him]  their  priviledged 
altar  had  all  that  could  be  given  by  Pontificall  authority, 
and  thereupon  shewed  his  cliplomata  to  this  senator.  So 
the  time  of  solemnizing  the  rites  of  devotion  according  to  the 
Ladys  last  will  was  immediately  appointed,  and  this  gentleman 
during  the  space  of  nine  days  after  he  had  payd  the  money 
to  the  Prior  assisted  personally  at  the  exequys,  and  was  never 
wanting  either  at  the  masses,  dirges  or  devotions  sayd  for  his 
Lady.  When  the  nine  days  were  expired,  he  asked  the  Prior 
whether  that  anything  more  could  be  done.  He  told  him  not, 
whereupon  he  asked  him  whether  he  was  verily  persuaded 
that  his  lady  was  now  out  of  purgatory.  The  Superior  assured 
him  that  her  soul  must  needs  be  in  heaven,  in  regard  that 
the  Pope,  who  was  the  steward  of  Christ,  to  dispense  the 
merits  of  the  faithfull,  had  conveyed  to  them  that  faculty 
and  power,  in  applications  of  this  nature.  Whereupon,  taking 
the  Prior  by  the  throat,  crycl  out,  ‘  Becco  fottuto,  rendete  mi 
mie  bezze  dunque ,  per  die  ella  e  ben  cogliona  si  la  vuole  lasciare 
il  cielo  gia  die  ella  e  la,  per  tornar  in  P  or  gator  io'  and  forced 
the  Prior  to  restore  him  his  2,000  crowns  .  .  . 

“  Sept.  29,  1676. — I  made  a  visit  to  the  Bailo,  and  discoursing 
of  the  affayr  of  Jerusalem,  I  asked  him  how  it  went,  for  the 
French  ambassador  and  he  onely  entered  in  it. 

“  He  told  me  without  reserve  that  the  French  ambassador 
had  desired  him  to  join  in  an  addresse  to  the  Gran  Vizir,”  but 
at  their  audience  they  presented  different  requests,  for 
“the  French  ambassador  insisted  upon  the  Latins  having  the 
precedency  in  the  procession  of  Palme  Sunday,  and  that  the 
Greekes  should  be  forbidden  to  say  masse  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  that  the  tapissery  the  French  King  sent  might 
be  hung  about  it,  and  the  lamps  hung  up  there  also.  The 
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Bailo’s  memorial  was  that  a  command  might  be  granted 
that  things  might  be  as  they  were  ab  antiquo,  and  that 
the  lampes  presented  by  his  Republick  might  hang  before  the 
Sepulchre.”  But  before  either  of  them  had  an  answer,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  persuaded  the  Vizir  that  it  was 
against  his  honour  to  give  precedency  to  the  Franks  over  his 
own  subjects,  and  he  sent  word  to  the  ambassadors  that  he 
would  give  no  order,  but  left  them  to  agree  with  the  Patriarch. 

“  He  [the  Bailo]  told  me  further  that  the  French,  upon  the 
score  of  Nostre  Damus  his  predictions,  did  all  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  be  masters  of  this  Empire,  and  that 
in  order  to  it,  they  have  made  all  the  plantations  of  Fryars 
in  all  the  islands  and  at  Galata  French  ;  that  they  by  educating 
all  the  young  children  impresse  them  with  a  beleif  that  their 
is  but  iinus  imperator  and  units  religionis  Cliristianoe  protector, 
which  is  the  Christianissimus ,  and  that  other  princes  by  not 
minding  this  give  this  reall  advantage  to  the  French,  and  the 
ground  of  their  allowing  no  other  prince  to  protect 
Christianity  but  themselves  makes  them  so  full  of  vain  glory 
in  this  point. 

“  I  reply d  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  interest  of  Jerusalem 
miscarry  so  unfortunately  that  the  last  year,  at  my  being  at 
Adrianople  I  had  offered  to  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  then  Bailo  to  act  for  all  three,  but  this  was  not  accepted. 
“  That  I  feared  as  the  divisions  and  jealousys  upon  points 
of  honour  amongst  Christian  princes  themselves  lost  the 
possession  of  the  Terra  Sancta,  so  the  very  same  amongst  the 
ministers  would  loose  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  And  I  added 
that  I  wondered  that  they  enter’d  into  a  treaty  with  the  Greeke 
Patriarch,  for  I  was  sure  they  would  never  part  with  the  proteia  or 
precedency,  and  .  .  for  two  Cathohck  ambassadors  to  agree 
to  strip  the  Pope  of  that  prerogative  and  yield  the  point  of 
precedency  was  certainly  to  doe  the  greatest  wrong  to  the 
Seat  of  Rome  that  could  be  contrived. 

“  Then  he  told  me  that  there  was  a  great  bustle  at  Venice 
about  the  Jesuites,  and  that  possibly  the  State  might  in  a 
little  time  banish  them  again  .  .  .  [for  they]  had  instituted 
two  oratorys,  one  for  the  nobility  and  Buoni  cittadini  and 
the  other  for  the  gondoliers  and  men  of  low  ranck  ;  .  .  . 
besides  prayers,  the  Jesuites  preached  also,  and  for  the  charges 
order’d  every  one  of  the  fraternity  to  pay  one  soldo  per  mese, 
which,  from  the  gondoliers  alone  amounted  to  30,000  soldi 
per  moneth.  Besides  this  recourse  to  the  Jesuites,  the  Bailo 
told  me  that  he  was  occasion  of  another  ;  being  one  of  the 
twelve  noblemen  that  appointed  a  Lecture  of  Geography, 
though  at  first  [it]  exceeded  not  the  number  mentioned,  yet  in 
a  little  time,  from  twelve  the  Professor  read  to,  they  came  to 
six  hundred,  insomuch  that  the  Jesuites  were  forced  to  beat 
down  the  wall  of  the  room  where  they  at  first  read,  and  make 
a  large  sola  of  it.  In  all  these  three  places  of  concourse  there 
wanted  not  insinuations  from  the  Jesuites  to  their  auditors 
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and  frequenters  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  government, 
which  was  encreased  by  the  Jesuites  having  made  Geography 
Professour  the  very  same  Jesuite  that  was  the  most  instrumentall 
person  in  the  stirring  up  the  people  of  Messina  against  their 
own  King.  Whereupon  the  Inquisitori  di  Stato,  taking  it 
into  consideration  that  the  Jesuites  begun  by  these  Acts  to 
gain  a  party  amongst  them  of  the  nobility  to  a  great  number, 
and  of  the  lowest  ranck  of  the  commons  to  a  number  almost 
irresistable  if  they  were  armed,  they  ordered  one  morning 
two  hours  before  the  time  of  meeting,  all  those  three  places 
of  meeting  to  be  pulled  down,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Senat 
orderd  that  the  three  Jesuites  that  officiated  in  those  three 
places  of  meeting  should  be  banished  the  State  in  the  terme 
of  twenty-four  hours.  The  Geography  Reader  retired  to  the 
French  ambassador’s  house,  Monsieur  l’Abbe  d’Estrades. 
The  State  took  notice  of  this  .  .  .  and  intimated  to  the 
French  ambassador  that  they  expected  he  should  not  harbour 
a  person  banished  the  State.  What  the  issue  of  it  was  he 
knew  not,  but  “  the  Senat  was  upon  orders  that  no 
Jesuites  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  their  State  that  were 
not  natives  of  it,  and  that  then  too  they  should  be  bound 
once  every  three  years  to  change  their  convents,  which  are 
prseludiums,  he  believes,  to  something  more  severe  .  .  . 

“  Nov.  2.  1676. — The  Venetian  Bailo  came  to  make  me 
another  visit  before  I  had  returned  the  former  .  .  . 

“  He  fell  again  upon  the  discourse  of  the  French  King 
aspiring  to  be  thought  universall  protector  of  Christianity, 
but  he  sayd  that  the  Porta  knew  better.  I  told  him  the 
Gran  Vizir  being  dead,  that  now  the  French  ambassador 
and  he  might  easily  effect  their  design  with  the  new  Vizir 
in  favour  of  the  Latin  fathers.  He  told  me  that  if  mony  could 
effect  in  it,  that  the  Greekes  would  be  outbid,  but  that  the 
French  ambassador  and  he  did  not  communicate  counsells 
in  that  matter,  for  that  he  affected  the  doeing  of  the  thing 
alone,  though  he  was  certain  the  Venetians  would  never  be 
left  out.  .  .  .  That  ’twas  visible  the  French  affected  the  gaining 
footing  in  this  country  by  the  numerous  plantations  of  French 
in  all  the  Islands  and  the  Levant,  which  educated  the  children 
with  sentiments  of  kindnesse  for  them.  T.  B.  sayd  they 
did  not  onely  plant  churches,  but  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
those  that  were  built  by  others,  instancing  in  St.  Francesco, 
built  by  the  Venetians.  He  answered  that  it  was  very  ill  done 
to  take  the  500  pistolls  of  French  contribution  towards  it, 
for  that  interest  made  the  French  ambassador  challenge  the 
jus  patronatus  over  it,  and  sett  the  French  King’s  picture 
over  the  dore  of  the  church.  And  Querini,  his  predecessor, 
had  complained  of  this  to  the  Senat,  but  .  .  .  they  knew 
not  what  to  doe  in  it  without  comming  to  a  down  right  rupture 
with  the  French  King,  so  they  let  it  passe.  ...  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  the  best  was  that  the  Convent  being  of  the  Minori 
Osservanti,  and  St.  Antonio  di  Padoua  being  a  chief  convent, 
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I  thought  they  might  get  some  of  their  own  subjects  hither, 
and  then  make  it  an  act  of  the  Church  and  not  of  the  State, 
to  refuse  the  admitting  the  French  soveraignity. 

“  He  told  me  that  the  French  ambassador  was  so  jealous  of 
the  like  inconveniency,  that  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Giorgio,  re¬ 
built  at  the  instance  of  France,  he  had  commanded  the  Capuchin 
fryars  to  whom  it  belonged,  pena  la  vita,  that. is,  the  King’s 
displeasure,  not  to  receive  any  elemosina  from  the  Bailo  or  any 
publick  minister,  to  preserve  their  jurisdiction  .  .  .  though 
for  want  of  money  the  building  went  on  slowly.” 

“  I  told  him  I  wondered  that  the  Republick  .  . .  did  not  prepare 
likewise  ...  by  having  religious  colony s  everywhere.  He  told 
me  that  this  was  a  great  errour  in  them  (and  that  this  evidenced 
the  truth  of  what  Sir  Thomas  had  a  little  before  sayd,  that 
Republicks,  though  they  never  did  things  of  grosse  and 
palpable  imprudence,  yet  they  never  arrived  in  their  determina¬ 
tions  to  the  height  of  prudence,  the  diversity  of  humors 
rendering  it  allmost  impossible,  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
many  men  to  be  so  •wise  as  one  man,  there  being  all  way  es  fewer 
wise  men  then  unwise),  but  that  the  Republick  had  formerly 
an  eye  to  this,  paying  religious  convents  themselves,  as  to 
this  day  he  does  monethly  to  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Pietro, 
and  that  he  would  presse  the  Republick  to  it  againe.  I  told 
him  that  my  druggerman  had  the  jus  patronat  us  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Draperys,  and  that  he  would  doe  well  to  buy 
that  ground  .  .  .  and  I  should  give  him  my  best  assistance 
with  my  druggerman  .  .  . 

“  Nov.  3,  1676. — I  made  a  return  to  the  visit  the  French 
ambassador  had  made  me  three  weeks  before  .  .  . 

“  He  told  me  how  his  most  Christian  Majesty  received 
the  King  of  Poland  Casimire  :  That  the  King  and  the  Dauphine 
were  in  a  roome  in  the  middle,  and  that  right  against  them 
a  door  open’d,  by  which  King  Casimire  entred,  and  the  French 
King  went  about  five  or  six  steps  to  meet  him,  with  the 
Dauphine  on  his  left  hand,  and  so  standing  he  complimented 
him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Majesty,  and  when  he  departed 
went  with  him  near  the  door,  and  then  told  him  ‘  I  know  your 
Majesty  will  not  permitt  ceremony,  and  therefore  I  shall 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  taking  my  leave.’  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  sent  to  him  to  demand  the  right  hand  of  him  if  he  made 
a  visit,  to  which  King  Casimire  giving  an  ambiguous  answer, 
he  made  none,  till  at  last  King  Casimire  told  them  who 
acquainted  him  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Duke  :  I  have 
resigned  a  kingdome,  and  doth  his  Royal  Highnesse  thinke 
I  could  not  have  parted  with  the  ceremony  of  it.  So  the 
visit  was  made. 

“March  11-21,  1676-7.— The  Venetian  Bailo,  after  five 
moneths  made  me  a  visit,  and  discoursing  of  Padoua  he  told 
me  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  seminary  all  over  the  world 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Republick,  and  that  he  being  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  by  meanes  of  one  Ogher  [Hocher],  Cancellier,  a  lawyer 
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who  has  the  heart  of  the  Emperour  more  then  all  the  other 
ministers,  he  by  reason  that  Ogher  had  studyd  in  Padoua,  ad¬ 
justed  a  difference  of  confines  that  five  ambassadors  before  could 
not  terminate,  and  had  cost  6,000  men’s  lives,  so  desirous 
was  he  to  oblige  the  Republic!?,  and  showd  his  respect  for 
them  he  had  embibed  in  his  education. 

“  Oct.  22,  o.s. — Telling  Sir  Thomas  Baines  before  Mr.  Clifton 
and  Mr.  Brown  the  newes  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
raysed  the  siege  of  Charleroy,  and  that  the  Dutch  had  made 
a  separate  peace  with  France,  he  sayd  he  believed  that  the 
French  King  had  agreed  also  to  such  articles  for  the  rest 
in  the  League  as  were  thought  reasonable  by  the  King  of 
E[ngland]  and  the  States,  and  that  if  the  Collegois  would 
not  assent,  that  then  the  Dutch  might  justly  retreat  from 
the  League  when  reasonable  terms  were  not  hearkened  to. 

“  Then  it  being  proposed  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would 
be  made  an  absolute  prince,  he  sayd  he  believed  it  not,  for 
three  consequences  would  follow  out  of  it  inconsistent  with 
the  government  of  Holland.  First,  the  rendring  the  Seven 
Provinces  unable  to  make  the  expenses  of  warr  for  the  future, 
the  constant  charges  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  consuming 
annually  what  would  defray  the  expense  of  a  warr  when  it 
happened.  Secondly,  that  the  measures  of  Holland  being 
now  taken  by  merchants,  they  were  all  in  order  to  trade, 
but  under  a  Prince,  possibly  the  trade  might  be  too  great, 
and  therefore  he  might  forgoe,  upon  the  interest  of  his  allyes, 
many  things  that  might  advantage  it.  Thirdly,  that  under 
two  generations  the  Prince  could  not  be  settled,  and  minding 
his  own  settlement  at  home,  could  attempt  nothing  abroad 
for  fear  of  losing  the  support  of  his  allyes. 

“  Oct.  26. — Mr.  Clifton,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire, 
told  me  that  there  were  but  37  parish  churches  in  that  county, 
which  ought,  according  to  its  magnitude,  have  had  thrice  as 
many  ;  which  is,  it  may  be,  the  reason  too  why  they  have 
more  Roman  Catholicks  then  any  four  countys,  especially 
those  livings  being  very  great,  and  so  have  incumbents  that 
will  not  be  for  much  labour. 

“  He  told  me  that  about  four  yeares  since,  he  spoke  with 
one  that  newly  came  over  with  seventy  English  gunners, 
who  with  their  wives  and  children  came  into  France,  and 
had  pensions  from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  ;  and  all  the 
French  men  of  warr  are  full  of  English,  as  he  said,  at  Tolon, 
and  where  he  mett  with  them.  The  ship  he  himself  [was  in] 
touched  at  France,  loosing  seven  of  their  crew  immediately, 
onely  permitting  them  to  go  ashoar  ;  and  Mr.  Brown  added 
that  the  Dutch  cry  De  Ruyter  was  killed  by  the  English. 

“  Mr.  Clifton,  Sir  Thomas  Clifton’s  brother  of  Lancashire 
told  me  that  [at]  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of  August,  come 
an  infinite  number  of  becchifichi  as  they  call  them  ;  a  greyish 
bird  about  the  bignesse  of  a  larke,  and  a  black  circle  under 
and  about  the  ear.  They  never  rnisse  the  time,  and  they  come 
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to  eat  the  capers,  which  grow  on  shrubbs  about  Alexandria, 
and  there  being  no  trees,  they  alight  in  great  quantitys  upon 
these  shrubbs,  insomuch  that  twisting  the  leaves  and  bird- 
liming  them,  they  catch  10,000  in  a  day,  and  being  so  plentifull 
they  are  sold  ten  for  an  asper,  and  are  excellent  meat  and 
exceeding  fat.  No  man  can  tell  whence  they  came,  but  being 
fat  the  first  day  they  light,  they  seem  not  to  come  from  farr, 
though  ’tis  strange  never  any  of  them  are  seen  in  the  country 
but  at  that  time.  The  same  sort  of  birds  fly  into  Cyprus 
also  about  the  same  time,  and  barrelled  up,  are  sent  abroad 
by  the  name  of  Cyprus  birds. 

“  At  Old  Alexandria,  where  there  are  not  above  ten  shop¬ 
keepers,  when  it  raines,  they  find  a  great  quantity  of  intaglios 
and  medalls,  wash’d  out  of  the  ruines,  and  they  are  sold  very 
cheap.  About  the  moneth  of  May,  a  strong  north  wind  begins, 
which  continues  six  moneths,  blowing  up  the  Nile,  which, 
keeping  back  the  waters,  is  a  great  cause  of  the  swelling  of 
the  river,  and  rendring  allso  the  heats  tolerable.  There’s  no 
such  thing  as  pasture  ground  in  the  country,  for  though  the  land 
be  rich  in  Egypt,  yet  ’tis  ah  sowed  with  com,  rice  or  saffron  ; 
which  is  the  reason  there’s  no  such  thing  as  beef,  veal  or 
mutton.  No  wonder  therefore  the  Egyptians  did  not  feed 
upon  cattel,  and  that  a  shepheard  was  an  abomination  to 
them.  The  common  meat  is  chickens  hatched  in  their  ovens, 
10,000  at  a  time.  Eggs  are  not  to  be  had  for  meat,  the  country 
people  exchanging  them  at  the  ovens  for  chickens,  receiving 
a  basket  of  them  for  a  basket  of  eggs.  These  chickens  are 
very  insipid  meat. 

“  At  Gran  Cairo,  none  are  suffered  to  ride  on  horseback 
but  publick  ministers,  amongst  the  Christians  ;  the  rest  ride 
upon  asses  ;  and  he  that  goes  with  the  asse  tells  them  when  they 
come  near  some  moscheas  [mosques],  for  then  they  must  walk 
on  foot,  and  if  they  doe  not,  they  are  layd  down  and  drubbd 
to  200  blows,  as  the  French  frequently  are  for  non-observance 
of  this  duty.  The  streets  are  none  of  them  paved,  so  that 
they  are  full  of  dust,  which,  mingled  with  the  camells  dung, 
they  say  is  the  occasion  of  such  terible  opthalmias,  above  60,000 
people  in  Gran  Cairo  being  allmost  blind  ;  but  I  believe  it 
depends  more  upon  the  sands  of  the  desert,  which  the  north 
wind  blowes,  heated  also,  into  the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  ’tis 
an  epidemicall  distemper  there.  Mr.  Clifton  esteemes  Cairo 
much  lesse  then  London  and  about  the  bignesse  of  Rome. 
Theres  nothing  good  in  or  about  the  city.  The  crocodiles 
are  taken  when  the  water  falls,  and  are  sold  for  five  medines 
or  paras,  that  is,  15  aspers  a  crocodile. 

“  At  Rhodes  are  allways  kept  the  children  of  the  Tartar 
Cham  or  Crim,  and  out  of  them  the  Gran  Signor  nominates 
a  successour  to  the  government  of  Tartary.  They  are  kept 
and  educated  at  Rhodes,  and  never  suffer’d  to  goe  elsewhere, 
for  the  security  of  the  Ottoman  line,  they  being  the  next  heirs. 
Rhodes  is  strong,  and  the  armes  of  the  several!  Christian  Kings 
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are  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses,  especially  near  the  Gran 
Master’s  pallace  ;  which  though  halfe  ruin’d,  is  a  beautifull 
building,  and  in  it  live  these  Tartars  that  are  sonnes  of  the 
Cham. 

“  The  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Nointell,  was  not  permitted 
at  Rhodes  to  goe  out  of  his  house,  unlesse  he  would  goe  alone 
with  a  janizary,  which  he  would  not  adventure  to  doe.  At 
Jerusalem  he  cost  the  Fathers  for  his  entertaynment,  and 
mony  payd  for  himselfe  and  retinue  10,000  crownes,  and  gave 
them  never  a  penny.  At  Scio  he  lodg’d  at  Signor  Vincenzo’s 
(I  believe  Capelli’s)  villa  about  eight  dayes.  The  poor  man 
spent  500  dollars  upon  him,  and  at  last  the  ambassador’s 
servant  called  for  the  master  and  sayd  that  the  ambassador 
had  sent  nine  crownes  to  be  divided  amongst  his  servants. 
But  he  would  not  suffer  that  to  be  given,  and  no  recompense  was 
made  to  him  in  the  least,  as  Mr.  Clifton  tells  me  .  .  . 

“  Oct.  16,  1677. — The  Dutch  Resident  told  me  that  Van 
Dams  (brother  to  the  consul  at  Smyrna),  who  dyed  here 
and  was  lately  governour  of  Amboyna,  told  him  he  cutt  down 
27,000  clove  and  nuttmeg  trees  in  that  island  by  order  of  the 
Company,  which,  though  he  sayd  was  done  because  they  had 
too  much  spice,  yet  the  true  reason  was  because  the  Dutch 
were  fearfull  they  should  be  forced  to  render  it,  and  therefore 
spoyled  the  island  beforehand. 

“  Oct.  29. — [Account  of  a  visit  from  one  of  the  Ragusean 
ambassadors.  No  entries  for  the  next  six  weeks.] 

“  Dec.  12-22,  1677. — [A  long  account  of  Sir  John’s  audience 
of  the  Gran  Vizir,  Cara  Mustafa  Passa.] 

“  Sunday,  Dec.  16-26. — I  visited  the  French  ambassador, 
and  discoursing  of  my  audience,  and  the  Vizir’s  drinking 
coffe  and  sherbett  with  me,  he  sayd  that  he  had  bargain’d 
beforehand  with  the  Vizir  not  [to]  omitt  with  him  coffe  and 
sherbett.  But  the  Bailo  of  Venice,  when  I  told  him  of  it 
the  day  following,  pleasantly  sayd,  that  ‘  if  the  bargain  was 
made,  the  Vizir  had  not  perform’d  it  .  .  .  for  at  the  time  of  the 
audience,  there  was  no  such  newes  ;  but  if,  you  now  having  had 
it,  the  French  ambassador  recollects  it,  io  mi  rimetto  alia  sua 
memorial 

“Dec.  27,  1677. — I  visited  the  Venetian  Bailo,  and  dis¬ 
coursing  of  Padre  Paolo,  I  asked  him  why  the  State  of  Venice 
envy’d  the  world  the  rest  of  that  man’s  writings  which  they 
had  in  manuscripts.  He  told  me  that  they  had  three 
manuscripts  of  his  they  highly  prized,  but  thought  fitt  not 
onely  not  to  communicate  them  to  the  world,  but  neither  to 
the  senators  themselves,  they  being  locked  up  in  the  Archivii 
of  the  Inquisitori  cli  Stato,  and  none  suffered  to  enter  into 
that  library  but  themselves  and  the  Counsell  of  Died,  and 
such  as  the  Inquisitori  of  the  Senate  should  permitt,  which 
was  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  also.  The  three  workes  were, 
1.  The  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  Pope  and  them 
as  to  the  Confines.  2.  The  state  of  the  Confines  between  the 
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Emperour  and  them.  3.  And  the  third  was  a  comment  upon 
Livy,  showing  how  the  Roman  government  came  to  those 
changes,  and  what  must  be  observed  by  the  State  of  Venice 
to  keep  them  in  their  present  government.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  was  at  Rome  when  the  answer  of  Palavicino, 
afterwards  Cardinall,  came  out,  and  that  in  the  first  edition, 
then  since  supprest,  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Pope  was 
so  full  of  flattery,  that  it  was  by  the  Carclinalls  themselves 
order’d  in  the  Propaganda  to  be  left  out,  as  it  is  in  all  other 
editions.  He  told  me  that  way  ting  upon  Cardinall  Albizzi,  one 
[of]  the  greatest  heads  and  learnedest  of  all  the  Cardinalls,  he 
tolcl  him  that  he  had  read  over  Palavicino  but  that  it  was  a 
booke  was  in  no  way  il  coso  ;  first,  because  really  he  answered 
a  strong  adversary  weakely ;  secondly,  because  Padre  Paolo 
had  bin  forgott  if  he  had  not  revived  him,  for  now  every  one 
desired  to  see  the  context  that  they  might  judge  whether 
it  was  really  refuted. 

“  Then  discoursing  of  the  Venetians  being  a  bitter  enemy 
to  novitii,  he  told  me  that  Pesaro,  the  Doge,  was  six  moneths 
before  he  could  get  the  Senat  to  passe  an  order  that  he  might, 
to  defend  himselfe  from  the  wind,  putt  glasses  about  that 
part  of  the  barge  where  he  and  the  Consiglieri  satt  when  they 
went  in  their  bar  coni  to  any  publick  procession.  And  at 
last,  it  being  objected  to  him,  Qnesta  e  unp>  novita,  he  answered, 
Egli  e  vero,  ma  tutta  via  e  novita  di  vetro,  which  answer  so 
pleased  them,  that  they  pass’d  the  order  for  the  boat  which  is 
still  in  being.  I  told  him  that  their  hatred  of  novitii  had 
kept  all  Italy  from  being  enslaved  to  the  Pope,  in  regard 
that  their  records  were  as  ancient  as  his,  and  they  would  suffer 
no  innovations  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alpes,  the  Gallican  Church  did  the  same,  the  government 
of  France  and  Venice  being  contemporary  ;  but  further,  they 
made  their  own  government  be  reverenced  by  keeping  all 
princes  to  those  titles  that  they  knew  them  to  have  in  their 
first  infancy  and  cradle  ;  and  that  the  Cardinalls  could  never 
gett  the  titles  of  Eminentissimi  from  them  upon  that  account  ; 
nor  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  of  Serenissimo,  nor  that  of  Savoy 
neither.” 

Dec.  28,  1677. — [An  account  of  the  “  trial  of  the  new  lion 
dollars  brought  from  Aleppo,”  when  the  new  dollars  were 
proved,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Turks  (and  of  the  Dutch 
ambassador  also,  as  Sir  John  believed),  to  be  better  in  weight 
and  quality  then  the  old  ones.] 

“Jan.  11-21.  Friday. — The  French  ambassador  made  me 
a  visit,  and  discoursing  concerning  China,  he  sayd  that  the 
Jesuits  fearing  to  scandalize  the  Chinese  with  preaching 
Christ  crucifyed,  begg’d  deane  of  the  Colledg  of  Cardinalls 
de  Propaganda  fide  that  they  might  be  dispensed  with  as  to 
that  point,  and  that  they  might  be  enjoyned  to  preach  Christ 
onely  glorified.  The  dispensation  passed  not,  but  they  putt 
their  own  desires  in  practice  how  ever,  and  preached  nothing 
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of  the  crosse  of  Christ.  And  this  he  evidently  perceived 
in  the  relation  of  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  [from  China] 
and  their  return  again  into  the  country  by  edict,  for  though 
he  finds  many  things  laid  to  their  charge  concerning  the 
preaching  of  Christ  as  crimes,  yet  there’s  nothing  concerning 
his  being  crucify’d  mentioned.  So  it  seemes  they  use  not 
the  sign  of  the  crosse  since  they  talke  not  of  it.  And  ’twas 
strange,  he  sayd,  they  should  be  ashame’d  of  what  was  the 
glory  of  our  faith  and  the  foundation  of  it.  He  afterwards 
insisting  upon  the  pleasure  of  women,  and  dilating  to  Sir  Thomas 
somewhat  openly  upon  that  theme  .  .  .  and  advising  that 
pleasure  to  him  for  a  passetime,  Sir  Thomas  reply’d  onely, 
Et  che  dim  il  Crocifisso,  and  immediately  struck  him  dumb 
and  filled  him  with  astonishment  at  so  unexpected  a  glosse, 
which  he  sayd  was  a  more  efficacious  sermon  then  he  had 
heard  from  the  Capuchin  Fryers. 

“Jan.  14-24,  1677-8. — The  Holland  Resident  made  me 
a  visit,  and  I  charged  him  with  the  having  given  informations 
against  our  Aleppo  mony.  He  made  direful  execrations 
that  he  had  never  spoke  or  informed  against  it  .  .  .  but  he 
must  have  forgott  himselfe,  for  he  not  many  dayes  before  told 
Sir  Thomas  the  mony  was  bad  and  that  he  had  orders  to 
complain  of  it  .  .  .  and  Van  Rit  told  Mr.  Foster  that  the 
mony  was  seven  per  cent,  worse  than  the  true  alloyes  and 
that  all  the  Dutch  merchants  were  resolved  not  to  take  it 
(thinking,  it  may  be,  by  their  denying  of  them,  to  have 
banished  them  out  of  the  country,  as  well  as  we  did  by  the 
same  combination  against  their  new  zealots  banish  them)  .  . 

“  The  Prince  of  Orange’s  patrimoniall  revenue  he  made 
to  be  200,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  as  much  more  in  his 
charges  and  assignments  from  the  State. 

“  Holland  gives  him  40,000  dollars  per  annum,  as  first 
knight,  for  so  they  call  their  nobility,  with  condition  that  he  shall 
not  marry  without  their  consent,  and  they  have  promised 
him  800,000  dollars  on  his  marriage  if  by  their  consent,  which 
made  him  write  to  the  State  of  Holland  onely  for  leave  to 
marry  the  Duke  of  York’s  daughter,  and  not  to  the  States 
Generali,  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  not  by  the  Prince 
but  bjr  Van  Beunighen,  the  Dutch  ambassador. 

Jan.  15-25. — Mr.  Black  told  me  this  night  that  Coffe  that 
pass’d  by  sea  or  water  swelled  and  lost  its  vertue,  insomuch  that 
the  Co  fie  which  comes  by  land  is  sold  for  13  timens  the  oke, 
when  that  which  comes  by  water  is  sold  for  12  timens.  He 
told  me  that  the  Vaivod  of  Begbozar  had  taught  him  to  make 
Coffe  excellently  in  this  manner  : — 

Take  Coffe  and  putt  to  it  eight  times  its  weight  in  water. 
Then  lett  it  boyl  till  it  is  consumed  one  fourth.  Then  pour 
a  little  fayr  water  to  it,  and  that  precipitates  it,  and  all  the 
substance  falls  to  the  bottom.  Then  pour  off  the  clear 
drinke  into  one  or  more  recepients  and  let  it  simper  over 
the  fire  or  stand  warm,  and  so  you  have  a  choice  Coffe  all  day 
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for  your  friends.  To  the  footes  [ i.e .  coffee  grounds]  pour 
as  much  water  as  before,  and  boyl  it  till  a  third  part  be 
consum’d,  and  then  you  have  a  Coffe  for  ordinary  people. 

“  May  2,  1678. — The  Bailo  told  me  that  the  Senat  of  Venice 
being  for  many  years  (eighty,  as  I  take  it)  in  possession  of 
Constantinople,  that  they  had  a  debate  whether  they  should 
transplant  the  seat  of  their  government  from  Venice  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  dispute  lasted  four  days.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  earryd  at  last  but  by  five  votes  and  that  he  has 
severall  of  the  speeches  made  by  his  ancestors.  They  had 
then  nothing  of  the  Terra  Firma.  The  four  horses  brought 
from  Constantinople,  plac’d  in  the  front  of  St.  Marks  church 
he  told  me  the  State  would  not  sell  for  any  gold,  though  it 
was  more  then  the  weight  of  the  horses.  And  that  the 
Republick  prized  them  the  more  because  being  made  without 
bridles,  they  seem  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  liberty  of  a 
Commonwealth . 

“  Dec.  28,  1678.— The  French  ambassador  made  me  a  visit, 
and  entring  with  me  upon  a  discourse  relating  to  his  second 
audience  with  the  Vizir,  he  told  me  that  ...  he  acquainted 
the  Vizir  that  the  King  his  master  had  caused  4,000  of  those 
men  which  served  the  King  of  Poland,  that  peace  being 
concluded,  to  assist  the  oppressed  people  in  Ungary,  by 
which  he  did  this  Empire  service  ;  those  men  who  are 
souldyers  of  fortune  being  likely  otherwise  to  have  taken 
up  armes  under  the  Muscovite.  To  this  the  Vizir  suddainly 
reply’d  that  4,000  enemys  more  or  lesse  imported  nothing 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Port.  Then  he  mov’d  the 
Vizir  to  afford  those  persons  the  French  helped  in  Ungary 
the  assistance  of  the  Port  also.”  He  was  referred  to  the 
Rais  Effendi,  who  told  him  that  “  if  the  Port  assisted 
those  of  Hungary  they  expected  the  French  King  should 
give  the  Port  a  summe  of  mony.  To  this  the  ambassador 
replyd,  that  in  the  Memorialls  of  the  ambassadours  of 
France  at  the  Port  printed,  he  found  that  about  fifty  years 
since,  the  French  ambassadour  demanding  a  summe  of  mony 
of  the  Port  in  order  to  the  prosecution  of  a  warr  against  the 
Emperour,  the  Port  told  the  ambassadour  that  it  was  against 
their  law  to  give  Christians  mony.  And,  sayes  the  ambassadour, 
I  believe  it  will  be  thought  as  unlawfull  in  France  to  send 
you  mony.  But  I  speake,  sayes  he,  this  of  myselfe,  and  it 
may  be  the  King  my  master  is  of  another  mind.  And  so  those 
of  Hungary  had  no  assistance. 

“Jan.  2-12,  1678-9.— The  Bishop  D:  Gasparo  Gasparini 
was  with  me,  and  I  having  on  Dec.  31  told  him  that  Dr.  Timone 
had  acquainted  me  that  the  controversy  between  the  Greeke 
and  Latin  church  at  Jerusalem  was  adjusted  between  the 
Patriarch  and  the  Pope,  though  he  then  deny’d  it,  yet  upon  his 
return  he  told  me  that  he  was  the  man  had  done  it  .  .  .  The 
articles,  he  told  me,  were:  1.  That  neither  should  say  masse 
in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  that  two  altars  without  should 
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be  appointed,  one  for  the  Greekes  and  one  for  the  Latins. 
2.  That  the  Latin  Fathers  might  set  the  Pope’s  picture  before 
the  Sepulchre,  and  those  of  other  princes,  and  bum  what 
lamps  they  pleased.  3.  That  they  might  make  as  many  proces¬ 
sions  as  they  pleased  and  say  as  many  masses  and  play  upon 
their  organs.  4.  That  the  Caloiri  [priests]  should  meet  the  new 
Father  Guardian  with  the  crosse  and  conduct  him  to  his 
government. 

“  But,  sayes  he,  Dr.  Timone  having  published  the  whole, 
which  the  Patriarch  and  I  did  under  secresy,  he  being 
afraid  of  his  own  Greekes  and  the  Vizir,  I  doubt,  sayes  the 
Bishop,  the  whole  is  spoyl’d,  no  publick  minister  knowing 
of  it  before. 

“  The  Bishop  told  me  that  M.  d’Estracles,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Venice,  told  him  that  the  Marquis  de  Nointel 
was  recalled,  which  was  before  he  had  refused  his  audience 
of  the  Vizir,  and  that  upon  the  newes  of  his  refusall,  the  King 
thought  not  to  have  removed  him,  till  the  newes  came  of 
his  having  afterwards  accepted  it.  He  mov’d  me,  by  means 
of  the  Queen,  to  procure  him  the  nomination  to  a  Spanish 
bishoprick  in  Italy. 

“  Those  of  Pera  have  in  the  house  of  Nicoloso  de  Negri  a 
spina  santa  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  since  the  fire  of 
Galata  was  putt  by  the  community  in  his  house.  The  Bishop 
desir’d  me  to  move  my  druggerman  that  this  might  be  plac’d 
in  the  church,  but  the  community,  I  believe,  will  never  permitt 
it,  in  regard  that  a  Father  Inquisitor,  sent  by  the  Pope,  stole 
a  piece  of  the  crosse,  and  the  hand  of  St.  Anna  was  carry’d  to 
the  Emperour,  and  the  Bishop  sayes,  helped  the  Empresse  in 
childbed. 

“  Jan.  22-Feb.  1,  1678-9. — I  was  this  day  to  congratulate 
with  the  Bailo,  Cavaliero  Gio.  Morisini  his  being  made 
procurator  di  San  Marco.  Two  things  he  told  me  he  had  learnt 
of  remarque  from  a  Carmelite  fryar  discalzo  that  came  out  of 
Persia.  The  first  was  that  the  King  of  Persia  entertained 
himselfe  with  fighting  of  elephants  together,  which  they 
would  do  for  a  female  or  for  meat  ;  and  with  the  rhinoceros, 
which  was  so  cruell  a  battle  that  if  they  were  not  parted, 
one  dy’d  in  the  place.  But  the  King  had  yearly  sent  him 
from  the  island  of  Zeilan  [Ceylon]  elephants,  and  strange  it 
was  to  see  that  all  other  elephants  kneel’d  to  them,  and 
out  of  respect  erected  their  proboscis,  and  made  them  all 
imaginable  caresses  though  with  all  others  they  fight. 

“  The  second  was  that  he  had  learnt  from  the  Dutch  .  .  . 
who  trade  for  nutmegs  into  Persia,  that  all  the  nutmegs  that 
are  sold  are  first  devoured  by  parrots,  and  then  voided  whole 
.  .  .  and  so  gathered  up  for  merchandise.”  I  told  the  Bailo 
I  could  not  believe  it,  and  thought  the  fable  arose  from  the 
white  that  is  seen  on  the  furrows  of  the  nutmegs,  which' are 
steeped  in  lime  water,  to  “  eat  out  the  principle  of  vegetation, 
least  they  might  otherwise  be  planted  anywhere  else  ;  and  least 
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this  white  might  discredit  their  sale,  if  known  to  come  from 
lime,  they  invented  the  fable  of  the  parrotts.” 

Jan.  27  o.s.,  1678-9. — The  Bailo  of  Venice  made  me  a 
return  of  my  visit  of  congratulation  .  .  .  Discoursing  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  told  me  that  their  Regolct*  is  printed  in  their  own 
convents,  and  so  sent  from  one  convent  to  another,  and  impossible 
to  be  seen  by  any  but  themselves.  Padre  Paolo,  I  remember, 
made  it  his  long  search  to  get  the  perusall  of  it,  but  could  never 
compasse  it,  nor  any  prince  that  attempted  it.  An  accident 
at  last  brought  one  into  their  family,  which  they  sett  an 
invaluable  estime  upon.  His  brother,  a  curious  gentleman, 
being  in  Germany,  a  boat  going  down  the  river  Rhine  was 
sunke  against  one  of  the  little  islands  in  it,  and  amongst  other 
things  taken  up  the  Regola  of  the  Jesuites,  designed  for  one  of 
their  convents,  was  found,  which  he  gott  and  keepes.  The 
Bailo  told  me  he  read  some  part  of  it,  but  that  their 
maxims  are  so  diabolicall  that  they  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
man’s  hair  stand  on  end.  He  added  that  he  was  well  assur’d 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuites  was  above  ten  millions  of 
crowns  yearly. 

“  Discoursing  of  the  Queen  of  France,  he  told  me  that  the 
Queen  was  extreamly  troubled  at  the  King’s  amours,  till  the 
Marques  de  Fuentes  being  sent  ambassador  thither  cured  her. 
For  he  one  day  going  to  visit  the  Queen,  found  her  all  in  tears, 
whereupon  he  demanded,  Di  die  llora  vuestra  Magestad  ? 
She  told  him  that  the  King  was  gone  out  in  his  coach  and  had 
taken  Madam,  de  la  Valiere  with  him  ;  whereupon  the 
ambassador  burst  out  into  laughter.  ‘  For  this  does  your 
Majesty  crye  ?  Before  Almighty  God,  sayes  he,  I  have  seen 
the  King  your  father  with  four  mistresses  at  a  time  in  his 
coach.’  After  which  he  [she]  was  no  more  troubled  at  it. 

“Feb.  6-16,  1678-9. — The  French  ambassador  made  me  a 
visit,  and  discoursing  of  the  plott  in  England  with  much 
detestation,  he  told  me  that  the  Jesuites  were  so  turbulent 
a  race  of  people  that  all  princes  had  need  to  beware  of  their 
execrable  maximes  ;  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  made 
an  edict  or  arrest,  that  they  should  not  presume  to  call  them¬ 
selves  Jesuites,  the  name  of  Jesus  being  that  of  Saviour, 
whereas  Christians  was  onely  Anointed,  as  they  are  called  by 
St.  Peter  ;  but  that  Henry  the  4th,  adjusting  with  the  Pope, 
and  by  their  means  to  gett  this  edict  recalled,  gratify  d  them 
not  onely  in  it,  but  gave  them  la  Flesche  in  France.  He  added 
that  they  at  Antwerp  had  pictured  a  certain  Jesuit  .  .  .  with 
the  rope  about  his  neck  and  the  inscription  of  Beatus 
martyrisatus  ab  Hereticis  Gallis,  and  yet  he  was  hanged  by  order 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He  [the  Bailo]  inveighed  with 
much  bitterness  against  their  order  .  .  . 

[On  the  business  of  Pentlow.] 

*Marqin. — “  The  Regola  printed  at  Antwerp  by  the  Jesuits  is  worth  nothing ; 
the  true  one  the  Bailo’s  brother  has  was  sett  out  by  Cuspinian  and  printed 
at  Zurich,” 
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“  Then  he  entered  upon  a  new  discourse  of  the  great  incon¬ 
veniences  Christian  princes  were  [under]  by  the  trade  of  the 
Levant,  as  to  their  honour.  I  told  him  that  our  trade  was 
greater  then  that  of  all  others,  and  yet  we  submitted  not  to 
things  lower  then  those  who  had  a  lesse  trade.  That  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  was  nearer  likewise,  and  so  like  to  find 
the  ill  effects  of  it  sooner  then  the  King  my  master,  who  not 
onely  upon  the  score  of  his  being  remote,  but  the  impossibility 
of  the  Turkes  subsisting  without  his  trade,  was  like  to  find 
no  ill  effects  of  a  rupture  with  the  Port,  since  that  though 
the  Spanish  trade  was  more  important,  his  Majesty  never 
declined  a  rupture,  knowing  that  no  nation  could  furnish 
them  with  tinn  or  lead  but  himselfe,  nor  with  cloth  so 
good  as  that  of  England,  unless  they  stole  English  wool.  And 
that  his  Majesty’s  trade  consisting  in  essentialls,  and  of 
absolute  necessity  to  any  kingdome,  could  not  in  reason  encline 
him  to  winke  at  those  lownesses  and  slights  which  a  kingdome 
that  traded  in  things  of  precarious  vent  might  easily  digest, 
though  such  a  kingdome  stooping  might  very  well  render  his 
Majesty  unconcerned. 

“Eeb.  17-27,  1678-9.  Pera. — Dionysius  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  sent  to  me  (in  the  name  of  himselfe  and  the 
Synod),  five  Archbishops,  viz  :  the  Archbishops  of  Heraclia, 
of  Chalcedonia,  of  Thessalonica,  of  Larissa,  and  of  Nicomedia, 
together  with  a  Caloiro  [priest]  who  has  a  parish  church  in 
Galata,  and  has  been  in  England  and  seen  the  Greeke  church 
there  erected,  and  he  speaking  good  Italian,,  came  for  their 
interpreter.  The  Archbishop  of  Heraclia,  as  President,  told 
me  that  they  were  sent  by  the  Patriarch,  to  know  of  me  what 
I  had  to  communicate  to  them  concerning  the  establishing 
of  a  Greeke  church  in  London.  I  told  him  that  his  Majesty, 
out  of  his  grace  and  favour,  had  been  pleased,  upon 
‘  your  Lordship’s  ’  representation  of  the  thing,  personally  to 
contribute  to  the  fabrick  of  a  Greeke  church,  and  his  Royall 
Highnesse  also  seconded  it,  and  many  of  the  nobility  follow’d 
those  great  exemplars  ;  but  that  I  supposed,  the  church  being 
within  the  diocese  of  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  that  his 
Majesty  had  left  wholely  the  establishing  of  it  to  his  Lordship, 
who  both  as  a  great  prelate  and  Privy  Councellour  knew  what 
was  fitted  to  his  Majesties  lawes  of  government,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  That  I  was  apt  to  believe  this  from  a  letter  I 
receiv  d  from  his  Lordship,  wherein  he  desir’d  me  to  propound 
the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  Greeke  church,  such  as 
should  be  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  thither. 

“  I  told  them  that  in  the  first  place,  there  would  be  allowed  no 
pictures  in  their  church.  Secondly,  that  every  Caloiro  or  priest 
must  disown  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Thirdly, 
that  they  must  not  in  their  Liturgy  nor  in  their  doctrine  practice 
and  teach  the  praying  to  Saints.  Fourthly,  that  they  must 
not  adhoere  to  the  Council  of  Bethlehem.  Hereupon,  they 
all  consulted  together,  and  nemine  contradicente  gave  this 
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answer  : — That  as  to  the  first,  they  could  not  without  pictures 
in  their  church  officiate,  and  that  they  could  upon  no  conditions 
be  stript  of  them.  To  the  second  they  gave  an  answer  with 
much  heat  and  exclamation  ;  saying  they  differ’d  not  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  the  point  of  transubstantiation, 
and  then  with  one  voice  thundred  out  that  the  very  Body 
of  Christ  that  was  crucify’d  on  Mount  Calvery,  was  after 
consecration  there  present  6Vt«?  dXrjOivoog  otricoSco?  real 
crw/uariKcos  and  that  they  would  never  alter  this  doctrine. 
To  the  third,  they  said  that  all  their  Liturgys  were  composed 
of  prayers  to  saints  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  on  the  dayes  of  commemoration  of  the  particular 
saints,  they  allwayes  had  prayers  peculiar  to  them,  begging 
their  assistance,  and  they  instanced  in  St.  Giorgio,  St. 
Demetrio  and  severall  others.  As  to  the  fourth,  they  told 
me  they  did  not  know  what  the  import  of  the  Councill  of 
Bethlehem  was,  and  that  therefore  they  could  say  nothing 
to  it. 

“  I  desired  them  to  consider  that  there  was  no  publick 
church  allowed  to  those  of  the  Popish  belief  upon  the  score 
of  the  first  three  points,  and  that  t’wer  the  same  thing  to  the 
government  of  his  Majesty,  and  scandall  to  the  Church  and 
people  of  England,  that  these  £  tenents  ’  should  be  published 
and  practised  in  Greeke  as  in  Latin.  That  as  to  the  first 
point,  pictures  were  not  known  in  the  Greeke  Church  or  the 
Latin  neither  till  Constantine’s  time,  and  yet  the  nearer  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  rites  of  worship  could  not  be 
deny’d  to  be  the  most  pure.  That  as  to  the  second,  our  Saviour 
himselfe  instituting  the  Sacrement  before  his  Passion,  ’twas 
inconsistent  with  his  being  once  onely  offerd,  and  onely  once 
suffred,  that  his  Apostles  should  eat  the  very  Body  of  Christ 
before  it  had  suffred  on  the  crosse  .  .  .  and  as  inconceivable 
that  the  same  numerical  body  could  be  definitely  in  thousands 
of  places  at  the  same  time.  That  as  to  the  third,  there  was 
not  the  least  footstep  [ i.e .  trace]  of  praying  to  saints  in  all  the 
New  Testament ;  that  for  300  years  after  Christ  the  Greeke 
Church  had  it  not,  and  that  not  being  jure  divino  but  positivo, 
the  Church  might,  as  they  introduced  it  for  convenience  omitt 
it  also  upon  the  same  account.  But  I  added  that  I  should 
acquaint  my  Lord  of  London  with  their  resolution  ;  they  not 
replying  anything  to  what  I  had  hinted  that  was  materiall. 

“  Then  they  told  me  they  had  some  proposalls  to  make 
to  mee  also  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Synod.  The  first  was  that  they  might  consecrate  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  in  leaven’d  bread.  The  second  was  that  they  might 
publickly  make  profession  of  their  Faith  to  be,  as  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  proceeded  a  solo  patre.  Thirdly,  that  they 
might  have  a  Greeke  church  settled  in  London  with  the  same 
priviledges  with  that  of  Venice,  and  that  it  might  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  whom 
any  priest  offending  should  be  sent  to  be  judged. 
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“  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  demands  were  the  allowing  of 
the  three  first  points  I  propounded  the  disowning  of. 

“  To  their  first  demand,  I  told  them  they  need  not  question 
the  granting  of  it,  in  regard  the  Church  of  England  also 
celebrated  the  consecration  of  the  Sacrament  in  leavened 
bread  as  well  as  they.  To  the  second,  I  told  them  I  believed 
it  would  hardly  be  admitted,  being  directly  repugnant  to  the 
articles  of  our  church  in  that  point.  The  third,  I  told  them, 
was  an  extravagant  and  unreasonable  demand,  for  there 
was  no  ground  for  them  to  expect  that  his  Majesty  should 
give  such  priviledges  to  the  Greeke  Church  out  of  charity, 
as  to  strangers,  as  the  Venetians  had  reason  to  give  to  their 
own  subjects  of  Corfu,  Zante,  Cefalonia  &c  ;  which  were  all 
frontier  places  against  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  indulged 
them  an  entire  hberty  in  his  dominions  as  to  religion.  That 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  would  not  be  refused  the 
naming  of  such  Caloiri  or  priests  as  should  officiate  in  London, 
but  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  his  Majesty’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  were  for  his  Majesty  to  own  that  in  his  own  dominions,  [he] 
was  not  head  of  the  church  and  supreme  as  well  in  ecclesiastical! 
as  civill  causes  and  affayrs,  a  prerogative  that  in  all  ages  the 
Kings  of  England  have  exercised,  and  in  all  times  punish’d 
ecclesiasticall  malefactors  that  transgressed  his  lawes  and 
statutes  ;  and  that  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  would  never 
be  deprived  of  his  right  in  his  own  diocese,  of  governing 
ecclesiasticall  affayrs  under  his  Majesty,  and  that  I  could  not 
give  them  the  least  hopes  of  such  an  ill-grounded  demand. 
But  they  insisting  upon  it,  and  exempting  all  their  Caloiri 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty,  either  ecclesiasticall  or 
civill,  I  ended  our  conference,  and  told  them  that  I  would 
represent  the  whole  to  my  Lord  of  London,  and  that  when  I 
had  his  Lordship’s  sense  of  the  whole  conference,  I  should 
acquaint  the  Patriarch  with  it,  avoiding  any  treaty  in  writing 
least  under  this  government  the  consequences  might  be  deriv’d 
to  us  from  the  Vizir  upon  this  account. 

“  April  7,  1679. — The  French  ambassador  visited  me,  and 
discoursing,  told  me  that  the  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  when  the  King  entred,  made  his  addresse  and  speech 
upon  his  knees,  but  that  the  King  made  a  sign  for  him  to 
rise,  but  that  he  rested  one  of  his  feet  upon  the  step,  in  a 
posture  between  kneeling  and  standing  ...” 

[Concerning  the  French  King’s  anger  with  the  Pope  in 
relation  to  the  method  of  electing  a  general  of  the  Capuchins.] 

“  April  14. — I  was  with  the  Bailo  of  Venice,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  went  to  an  audience  with  Cavaliere  Corraro,  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic,  to  Padre  Oliva,  the  Generali  of  the  Jesuites  ; 
and  they  went  through  two  chambers  ;  the  first  had  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  the  second  had  onely  two  chaires,  which  were 
made  of  stuff’d  straw  and  the  upper  covering  was  tom  in 
severall  places,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the  indigency 
of  the  order.  At  his  comming  out,  for  the  Bailo  stood  at  a 
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modest  distance,  the  ambassador  wrung  him  by  the  hand 
and  sayd,  Signor  Giovanni,  to  him  in  his  ear,  questo  becco 
fottuto  ha  pin  d'un  millione  d’entrata  ...” 

[Concerning  the  titles  given  by  the  Venetians  to  Cardinals.] 

“  Discoursing  of  France  invading  Italy,  he  told  me  that 
being  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  a  stanza  [room]  where  the 
picture  of  the  present  French  King  was,  he  told  him  that 
(sic)  of  the  pressing  instances  [which]  were  made  him  to  give 
the  Ambasciatrice  of  France  a  chiari  with  braccia  [seat  with 
arms]  before  the  Dutchesse  of  Savoy,  it  being  pretended  that 
when  the  Dutchesse  was  a  fille  de  France *  greater  honour  was 
allowed  her  ;  but  that  the  present  Dutchesse  was  not  equal 
to  his  mother,  and  that  he  would  now  have  his  ambassador’s 
lady  be  under  a  different  aspect.  And  the  tears  trickling  down 
his  eyes,  cry’d  out :  ‘  Voicy  ce  gran - ,’  pointing  to  the  picture. 

“  Much  of  kin  to  this  was  what  the  Resident  of  Holland 
told  me  last  Thursday,  April  the  17th,  when,  talking  with 
him,  I  wondered  how  M.  d’Avaux  came  to  give  the  States 
no  other  title  but  that  of  Seigneories  in  the  body  of  his  speech, 
and  that  of  Messieurs  in  the  compellation,  leaving  wholly 
out  that  of  Hautes  Puissances.  He  told  me  he  heard  that  by 
Articles  of  Peace  (as  Henry  IV  had  given  them  this  title)  this 
King  had  recalled  it  ;  the  ambassador  from  Nimeghen  writing 
to  the  Hague  that  if  there  were  any  point  dishonourable, 
it  might  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  the  present 
conjuncture.  .  .  . 

“  The  Bailo  told  me  of  two  signall  service  [sic]  he  did  to  the 
Great  Duke  when  he  was  at  Vienna,  persuading  the  ambassador 
of  Spain,  the  Marchese  de  los  Balbaces,  to  return  a  visit  to  the 
Marquis  Riccardi,  envoye  from  the  Great  Duke,  upon  the 
marriage  of  the  Empresse  Claudia,  his  kinswoman,  though 
the  Spanish  ambassador  never  returns  in  Vienna  a  visit  to 
any  envoye  ;  the  very  Counsell  of  the  Emperour  being  often 
made  in  his  house.  And  he  got  him  to  make  the  visit  at  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  he  having  given  the  Bailo 
his  parole,  would  have  avoided  the  force  of  it  by  going  at 
night,  and  in  incognito.  But  he  made  him  perform  it  at  that 
time,  with  three  coaches  with  six  horses,  full  of  his  gentlemen 
and  all  his  pages. 

“June  18-28,  1679.— The  Capi  kehaiah  [chief  agent] 

of  Transylvania  for  the  Prince  Apaffi  .  .  .  was  with  me  ; 
I  learnt  from  him  these  following  remarks. 

“  First,  that  when  Solyman  the  Magnificent  besieged 
Vienna,  that  the  crescents  or  halfe  moons  that  the  Christians 
putt  upon  the  principall  churches,  to  defend  them  from  the 
Turkish  batteries,  were  by  Solyman ’s  concession  to  stand 
allways,  instead  of  crosses,  upon  the  top  of  the  vanes  ;  for 
they  stand  there  to  this  day,  and  to  show  it  was  by  compact, 
when  the  Emperour  Leopold  had  thoughts  of  taking  them 
down,  the  Grand  Vizir  sent  him  word,  if  he  would  have  a 

*  i.e.  Christine,  daughter  of  Hen.  IV,  wife  of  Duke  Charles  Emanuel. 
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warr,  he  might  doe  it.  2.  That  the  Emperor  pays  yearly  to 
the  Porte  100,000  dollars  ...  He  told  me  (3)  that  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  they  gave  liberty  to  all  Christian  religions,  nay  even  to 
Socinians  and  Papists  ;  that  the  Jesuits  went,  however,  in 
secular  habits,  and  that  when  religion  was  in  debate,  Papists 
were  not  admitted  in  the  government,  and  Socinians  never  ; 
but  that  they  both  had  schooles  to  teach  in,  and 
churches  to  preach  in,  assigned  them.  4.  I  asking  him 
how  Socinianism  was  introduced  there,  he  told  me 
that  one  Sopole  dying,  who  was  a  valiant  prince  .  .  . 
leaving  onely  a  young  child  and  fearing  the  Emperour,  made 
the  Gran  Signor,  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  guardian  to  his 
child,  and  delivered  him  up  Buda,  which  was  never  afterwards 
rendered,  upon  pretence  of  expence  and  security  of  the  young 
prince,  whom  they  consigned  to  his  mother,  who,  destitute 
of  all  helpe,  by  the  advice  of  Georgius  Blandrata,  a  physician, 
introduced  Socinianism,  by  that  means  seizing  the  revenue 
of  all  the  monasterys  for  her  sustentation  ;  but  that  the 
Socinians  are  not  now  so  powerfull  as  formerly.  5.  That  the 
English  doctors  are  much  esteemed  in  Transit vania,  but  their 
writings  from  the  latter  end  of  King  James  are  of  lesse 
authority  amongst  them,  they  being  most  of  them  tainted  with 
Arminianism  ;  and  the  Socinians  read  the  Arminians’  workes 
with  great  joy,  they  both,  as  well  as  Pelagius,  crying  up  the 
power  of  Man  within  himselfe  to  doe  well.  That  Amesius 
is  taught  in  their  schools  and  Perkensius,*  both  fellows  of 
Christ’s  College  in  Cambridge,  and  that  he  was  then  translating 
his  Reformed  Gatholick  into  the  Transylvanian  language  .  .  .  f 

“  July  20-30,  1679. — At  dinner  present  Mr.  Thos.  Palmer, 
Alexander  Jacob,  R.  Hampden,  Mr.  Whitchcott,  Mr.  Lannoy, 
Mr.  Ricaut,  Mr.  Coke,  Sir  Thos.  Baines.  A  discourse  arising 
concerning  what  was  done  since  my  comm  in  g,  Sir  Thos. 
Baines  said  that  the  factory  were  against  my  going  to 
Adrianople,  but  that  the  instructions  in  the  green  bagg  had 
then  done  what  was  the  most  advantageous  for  the  Company, 
in  renewing  the  Capitulations,  that  ever  they  enjoyed.  [After 
this,  Finch  spoke  at  length  on  the  point  of  the  Company’s 
having  sent  orders  at  variance  from  those  of  the  King,  which 
was  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  power  they 
“  could  no  more  exercise  then  the  whole  city,  nor  neither  of 
them  more  then  a  company  of  coblers.”] 

“  Friday,  July  25. — Mr.  Thos.  Bloudworth  (present — 
Mr.  Ricaut,  Mr.  Myddleton,  Mr.  Green,  Sir  Thos.  Baines 
and  my  secretary)  talking  [of]  a  new  ambassador  and  my 
Lord  Vaughan’s  being  named,  said  that  ’twas  uncertain, 
but  the  Company  were  thinking  of  choosing  one,  I  told  him  the 
Company  had  no  more  authority  to  choose  ambassadors  then  his 
servant  had,  and  that  they  might  as  well  coin  money,  or  raise 

*  William  Ames  and  William  Perkins. 

f  Margin. — “  Layd  with  Mr.  Hampden  that  by  September  the  last  I  receive 
no  letter  from  the  Company.” 
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men.  At  which  he,  being  a  very  impatient  and  inconsiderate 
man,  said  :  The  stubborn  Company  are  resolv’d  to  have  another, 
and  these  words  were  wrote  him.* 

“  July  27,  1679.— The  Bailo  of  Venice  was  to  make  me  a 
visit,  and  told  me  there  were  but  24  of  the  ancient  familys 
in  Venice,  .  .  .  and  that  severall  of  them  would  as  soon  kill 
their  child  as  marry  it  out  of  those  twenty-four  .  .  . 

“  July  27,  1679. — There  came  to  visit  me  the  Commissary 
Generali  of  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  expelled  thence, 
who  acts  their  buisenesse  at  the  Port.  He  told  me  they  were 
not  lesse  but  3,000  horse  and  2,000  foot,  besides  wives  and 
children,  and  that  the  Emperour  having  burnt  1,000  (sic)  of 
their  churches  and  taken  all  their  possessions,  they  were 
forced  to  vivere  ex  rapto.  That  the  Gran  Signor  assigned 
him  at  the  Port  provision  to  maintain  him  .  .  .  but  that 
the  Porta  gave  no  money  at  all  to  their  body.  But  that  he 
gave  them  quarters  under  the  protection  of  the  canon  of  the 
Gran  Signor  on  the  confines  .  .  . 

“  Being  Sunday,  he  fasted  till  the  evening  dutys  were  over. 
Their  clergy  went  to  battle  with  them.  He  was  very 
cheerfull. 

“  Sept.  6. — The  Bailo  visited  me,  and  told  me  that  Signor 
Michel,  ambassador  in  Prance,  had  extolled  the  territorys 
of  the  Republick,  and  told  the  French  King  that  the  Pallaces 
upon  the  Puento  would  be  worth  his  seeing,  whereupon  the 
King  smilingly  turned  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  told  him : 
The  ambassador  of  Venice  invites  me  to  see  their  State,  et  je 
ne  le  despere  pas,  de  le  voir  .  .  . 

“  He  told  me  that  the  ministers  of  the  French  King 
M.  C[olbert],  M.  P[omponne],  M.  L[ouvois]  were  the  greatest 
tyrants  and  breakers  of  parole  under  heaven  and  that 
when  they  had  got  informations  they  desired,  they  always 
scorned  and  neglected  the  persons  whence  they  had  them.” 

Oct.  4, 1679. f — Mr.  Alexander  Jacob  and  Mr.  Thos.  Cooke  told 
me,  in  the  presence  of  Signor  Antonio  and  Demetrio  Timone, 
the  druggermen,  who  understood  English,  that  letters  from 
Aleppo  stated  “  that  the  Company  would  send  me  an  order  .  .  . 
to  go  to  the  Vizir  in  person  and  in  case  of  no  redress,  to 
deliver  an  arrs  to  the  Grand  Signor,  [concerning  the  case  of 
certain  merchants].  I  knowing  very  well  the  ill-consequence 
of  such  a  report,  told  them  that  I  beleived  it  not,  and  that 
the  Company  was  not  to  appoint  audiences  with  the  Vizir 
or  Gran  Signor  upon  which  might  depend  peace  or  warr, 
and  that  I  supposed  they  meant  the  Company  would  desire 
the  King  to  send  me  such  an  order. 

“But  the  day  following,  there  dining  with  me  this  Sunday, 
as  usuall  the  merchants,  Dudley  North,  Mr.  Montague  North, 
Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Whitchott  (sic),  Mr.  Thos.  Coke,  Mr.  Rycaut, 
Mr.  Thos.  Palmer  were  present,  and  after  dinner  having  sent 

*  Note. — “  See  October  4,  1679.” 
f  Note. — “  See  July  20  and  25,  1679.” 
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away  all  the  servants  and  chaplain,  I  told  them  that  yesterday, 
by  letters  from  Aleppo,  came  news  which  I  believed  must  be 
a  mistake  .  .  .  and  I  advised  them  not  to  mention  so  much 

as  by  whysper  any  such  thing,  for  if  it  should  take  ayr,  it 
would  cutt  the  throat  here  of  the  interest  of  the  Company  .  .  . 
for  should  the  Vizir  by  any  means  know  that  the  ambassador, 
whom  he  justly  looked  upon  to  come  to  audiences  to  him 
by  order  of  his  Majesty,  did  ask  them  by  vertue  of  the  orders 
of  merchants,  he  would  despise  the  ambassador  as  much 
as  he  does  the  merchants  themselves  ;  giving  no  honour 
to  any  ambassador  but  upon  the  account  of  his  prince  .  .  . 
That  I  hoped  and  believed  our  druggermen  were  trusty,  but 
that  there  were  many  things  not  fit  for  their  knowledge,  and 
which  I  purposely  concealed  from  them  .  .  .  and  I  desired 
that  for  the  future  it  might  never  be  mentioned,  nor  anything 
of  the  like  nature,  for  that  I  should  be  forc’d  allwayes  to 
sustain  his  Majesty’s  dignity  not  onely  by  my  duty  .  .  .  but 
even  for  the  interest  of  the  Company,  for  whose  sake  although 
I  could  not  break  his  Majesty’s  orders,  yet  I  should  stretch 
them  as  farr  in  their  behalfe  as  was  possible,  having  a  most 
passionate  regard  for  their  service. 

“  Sir  Thomas  Baines  was  present  at  all  the  discourse  .  .  . 
in  witnesse  whereunto  he  has  sett  his  hand.” 

Underwritten ,  in  Baines'  handwriting  ; 

“  I  affirm  e  it  and  all  this  discourse,  at  which  I  was  in  every 
part  present.  Upon  my  oath,  Thom.  Baines.” 

“  Oct.  6. — Padre  Bogos,a  Milanese  of  the  order  of  theMinori 
Conventuali,  which  are  those  of  St.  Antonio  di  Padoua, 
before  dinner  telling  Sir  Thomas  and  I  that  there  was  come 
to  the  Resident  of  Poland  a  Polish  woman  who  had  been  first 
a  Calvinist,  then,  living  with  the  Queen  of  Sweden  at  Rome, 
turn’d  Catholick.  She  had  a  young  daughter  with  her,  aged 
about  nine  years.  The  Resident  intended  to  send  this  girle 
into  Poland  .  .  .  but  the  woman  going  to  the  Vizir  and  turning 
Turke,  desired  her  daughter  might  be  a  Turke  also.”  On  this 
the  Resident  was  ordered  to  produce  the  girl,  or  else  the  sixty 
redeemed  slaves  who  were  to  be  taken  back  to  Poland  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go.  “  Whereupon  the  Resident  told  the 
redeemed  slaves  where  the  girle  was,  and  they  carryd  her 
to  the  Vizir. 

“  Padre  Bogos  upon  this  cryd  out : — I  told  the  Resident 
that  seeing  he  knew  the  woman  would  turn  Turk,  puo  far  il 
cielo,  he  ought  to  have  given  her  a  bocconi  [poison],  and  made 
her  dye  a  Christian.  .  .  . 

“  Oct.  30,  1679. — Monsieur  de  Guilleragues,  the  French 
ambassador  arrived  here,  and  the  vessell  which  brought  him 
in  saluted  not  the  Seraglio  .  .  .  and  Mr.  de  Guilleragues 
assur’d  me  that  he  would  rather  have  returned  back  again 
then  have  saluted,  though  Mr.  de  Nointell  pished  at  that  .  .  . 
On  Friday,  the  31st,  I  sent  my  secretary  Carp[enter]  aboard 
to  compliment  the  ambassador  and  his  lady  and  daughter. 
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“  On  Sunday,  Nov.  2. — Mr.  de  Guilleragues  sent  his  secretary 
to  compliment  me  on  the  part  of  himselfe  and  lady.  Monday, 
Nov.  3,  I  went  in  person  to  visit  his  Excellency,  and  in  our 
discourse,  he  told  me  of  our  parting  with  Dunkerke,  and  the 
importance  of  that  place  ;  of  the  friendship  between  our 
Masters,  and  that  the  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  a  little  cooled  it,  it  being  besides  the  French  King’s 
expectation.  That  he  knew  Mr.  Montague  to  be  a  man  of 
parts,  extolled  to  the  sides  his  lady,  and  said  his  sister  was 
a  masculine  witt  and  was  an  H.” 

Nov.  5,  1679. — I  visited  Mr.  de  Nointell,  and  he  told  me 
what  Signor  Civrani,  the  new  Bailo,  had  told  him  “  that  upon 
the  French  refusing  to  salute,  they  cryd  out  :  The  Venetians 
are  our  true  friends,  they  salute,  and  that  the  Vizir  reply d : 
Li  Venetiani  sono  bestie,  and  if  they  could  do  worse  they  would, 
but  continuing  with  us,  they  dare  not  ;  but  the  French  have 
power,  and  the  others  malice  .  .  . 

“  Nov.  9.  Sunday. — Monsieur  de  Guilleragues  returned 
me  my  visit,  and  in  discourse  told  me  that  Mr.  de  Nointell 
had  not  in  twelve  dayes  time  discoursed  one  word  to  him 
concerning  his  debts  .  .  .  but  that  instead  of  such  discourse, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  made  46  suits,  of  the  mode  of  Tenedos, 
Scio,  Cyprus  and  the  severall  country es  in  the  Mediterranean 
.  .  .  and  that  he  wanted  yet  26  vests  to  compleat  the  number, 
and  that  then  they  would  make  the  best  masquerade  imaginable. 
.  .  .  When  he  talk’d  not  of  his  comedys,  he  fell  into  the  com¬ 
mendations  of  M.  Dentan,  whom  he  commended  for  a  brave 
person  ;  and  when  Mr.  de  Guilleragues  said  that  he  was  un 
frippon  et  maraut,  he  answered  that  Dentan  had  wrote  a  rare 
History,  and  that  he  would  clear  himselfe  to  Mr.  Colbert. 
To  which  Mr.  Guilleragues  replyd,  that  Mr.  Colbert 
was  not  a  man  to  talke  with  his  barber,  that  princes  might 
create  favourites,  but  that  subjects  could  not  stamp  respect 
upon  any  they  countenanced.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had 
not  brought  with  him  the  least  mony,  no  not  ten  sols,  to  pay 
Mr.  de  Nointel’s  debts,  but  that  the  last  words  Mr.  Colbert 
said  to  him  were  that  Mr.  Maggi  should  audit  Mr.  de  Nointel  s 
accounts  ;  ”  that  for  debts  of  the  country  bills  might  be  drawn, 
and  he  would  pay  them  in  France,  but  for  French  debts, 
the  creditors  had  the  law  open  to  them,  and  the  King  would 
not  concern  himself  in  the  matter. 

“  He  desired  my  opinion  as  to  the  custome  of  making 
publique  feasts  at  the  first  visits  of  ambassadors,  when  all  the 
low  people  were  made  drunk,  telling  me  he  thought  it  better 
to  give  no  man  to  drinke,  and  to  invite  the  ambassador  five  or 
six  days  after,  with  three  or  four  he  should  esteem.  The 
reasons  he  urged  were  :  That  the  French  upon  his  man  of  warr 
and  the  other  ships  being  numerous,  if  they  were  drunk,  dis¬ 
orders  and  quarrells  might  happen,  not  onely  between  the 
two  nations,  which  was  very  likely,  but  between  them  and 
the  Turkes.  I  told  him  I  liked  the  thing  well,  and  the  better 
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his  Excellency  being  to  putt  the  thing  in  practise  first,  and 
that  I  would  not  vary  from  the  pattern  he  gave  .  .  .  which 
Mr.  Guilleragues  averred  to  have  been  propounded  by  the  Bailo. 

“  Mr.  Guilleragues  further  told  me  that  he  would  not  goe 
to  audience  with  Mr.  de  Nointel,  because  he  had,  in  his  first 
instruction  from  Mr.  Colbert,  to  doe  nothing  that  Mr.  de 
Nointel  did  .  .  .  and  he  thought  it  improper  for  him  to  carry  the 
other  to  audience  with  him,  in  regard  he  was  ordered  to  make 
complaints  of  his  ill -management  of  affayrs.  The  effect  of 
which  was  that  Mr.  de  Guilleragues  asked  a  private  audience 
of  the  Vizir,”  pretending  to  Mr.  de  Nointel  that  he  must  wait 
further  instructions  from  Mr.  Colbert  before  asking  a  public 
one;  “and  bid  Monsieur  Nointel  to  hasten  his  departure, 
assuring  him  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Porte,  who  commanded 
the  man  of  warr,  was  necessitated  to  depart.”  At  his  private 
audience,  the  Vizir  received  Mr.  de  Guilleragues  seated,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  make  a  motion  with  his  head  when  he 
entered,  “  upon  which  score  M.  de  la  Haye  threw  the  capitula¬ 
tions  in  his  lap,  and  hitting  his  knees,  was  thereupon  committed 
prisoner  .  .  .  But  the  Vizir  did  him  a  remarkable  honour, 
which  was  that  the  ambassador  offering  to  rise  for  fear  of 
wearying  him,  the  Vizir  asked  if  he  was  so  soon  tyred,  and  so 
caused  him  to  return  to  his  seat  for  a  little  longer  space  .  .  . 

“  The  advantages  of  the  French  are  great  in  this  Court  at 
present.  First,  the  Vizir’s  beloved  Hosnodar  is  a  French 
renegado  .  .  .  secondly,  the  French  have  no  estate  considerable 
in  the  country  .  .  .  thirdly,  the  advantage  of  a  peace  made 
by  the  Most  Christian  King  against  the  greatest  part  of 
Christendom  leagued,  has  given  him  great  reputation,  and 
the  more  in  regard  he  is  now  powerfull  at  sea,  and  the  nearest 
potent  neighbour  to  this  Empire.  And  fourthly,  in  regard 
that  France  is  likely  always  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  Emperour  the  most  likely  to  be  attacqued 
by  the  Turkes.  And  the  effect  of  these  motives  were  seen  in 
that  tho’  the  Turkes  had  searched  the  Venetian  men  of  warr, 
yet  the  Marquis  de  la  Porte  nor  the  little  ship  under  his 
command  also  were  never  offered  to  be  searched  for  slaves. 

“  Monsieur  Guilleragues  payd  the  debts  of  Monsieur  de 
Nointel  owing  to  those  of  the  country,  halfe  mony  halfe  cloth, 
to  50,000  or  60,000  dollars,  but  those  of  the  French,  amongst 
which  are  comprised  the  Fathers  of  Jerusalem,  6,000  dollars,  the 
Cappuchins,  2,000  dollars,  all  the  watchmakers  and  Monsieur 
de  Nointell’s  meniall  servants,  are  remitted  to  Monsieur 
Colbert  .  .  .  Monsieur  Nointell  sold  all  his  books,  plate 
and  furniture,  and  then  at  his  departure  with  tears  said  : 
That  others  carryd  away  mony  and  jewells,  but  he  nothing 
but  marble  stones  of  antiquity.  On  Feb.  1,  he  embarqued.” 

March  16-26,  1679-80.  [A  long  account  of  interviews  &c.  with 
the  Bailo  of  Venice  in  relation  to  the  English  merchants, 
and  especially  Mr.  Jacob,  against  whom  the  Bailo  had  given 
a  “  sentence.”] 
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“  April  11-21,  1680.  Easter  Day. — Sir  Thomas  Baines, 
the  Levant  Company’s  health  being  once  drunk,  begun  it  a 
second  time,  in  these  words  to  Mr.  Prideaux 

“  Here’s  once  more  a  health  to  the  Levant  Company,  and 
this  being  a  Communion  day,  I  desire,  Sir,  to  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  have  done,  and  I  desire  you  to 
do  me  reason.  And  Mr.  Prideaux  and  all  at  table  dranke 
the  Company’s  health,  and  so  ended  that,  without  the  least 
word  spoken.  There  were  at  table  Mr.  M.  North,  Mr.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Bludworth,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Lannoy,  Mr.  Robert  Hiett,  Mr.  Pantwell,  Mr.  Prideaux, 
Sir  Thomas  Baines  and  myselfe  ...” 

June  24,  Midsummer  day.  [Visit  of  the  Bailo,  Civrani  ; 
information  about  the  Banco  of  Venice.] 

“June  27,  1680. — At  dinner,  being  Sunday,  were  present 
Mr.  Montagu  North,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Robert  Hiett,  Mr. 
Whitcombe,  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  Mr.  Webb, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coke  and  myselfe.  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  being 
troubled  with  the  stone,  was  absent.  About  the  middle  of 
dinner,  a  controversy  happened  between  Mr.  Whitcombe  and 
Mr.  Coke,  the  originall  of  which  I  remember  not,  onely  that 
Mr.  Whitcombe  broke  out  into  these  words  :  I  will  not  talke 
of  this  point  more  to  a  man  of  your  principles  (speaking  to 
Mr.  Coke),  whereupon  I  asked  what  principles  they  were 
that  Mr.  Whitcombe  was  so  great  an  enemy  to.  He  told  me  that 
Mr.  Coke  had  averred  to  him  that,  if  that  the  King  opposed 
the  interest  of  the  people,  that  he  might  by  them  be  cutt  off  ; 
which  I  declaring  to  be  treason,  Mr.  Coke  replyd  that 
Mr.  Hampden  and  Mr.  Lannoy,  and  Mr.  Montagu  North 
and  Mr,  Jacob  were  present  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Whitcombe, 
and  that  he  sayd  :  That  if  a  King  would  introduce  Turcism 
or  Paganism  or  Judaism  or  Popery,  he  would  putt  the 
people  to  their  thoughts.  This  discourse  was  on  Wednesday 
night,  June  23.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Whitcomb  replyd  that 
Mr.  Coke  had  severall  times  declared  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  were  above  the  King,  and  that  he  was  a  perfect 
Miltonian  ;  that  fana ticks’  priest  who  had  read  and  late 
preached  against  Monarchy  and  taught  that  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Coke  maintained,  averring  that  the  King  was  greater 
then  every  individuall,  but  inferior  to  the  body  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Mr.  Coke  denyd  that  he  had  said  so.  Mr.  North 
declared  that  finding  them  upon  this  nice  point,  he  went  away  ; 
but  he  said  that  Mr.  Coke  had  declared  the  death  of  my  Lord 
Strafford  to  be  just,  upon  the  desire  of  the  people,  and  that  he 
replyd  that  the  Parliament  had  adjudged  the  contrary. 

“After  some  little  pause,  Mr.  Whitcombe  said  that  while  he  was 
here,  he  would  not  suffer  the  King  to  be  wronged,  but  that  Mr. 
Coke  had  positively  declared  the  King  might  be  cutt  off  by  the 
Commons  if  he  invaded  their  right  ;  which  Mr.  Coke  denying, 
Mr.  Whitcombe  sayd  he  would  swear  it,  but  that  he  would 
rather  be  in  an  errour  and  that  Mr.  Coke  was  loyall,  then 
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that  he  should  prove  the  truth  of  the  contrary,  and  prove 
him  to  be  disloyall. 

“  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Coke  accused  Mr.  Whitcombe  for 
having  sayd  that  the  Parliament  unjustly  took  away  the 
votes  of  the  Popish  Lords,  it  being  their  birthright,  and  that 
Langhorn  deserved  not  death,  what  he  did  being  done  out 
of  zeal  for  religion. 

“  On  Tuesday,  June  29.— I  ordered  Mr.  Whitcombe  to 
bring  me  in  writing  what  he  could  depose  against  Mr.  Coke, 
and  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  July,  I  sending  for  him  in  regard 
he  had  not  brought  [it],  and  asking  him  for  it,  he  told  me  that 
having  considered  of  the  matter,  he  could  not  write  the  words 
that  passed  so  as  to  be  able  to  swear  them.  .  .  .  Mr.  North 
and  Mr.  Jacob  sayd  that  they  went  away,  finding  they  were 
upon  a  ticklish  point,  and  Mr.  Lannoy  and  Mr.  Hampden 
declared  they  never  heard  one  word  relating  to  the  King  .  .  . 

July  4,  1680. — [Concerning  the  demands  of  the  Bassa 
of  Tunis  for  compensation  which  he  claimed  to  be  due  to  him 
from  the  English  King.] 

“  September  9-19,  1680. — Signor  Antonio  came  in  to  dinner, 
where  were  present  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Black.  .  .  . 

“  Discoursing  of  the  message  that  the  Kehaiah  sent  by  Tyles 
the  Dutch  druggerman  to  his  ambassador  : — That  you  eat 
the  Gran  Signor’s  ayr,  you  dogs,  and  therefore  ought  to 
acknowledg  it,  and,  the  druggerman  replying  that  they 
must  be  forced  to  leave  the  trade  at  this  rate,  the  Vizir  sent 
them  word  that  if  they  had  no  need  of  the  Porta,  and  liked 
not  their  treaty,  they  might  be  gone,  for  the  Porta  had  no 
need  of  them — Signor  Antonio  added  that  in  good  times  under 
Kupergli,  Monsieur  de  la  Haye  telling  the  Vizir  at  Adrianople 
that  if  the  Marquesse  di  Durazzo  was  admitted  from  the 
Genouese,  that  the  French  must  leave  the  Empire,  the  Vizir 
told  him  that  the  Porte  had  two  doors,  one  to  come  in  at  and 
another  to  go  out  at,  and  that  they  detained  no  man  from 
going  nor  refused  any  man  from  coming,  and  that  he  and  his 
nation  might  be  gone  when  they  pleased.” 

Oct.  1-11,  1680. — [A  long  account  of  the  hearing  of  the  case 
brought  by  the  Bassa  of  Tunis,  for  compensation  for  goods 
of  his  taken  by  a  ship  under  English  colours.  The  ambassador 
had  already  recovered  all  he  possibly  could  for  the  Bassa,  but 
entirely  denied  that  the  King  of  England  was  responsible  for 
all  damages  “  that  any  Musselman  sustained  by  reason  of 
any  Englishman  .  .  .  much  less  for  Capt.  Chaplyn,  who  had 
made  himself  a  subject  of  the  Great  Duke  (of  Tuscany)  and 
least  of  all  responsible  for  what  should  happen  from  pirates  at 
sea.”  But  finding  the  witnesses  false,  “  the  very  judge  in¬ 
structing  those  false  witnesses  to  be  more  cunningly  malicious, 
correcting  their  depositions  when  they  were  different  and 
making  them  agree  and  seeing  that  an  adverse  sentence  would 
be  given,  the  ambassador  desired,  and  eventually  obtained  time 
to  write  to  the  King,  his  master,  for  further  instructions.] 
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Oct.  17-27,  1680. — [An  account  of  two  visits  paid  by  Mr.  Coke 
to  Sir  Thos.  Baines,  in  which  he  urged  that  the  ambassador 
should  “  adjust  ”  the  affair  with  the  Bassa,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  from  England  ;  a  course  which,  as  Sir  Thomas 
pointed  out,  would  not  only  stultify  his  Excellency’s  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  Vizir,  but  would  certainly  bring  down  an  adverse 
judgment  upon  his  head.  Finally,  Sir  Thomas  said  that  a 
new  ambassador  was  daily  expected  and  must  be  waited  for.] 
“  Mr.  Coke  replyd  that  he  did  not  believe  a  new  ambassador 
would  effect  anything  with  this  Vizir,  notwithstanding  the 
fortification  of  his  Majesty’s  letters.  Sir  Thomas  Baines  said 
that  in  case  a  new  ambassador,  fully  instructed  and  em¬ 
powered  from  the  King,  could  effect  nothing,  ’twas  in  vain 
for  the  King  to  keep  an  ambassador  here,  at  least  a  man 
of  any  figure,  for  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Guard  would 
serve  the  tume  in  Turky  as  well,  if  his  Majesty  thought  fit 
so  to  doe. 

“Nov.  13-23,  1680. — I  went  to  visit  Chusaein  Aga  at  his 
house  in  Fondactee  upon  the  Black  Sea,  accompanied  onely 
with  Mr.  Jacob,  the  Treasurer  (at  which  Mr.  P[almer  ?]  and 
others  grumbled,  dissuading  the  Treasurer  from  it),  my  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Signor  Antonio,  Chusaein  Aga  having  desired  that 
I  would  drink  coffe  with  him.  [Long  conversation  concerning 
trade.] 

“  April  12-22,  1681. — Signor  Michalacchi  dined  with  me  this 
day,  and  told  me  two  things.  First,  that  an  emerald  hath 
the  property  to  grow  cold  towards  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
insomuch  that  although  it  be  worn  in  bed  on  the  finger,  if  it 
be  then  putt  to  the  face,  the  cold  will  be  eminent  in  it,  which 
will  not  be  soe  at  any  other  time  of  the  night  ;  and  the  bigger 
the  emerald  is,  the  more  certain  will  the  experiment  be. 
Secondly,  that  Balasci  [balas  rubies]  lose  their  colour,  and 
grow  pale  and  dull  in  cold  and  frosty  weather  ;  insomuch 
that  in  frost  or  snow,  no  man  that  hath  not  seen  them  before 
can  judge  of  them.  He  added,  being  of  the  art,  that  to  sett 
a  balascio  in  cold  weather,  unless  you  warmed  it  first  by  the 
fire,  it  would  be  apt  to  breake,  and  that  many  were  so  spovled, 
and  that  no  other  stone  besides  changed  its  colour  upon  the 
variation  of  weather.  He  added  that  rubies  were  called 
carbuncles  because  they  were  like  to  coales,  which  are  carbone, 
that  shine  most  in  the  night  and  grow  dimm  by  the  day  light, 
quite  contrary  to  diamonds. 

“  The  same  day  dined  with  me  Signor  Conupi,  the  jeweller 
to  the  Queen  mother,  and  discoursing  with  this  reverend 
old  Greeke  concerning  his  church,  he  with  many  sighs  told 
me  that  they  were  barbarous  now  and  slaves,  who  before 
were  the  most  learned  of  all  Europeans  and  Emperours  in  it. 

“  I  propounded  to  him  three  expedients  to  remedy  it.  The 
first  was  a  publick  charity  amongst  them,  to  maintain  some 
learned  professors  in  all  the  liberall  sciences  .  .  .  To  this  he 
told  me  .  .  .  that  they  being  slaves  to  the  Grand  Signor, 
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there  was  no  encouragement  for  learning,  especially  for  those 
that  would  not  abandon  the  world  and  become  priests,  insomuch 
that  the  young  men  were  more  ready  to  turn  carpenters  or  any 
other  meclianicks  to  gett  bread,  then  to  spend  their  time  in 
what  could  not  afterwards  keep  them  from  starving. 

“  I  then  told  him  in  the  second  place  that  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning  the  Patriarchs  with  the  Metropolites  should 
order  that  no  man  should  be  made  a  Bishop  without  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  in  Divinity, 
and  that  the  party  most  learned  should  have  the  Bishopric 
always  cheaper  then  an  ignorant  man,  for  I  very  well  knew 
that  under  the  Turkish  oppression,  money  must  be  payd.  To 
this  he  answered  that  the  Greeke  Empire  was  subdued  by  the 
Turkes  as  a  punishment  for  the  sacriledg  of  selling  the  Patriarch- 
ship  for  money  ;  .  .  .  that  with  shame  and  sorrow  he  spoke 
it,  that  it  was  so  impossible  for  a  learned  man  to  be  much 
advantaged,  that  an  ignorant  man  that  would  give  onely 
two  dollars  more  should  alwayes  be  preferred  before  him  .  .  . 

“  The  third  expedient  I  propounded  was  that  .  .  .  they  in 
Mount  Athos  (called  Monte  Santo)  should  be  enjoyned  to 
apply  themselves  to  arts  and  learning,  that  from  thence  a 
seminary  of  priests  and  bishops  might  be  had  fitt  to  defend 
the  church  against  its  opposers  and  to  teach  the  people  their 
duty,  the  Bishops  being  now  so  ignorant  that  reading  was 
the  height  of  their  learning  .  .  .  and  there  being  in  all 
Constantinople  and  Galata  but  one  Caloiro  that  could  preach, 
who  had  a  parish  church  in  Galata,  and  preached  every  other 
Sunday  before  the  Patriarch,  and  was  a  Candiott,  bred  up 
amongst  Roman  Catholics.  To  this  he  told  me  that  .  .  . 
Monte  Santo  could  not  remedy  this,  they  being  so  great 
enemys  to  learning  that  they  immediately  banished  any  man 
their  peninsula  who  was  known  to  study  any  arts  or 
sciences  .  .  . 

“June  21,  1681. — Yesterday  Monsieur  Visier  de  la  Roche, 
a  Huguenot  gentleman  of  Gascoigne,  being  turned  papist 
.  .  .  desired  that  he  might  discourse  with  Sir  Thomas  Baines 
and  me,  and  introduce  a  Father  Jesuit  .  .  .  We  answered 
he  might,  if  he  pleased,  come  and  bring  not  onely  one  Father 
but  the  whole  convent  of  Jesuites  with  him.  So  yesterday 
at  noon  he  dropt  in  to  dinner,  bringing  with  him  Monsieur 
Pontac,  brother  to  Monsieur  de  Guillerague’s  lady,  the  French 
ambassador  ;  M.  La  Torre,  a  gentleman  of  Catalonia  and 
formerly  page  to  the  King  in  France,  and  Pere  Bennin,  a 
Jesuit  .  .  .  On  all  hands  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  dine 
first  and  afterwards  fall  to  discourse.”  [The  first  point  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  lawfulness  of  representing  God  the  Father  in 
painting,  Sir  Thos.  Baines  protesting  against  it,  and  especially 
against  representing  him  as  an  old  man.  The  second  was 
the  omission  of  the  second  commandment  from  the  decalogue.  ] 
This  the  Jesuit  denied,  on  which  I  told  him  “  that  for 
two  dollars  given  me  in  hand,  I  would  give  him  10,000,  if 
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it  was  not  so  in  his  own  Cardinall  Bellarmine’s  catechism, 
and  amongst  most,  not  to  say  all,  of  their  modern  doctors  ; 
whereupon  he  acknowledging  by  force  the  matter  of  fact,” 
I  asked  the  other  gentlemen  if  he  was  likely  to  acknowledge 
any  truth  against  his  interest,  when  he  denied  so  undeniable 
a  thing  as  this.  The  Jesuit  then  “laid  down  two  principles 
by  which  controversy  in  religion  ought  to  be  decided  ;  the 
one  of  which  was  human  reason,  and  the  other  divine 
revelation.”  Sir  Thomas  asked,  when  the  two  contradicted 
each  other,  which  must  be  followed,  but  to  this  no  answer 
was  made.  [Finch  then  discoursed  against  transubstantiation, 
prayers  to  saints  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
showing  considerable  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Councils  and  of  the  polemic  literature  on  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  evidently  believing  that  he  had  got  the  better 
of  his  opponent  ;  for  he  concludes  his  account  by  saying, 
“  To  every  one  of  which  arguments  alleadged,  the  Jesuit 
answered  nothing  so  much  as  might  amount  even  to  [a]  weak 
defence,  sed  penitus  obmutuit,  after  he  found,  upon  his  endea¬ 
vours,  the  knots  too  hard  to  be  untyed.”] 

June  29,  1681,  Friday. — [Finch  dined  with  Lord  Chandos 
(now  arrived  as  ambassador)  and  after  dinner  a  court  was 
called,  Lord  Chandos  made  declaration  of  his  Majesty’s  wishes, 
and  a  discussion  followed  upon  the  question  of  his  Lordship’s 
audience,  the  demands  to  be  made  of  the  Porte,  the  right 
of  ambassadors  to  the  “  Saffa,”  the  advisability  of  making 
a  salute,  &c.] 

Aug.  3,  1681.— [The  account  of  Lord  Chandos’  audience 
with  the  Kehaiah  as  given  by  himself  to  Sir  John].  In 
regard  to  the  “  Saffa,”  his  Lordship  declared  that  “  the 
King  of  England  being  at  least  equal  to  any  monarch  in 
Christendom,  ...  in  case  it  was  granted  to  any  other  prince, 
could  not  but  absolutely  insist  upon  it.  But  that  if  this  Empire 
had  made  it  an  unchangeable  resolve  of  state  never  to  give 
the  minister  of  any  Christian  prince  the  Saffa,  that  his  Lordship 
.  .  .  would  not  press  for  what  was  impossible  to  be  granted. 
The  Kedaiah  replied  .  .  .  that  the  King  his  master  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  have  it,  if  any  Christian  prince  had 
.  .  .  but  that  he  might  rest  assured  that  heaven  would  as 
soon  become  earth  as  that  the  Saffa  would  be  granted  to 
any.” 

“  Aug.  4,  1681. — Mr.  Jacobs  dined  with  me,  and  after  dinner 
told  me  that  he  and  severall  of  the  Factory  repeated  often  a 
saying  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  he  had  never  taken  a  present 
but  onely  of  3|  pikes  [of]  cloth  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  that 
he  who  was  next  in  favour  with  the  ambassador,  let  him 
after  seven  yeares  say  as  much ;  that  the  Factory  was 
already  sensible  they  should  have  cause  to  mourn  for 
the  departure  of  a  man  of  so  much  prudence  and  virtue  ; 
and  that  Coke  begunn  already  to  play  the  King,  and  that 
others  took  his  part.  I  asked  whether  it  was  Mr.  Palmer, 
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his  great  friend.  No,  sayes  he,  on  Sunday  last  at  night  wee 
came  almost  to  daggers  drawing  ;  Mr.  North  pressing  that 
the  business  of  the  Bassa  of  Tunis  might  be  compounded, 
Mr.  Coke  urged  the  same,  and  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Jacobs 
fiercely  opposed,  saying  that  the  King  having  commanded 
my  Lord  [Chandos]  not  to  give  an  asper,  it  could  not  be 
justified  .  .  .  insomuch  that  they  came  into  great  heats, 
that  Mr.  North,  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Jacob  had  like  to  have 
fought.  .  .  .  And  the  contention  was  so  great,  that  at 
the  Quattro  Strade,  they  bid  Mr.  North  good  night  and  swore 
they  would  not  keep  company  with  such  a  person.  .  .  . 

“  I  pressed  vehemently  the  complying  without  delay  with 
his  Majesty’s  express  declaration  to  the  Vizir  and  Grand 
Signor  that  his  ambassador  should  not  pay  an  asper  to  the 
Bassa  of  Tunis  .  .  protesting  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  nation 
that  I  would  rather  go  to  the  Seven  Towers  before  I  would 
pay.  .  .  . 

“  But  now  a  stop  was  putt  to  my  further  acting,  for  on 
August  the  16,  I  was  taken  with  a  tertian  ague  ;  but  that 
which  cutt  off  the  thread  of  all  my  wordly  happinesse  and 
application  to  businesse  was  the  malignant  double  tertian 
which  seised,  August  the  22nd  my  clear  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Baines,  and  on  Monday  the  5th  of  September  brought  him 
to  his  last  end  ;  he  that  day  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon 
expiring  in  my  armes,  and  rendring  his  soul  to  Almighty  God, 
which  clreadfull  and  irreparable  losse  brought  my  tertian  to 
a  double  tertian  also,  and  that  reduced  me  to  so  much  weake- 
nesse  that  I  was  given  over  by  my  physitian,  one  Altios,  a 
Portuguese  Jew,  and  by  all  others,  especially  upon  my  relapse. 

Sir  Thomas  gave  2,000k  to  such  charitable  uses  as  I  shoulde 
thinke  fitt,  enjoyning  me  to  add  2,0001.  more  of  my  [own] 
and  dispose  of  it  in  both  our  names  ;  which  I  designed  for 
Christ  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  to  encrease  the  Mastership  50 k 
per  annum,  to  erect  two  fellowships  of  60k  per  annum  each, 
and  two  scholarships,  in  case  Sir  Thomas  was  buried  in  that 
Colledge  Chapell,  where  I  have  ordered  my  own  buria.ll  also, 
having  embalmed  his  body  and  buried  his  entrails  amongst 
the  English  graves,  and  wrote  his  epitaph  myself  for  that 
place. 

“  He  was  during  his  feavour  excessively  tormented  with 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  which  were  found  two  stones 
as  bigg  as  walnutts.  I  gave  Mr.  Jenkins  the  cliirugeon  and 
Mr.  Cranmer  the  ship  surgeon  each  of  them  28  zecchini  for 
their  paines  in  embalming  him. 

“  Two  things  I  cannot  omit.  The  first  is  that  Sir  Thomas 
and  I  sitting  at  table  in  our  gallery  at  Pera,  after  supper,  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  upon  the 
round  table  wee  sat  at,  for  near  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
houre.  We  called  in  three  servants,  my  secretary,  Derham, 
and  Zacar,  which  last,  astonished  at  the  thing,  threw  off  the 
carpet  [i.e.  table  cover]  and  crept  under  the  table  ;  and  thep 
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the  knocking  seemed  to  be  above  the  table  ;  as  it  seemed  to 
us  to  have  been  underneath  it. 

“  The  second  was  that  about  four  dayes  before  Sir  Thomas 
his  sicknesse,  one  of  my  dentes  incisores  dropt  out  of  my  head 
without  any  pain  whilst  wee  dined  together  ;  which  seemes 
to  confirm  the  interpretation  of  those  who  make  the  dreaming 
of  the  losse  of  a  tooth  to  be  the  prediction  of  the  losse  of  a 
friend. 

“  About  five  days  before  his  death,  Sir  Thomas  told  me 
that  he  was  very  certain  he  should  dye,  according  to  the 
method  of  providence  ;  for  that  God  had,  under  so  many 
diseases,  preserved  him  so  long  as  he  could  be  any  wayes 
usefull  or  serviceable  to  me,  but  that  now,  returning  into 
England,  where  my  friends  were  all  so  well  in  their  severall 
posts,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  me,  and  therefore 
God  would  put  a  period  to  that  life  which  he  only  wished 
for  my  sake. 

“  Thus  dyed  the  best  friend  the  world  ever  had,  for  prudence, 
learning,  integrity  of  life  and  affection  ;  and  I  have  many 
reasons  (not  to  say  demonstrations)  to  say  that  as  he  fear’d 
God,  so  God  was  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  him  ;  but 
they  are  not  so  fitt  to  be  putt  in  paper,  least  the  reall  participa¬ 
tion  of  God’s  spirit  to  him,  even  to  revelations  of  things  to 
come,  might  administer  occasion  of  scoffing  to  those  who 
scarce  believe  there’s  any  communication  of  God’s  holy  spirit. 
But  I  believe  he  hath  not  left  behind  him  so  great  learning, 
accompanied  with  so  great  prudence  and  integrity  of  life. 

“  The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  the  best  friend  the  world 
ever  had,  occasioned  in  me  such  an  irresistible  torrent  of  grief 
that  it  bore  away  before  it  all  the  helpes  I  recurred  to,  and 
with  such  violence  it  proceeded  that  it  brought  me  to  a  quartan 
ague,  and  both  together  almost  to  the  grave,  insomuch  that 
I  was  given  over  by  all,  and  after  a  relapse,  ’twas  concluded 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  escape  ;  but  God  was  pleased 
in  his  providence  not  to  putt  a  period  then  to  my  life,  but  to 
lett  me  leave  my  bed,  October  the  20th,  which  I  tooke 
September  the  6th. 

“  In  this  intervall  of  sicknesse  being  visited  by  my  Lord 
Chandos,  I  sollicited  my  dispatches,  and  press’d  his  Lordship 
to  finish  his  own  buisinesse  out  of  hand  notwithstanding  fair 
promises. 

“  On  October  the  25t,h,  I  was  carryd  in  a  chair  to  Mr.  Hiett 
and  Jacobs’  house,  and  being  at  dinner  on  the  26th,  the  Gran 
Visir  sent  two  messengers  to  order  me  to  weigh  anchor  and 
be  gone,  the  Gran  Signor  having  sent  to  know  why  I  was  not 
dispatched.  And  I  was  forced  to  send  two  druggermen  to 
get  time  till  the  day  following,  my  quartan  having  handled 
me  ill.  ...  I  received  visits  from  the  French  ambassador 
and  from  my  Lord  Chandos,  but  I  desired,  being  in  a  hurry 
of  buisinesse,  to  be  excused  by  the  Venetian  Bailo.  The 
Dutch  ambassador  sent  his  soane  to  me,  and  his  secretary ,  one 
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after  the  other  ...  So  on  October  7  [sic,  should  he  27]  I 
was  carried  aboard  the  Oxford  and  that  night  sett  sayl,  but 
were  seven  dayes  before  wee  got  to  the  Castles,  where  arriving 
upon  the  sun-setting,  the  Governor  of  the  Asia  Castle,  who  is 
superior,  sent  word  that  after  sunsett  he  could  lett  no  man 
in  the  Empire  passe,  and  therefore  desired  our  patience  till 
breake  of  daye  next  morning,  when  wee  passed  the  castles  .  .  . 
and  so  on  November  the  8th  wee  cast  anchor  in  Smyrna 
Road.  .  .  . 

“  Tis  very  remarkable  that  on  October  the  28th  when  I 
was  scarce  yet  out  of  sight  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Vizir 
begunn  to  play  his  tricks  with  my  Lord  Chandos  [by  sending 
to  him  unreasonable  demands].  This  begott  such  heats 
and  differences  between  the  ambassador  and  the  Court  that 
not  only  the  Visir  but  the  Kehaiah  refused  him  audience.” 
[Gives  details  of  Lord  Chandos’  difficulties  with  the  Porte, 
and  of  the  exactions  at  Smyrna,  which  delayed  his  own  depar¬ 
ture  thence.] 

“  On  Jan.  1,  wee  sett  sayl  for  Zant,  but  by  contrary  winds 
was  driven  into  Cephalonia,  where  I  was  presented  with 
rinfreschi  by  the  vice-consul,  Dr.  Sanguinazzo  a  physician, 
a  chief  gentleman  of  the  place,  and  Dr.  Polycala  a  lawyer, 
who  were  in  Padoua  when  I  was  syndick,  and  last  of  all  the 
governor  sent  me  his  present.  .  .  . 

“  On  the  22nd  wee  sett  sayl  for  Messina,  where  wee  arrived 
the  31st  at  night  and  had  pratick  the  9th,  and  between  the 
ship  and  castles  no  salutes  by  agreement  passed,  but  the 
govemour  received  me  ashoar  in  his  own  coach.  His  name 
is  Borgia,  and  lost  his  hand  against  the  French,  and  all  the 
guns  of  the  great  cittadell  fired  together  with  the  ships  at 
my  landing  .  .  .  The  Governour  carryed  me  in  his  coach 
to  the  consul,  Mr.  Charles  Balles  house,  his  own  palace  not  being 
furnished  (the  old  Govemour  departing  the  day  after  wee  cast 
anchor).  He  came  every  day  and  carry d  me  abroad.  I 
went  aboard  the  13th,  and  sent  him  a  cimitor,  which  he  tooke 
kindly  ;  but  comming  to  an  anchor  again,  sett  sayl  the  19  of 
February  for  Livorno.” 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  several  miscellaneous  entries  : — 

1.  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Baines  to  Prince  Leopold, 
brother  of  Ferdinand  II  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  dated  Padua, 
April  15,  1664.  Latin,  4|  pjj. 

2.  Latin  verses  to  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  by  Antonio  Molinetti, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua.  Dated  1652. 

3.  Verses,  dated  twice  ;  Sept.  10  and  Oct.  8,  1679,  Pera. 

‘  Build  me  my  mansion  in  a  cypresse  grove, 

Hallowed  by  dirges  of  the  turtle  dove  ; 

Where  the  wood  eccho’s  out  the  nightly  howl 

Of  hungry  wolves,  and  the  shrill  screeching  owl  ; 
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Where  the  pale  shadows  of  the  silent  night 
In  vary’d  shapes  glide,  wander  and  affright 
Where  that  the  close-weav’d  boughs  forbid  each  ray, 

And  sable  shades  blott  out  the  cheerfull  day. 

Where  awfull  flashes  of  the  blackned  skye 
Through  trees  more  darke,  their  glarings  multiplye 
And  thunders  from  the  hills  redoubled  make 
The  unshorn  cliffes,  with  men  and  beasts  to  quake  : 
Amidst  some  craggy  rocks,  whose  aged  heads 
From  their  amazing  heigths  doe  roaring  shed 
Large  streames,  whose  chafing  murmurs  as  they  goe 
Fill  with  confusion  all  the  plaines  below. 

Hang  me  my  room  with  black,  and  as  in  urnes 
Let  there  some  dully  shinging  taper  burn  ; 

Whilst  that  the  glimmering  light  which  faintly  streames 
Spreads  universal!  sadnesse  with  its  beames. 

Buried  alive  in  this  forlor’n  cell 

Where  savage  brutes,  and  I,  unminded  dwell, 

Both  inmates  to  the  desert,  where  we  ran, 

Hoping,  alike,  t ’a  void  the  sight  of  man ; 

Out  of  all  reach  of  pitying  eyes  and  eares, 

Of  buisy  noise,  fond  mirth,  vain  hopes  and  fears  : 

Here  will  I  sitt  and  sigh,  and  weeping  sing  ; 

Banish  all  joyes  but  what  my  teares  doe  bring 
Till  that  my  drooping  soul,  ore’whelm’d  with  woes, 

On  the  soft  mossy  floor,  finds  calm  repose.”  . 

4.  “Song.” 

Begins  “  All  pow’rfull  God  !  whom  nought  can  disobey  ”  : 
Ends  “  God’s  goodnesse  then  appear’d  without  a  cloud, 
Which,  waken’d,  I  was  bid  to  sing  aloud. 

5.  “Song.” 

Begins  “  Thou  bad  enquirer  of  the  birth  of  ill 
Whence  it  first  grew 
Do’s  not  thy  question  shew  ? 

Ends  “  Be  thankfull !  and  no  further  vainly  prye  ; 

Angels  would  peep  ;  but  find  a  mystery.” 

6.  “Song.” 

Begins  “  Fond  and  proud  bubble  reas’ner,  dost  not  see  ? 

Thy  time  and  thoughts  broke  in  eternity  ? 

Ends  “  Man’s  rules  of  good  in  God  can  nere  be  such 

Since  whats  in  God,  for  man  is  still  too  much.” 

7.  Notes  [on  information  received  from  ?]  Isaack  Colonello, 

jeweller,  March  25,  1682,  on  the  effects  produced  by 

melting  (1)  copper  and  (2)  lead,  with  gold  or  silver.  Italian. 

Silk  trade  with  Persia. 

Sir  John  Finch’s  opinion  “  concerning  the  endeavours 
of  driving  the  trade  of  Persian  silke  by  way  of  Muscovy.” 
Believes  that  it  will  ruin  the  English  trade  in  the  Levant. 
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The  Levant  Company  now  send  such  great  store  of  commodities 
to  Turkey  that  they  are  already  at  a  loss  “  to  make  investments 
for  the  return  of  the  proceeds,”  and  Persain  silk  is  one  of  the 
chief est.  Why  should  we  buy  at  Archangel  for  money  what 
is  now  the  product  of  our  own  manufactures  in  Turkey  ;  or 
why  should  we  (by  diverting  a  great  part)  make  silk  dearer 
in  Turkey,  which  is  already  sold  at  such  low  rates  in  London 
“  that  it  scarce  turns  the  merchant  to  account.”  The  Dutch 
have  a  much  greater  trade  into  Muscovy  than  we  have,  and 
so  would  get  the  silk  by  exchange  where  we  should  have  to 
pay  ready  money.  Why  should  we  lessen  our  trade  in  Turkey 
where  we  are  like  to  turn  the  Dutch  out,  to  enter  upon  a  trade 
in  Muscovy  where  they  are  very  likely  to  drive  us  out  ? 

Moreover,  as  regards  the  trade  itself — the  journey  to 
Archangel  could  be  made  but  once  a  year,  which  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Persian  and  Armenian  merchants,  and  the 
caravans  would  run  great  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
wild  people  through  whose  countries  they  must  pass.  The 
Grand  Signor  is  not  likely  to  see,  without  resistance,  so  great 
a  profit  pass  from  his  country,  and  lastly,  this  great  treasure 
is  (in  Finch’s  opinion)  “  much  safer  in  the  Gran  Signor’s 
Empire,  and  under  his  capitulations,  then  in  the  dominions 
of  and  under  the  articles  of  the  Gran  Zar.”  2  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  Lord  Conway. 

A  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  upon  the  growth  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire,  and  the  reasons  for  its  greatness. 
13  pp. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Leicestershire  to  Lord  Chancellor 

Nottingham. 

[1681  or  1682.] — Hearing  that  Edward  Palmer,  clerk  of 
the  Peace  is  to  be  put  out  of  his  place,  “  through  some  dis¬ 
pleasure  given  ”  to  William  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Custos  Rotulorum 
for  the  said  county,  they  pray  that  William  Parker  of  Kibworth 
Harcourt,  “an  attorney  at  law,  as  a  person  very  well  affected 
to  the  government,  a  true  churchman  and  very  capable  and 
fit  to  execute  the  said  office,”  may  be  appointed  to  it. 
Signed — G.  Villiers,  H.  Halford,  R.  Roberts,  Richard  Verney, 
Geffrey  Palmer,  Richard  Lister,  [Christopher,  Lord]  Hatton. 

1  p. 

Sir  John  Finch’s  Will. 

1681-2,  Jan.  24. — On  board  the  Oxjord,  between  Cepha- 
lonia  and  Messina.— The  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir  John 
Finch.  Signed.  Witnessed  by  William  Carpenter,  Sir  John’s 
secretary,  and  (by  mark)  by  Zachariah  Sedgwick  (Sir  Thos. 
Baines’  Armenian  servant).  4  pp. 

With  certificate  of  probate,  dated  Nov.  23,  1682.*  Signed 
Rich  :  Lloyd. 

Annexed, 

*  bir  John  died  on  Nov.  18,  1682.  An  illuminated  copy  of  this  will 
hangs  in  the  Entrance  Hall  at  Burley  on  the  Hill. 
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(1)  Letter  from  Sir  John  to  his  brother,  Lord  Nottingham, 
forming  a  codicil  to  his  will,  on  the  subject  of  the 
bequest  to  Christ’s  College,  dated  Sept.  9-19,  1681. 
Pera.  Signed  and  witnessed  ut  supra  (cf.  p.  119  above). 

(2)  Codicil  to  the  above  will,  dated  Oct.  31,  1682.  Queen 
Street  House.  Signed,  in  a  very  tremulous  hand. 
Witnessed  by  Carpenter  and  Sedgwick. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  Daniel,  Lord  Finch. 

1681-2,  March  11-21.  Livorno.— I  have  been  at  Ambro- 
giana  to  wayt  upon  the  Great  Duke.  ...  He  treated  me 
most  splendidly  and  most  kindly,  and  in  my  return  thence, 
though  I  lay  in  his  pallace  but  one  night,  I  lost  my  fitt  of  the 
quartan,  the  first  time  that  it  ever  missed  me.  [Desires  orders 
to  be  sent  to  Plymouth  for  the  Oxford  to  go  up  to  Woolwich, 
and  that  Capt.  Mason  may  have  fresh  employment.] 

March  18-28. — “  ...  In  this  time  I  have  been  at  Legom,  I 
have  here  and  from  Florence  furnished  myself  with  the  best 
sett  of  pictures,  I  dare  say,  that  are  in  any  private  gentleman’s 
hands.  They  are  above  sixty  in  number,  and  four  of  them 
of  Carlo  Dolce. 

“  I  hope  in  God  in  my  voyage  homeward  to  leave  my  quartan 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  or  at  Tanger,  and  that  I  shall  gett  some 
strength  and  flesh  before  I  see  you,  which  meeting  I  most 
vehemently  long  for.  A  thousand  blessings  from  heaven 
daily  attend  you  all.”  1  p. 

Charles  II  to  [Daniel,  Lord]  Finch. 

1681[-2],  March  13.  Windsor.— “  I  am  informed  that 
[you  erased ]  the  Admiralty  are  thinking  to  turne  the  Foresites 
men  over  into  the  Tiger,  which  I  would  aave  you  at  least  delay 
till  I  speake  with  you,  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  I  would 
have  my  Ld.  Berckley  command  that  shipp  when  shee  is  to 
be  fitted  out ;  and  tho’  I  am  not  for  imploying  of  men  meerly 
for  quality,  yett  when  men  of  quality  are  fitt  for  the  trade 
they  desire  to  enter  into,  I  thinke  tis  reasonable  they  should 
be  encouraged  at  least  equally  with  others,  and  I  assure  you, 
this  young  man  has  been  so  industryous  to  improove  himselfe 
and  so  successfull  in  it,  as  he  deserves  some  parciallyty  in 
his  case,  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  like,  and  if  you  will 
take  it  into  your  particular  care,  the  good  husbandry  of  the 
matter  may  be  provided  for  an  other  way,  which  I  shall  take 
very  kindly  from  you.  Charles  R. 

Addressed  “For  Mr.  Finche.”  1]  pp.  Holograph.  Royal 
Seal. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew  [Lord  Finch]. 

1682,  March  25.  Livorno. — I  thought  this  day  to  have 
embarked  and  prosecuted  my  voyage  (having  been  delayed 
because  on  Easter  Day*  and  the  following  Holy  days  I  could 
not  get  chests  made  for  my  goods)  but  Sir  Thomas  Dereham 


*  i.e.  March  19-29. 
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his  Majesty’s  Resident  being  newly  arrived  at  Florence,  and 
coming  thence  before  he  had  seen  the  Great  Duke  purposely 
to  me,  I  could  do  no  less  in  civility  than  give  him  to-day  and 
Sunday,  resolving  on  Monday,  by  God’s  help,  to  set  sail. 
Pray  remember  to  send  orders  to  Plymouth.  1  p. 

[Lady  Essex  Finch]  to  her  husband,  Lord  Finch,  at  the 

Goat,  Northampton. 

[1682,  March  ?*] — “  To  be  as  good  as  my  word  by  Isaackson, 
I  now  write  to  you  myself,  being  up,  tho’  aganst  the  doctor’s 
will.  ...  1  cod  not  imagine  I  said  anything  in  my  last  to 

give  you  so  great  a  disturbance.  I  am  sure  I  intended  no  such 
thing  ;  you  might  be  sure  if  I  had  had  the  small-pox  or  bine  in 
danger  of  miscarrying,  you  should  have  bine  sent  to  in  as  much 
hast  as  you  sent  to  me.”  These  four  days  I  have  never  been 
ill  to  an  extremity  but  had  what  the  doctor  calls  rather  a 
feverish  “  cattarr  ”  than  a  fever ;  desiring  neither  beer  nor  meat 
and  being,  as  I  use  to  be  when  out  of  order,  a  very  bad  sleeper. 

“  I  should  be  loath  to  fetch  you  in  any  haste  before  your 
necesary  bisinesse  be  don  there,  but  I  hope  by  Tuesday  I 
may  see  you,  which  would  I  beleeve  do  me  som  good,  and 
so  it  wod  if  you  would  write  on  Saturday  that  the  coach 
might  meet  you  at  St.  Albans.”  The  weather  being  very 
ill,  pray  stay  for  a  fair  day,  “for  these  winds  are  very 
searching.” 

“  I  believe  you  need  not  think  of  going  to  Newmarket  from 
thence,  by  reason  of  the  King’s  coming  sooner  then  he  at  first 
designd,  for  I  am  asured  he  will  not  stir  till  the  Saterday 
before  Passion  week.  Lord  Hyde  goes  thither  to-morrow.”  My 
Uncle  Deering  knows  nothing  of  the  Phoenix  being  to  be  paid 
off,  but  says  she  is  not  upon  the  list  of  ships  for  Ireland.  He 
believes  the  King  has  not  declared  captains  for  those  ships. 

“  I  hope  my  lord  is  better,  but  I  have  not  see  him  these 
two  days.  The  boy  is,  I  thank  God,  prity  well  agane  and  I 
hope  will  disapoynt  all  our  fears  about  him.  I  have  methinks 
writ  a  great  deall,  but  am  loath  to  conclud  till  I  have  given 
you  an  asureance  that  none  of  your  kindness  shall  be  lost 
upon  me,  for  I  do  love  you  as  well  as  tis  posible,  and  shall 
to  my  last  breath  be  yours.”  Unsigned.  1£  pp.  Seal. 

[The  Same]  to  Lord  Finch  at  Newmarket. 

[1682,  April  1,]  Saturday  night. —  ...  “  Everything  con¬ 

tinues  here  as  you  left  it,  I  being  I  think  not  better  and  hope 
I  am  no  worse.  I  expect  to-morrow  to  hear  from  you  how 
you  performed  your  jorny.  I  could  wish  your  compliments 
weer  all  done  and  you  returned.  I  never  liked  that  place  for 
you  ;  pray  take  care  of  yourself,  and  remember  Sir  John 
Ernley  last  yeare  his  accident.  My  sisters  both  hold  up  still  ; 
I  beleeve  it  is  till  I  am  well  enough  to  go  to  them.  Pray  stay 

*  Daniel  Finch  was  Lord  Finch  from  May,  1681,  to  Dec.,  1682,  therefore 
1682  was  tho  only  year  in  which  he  bore  the  title  before  Passion  week. 
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no  longer  than  tis  nesisary,  but  make  hast  home  to,  my  dearest 
yours.”  I  p.  [Postmark  April  1,  which  in  1682  was  a 
Saturday .] 

William  Sacheverell  to  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham. 

t  1682,  May  15. — Having  a  great  kindness  for  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  in  which  I  lived  several  years,  and  seeing  that 
the  animosities  and  divisions  there  are  now  grown  very  great ; 
being  advised  also  “  that  the  persons  concerned  in  that 
illegall  proceeding  which  hath  caused  this  great  difference, 
are  determined  (even  without  the  privity,  and  I  am  sure 
against  the  consent  of  the  far  major  part  of  that  corporation) 
to  surrender  up  the  charter,”  if  they  do  not  obtain  their  desires 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ;  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  make 
this  address  to  your  Lordship,  and  to  give  you  the  truth  of  the 
matter  as  briefly  as  the  case  will  admit  of. 

“  An  alderman  of  Nottingham  dyeing  about  May  last,  one 
John  Sherwin  of  that  town  stood  to  succeed  him,  and  had  two  or 
three  and  twenty  votes  to  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  adverse 
party,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  majority,  the  then  Maior 
swore  him  an  alderman  that  had  the  lesse  numbers  of  votes, 
and  a  mandamus  was  thereupon  brought  in  the  King’s  Bench 
in  order  to  vest  Sherwin  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  elected.” 
The  present  Mayor  and  most  of  the  aldermen  have  certified 
that  Sherwin  for  many  years  has  been  a  frequenter  and 
maintainer  of  conventicles,  and  so  not  fit  to  be  a  justice  of 
peace  (which  every  alderman  of  that  town  is),  although  it  is 
well  known  that  these  same  men,  the  very  year  before,  caused 
him  to  be  elected  as  one  of  their  sheriffs,  “  and  do  all  of  them 
know  that  for  severall  years  last  past  he  hath  been  and  yet  is 
a  constant  attender  of  the  Common  Prayer,  and  as  frequently 
as  most  men  receives  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church 
of  England  ;  so  that  most  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  conclude 
and  are  fully  satisfy ed  (as  I  am)  that  it  is  not  for  any  cause 
of  difference  in  religion  or  principles,  but  for  private  interest, 
that  all  this  opposition  is  given  to  his  election.”  They  think 
themselves  assured  of  the  countenance  of  some  worthy  gentle¬ 
men  at  court  who  helped  them  lately  to  get  an  order  in  Council 
to  turn  out  one  in  the  Post  Office  upon  bare  allegations  and 
without  hearing  the  party  accused,  who  desired  no  better 
than  to  be  heard  and  cleared. 

“  I  will  not  take  upon  mee  to  say  whether  or  no  there 
have  been  indirect  practises  in  this  busines  ...  to  bespatter 
Sherwin,  or  whether  it  be  usuall  in  a  Court  of  Justice  that 
those  that  have  done  an  illegall  act  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
affidavit  men  to  defend  their  own  actions  and  blast  their 
adversary  .  .  .  but  this  I  will  aver,  that  he  was  duely  elected,  and 
that  severall  that  voted  for  him  are  as  good  Church  of  England 
men,  and  I  beleive  as  loyall,  as  any  of  them  that  oppose  him.” 
Therefore  I  and  many  others  of  that  Corporation,  learning  that 
they  are  resolved,  if  their  case  fails,  to  attempt  a  surrender 
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of  their  charter,  have  conceived  ourselves  obliged  (by  the 
oaths  we  have  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  town),  to  give 
order  for  a  caveat  to  be  entered  with  your  Lordship’s  officers 
and  with  Mr.  Attorney  General  against  any  surrenders  of  the 
present  charters,  and  another  caveat  against  permitting  any  new 
charter  to  pass  the  Great  Seal  without  our  privity  and  consent  ; 
and  we  desire  of  your  Lordship  not  to  let  any  such  charter 
pass  the  Seal  or  have  your  assent  without  our  being  at  least 
heard,  with  due  notice  given.  Humbly  declaring  that  in 
case  the  surrender  of  any  charter  of  the  town  shall  be  attempted, 
or  a  new  charter  solicited,  “  we  neither  do  nor  shall  by  any 
means  consent  to  the  same,  but  shall  by  all  lawfull  waies 
and  means  endeavor  to  preserve  the  former  charters  ”  and 
refuse  to  accept  a  new  one.  2\  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew  [Lord  Finch], 

1682,  May  22.  Cadiz. — Has  sent  by  the  Aleppo  Merchant 
four  chests  of  Florence  [wine],  two  white  and  two  red  ;  also 
two  Parmigian  and  two  Marzolin  cheeses  ;  and  by  the  Turkey 
Merchant,  four  chests  of  red  Florence  (presented  to  him  by 
the  Grand  Duke)  and  four  more  from  Capt.  Mariner,  of  the 
Smyrna  Factor.  Is  taking  advantage  of  Capt.  Mason’s  waiting 
here  for  the  galleons  to  make  a  trip  to  Sevill  ;  meaning  (as 
his  quartan  entirely  left  him  on  the  first  of  May),  to  go 
by  sea  to  St.  Mary  Port,  thence  by  land  to  St.  Lucar,  and  again 
by  water  to  Sevill.  1  p. 

Memorandum  by  Daniel,  Lord  Finch. 

1682,  May. — “  A  memoriall  of  the  proceedings  touching 
the  Peace  with  Algiers.” 

“  On  Thursday,  May  4,  the  Commissioners  of  Admiralty 
mett  at  Derby  House  and  read  Admirall  Herbert’s  letter  and 
the  articles  of  peace  with  Algier,  and  were  summon’d  to  attend 
the  King  at  Windsor  the  next  day.  And  accordingly  Lord 
Br[ounker]  Sir  H.  W[inch]  Mr.  Sa[ville]  and  myselfe  went 
thither,  but  the  Councill  being  in  the  afternoon,  onely 
Mr.  Sa[ville]  Sir  T.  Meres  (who  was  there  before)  and  myselfe 
attended  their  sitting. 

“As  we  went  in  the  coach  I  told  my  brethren  the  objections 
I  had  against  this  treaty,  who  seem’d  entirely  to  agree  with 
me,  but  Mr.  Sa[ville]  said  he  did  not  know  whether  ’twas 
proper  for  them  to  offer  them  to  the  King  and  Councill 
unlesse  their  opinion  was  a-skt,  but  added  that  I  ought  to  doe 
it  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  The  meaning  of  which  is  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

“  When  we  came  to  Windsor  my  Lord  Br[ounker]  asked 
the  King  after  dinner  if  his  Majesty  would  then  please  to 
give  us  bis  commands,  but  the  King  said  the  Councill  was  to 
meet  at  4  of  the  clock,  and  added  that  he  had  nothing  for  us 
but  positive  divinity. 
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“  Mr.  Brisbane  we  found  at  Windsor,  and  had  bin  talking 
of  this  matter  in  the  King’s  bedchamber  the  night  before 
and  particularly  about  passes,  as  my  Lord  Ranelagh  said 
at  my  Lord  Conway’s  lodging  at  dinner  on  Friday,  and  that 
he  would  not  goe  away  (as  my  Lord  Ranelagh  prest  him) 
till  he  had  shew’d  liimselfe  to  the  King,  for  he  had  businesse 
with  him.  And  it’s  to  be  observ’d  that  on  Thurseday  while 
we  satt  at  Derby  House,  considering  of  this  matter,  Mr.  Brisbane 
rose  abruptly  from  the  board,  and  with  a  slight  excuse  went 
away  and  as  it  appears  to  Windsor. 

“  After  dinner  I  inform’d  my  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Conway, 
Lord  Hyde  and  Mr.  Seymour  of  the  nature  of  this  treaty, 
who  had  never  seen  it,  but  took  it  upon  creditt  (I  guesse  of 
Mr.  Brisbane,  who  was  very  confident  and  peremptory  in 
his  assertions)  that  ’twas  a  very  honourable  peace,  and  I  have 
heard  he  went  so  farr  as  to  say  that  ’twas  the  best  peace  we 
ever  had.  The  truth  of  which  will  appear  by  these  following 
instances  which  are  such  as  this  present  treaty  differs  in 
from  that  of  Sir  John  Narb[rugh]  with  Tripoli,  and  our  last  by 
Sir  E.  Spragg  with  Algier.  The  oidy  materiall  thing  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  treaty  which  is  not  in  the  other  two  treaties,  is 
in  the  14th  article,  whereby  no  merchant  is  to  be  oblig’d  to 
buy  against  his  will,  nor  any  captain  to  goe  a  voyage  or  take 
in  goods  against  his  will.  But  the  disadvantages  are  many 
and  very  great,  and  some  of  them  intolerable. 

[Here  follow  two  pages  of  objections  : — 

1.  To  the  article  admitting  contraband  goods  without 
duty  into  Algier. 

2.  To  the  omission  of  the  words  “  although  born  in  the 
country  ”  as  regards  British  subjects. 

3.  To  the  omission  of  an  article  in  the  former  treaty  con¬ 
cerning  men  becoming  Turks. 

4.  To  the  lack  of  care  for  the  redemption  of  slaves. 

5.  To  the  making  it  necessary  to  have  passes  for  all 
ships,  though  every  man  of  the  crew  be  English. 

6.  To  allowing  Algerine  passengers  to  travel  unmolested. 

“  In  the  afternoon  the  cabinett  councill  mett  and  we  waited 
more  then  two  houres  before  we  were  cald  in,  and  when  admitted 
the  King  told  us  of  the  peace,  with  which  he  was  well  pleas’d, 
and  began  to  give  us  severall  orders,  but  I  took  the  boldnesse 
to  lay  before  him  some  objeccions  I  had  to  offer  him  against 
this  treaty.  But  my  Lord  Hyde  having  told  me  what  I  did 
believe  before,  that*  I  was  lookt  upon  as  an  enemy  to  Herbert, 
and  admonisht  me  to  make  no  objeccions  but  what  I  thought 
very  materiall,  I  insisted  onely  on  the  three  last  here  above 
mentioned,  which  had  no  effect ;  for  the  first  there  was  answer 
offerd,  and  the  last  was  lookt  upon  of  no  moment  or  force,  and 
as  to  the  5th,  passes  were  desirable  and  better  then  to  make 
the  ship  free  by  its  crew,  and  the  oath  might  be  taken  before 
a  Vice  Admiral,  and  then  the  commissioners  to  signe  the 
passe,  which  in  effect  was  to  sett  our  hands  to  a  lye,  and  be 
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liable  to  censure  for  all  the  abuses  of  others  and  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  consequences  of  such  abuses  &c. 

“  His  Majesty  in  conclusion  gave  us  these  orders  out  of  a 
paper  which  he  had  in  his  hand : — 

“  1.  To  consider  and  report  to  him  what  number  of  ships 
might  be  laid  up  and  consequently  what  money  sav’d 
in  peace,  for  that  we  had  in  effect  peace  with  Sally  too  and 
therefore — 

“  2.  To  give  order  to  Herbert  not  to  annoy  the  Sally  ships. 

“  3.  To  order  Herbert  to  goe  with  some  ships  to  Tunis  and 
Tripoli. 

“  4.  Because  he  had  deserv’d  very  well  both  in  warr  by  sea 
and  land  at  Tangier,  and  by  this  peace,  that  he  should  remaine 
admirall  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  that  such  ships  of  his 
squadron  as  should  be  retrencht,  he  should  appoint  the 
particular  ships  to  come  home,  we  onely  to  direct  the  number. 

“  5.  And  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  all  the  con¬ 
voy  es  that  we  should  hereafter  send  into  the  Streights,  but 
not  to  alter  any  instrucions  already  given. 

“  6.  That  whereas  by  the  11th  article  all  slaves  that  escapt 
to  any  of  the  King’s  ships  should  not  be  remanded,  his 
Majesty  commanded  that  we  should  give  instruccions  to  all 
captains  not  to  receive  any  such  slaves  as  should  escape. 
Against  which  last  I  pray’d  his  Majesty  not  to  make  the  treaty 
not  onely  worse  then  all  others  but  worse  then  itselfe  too  ; 
that  the  article  when  publick  would  tempt  those  poor  creatures 
(of  whom  no  care  had  bin  taken)  to  endeavour  an  escape, 
and  when  they  had  made  it,  not  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  King’s 
owne  ships,  which  are  his  dominions  and  in  a  manner  their 
owne  countrey,  would  appear  very  cruell  if  at  all  justifiable 
to  give  up  into  slavery  a  subject  that  was  at  home,  and  indeed 
to  putt  into  a  worse  condicon  than  they  were  in  before,  by 
this  new  provocation  of  their  patrons. 

“  But  this  not  prevailing,  I  pray’d  him  so  farr  to  mitigate  this 
order  as  that  the  captaines  should  have  orders  not  to  suffer 
their  men  and  boats  to  be  instrumentall  in  conveying  away  the 
slaves  on  board.  But  this  was  not  accepted  and  the  first  order 
peremptory. 

“  7.  We  were  orclerd  also  to  consider  of  rules  for  giving 
passes  and  of  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  them,  which  some  declar’d 
should  be  as  little  as  the  service  requir’d. 

“  And  in  pursuance  of  these  directions  and  to  consider  of 
these  particulars  we  satt  Monday,  May  7,  and  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  and  this  last  day  attended  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Treasury  to  shew  them  the  ships  to  be  paid  off  &c. 

“  In  these  days  we  concluded  upon  the  rules  for  passes 
according  to  the  old  rules  approved  by  the  Councill  with  some 
little  alteracions  to  accommodate  them  to  the  case  in  hand. 

“  We  agreed  to  propose  to  the  King  and  Councill  an  altera- 
cion  of  the  forme  of  the  passe  ;  for  the  reasons  above 
mencion’d,  and  for  that  as  I  observd  to  them  ’twas  in 
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a  style  different  not  onely  from  the  passe  given  by  the 
treaty  with  Tripoli  &c.  but  also  very  mean  and  unbecoming 
the  admirall  of  the  King  of  England  to  pirates,  for  it  was 
supplicatory,  whereas  heretofore,  ’twas  alwaies  commandaterv, 
as  suffer  &c. 

Hereupon  Mr.  Brisbane  told  us  that  the  forme  of  the  passe 
as  agreed  upon  by  Herbert,  was  but  a  Custom  House  passe, 
but  excusd  Admirall  Herbert  and  blam’d  Sir  George  Downing 
for  it,  by  whose  advice  this  was  drawn.  [ Margin  :  Sir  T. 
Th[ynne  ?]  tells  me  that  Sir  T.  Meres  has  spoke  with  Sir  George 
Downing,  who  absolutely  denies  it.]  But  for  the  fees  we  came 
to  no  resolution,  but  left  the  determinacion  of  it  to  the  Councill. 
We  agreed  also  to  pray  the  King’s  order  in  Councill  to  justify 
us  for  giving  instruccions  contrary  to  the  eleventh  article.  And 
also  for  forbearing  hostilities  against  Sally. 

u  And  on  Thursday,  May  10,  we  attended  the  King  and 
Councill  at  Hampton  Court,  who  orderd  us  againe  to  forbear 
hostilities  against  Sally,  and  agreed  to  the  reasons  for  alter¬ 
ing  the  forme  of  the  passe  and  orderd  the  ratificaeion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  old  forme  of  passes  adding  these  words  in  it: 

‘  upon  oath.  But  orderd  also  the  ratificaeion  of  the  articles 
with  Herbert’s  forme  of  passes  and  both  to  be  sent  to  Herbert, 
that  the  last  might  effect  the  peace  if  the  first  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Algerines.  [ Margin  :  But  on  Tuesday, 
May  22,  Hampton  Court,  the  peace  was  orderd  to  be  ratified 
with  Herbert’s  passe  onely  (Secretary  Jenkins  saying  at  the 
Committee  of  Councill  on  Monday,  May  21,  that  he  was  so 
orderd  by  the  Cabinet  to  prepare  it)  and  orderd  to  be  printed 
and  the  forme  of  the  passe  too,  but  on  my  mocion  to  the 
King,  the  form  of  the  passe  was  omitted  in  the  print  in  hopes 
to  have  it  alterd.] 

“  And  for  the  fees  ’twas  proposd  by  some  that  it  should  be 
as  before  25s.  per  passe,  which  I  opposd,  for  since  passes  them¬ 
selves  were  a  great  burden  upon  trade  and  the  method  of 
obtaining  very  difficult  and  troublesome,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  make  the  merchants  pay  for  what  was  their  incon¬ 
venience. 

“  That  the  charge  of  printing  these  passes  was  the  King’s, 
the  trouble  of  making  them  out  and  the  hazard  too  of  a 
mistake  would  be  wholly  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  expected  nothing,  and  therefore  where  there  was  no  trouble 
nor  charge  nor  hazard,  why  should  there  be  any  considerable 
profitt  to  the  Secretary. 

“  And  upon  other  accounts  in  this  particular  it  would  look 
very  ill  (for  there  can’t  be  so  good  a  reason  for  passes  as  that  by 
this  means  Admirall  Herbert  might  gratify  his  friend  Brisbane, 
unlesse  it  be  that  Brisbane  contrivd  it  for  himselfe),  for  ’tis  to 
be  noted,  that  Mr.  Brisbane  told  us  at  the  Admiralty  that  he 
was  (though  we  were  not)  call’d  to  the  framing  of  this  project, 
but  added  that  by  the  project  sent  to  Herbert  passes  were 
not  made  necessary,  but  protested  that  neither  directly 
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or  indirectly  he  never  wrote  to  Herbert  to  insert  passes  into 
this  treaty.  [ Margin  :  He  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
though  he  denies  it,  for  the  black  box  including  it  was  sent  to 
Derby  House  by  Lord  Sunderland,  and  Brisbane  told  us  what 
was  in  it,  whether  true  or  not  is  uncertain,  for  he  as  vehemently 
affirmed  that  passes  were  necessary  by  Sir  E.  Spragg  s 
treaty.] 

“  And  besides,  the  reason  why  Sir  William  Coventry  had 
500k  per  annum  allowd  him  was  to  extinguish  all  fees,  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  King  should  revive  them  to 
Mr.  Brisbane,  who  did  not  or  ought  not  to  take  fees  for  any 
thing,  and  that  in  this  case  which  was  a  prejudice  to  the 
merchants,  and  which  as  my  Lord  Hol[les]  observd  was  not 
legall  to  exact,  and  could  not  be  requird  if  they  were  unwilling 
nor  yet  passes  denied  them. 

“  However  the  King,  who  was  well  prepare!  in  this  matter, 
said  that  the  500k  per  annum  was  not  to  extinguish  all  fees 
but  onely  for  commissions  and  the  like,  and  in  conclusion  ’twas 
orderd  20s.  per  passe. 

“But  for  the  11th  article  none  of  the  Councill  would 
adventure  to  advize  the  King  to  it,  and  so  wee  were  releast 
from  that  command.  Onely  Secretary  Jenkins  reminded  the 
King  that  Admirall  Herbert  had  promist  the  Algerines  that 
that  article  should  be  releast,  and  the  slaves  should  not  be 
received  that  escape,  and  probably  Mr.  Brisbane  had  a  letter 
from  him  to  procure  him  such  orders  as  he  was  asham’d  to 
owne,  for  Mr.  Brisbane  said  in  effect  what  Secretary  Jenkins 
said,  the  very  first  day  we  mett  about  this  treaty,  and  we  found 
the  effects  of  it  at  Windsor,  for  the  King  at  first  peremptorily 
requird  it  of  us. 

“  When  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  with¬ 
drawn,  I  prayd  the  King’s  order  what  should  be  done  for  the 
present  about  granting  passes,  for  if  the  old  forme  was  used, 
it  would  not  avail  because  not  agreable  to  the  treaty,  and  if 
the  new,  then  ’twas  giving  up  the  point  that  the  King  was 
resol vd  to  endeavour  the  alteracion  of,  and  therefore  since 
passes  were  not  necessary  for  15  months,  ’t would  be  best  to 
grant  none  till  the  ratificacion  was  approvd  by  the  Algerines, 
and  ’twas  orderd  accordingly. 

“  But  notwithstanding  all  orders  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  act  as  they  please  in  favour  of  Admirall  Herbert 
and  Mr.  Brisbane  ;  not  content  with  those  they  do  obtaine 
by  private  and  indirect  applications  to  overrule  all  the  acts  of 
the  Admiralty.  For  in  this  very  case  of  passes,  when  the 
merchants  were  told  we  could  give  none  till  the  forme  was 
agreed  upon,  and  that  ’twas  not  necessary  for  15  months 
and  that  those  who  should  stay  aboard  longer  would  do  well 
to  take  their  oaths  &c.  de  bene  esse,  to  capacitate  themselves 
foi  a  passe  to  be  sent  after  them,  which  they  did,  and  fully 
acquitted,  yet  May  20  at  Derby  House  some  of  them  came 
agame,  but  were  againe  satisfied,  tho’  some  of  our  owne 
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board  were  not,  saying  that  at  least  we  might  grant  a  passe 
against  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  my  Lord  Brounker  saying  that 
could  not  be  denied  if  demanded,  tho’  altogether  needlesse, 
immediately  Sir  J.  Ch[icheley]  went  out  and  stayd  some  time, 
and  the  merchants  came  in  againe  and  desird  a*  Tripoli  passe. 
Thus  zealous  some  are  for  their  friend  Brisbane  so  as  even 
to  elude  the  King’s  orders  and  become  factors  for  his  fees. 

“  So  in  the  case  of  Herbert  about  the  convoyes,  “  the  order 
was  drawn  on  Tuesday,  May  1 6,  that  he  should  command  all 
that  are  or  shall  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  or  Portu- 
gall.  Whereas  by  the  5th  order,  p.4,  ’twas  expressely  said 
onely  of  those  that  should  be  sent  : — 

“2.  That  should  be  sent  into  the  Streights,  where  onely  he 
is  Admirall,  and  besides  Portugall  is  not  onely  out  of  his  stacion 
but  ’twas  never  mentioned  nor  can  ships  there  be  ever  within 
his  command  or  cognizance. 

“  3.  They  would  have  it,  £  that  are  or  shall  be  sent,’  and 
not  ‘  that  we  shall  send,’  as  was  proposd,  that  so  we  might  not 
frustrate  the  Irish  contract  by  putting  those  ships  indirectly 
under  his  command,  which  we  could  not  properly  doe,  because 
that  power  was  by  the  King’s  command  in  a  manner  taken 
from  us  ourselves,  or  if  we  could,  certainly  by  no  means 
fitt. 

“  My  Lord  Brounker  alterd  the  orders  accordingly  and  then 
so  zealous  were  they  that  no  man  would  signe  them,  because 
not  advantagious  enough  for  Herbert,  and  Sir  T.  M[eres  ?] 
told  me  they  were  consulting  to  represent  this  to  the  King 
by  the  way  of  complaint  against  me. 

“  I  told  my  father  of  it  luckily,  for  he  spoke  to  my  Lord 
Hyde  of  it,  but  I  mist  him,  and  Friday,  May  19  I  found  by 
my  Lord  Hyde  that  some  had  spoke  the  King  about  it,  (I 
found  Brisbane  at  Windsor)  but  upon  my  Lord’s  speaking 
to  him  the  King  was  satisfied  and  this  day  20  May  I  found 
the  orders  to  Herbert  were  signd  by  severall  according  to  the 
alterations  proposed.”  7  pp.,  in  Finch's  hand. 

Annexed. ', 

“  Difference  between  the  Articles  of  Peace  made  by  Sir 
John  Narbrough  with  Tripoli,  March  5,  1675-6  (and  also 
Sir  E.  Spragg  with  Tripoli,  Nov.  29,  1675),  and  those 
made  by  Admiral  Herbert  with  Algier,  April  10,  1682.” 
Arranged  in  parallel  columns.  2\  pp.  In  Finch's  hand. 

Secretary  Jenkins  to  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham. 

1682,  June  7.  Whitehall. — Sends  authentic  copies  of  the 
two  treaties  made  by  his  Majesty  with  the  States  General,  one  at 
Breda,  in  1667,  the  other  at  Westminster  in  1673.  The  “ex¬ 
emplification”  is  taken  from  his  Majesty’s  original  ratifications 
as  they  now  lie  in  the  Archives  of  the  States  General  at  the 
Hague  ;  which  originals  “  could  not  be  procured  to  be  lent  us,’’ 
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Prays  his  lordship  to  give  his  fiat  that  these  copies  be  en¬ 
rolled,  as  they  will  be  needed  on  Saturday  next.  1  p. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  Lord  Finch. 

1682,  June  13.  Whitehall. — The  Morocco  ambassador, 
after  agreeing  to  sign  a  Marine  treaty,  prayed  his  Majesty  to 
give  him  conveyance  for  such  goods  as  he  buys  here.  The 
King  has  promised  to  help  him,  if  there  is  more  than  the  man 
of  war  by  which  he  is  to  return  can  carry,  but  has  no  mind  to 
freight  him  a  ship  on  purpose,  and  asks  you  to  consider  what 
may  best  be  done.  The  ambassador  has  bought  1,000  barrels 
of  powder  for  his  master,  and  the  King  presents  him  with 
240  quintals  of  powder  and  300  musket  barrels  putt  up  in 
chests.  There  is  not  much  else,  except  some  pieces  of  cloth. 
He  desires  to  be  going  on  Monday  next.  1|  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew  [Lord  Finch]. 

1682,  July  1-11.  Plymouth  Bay. — “  About  ten  of  the 
clock  this  morning  we  cast  anchor  in  this  Bay,  having  per¬ 
formed  our  voyage  from  Cadiz  in  22  days.  Here  I  had  the 
happiness  to  meet  with  two  of  yours  .  .  .  The  first  joy  in 
my  desires  I  mett  with  in  your  last,  which  was  the  long  wished 
and  prayed  for  happinesse  of  your  son  and  heir,  whom  I 
beseech  God  Almighty  to  blesse  with  long  life,  and  render  him 
as  useful  to  his  King  and  country  as  his  grandfather  and  father 
are  .  .  .  that  then  it  may  be  truly  said,  when  the  other 
boughs  are  lopped 

lino  avulso  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus,  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo. 

I  must  need  say  your  kindnesse  hath  been  pleased  to  reserve 
for  me  the  most  endearing  action  under  heaven,  the  making 
me  a  witnesse  to  the  name  of  that  child  that  is  the  spes  et 
votum  of  our  whole  family.  And  after  so  tedious  and  dangerous 
a  voyage,  under  my  affliction  and  weaknesse,  I  looke  upon  it 
as  a  happy  omen  that  God’s  providence,  at  my  very  arrivall 
in  England,  should  afford  me  the  greatest  temporall  blessing 
I  am  .  capable  of.  I  beseech  you  to  congratulate  on  my 
part  with  the  incomparable  mother  her  own  and  our  happinese 
derived  from  her.” 

Both  your  letters  express  your  obliging  intentions  of  meeting 
me  at  Dover  with  your  coach  ;  but  our  passage  is  so  uncertain 
that  I  pray  you  not  to  move  until  you  hear  from  me  again. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  my  dear  Lord  and  brother 
is  so  much  tormented  with  the  gout  and  scurvey.  How 
doe  I  afresh  grieve  for  dear  Sir  Thomas  Baines. 

Omnis  curce,  casusque  levamen. 

If  he  designs  to  goe  to  the  Bath  the  last  weeke  in  July,  I  must 
deferr  the  enterment  of  my  dear  friend  till  my  return,  and 
f  ^  ^  possible  on  the  fifth  of  September,  the  day 

ol  his  death.  For  I  am  infinitely  desirous  to  accompany  my 
dear  brother  in  that  journey  ...” 
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Postscript. — “  To  my  dear  neece  your  sister,  and  all  your 
brothers,  reppresent  me  in  the  most  endearing  method  you 
can.”  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions  towards 
Captain  Mason.  I  f  pp. 

Sir  John  Finch  to  his  nephew  [Lord  Finch]. 

1682,  July  5,  Downs. — My  last  would  tell  you  that  I  have 
resolved  to  go  up  the  river  by  the  Oxford,  and  shall  think 
myself  extremely  happy  to  see  you  at  the  Long  Reach.  I 
believe  a  barge  will  be  most  convenient,  as  I  can  put  three 
or  four  trunks  upon  it  which  cannot  well  be  left  for  any  other 
passage.  “  Besides  these,  there  will  be  53  trunkes  more 
and  chests  I  brought  from  Constantinople,  19  of  which, 
being  books,  are  large  and  bulky,  and  I  have  added  to 
them  23  chests  more  of  Italian  pictures  and  statues  ;  so  that 
they  will  require  a  hoy  or  vessell  that  hath  a  dry  hold  to  keep 
them  from  rain  above  and  sea  water  below.”  There  are  also 
several  jars  of  oil,  capers,  anchovies  and  olives,  15  chests  of 
Florence  vine,  1  butt  of  Smyrna,  6  small  vessels  of  Cephalonia 
wine,  and  2  of  Saragoza.  If  wine  in  bottles  pay  no  custom, 
I  would  have  50  dozen  bottles  bought  for  me  with  good  corks. 
The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Peters,  purser  of  the  Oxford,  who  has  been 
with  me  from  Constantinople,  will  acquaint  you  with  some 
further  particulars.  I  hope  you  and  the  Board  will  be  as 
satisfied  with  him  as  I  have  been. 

“  I  know  you  will  speak  kindly  to  him,  as  I  entreat  you  to 
doe  to  Capt.  Annisly,  My  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  nephew.”  Having 
leave  from  the  Governor  of  Tangier  to  go  for  England  for 
six  months,  he  came  aboard  the  Oxford  at  Cadiz,  “  and  is  a 
souldyer  and  a  civil  gentleman.” 

“  I  am,  I  blesse  God,  in  much  better  health  then  I  ever 
could  have  hoped  after  so  weakening  a  sicknesse  and  sorrow, 
and  after  so  tedious  a  voyage.”  1  p. 

Newspapers. 

1682,  Sept.  5-8.— Copy  of  the  “Loyal  Impartial  Mercury  ” 
for  these  days.  Printed  folio  sheet. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  Daniel,  Lord  Finch,  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Admiralty. 

1682,  Sept.  8.  Whitehall. — Requesting  that  George 
Batchelor  may  have  the  vacant  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Survey 
at  Deptford,  he  being  “  an  honest  man  and  every  way  qualified 
for  the  sayd  employment.”  Signed.  §  p. 

Lord  Finch  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch,  at  Kensington. 

1682,  Sept.  14.  Milton. — “  My  dearest,  tho’  it  be  but  a  few 
houres  since  I  parted  from  you,  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  you  have 
writt  to  me  by  this  nights  post,  nor  can  I  omitt  to  let  you  know 
my  safe  arrivall  here.  ...  If  my  father  goes  to  Gorhambury 

Wt.  6442.  FI 
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on  Tuesday,  ’twould  not  be  convenient  for  you  to  hurry  yourselfe 
so  long  a  journey,  but  if  my  father  will  have  your  company  and 
you  find  it  safe  for  you,  I  hope  he  will  stay  for  you  till  Thursday.” 

Edmund  is  here  with  four  horses.  “  You  know  my  new 
horses  are  alwaies  fine,  but  if  I  may  judge  of  them  by  their 
price,  they  are  much  better  then  any  I  ever  had,  and  truely 
I  think  them  worth  much  more  than  they  cost.” 

You  may  write  to  me  on  Saturday  by  the  post,  and  on 
Monday  by  Jack,  and  if  you  go  to  Gorhambury,  pray,  rather 
than  suffer  me  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  you, 
write  there  and  leave  it  at  the  post  house  at  St.  Albans  as 
you  return.  “  You  see  how  I  carve  you  out  a  great  deal 
of  work,  and  there  is  no  way  to  be  freed  from  it  but  by  coming 
hither,  and  if  I  considered  only  myselfe,  ’tis  the  first  thing 
I  should  ask  of  you  ;  but  when  I  think  how  necessary  your 
presence  is  there,  and,  what  above  all  other  things  is  most 
valuable,  how  useful  it  is  for  your  health  to  pursue  the  methods 
prescribed  to  you  ...  I  must  deny  myselfe  the  satisfaction 
of  your  company  here,  and  intreat  you  to  take  all  possible 
care  of  yourselfe,  and  particularly  to  banish  all  those  melancholy 
reflections  which,  in  your  circumstances  must  upon  many 
accounts  be  very  prejucliciall  to  you,  and  indeed  to  me,  for 
your  griefs  are  infectious,  and  they  make  me  grieve  too.  .  .  . 
For  your  owne  sake  therefore,  and,  if  you  please,  for  my  sake, 
be  cheerfull,  that  I  may  be  so  too,  and  then  you  will  be  even 
with  me,  who  never  had  so  true  joy  and  comfort  as  when 
I  contributed  anything  to  yours.  I  beseech  God  to  preserve 
you  long  in  health  and  happinesse.  I  am,  my  dearest  dear, 
yours  most  unalterably.”  H  pp. 


Lord  Finch  to  his  wife,  Lady  Essex  Finch,  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  house  in  Queen  Street. 

1682,  Sept.  18.  Milton. — I  am  sorry  you  did  not  defer 
taking  your  physic.  Let  me  desire  you,  for  the  future 
not  to  venture  upon  your  owne  skill,  but  take  the  directions 
of  the  doctor.  .  .  .  You  were  misinformed  of  my  going 
abroad  early  to  hunt ;  I  never  go  till  past  seven,  for  my  best 
hunting  is  within  my  owne  grounds,  and  therefore  need  not 
goe  farr  for  it ;  and  as  yet  I  have  not  had  much  encouragement 
for  my  dogs  or  my  huntsman  are  greatly  in  fault.  Mr.  Cullen 
and  his  brother  came  home  with  me  to-day  to  dinner,  and 
Sir  Harry  Andrews  made  me  a  visitt  this  afternoon,  and  I 
am  to  dme  with  him  on  Wednesday.  ...”  i  p 

Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Master  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge 
to  Sir  John  Finch. 

i  *682,  ,1  2C%  28'  Christ’s  Coll->  Cambridge.— “  Highly 
leXmentsSfn;  1  Cannot' but  ™w  my  most  thankfull  acknow- 
ColfpffA  *  •you1r  cor|fmued  favour  both  to  myselfe  and  the 

The ^humbKfX/Hf  y°ur0most  Passionately  kind  letter. 

anks  of  fhe  Society  will  be  presented  to  you 
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in  a  letter  of  their  own  by  Mr.  Isham,  one  of  the  Fellows  (whome 
we  have  sent  up  purposely)  and  my  sonne  if  he  be  in  London. 
They  will  also  return  your  own  Paper  of  Proposalls,  subscribed 
by  us  and  sealed  with  the  College  seal,  to  which  our  compliance 
and  consent  is  full  and  entire  with  all  thankfullnes  and 
submission.  Onely  to  prevent  mistakes  for  the  future,  the 
Society  made  bold  to  insert  a  few  lines  over  against  the  first 
page  in  the  Second  Particular,  humbly  desiring  that  something 
to  that  purpose  might  be  added  to  the  setlement.  And  I  am 
desired  by  the  Society  to  make  two  further  suggestions.  First, 
that  whereas  in  the  6th  Particular  it  is  said  the  Fellows 
shall  not  hold  livings  with  their  Fellowships  above  50 l.  per  ann. 
value  ;  becaus  we  commonly  estimate  the  value  of  livings 
according  to  the  old  rates  in  the  King’s  Books,  which  we 
suppose  is  not  your  meaning,  that  therefore  something 
may  be  added  to  explain  this  50 1.  per  ann.,  viz.  that  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  according  to  the  old  rates  of  first-fruits 
in  the  Exchequer,  but  according  to  the  present  full  and  reall 
value.  The  second  is  that  whereas  in  the  8th  particular  the 
two  new  Fellows  are  obliged  to  reside  during  their  stay  in 
England,  in  the  same  manner  and  forme  and  under  the  same 
penalities  with  those  of  the  old  foundation,  and  the  old 
Fellows  are  partly  engaged  to  residence  by  their  loosing 
(whilest  non-resident)  three  shillings  a  week  for  commons, 
that  accruing  to  the  dead  College  ;  if  it  were  your  intention 
that  the  case  should  be  the  same  for  the  two  new  Fellows  (as 
Mr.  Smithson  represented  to  us),  then  it  is  humbly  desired 
that  it  may  be  expressed  to  avoid  mistakes.  Sir,  we  shall 
take  care  to  have  a  vault  made  according  to  your  desire, 
signified  by  Dr.  More,  as  also  to  have  a  place  designed  for  a 
monument.  God  grant  you  may  long  continue  in  life  and 
health.  But  this  is  a  signall  mark  of  your  continued  favor, 
and  we  count  it  no  small  honour  that  you  designe,  when  your 
better  part  shall  be  called  to  Heaven,  to  lodge  your  body 
here.  Thus  entreating  you  to  present  my  most  humble 
duty  and  service  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  with  my  service 
to  my  Lord  Finch,  I  take  leave  to  subscribe  myselfe,  Honoured 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humbly  devoted  servant, 

Ralph  e  Cud  worth.” 

“  Sir,  we  do  not  certainly  know  whether  you  intend  to  settle 
the  fee-farm  rents  upon  trustees  for  the  College,  or  immediately 
upon  the  College.  Nor  whether  they  being  but  rent-charges, 
they  may  not  be  setled  upon  the  College  without  a  mortmain. 
But  if  we  understand  that  a  mortmain  be  necessary,  we  shall 
forthwith  send  up  a  petition  to  our  Chancellor  to  move  his 
Majesty  in  order  therunto.”  2|  pp.  Seal  with  Cudworth  arms. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Sir  John  Finch. 

[1682,  Oct.] — “  You  are  pleased  to  treate  us  after  so  generous 
a  manner  and  to  express  so  passionate  a  kindness  towards 
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Christ’s  College  that  though  your  benefaction  be  such  as  this 
age  cannot  parallel,  and  which  the  future  will  rather  admire 
than  imitate,  yet  we  are  still  in  suspence  whither  we  ought 
first  to  returne  our  humble  thankes  for  the  greatness  of  the 
gift,  or  good  affection  of  the  donor.  And  therefore,  since 
no  words  were  able  to  demonstrate  it,  the  only  way  you  had 
left  us  to  acknowledge  the  great  and  unexpressible  sense 
we  had  of  both  was  our  most  willing  and  ready  compliance 
with  the  proposals  you  were  pleased  to  offer  us.  And  though 
by  want  of  a  majority  in  the  College  and  for  those  reasons 
which  we  presumed  to  acquaint  you  with,  there  happened 
to  be  some  unlucky  demur  in  our  embraceing  the  termes 
which  were  first  propounded,  yet  we  hope  you  will  be  so  just 
to  us  as  to  beleive  that  we  were  not  influenced  by  any  by¬ 
designs,  or  intended  any  advantage  to  ourselves,  much  less 
presumed  to  encrouch  upon  the  generosity  of  so  noble  a 
benefactor,  because  he  had  already  given  so  abundant  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  good  will  and  affection  towards  us.  For  wTe  should 
be  very  uneasy  within  ourselves  if  we  supposed  you  could 
thinke  us  so  farr  to  have  abused  that  charity  by  which  we 
are  maintained  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  base  and  unworthy 
practises.  We  doe  with  the  greatest  submission  and  thanke- 
fulness  agree  to  all  your  proposals  ;  and  although  there  is 
no  likelyhood  of  any  abatement  in  that  estate  you  intend  to 
settle  upon  us,  yet  we  hope  you  will  not  be  offended,  if  to 
prevent  all  disputes  which  may  possibly  arise  hereafter,  we 
make  it  our  humble  request  that  something  not  unlike  what 
we  have  made  bold  to  subscribe  on  the  backside  of  your  own  the 
enclosed  paper  be  inserted  in  the  settlement.  This  affair 
being  brought  to  this  happy  conclusion  we  have  nothing 
more  to  add  but  that  our  joy  is  very  much  encreased  by  your 
being  pleased  to  nominate  for  your  first  Fellow  your  nephew, 
a  person  upon  several  accounts  extreamely  acceptable  to 
the  whole  Society,  of  which  had  it  laid  in  their  power  they 
had  before  this  given  an  effectual  proofe.  We  must  farther 
assure  you  that  the  continuance  of  your  favour  which  you  are 
pleased  so  passionately  to  declare  in  your  most  kind  and  obliging 
letter,  together  with  the  hopes  of  being  hereby  restored  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  good  opinion,  is  the  greatest  happiness  we  or 
any  Society  can  possibly  enjoy.  Thus  with  our  repeated  thankes 
and  acknowledgments,  we  make  bold  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
your  most  obliged,  most  humble,  most  obedient  servants. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ’s  College. 

Ralphe  Cudworth.  Thomas  Lynford. 

Henry  More.  Thomas  Waterhouse. 

John  Bolton.  John  Cudworth. 

Thomas  Standish.  Edward  Finch. 

Charles  Smithson.  John  Isham. 

Thomas  Lovett.  Jude  Holdsworth. 

Ihomas  Fairmedow. 

3  pp.  Signatures  holograph. 
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[Heneage,  Earl  oe  Nottingham]  to  his  son  [Lord  Finch?]. 

[1682,  Nov.*] — “  Dear  son,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter 
from  Bathe.  The  death  of  so  valuable  a  man,  so  true  a  friend, 
and  so  affectionate  a  brother,  is  indeed  very  grievous  to  me  ; 
it  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  complaints  to  which  old  age 
is  subject  that  we  live  to  loose  our  friends  when  we  stand  in 
most  need  of  them  for  our  comfort  and  support ;  but  as  few 
even  old  men,  while  they  enjoy  any  tolerable  health,  can 
think  of  death  as  they  ought,  if  such  an  instance  of  mortality 
in  our  own  flesh  and*  blood  shall  make  a  deep  impression  in 
us,  and  awaken  in  us  a  just  sense  of  our  own  frailty,  and  that 
our  night  is  approaching,  when  no  man  can  work,  and  con¬ 
sequently  how  highly  it  behooves  us  so  to  consider  our  latter  end 
as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  ;  then  I  may  say  of  my 
dear  brother,  as  the  apostle  does  of  Abel,  that  he,  tho’ 
dead,  yet  speaketh,  and  calls  us  to  our  duty,  to  redeem  the 
time  we  have  lost  and  thrown  away  in  idlenesse  and  folly. 
Thus  his  death  will  be  our  monitor,  as  his  life  was  our 
example.”  Scrap  of  paper. 

Dr.  Ralphe  Cudworth  to  Daniel,  Lord  Finch. 

1682,  Dec.  4. — “May  it  please  your  Lordship;  I  now 
returne  with  my  own  and  the  Society’s  very  humble  service 
our  most  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  acceptance  both  of 
our  publick  performances  and  our  slender  entertainment, 
the  latter  of  which  had  been  better  had  not  your  Lordship’s 
severe  injunctions  hindered.  I  am  in  the  next  place  to 
acquaint  jmur  Lordship  that  we  have  subscribed  and  sent 
up  by  Dr.  Moor  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  our  noble  Chancellour, 
humbly  entreating  the  delivery  of  it  by  your  Lordship’s  hand  ; 
who  should  otherwise  have  sent  up  some  of  our  owne  body 
to  present  it  to  his  Grace.  If  by  meanes  of  his  Grace’s  inter¬ 
cession  his  Majesty  may  be  prevailed  with  to  enlarge  the 
mortmain  to  500^.  per  annum  or  upward,  it  will  be  the  better. 
I  am  also,  both  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  to  offer  the  nomination  to  the  fellowships  and 
scholarships  of  Sir  John  Finch  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines  both 
to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  during  his  life  and  also  to  your  Lord- 
ship  during  your  Lordship’s  life,  the  Society  being  well  assured 
that  your  Lordship  will  not  name  any  such  as  the  majority  shall 
be  dissatisfied  in.  We  have  also  agreed  that  there  shall  be  as 
much  roome  (both  as  for  length  and  bredth)  allowed  in  the 
Chappell  as  your  Lordship  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  for  a 
monument  for  our  two  noble  benefactors,  and  where  your  Lord- 
ship  pleases.  And  as  for  the  fee-farme  rents,  the  paper  of  whose 
particulars  I  have  here  returned  back  to  your  Lordship,  the  Col¬ 
lege  humbly  referres  it  wholy  to  your  Lordship  to  determine  the 
same  ;  they  onely  conceving  the  bigger  to  be  preferrable  before 

*  Sir  John  Finch  died  on  Nov.  18,  1682.  The  Earl  only  lived  a  month 
after  him,  dying  on  Dec.  18. 
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the  lesser,  cceteris  'paribus  ;  and  that  if  any  can  be  found  of  a 
considerable  value,  not  yet  sold  from  the  Crown,  they  may 
be  bought  to  best  advantage.  Of  which,  as  I  shall  make  what 
enquiry  I  can  here,  so  have  I  entreated  Dr.  Moor  to  make 
search  in  the  Books  of  Sale  at  London.  The  two  Orators 
also  do  by  Dr.  Moor  humbly  present  your  Lordship  with 
their  speeches,  tho’  perhaps  not  so  well  written  out  or 
corrected  in  this  hast  as  otherwise  they  would  have  been. 
The  onely  consolation  that  we  have  in  this  losse  of  our  most 
noble  benefactor,  Sir  John  Finch,  is  what  your  Lordship 
hath  most  kindly  suggested  to  us,  that  we  have  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  your  Lordship,  and  the  whole  family  of  the 
Finches  still  for  our  patrons.  Which  that  God  would  long 
preserve  and  prosper  is  the  hearty  prayer  of,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  ever  most  obliged  and  most 
humbly  devoted  servant 

Ralphe  Cudworth. 

Please  your  Lordship  to  present  my  most  humble  duty 
to  my  Lord  Chancellor.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Danby  to  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham. 

1682,  Dec.  8.  Tower. — “  Itt  hath  been  my  hap  not  only 
to  have  misfortunes  doubled  upon  mee  ever  since  I  was  in 
this  place,  but  my  misfortunes  have  been  made  the  greater 
apparently  because  they  have  been  mine.  Besides  many 
instances  in  my  owne  case,  itt  has  appeared  no  little  in  the 
unfortunate  concerne  of  my  son  Dumblan  with  Mrs.  Hyde.* 
I  confesse  his  undutifulnesse  in  marrying  her  not  only  without 
my  privity  but  against  my  expresse  comand  (when  my  consent 
had  been  asked  some  months  before  liee  did  marry  her)  deserves 
those  punishments  hee  meetes  with,  but  yett  nothing  is  more 
visible  then  that  if  hee  had  not  been  as  foolish  in  declaring 
the  marriage  as  hee  was  disobedient  in  making  it  hee  had  not 
been  putt  to  those  after  games  he  must  now  hunt,  because 
the  quarrey  would  then  have  been  supposed  to  have  falne 
to  another’s  share.  I  trouble  your  Lordship  with  this  story 
as  bemoaning  myselfe  to  a  freind,  but  since  itt  is  so,  and  that 
there  is  now  no  probability  of  coming  to  any  speedy  issue 
of  that  matter,  I  beg  leave  to  lett  your  Lordship  know  that 
I  have  been  forced  to  supply  the  ladie’s  necessities  out  of 
my  purse  by  reason  of  her  want  of  money,  shee  liaveing 
received  none  (as  I  am  informed)  since  Aprill  last  and  her 
charges  before  the  Delegates  and  in  Chancery  haveing  been 
extreame  great.  Besides,  when  your  Lordship  has  ordered 
any  money  it  seemes  shee  has  been  forced  alwaies  to  move 
three  or  four  times  before  the  money  would  bee  brought  into 
Court,  which  (besides  the  inconvenience  of  the  delay)  takes 
a  great  deale  out  of  such  summes.  The  defendant  also  when 

*  For  the  business  of  Bridget  Hyde  ;  her  supposed  marriage  to  her  cousin, 
John  Emerton,  her  declaration  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Dumblane,  and  the 
final  buying  off  of  Emerton,  see  Luttrell,  i,  pp.  52,  255,  505. 
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he  has  gott  an  order  for  receiveing  any  summe  out  of  the  rents, 
does  by  virtue  of  that  order  levy  what  hee  pleases  beyond 
that  summe  (there  being  no  controll  upon  him)  and  under 
coulor  thereof  has  gott  most  of  the  arreares  of  the  rents 
into  his  hands,  either  in  ready  money  or  by  bonds  for  payment 
thereof  to  himselfe,  besides  the  wast  hee  makes  of  her  woods 
without  any  regard  to  the  injunctions  for  what  is  cutt  downe 
and  lies  on  the  ground,  but  carries  that  away  att  his  pleasure. 
These  things  will  bee  more  fully  opened  to  your  Lordship 
in  Court  by  her  councill,  and  I  know  you  will  then  do  what 
is  just,  but  I  have  acknowledged  to  your  Lordship  my  owne 
concerne,  who  in  the  meane  time  am  forced  to  lend  her  money, 
which  I  hope  may  something  prevaile  to  have  her  paid  (whatever 
you  shall  please  to  allow  her)  att  more  certaine  times  and  with 
the  least  prejudice  to  the  estate  ;  which  if  your  Lordship 
would  so  please,  might  bee  by  makeing  all  the  rents  to  bee 
constantly  brought  in  to  Court  and  distributed  thence  as  your 
Lordship  shall  think  fitt. 

“  I  trouble  your  Lordship  alwaies  upon  unpleasant  subjects, 
with  which  I  am  so  only  conversant  that  I  forgett  how  tedious 
they  are  to  others,  but  I  hope  your  Lordship  has  goodnesse 
enough  to  forgive  itt.”  Holograph.  3  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  Lord  Finch. 

1682,  Dec.  9.  King’s  Weston. — Recommending  his  kins¬ 
man,  Anthony  Williams,  the  son  of  very  good  parents,  and 
who  has  “  many  recommendations  of  his  ability  in  matters 
of  the  sea,”  for  a  gunner’s  place.  1  p. 

Lists  of  Ships. 

1682,  or  later. — A  long  narrow  volume,  beautifully  bound 
in  black  morocco  tooled  with  gold,  containing  : — 

1.  Establishment  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  numbers 
and  natures  of  guns,  “fit  to  be  made  and  confirmed  upon 
every  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,”  for  war  and  peace,  with  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  men  to  the  guns.  In  this  list,  the  Brittania  appears 
as  the  “  New  First  Rate.” 

2.  Abstract  of  his  Majesty’s  navy  of  ships,  men  and  guns, 
“confirmed  3  November,  1677.” 

3.  Numbers,  natures  and  weight  of  the  guns  on  each  deck  on 
his  Majesty’s  ships,  “  fit  to  be  made  and  confirmed  ”  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

4.  A  list  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  with  their  dimensions, 
when,  where  and  by  whom  built.  The  oldest  1st  rate  is  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  built  at  Woolwich  in  1637  by  Capt.  Pett, 
sen.  ;  the  oldest  2nd  rate,  the  Rainbow,  built  at  Deptford  in 
1617  by  Mr.  Boate  ;  the  newest  1st  rate,  the  Brittania,  built 
at  Chatham  by  Sir  Phineas  Pett  in  1682  ;  the  newest  2nd  rate, 
the  Albemarle,  built  at  Harwich  in  1680  by  Mr.  Betts. 
46  written  and  many  blank  pp. 
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WOODROFFE  to  [ESSEX,  COUNTESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM], 

[1683,]  Jan.  2.  Felsted. — Letter  of  condolence  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  death.  1  p. 

Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  to  his  wife,  Lady  Nottingham. 

[1683  ?] — “  I  should  have  told  you  that  my  Lord  Thoumond 
found  out  my  brother  at  Northampton,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  horse-fair,  proclaimed  him  for  a  frier  and  a  jesuite 
lately  come  from  Paris.  But  this  did  not  spoyl  his  creditt, 
for  another  discover’d  him  to  be  Mr.  Sollicitour,  and  retained 
him  in  a  cause  ;  so  that  you  may  tell  my  sister,  that  my  brother 
will  come  home  so  soon  as  his  circuit  is  over.  Tho’  I  must 
confesse  there  is  a  worse  reason  for  his  stay  here,  which  is  that 
he  left  his  man’s  horse  lame  at  Dunstable  and  his  owne  at 
Northampton,  and  therefore  pray  make  his  excuse  to  my 
sister  for  his  long  absence.  But  what  excuse  she  will  make 
for  not  writing  to  him  I  know  not,  for  he  has  bin  fain  every 
post  to  read  his  old  letter  from  her  for  want  of  a  new  one. 
The  rest  of  our  adventures  I  reserve  till  I  see  you,  which  I 
long  to  do.  I  am  dearest,  yours  D.  N.” 

Underwritten,  by  his  brother  Heneage  : — 

“  For  little  Mrs.  Finch  att  the  Temple.” 

“Deare  wife,  I  cannot  omitt  this  oportunity  to  answer  your 
letter  by  the  last  post.  [ Here  follow  two  lines  of  scrawls 
which  apparently  mean  nothing,  probably  written  in  jest  because 
she  had  not  (as  we  learn  from  the  above  letter),  written  to  him  at 
all  by  the  last  post.]  Your  loving  husband,  H.  Finch.” 

“  My  service  to  my  Lady  Nottingham,  and  tell  [her]  what¬ 
ever  her  husband  writes  is  not  to  be  regarded,  coming  newly 
from  the  Goate  at  Northampton.” 

Capt.  Will.  Poole  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1683,  April  25.  Bristol. — Recommending  his  son,  who 
has  been  in  the  King’s  service  since  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  except  one  voyage  to  Smyrna  in  one  of  the  Turkey 
Company’s  ships.  He  was  lieutenant  to  his  father  for  three 
years,  and  then  to  Admiral  Herbert,  who  made  him  Captain 
of  the  Sampson,  and  sent  him  down  to  Scanderoone  to 
strengthen  the  convoy  of  ten  Turkey  ships,  but  he  has  now 
been  eighteen  months  out  of  employment. 

Postscript. — “My  Lord,  I  have  all  ways  served  the  King 
by  land  and  sea  since  I  was  seventeen  yeares  old,*  and  the 
want  of  an  employment  for  three  years  and  a  half  forced 
me  to  embrace  this  at  Bristoll.  .  .  .  yet  whenever  their  shall 

*  We  do  not  know  when  lie  entered  the  Navy,  but  his  first  command  seems 
to  have  been  in  1660,  when  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Martin.  His 
last  commission  previous  to  writing  this  letter  was  to  the  Happy  Return,  in 
1078,  but  in  1685  he  was  appointed  to  the  Samuel  and  Mary.  In  1688  he 
was  dead.  (See  “Register  of  Sea  Officers”  in  Calendar  of  Pepysian  MSS. 
edited  for  the  Navy  Record  Society  by  Sir  John  K.  Laughton.) 
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be  any  publique  commands  for  sea,  my  life  shall  allwayes  bee 
at  the  King’s  service,  if  it  may  bee  accepted.”  1  p. 

Sir  Thos.  Dereham  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham], 
1683,  June  [12-J22,  n.s.  Florence. — I  have  stayed  the 
Belvedere  at  Livorne,  “  which  carried  Englishmen  and 
colours,”  but  the  Grand  Duke  is  not  willing  that  I  should 
send  the  master  home,  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
his  Highness  thinks  “  he  will  be  ill-treated  for  his  religion 
rather  than  for  his  crime,  and  all  I  can  say  to  the  contrary 
is  not  of  force  enough,  soe  that  I  must  try  to  get  the  best 
security  I  can  for  this  master’s  good  behaviour  (who  is  a 
very  idle  fellow)  and  be  contented.”  For  the  ship,  I  have  the 
security  of  her  owner,  a  rich  man  in  this  country,  but  I  must 
tell  you  “that  this  Jew  and  others  ”  are  confident  they  will 
procure  your  passes  for  this  and  other  such  vessels.  1J  pp. 

Henry  Savile  to  [the  Same]. 

1 683,  June  21 .  Windsor. — Strongly  recommending  his  friend 
Major  Coney  to  his  Lordship’s  favour.  The  writer’s  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Plymouth,  has  also  a  particular  friendship  for  this 
gentleman,  and  Lord  Berkeley  is  and  always  has  been  very 
kind  to  him.  Had  not  tune  to  speak  on  the  subject  when  his 
Lordship  was  at  Windsor,  as  he  was  so  busy  “  treating  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.”  1|  pp. 

Capt.  Ralph  Wrenn  to  Lord  Finch  (sic). 

1683,  June  28.  Centurion,  Tangier  Bay. — I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  bring  home  the  picture  for  your  Lordship,  from 
Mr.  Ball  of  Livorn,  but  I  have  sent  it  by  Dr.  Morgan,  minister 
of  Tangier,  in  Admiral  Herbert’s  ship,  “  whose  detaining 
me  thus  long  in  so  hot  a  country  has  half  undone  me  by 
pricking  above  forty  chests  of  Florence,*  which  I  had  from 
Livorn  for  my  friends  in  England.  Capt.  Aylmore  is  now 
taking  plate  from  out  the  James  gaily  to  make  a  second  trip 
for  Genoua,  and  no  man  can  expect  to  get  anything  but  those 
who  are  his  favourites,  tho’  the  King  promised  I  should  not  be 
under  his  command  when  I  came  out.”  1  p. 

Capt.  Dan  Dering  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1683,  July  1.  Dover,  off  Cape  Vincent. — When  I  was  last 
at  Plymouth,  I  troubled  your  Lordship  with  an  account  of 
my  difference  with  Sir  John  Berry,  concerning  the  striking 
of  my  pendant  to  him.  I  still  believe  I  was  not  at  all  obliged 
to  do  it,  and  hope  the  Admiralty  will  not  blame  me.  I  got 
into  Tangier  on  June  27,  all  the  six  ships  which  came  from 
Plymouth  with  me  arriving  safe.  After  cruising  to  the  West¬ 
ward  the  Admiral  ordered  me  back  to  Tangier,  where  I  am 
under  nobody,  but  wait  for  further  commands  from  your 
Board.  Ip.  _ _ _ 

*  i.e.,  turning  sour  the  Florence  wine. 
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Sir  Thos.  Dereham  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1683,  Sept.  7,  n.s.  Florence.— Thinks  it  proper  to  send 
his  Lordship  the  enclosed,  but  begs  him  to  conceal  from  whom 
it  comes,  as  a  former  letter  of  his,  about  Capt.  W  heeler  going 
to  Rome  &c.,  was  sent  to  the  Captain  (he  believes  by  Secretary 
Jenkins)  and  all  the  fleet  had  view  of  it.  It  is  small  encourage¬ 
ment  to  tell  of  miscarriages  if  he  must  thus  make  mortal 
enemies.  2  pp. 

Enclosing, 

Letter  from  Giles  Balle,  at  Genoa,  to  Sir  Thos.  Dereham, 
stating  that  the  Tiger  is  there,  designing  to  take  in 
goods  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  “though  good  merchant 
ships  are  on  the  same  voyage.”  It  will  be  the  ruin  of 
the  merchant  trade  if  this  is  permitted  ;  “  besides,  its  a 
verry  greate  discreditt  to  the  natione,  since  heere 
they  will  not  beleeve  butt  that  they  give  the  gaines  to 
his  Majesty.”  Extract. 

Capt.  Matthew  Tennant  to  [the  Same]. 

1683,  Sept.  23.  Guernsey,  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica. — “  .  .  . 
Since  my  last,  I  have  been  continually  cruising  in  search 
of  pyrates,  but  without  being  so  fortunate  as  to  come  up 
with  any  of  them.  .  .  .  The  pyrate  Trompeuse,  who  did  so 
much  mischiefe  att  my  first  coming  hither,  has  long  since  left 
the  Indies,  and  is  now  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  ’tis 
reported  he  has  taken  thirteen  sayle  of  shipps. 

“  The  French  have  here  several  considerable  ships  com¬ 
missioned  against  the  Spaniards.  .  .  .  They  have  lately 
burnt  a  great  galleon,  and  plunder’d  a  considerable  collony 
of  Spanniards  named  Laver  de  Cruse,  and  it  is  just  now  reported 
that  St.  Jago  on  Cuba  is  taken  by  them.”* 

Captain  May  of  the  Ruby  is  said  to  be  dead.  If  she  comes 
here,  and  the  General  removes  me  into  her,  I  pray  you  to 
confirm  it.  2  pp. 

Lord  Dartmouth  to  the  Same. 

1683,  Oct.  20.  Tangier. — “  I  received  your  Lordship’s 
kinde  letter  of  the  27th  of  August,  by  which  I  perceive  my 
friends  at  the  Admiralty  are  offended,  but  that  will  not  much 
breake  my  rest,  nor  doe  I  expect  farther  from  them,  but  by 
theire  favors  (without  my  respects  to  your  Lordship)  it  is  a 
due  to  you  to  have  the  letters  brought  to  you  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  them,  unless  Brisbane  pretend  to  be  the  first  in  the 
committee  himselfe.  I  have  now,  to  make  amends,  writ 
to  the  Board  in  generall,  and  given  them  an  account  of  what 
occurred  in  the  fleete  since  my  arrivall  heere,  but  if  theye 

*  Cf.  a  letter  from  Tennant  to  Lord  Dartmouth  written  on  Sept.  11,  which 
mentions  the  taking  of  La  VeraCruz  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
America  and  West  Indies,  1681-5,  p.  554).  La  Trompeuse  had,  three  weeks 
before,  been  burnt  in  St.  Thomas’  harbour  by  Capt.  Carlile  (Ibid,  p.  461). 
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intend  his  Majesty  shall  have  any  ships  remaine  heere,  by 
theire  favors  theye  must  take  a  better  course  to  have  him 
served  then  theye  have  done  hitherto,  for  money,  nor  creddit, 
nor  victualls,  nor  provisions  they  have  none  ;  these  are  small 
wants  which  shall  be  weathered  while  I  am  with  them,  and 
farther  I  suppose  theye  doe  not  desire  I  should  trouble  my 
selfe.  As  for  the  state  of  this  place  I  reffer  you  to  Doctor 
Trumball  and  the  papers  I  have  sent  Secretary  Jenckins. 
I  will  assure  you,  my  Lord,  Trumball  is  worth  your  acquaint- 
ance  and  a  usefull  man  in  the  worlde  ;  pray  be  acquainted 
with  him,  for  I  covet  all  my  friends  should  be  yours.” 
Holograph.  1  p. 

[One  of  the  Admiralty  Commissioners]  to  the  Earl  of 

Nottingham. 

1683[-4],  Eeb.  8. — Sir  Edward  Hales  has  been  desiring 
my  intercession  with  your  Lordship  “  upon  Mr.  Brisbane’s 
humble  acknowledgment  and  begging  your  pardon,”  but  I 
told  him  that  if  Mr.  Brisbane  was  really  sensible  of  the 
injury  he  had  done  you,  his  wisest  course  was  to  apply  to 
you  himself.  I  venture  however  to  suggest  one  consideration 
to  you.  “  Your  Lordship  hath  now  your  enemy  at  your 
feet,  the  King  and  Duke  engaged  to  displace  him,  but  they 
have  certainly  both  a  kindness  for  him  ”  and  perhaps  in  a  little 
while  will  regret  their  compliance,  and  wish  you  had  eased 
them  of  this  trouble  by  accepting  Brisbane’s  humiliation. 
I  believe  by  so  doing,  you  would  “fix  an  obligation  both 
upon  the  King  and  Duke,  and  rivett  yourself  in  their 
esteeme,”  as  well  as  oblige  the  other  gentlemen  of  our  Board. 
“  All  this  is  presupposing  his  voluntary  submission,  which,  if  he 
be  too  proud  to  stoop  to,  I  leave  him  to  his  destiny.”  Unsigned. 
U  VV- 


Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  [the  Same]. 

1683-4,  March  8.  Whitehall.— I  received  the  enclosed 
from  Newmarket,  with  his  Majesty’s  command  to  think 
of  some  effectual  order  to  prevent  what  the  French  ambassador 
complains  of.  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  for  the  King 
to  renew  the  Proclamation  enclosed  [not  now  with  the  letter ], 
mutatis  mutandis.  I  showed  it  last  night  to  my  Lord  Keeper, 
Lord  President,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
who  directed  me  to  desire  the  Attorney  General  to  prepare 
such  another  before  the  Council  meeting  on  Wednesday.  I 
pray  you  and  your  Board  to  consider  whether  there  be  any¬ 
thing  to  be  altered  in  it.  Signed.  1J  pp. 

Enclosing, 

A  protest  from  M.  Barrillon  to  King  Charles  II,  on  behalf 
of  his  Master,  who  has  been  informed  that  there  are  in 
the  English  ports  certain  Ostend  privateers,  who  lie 
in  wait  for  French  ships  putting  in  there,  in  order  to 
pursue  and  take  them  when  they  leave.  Prays  his 
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Majesty  to  send  such  orders  to  the  ports  as  will  prevent 
this  in  the  future. — Newmarket,  5-15  March,  1684. 
Copy.  French.  1  p. 

Dr.  Ralphe  Cudworth  to  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1684,  Oct.  13.  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. — “The  trouble 
which  I  give  your  Lordship  at  this  time  is  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Henry  Finch  his  desire  to  exchange  his  Fellowship  with 
one  of  the  old  foundation.  I  have  told  him,  least  he  should 
be  mistaken,  and  afterwards  repent,  that  tho'  he  will 
have  something  of  more  power  yet  he  will  have  considerably 
lesse  profit  thereby.  I  have  formerly  shewed  the  Fellowes 
that  in  some  yeers  past  in  my  time  the  Fellowships  have  not 
amounted  to  more  than  40 1.  ;  and  I  am  sure  this  last  yeer 
they  were  short  of  501.,  and  yet  some  things  have  been  divided 
which  were  not  wont  to  be.  But  he  persisteth  in  his  purpose, 
partly  I  think  out  of  designe  to  gratify  his  friend  Mr.  Isham, 
who  hath  desired  me  to  signify  something  to  your  Lordship 
in  his  behalf e.  The  power  of  nomination  to  the  new  Fellow¬ 
ships  is  solely  in  your  Lordship,  and  we  must  acquiesce  in 
whatsoever  your  Lordship  doth.  But  I  shall  presume  onely 
to  offer  to  your  Lordship  that  as,  I  must  confesse,  Mr.  Isham 
hath  more  reason  to  desire  an  exemption  from  the  taking 
of  Orders  then  some  others  who  would  be  glad  of  that  privilege, 
becaus  it  is  not  impossible  but  he  may  survive  his  elder  brother 
dying  without  male  issue,  so  he  is  a  gentleman  of  very  good 
parts,  who  hath  also  made  considerable  improvement  of  them, 
and  hath  demeaned  himselfe  so  that  he  is  generally  well 
beloved  ;  and  I  have  very  good  grounds  to  hope  that  if  your 
Lordship  think  good  to  nominate  him,  he  will  so  approve 
himselfe  as  that  neither  your  Lordship  nor  the  College  shall 
have  cause  to  repent  of  it.  Moreover,  my  Lord,  I  do 
acknowledge  that  I  was  instrumentall  for  the  bringing  in  of 
Mr.  Edward  Finch  to  be  Fellow,  when  Mr.  Isham  had  before 
appeared  for  it  and  was  acceptable  to  the  majority.  In  which 
action,  though  I  did  then  satisfy  my  own  judgment  and 
conscience,  yet  I  am  now  the  rather  desirous,  if  your 
Lordship  so  please,  that  Mr.  Isham  may  be  gratified  in  this 
suite  of  his,  that  he  may  receve  more  advantage  from  the 
family  then  ever  he  could  think  he  had  disadvantage  ;  and 
that,  if  your  Lordship  shall  seem  to  have  any  regard  for  my 
judgment  and  desire,  he  may  be  sensible  that  I  am  not  un¬ 
willing,  as  opportunity  offers^  to  promote  his  concerns.  I 
wish  heartily  Mr.  Edward  Finch  could  still  continue  a  member 
of  our  Society  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  Statutes,  but  since 
his  genius  is  so  reluctant,  if  he  be  resolved  to  break  off  from 
us,  I  desire  his  place  may  not  be  vacated  otherwise  then  by 
his  own  voluntary  resignation.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
parts,  and  will  do  well  in  any  way  that  he  takes  to.  I  pray 
God  direct  him  for  the  best.  Mr.  Henry  seems  to  be  fixed 
and  I  verily  beleeve  is  resolved  to  accommodate  himself  to 
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that  profession  which  he  designes,  both  by  his  diligence  in 
study  and  by  his  good  conversation ;  and  that  he  will  no  lesse 
approve  himself  upon  account  of  learning  and  vertue  then 
two  other  gentlemen  of  noble  familyes  have  dene  amongst  us, 
the  late  Dr.  North  and  the  present  Dr.  Mountague. 

“  My  Lord,  what  I  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
concerning  the  value  of  the  old  Fellowships,  was  onely  in 
point  of  faithfullnes,  and  that  I  might  not  be  blamed  after¬ 
wards.  But  I  think  Mr.  Henry  Finch  and  Mr.  Isham  do  so 
understand  one  another  as  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Isham  stayes 
there  will  be  no  inconvenience  upon  that  account.  I  now 
crave  pardon  of  your  Lordship  for  this  interruption,  and  take 
leave.”  2  pp. 

James  II.  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1684-5,  March  23.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Summons  to 
attend  the  Coronation  on  April  23  next.  Sign  manual. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  to  the  Same. 

1 685,  April  3.  Whitehall. — The  King,  being  very  well  assured 
of  his  Lordship’s  zeal  for  his  service,  desires  him  to  employ 
all  his  interest  and  endeavours  that  Lord  Brackley  and 
Mr.  Hackett  may  be  chosen  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Bucks.  Signed.  \  p. 

•  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Same. 

1685,  April  13. — Informing  him  that  he  has  been  appointed 
“  to  be  assistant  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  Sewer  to  the 
Queen,”  at  the  coronation,  and  requesting  him  to  be  at  the 
House  of  Lords  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  in  his  robes  and  ivith  his  coronet,  in  order  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  Signed  “  Norfolk  and 
Marshall.”  1  p.  Seal  of  arms. 

The  Great  Chamberlain. 

[1685,  April?] — He  claims  “To  carry  the  King  his  shirt 
and  cloathes  the  morning  of  the  Coronation  and  with  the  Lord 
Chamberlayne  to  dresse  the  King.  To  have  fortie  yards  of 
crymson  velvett  for  a  robe  ;  allsoe  the  King’s  bedd  and  bedding 
and  furniture  of  his  chamber  where  hee  lay  the  night  beefore, 
with  his  wearing  apparrell  and  nightgowne.  Allsoe  to  serve 
the  King  with  water  beefore  and  after  dinner,  and  to  have 
the  basons  and  towells.” 

Capt.  William  Booth  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

1685,  Oct.  19.  Grafton,  in  Tangier  Bay.— “  This  comes 
by  Capt.  Carvarth,  who  hath  my  Lord  Dartmouth’s  orders 
to  receive  on  board  of  him  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanger, 
to  transport  them  for  England.  We  are  all  hard  at  worke  in 
the  mineing  and  destroying  the  town  and  mould,  which  we 
find  very  difficult  to  be  done.  ...  My  Lord  Dartmouth 
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resolves  to  throw  every  stone  down  before  he  quits  the  place. 

I  pray  your  interest  that  I  may  not  be  paid  off  when  I 
come  home.  “  Your  Lordship  is  not  unsensable  now  ill 
my  usage  was  in  Admiral  Herbert’s  time  .  .  .  and  I  dare 
be  bold  to  say  that  we  have  not  a  commander  in  the  fleet 
of  soe  old  standing  as  I  am  but  what  have  had  profitable 
voyages  by  carrying  money,  which  as  yett  I  never  had. 

2  pp. 

Lessees  of  the  Countess  of  Exeter’s  lands. 

1685[-6],  Feb.  23.— Indented  deed  in  relation  to  a  lease 
taken  of  the  jointure  lands  of  the  Countess  of  Exeter  by  the 
following  parties,  all  of  whom  sign  and  seal  the  deed  ;  viz. — 
the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Nottingham,  Countess  of  Scarsdale, 
Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Anne  Franc-klin,  Abraham  Bende, 
John  Rotherham,  Walter,  Henry  (sen.)  and  Henry  (jun.)  St. 
John.  1  sheet. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1688,  May  21.  King’s  Weston.— I  have  waited  to  answer 
yours  of  April  28  until  I  could  send  your  Lordship  (as  now 
I  do)  Lord  Ormond’s  acknowledgments  for  your  great  kindness 
to  the  poor  French  Lady. 

“  I  confesse  I  had  an  other  motive  to  write,  and  it  wras  my 
indignation  to  see  how  your  good  father  is  reflected  on  in 
Sir  Roger  Lestrange’s  late  booke  touching  the  death  of 
Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey.  I  had  curiosity  to  read  that 
subject,  because  I  was  troubled  in  Parliament  about  one 
circumstance  of  it  and  because  I  had  alsoe  many  notions 
before  that  this  poore  man  was  of  a  melancholly  race  and 
might  possibly  distroy  himselfe,  as  this  booke  makes  out. 

“  ’Tis  one  part  of  Sir  Roger’s  businesse  to  shew  that  the 
two  brothers  to  Sir  Edmund  were  conscious  of  this  selfe- 
murther,  and  that  their  greatest  concerne  next  to  the  shame 
of  it  was  to  save  the  estate,  and  from  p.  193  to  208  their 
industry  herein  is  sett  forth,  and  how  by  Mr.  Falls’  evidence 
it  appears  they  were  often  with  my  Lord  Chancellour  to  this 
end,  and  that  my  Lord’s  whole  family  did  soe  understand  it. 
And  the  booke  adds  how  application  was  after  made  to  the 
Lord  Privy  Seale  [Anglesey]  to  the  same  intent,  yett  that 
after  all  this  the  brothers  turne  the  murther  on  the  Papists, 
that  three  innocent  men  are  hanged  up  for  it,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  brought  to  the  brinck  of  ruinne  by  it. 

“  Thus  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  although  my  Lord 
Chancellour  knew  from  the  brothers  how  the  man  came  by 
his  death  (for  else  the  estate  could  not  have  been  in  danger) 
his  Lordship  was  silent  and  lett  all  this  torrent  of  iniquity 
to  proceede  against  the  Papists  and  against  the  innocent 
bloud. 

“  Sir  Roger  thinks  noe  man  can  now  sweare  (who  deserves 
beleive)  that  this  secret  was  not  imparted  to  his  Lordship, 
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for  tis  a  negative  and  my  Lord  is  alsoe  dead.  Yett  doubtlesse 
every  man  must  beleive  without  swearing  that  unlesse  it 
were  a  secret  even  noe  madd  man  would  conceale  or  partake 
in  soe  vile  and  dangerous  a  thing. 

“  But  Sir  Roger  himselfe  spoyles  it  for  a  secret,  first  in 
shewing  how  that  not  onely  the  brothers  but  Sir  Edmund’s 
family  friends  and  relations  and  Mr.  Falls  and  all  my  Lord 
Chancellour’s  family  discoursed  of  the  thing. 

“  Next  in  making  my  Lord  Privy  Seale  a  party  to  it,  for  at 
this  time  his  Lordship  was  remarkably  civill  to  the  Papists, 
as  by  a  few  reflections  will  appeare. 

“  1-  His  Lordship  on  the  late  King’s  restauration  was 
made  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  in  1668  exchanged  it 
for  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  England,  but  fell  under  such 
tribulation  for  his  Irish  accounts  that  he  was  throwne  out  of 
his  place,  and  dismist  the  Councill  for  eighteen  monthes. 

“  2.  In  1670  Colonel  Talbott  came  over  as  Agent  to  distroy 
the  Irish  Settlement,  upon  which  his  Lordship  (on  due 
considerations)  was  readmitted  to  the  Councill,  where  he  bent 
all  his  indeavours  to  subvert  that  worke  which  he  had  cheifely 
compiled.  And  in  the  comission  which  followed  to  inspect 
that  Settlement  he  was  the  prime  agent,  and  my  Lord  of 
Ormond  left  out. 

“  3.  In  1672  his  Lordship  defends  the  Declaration  soe 
vigerously  in  Parlyament  that  he  is  soon  after  made  Lord 
Privy  Seale,  to  the  displacing  of  three  honest  gentlemen  then 
Commissioners,  tho’  one  of  them  a  Roman  Catholick. 

“  But  from  that  time  forward  noe  other  good  Catholick 
had  cause  to  complaine  of  his  Lordship,  but  on  the  contrary 
when  the  Plott  broake  forth  his  Lordship  was  blasted  for 
sheltering  of  Popish  prists,  for  intrigues  with  Mrs.  Cellier 
and  Captain  Dangerfield,  and  for  having  thirty  masses  each 
morning  sayd  in  Ireland  for  the  good  of  his  soule.  And  if 
I  mistake  not,  Sir  Peter  Pett  has  lately  publisht  a  folio  called 
the  Happy  State  of  England ,  where  this  noble  earl  is  vindi¬ 
cated  from  the  reflections  of  an  Affidavit  published  by 
the  House  of  Commons  anno  1680  in  reference  to  these 
imputations. 

“  But  this  much  is  manifest,  that  his  Lordship  had  noe  other 
temptation  about  that  time  to  publish  a  booke  against  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  (then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  and  in  it 
to  shew  that  the  Irish  Rebellion  had  beene  hatcht  at  Whitehall, 
then  to  extricate  himselfe  from  impending  dangers  for  Popish 
inclinations.  And  it  was  a  sacrifize  that  the  Faction  accepted 
at  his  hands. 

“  This  I  think  will  vindicate  that  Lord  from  the  absurdity 
of  concealing  a  thing  soe  dangerous  at  that  time  to  the  Papists 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  Court.  And  if  the  secret  were  not 
revealed  unto  him  as  the  booke  affirms,  ’tis  for  the  other  motives 
as  improbable  that  it  was  ever  revealed  to  my  Lord 
Chancellour. 
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“  I  will  add  of  my  owne  remembrance  something  to  this 
effect.  Sir  Edmund  was  missing  on  Saturday  the  12  of  October 
1678,  and  Sir  Roger  sayes  that  the  brothers  made  their  first 
application  to  my  Lord  Chancellour  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
after,  and  followed  him  to  the  Councill.  Now  I  dare  afhrme 
and  perhaps  the  minutes  I  then  tooke  would  make  it  out 
(they  did  lye  with  Sir  George  Treby  as  Chaireman  of  the 
Secret  Committee)  that  it  was  on  the  Monday  morning  when 
my  Lord  came  to  the  Committee  of  the  Councill  he  told  their 
Lordships  how  the  two  brothers  of  Sir  Edmund  had  beene 
with  him  about  his  absence  and  would  needes  beleive  that 
their  brother  was  murthered  by  the  Papists.  But  his  Lordship 
told  it  in  such  a  sort  (seeing  the  man  had  beene  then  wanting 
but  two  nights)  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  and  noe  order 
given. 

“  But  when  his  Lordship  came  on  Tuesday  morning  to 
the  Committee  he  told  the  Lords  againe  how  the  two  brothers 
still  followed  him,  and  that  he  could  give  them  noe  other 
answer  then  to  attend  the  Committee.  Heruppon  they  were 
called  in  and  there  made  such  a  story  to  the  Lords  as  I  had 
order  presently  to  draw  up  a  forme  of  enquiry  concerning 
Sir  Edmond  to  be  printed  and  dispersed  about.  And  this  I 
did,  and  read  it  to  the  Board,  and  after  gave  it  to  Newcomb 
the  printer  of  the  Savoy.  Yett  having  then  in  my  owne 
fancy  some  scruple  in  this  matter,  I  bid  the  printer  to  sett 
the  letters  but  not  strike  off  till  he  heard  from  me  in  the 
afternoone.  It  hapned  in  two  houres  after  that  Harry  Thynn 
came  to  my  house  with  a  story  how  melancholly  Sir  Edmund 
had  appeared  on  the  Fryday  before  at  the  Lady  Pratts.  Upon 
this  I  writt  presently  to  the  printer  to  forbeare  till  further 
order,  and  very  soone  after  came  the  two  brothers  to  expostu¬ 
late  with  me  for  stopping  the  Committee’s  order. 

“  I  told  them  it  would  next  morning  be  Councill  day,  that 
I  was  very  tender  of  the  honour  of  the  Board,  and  would 
then  represent  what  I  had  heard  of  their  brother’s  melancholly, 
who  perhaps  was  but  stept,  for  a  few  dayes  into  the  country  ; 
and  herewith  they  seemed  to  acquiesse.  On  the  next  morning 
they  attended,  but  ere  the  Councill  was  satt  the  late  Duke 
of  Norfolke  came  with  a  story  that  Sir  Edmund  was  privately 
mairyed  to  the  widdow  of  Mr.  Ofley  the  lawyer,  which  putt 
the  matter  into  laughter  for  that  day,  but  on  Thursday  the 
16th  the  body  was  found  in  the  Feilds. 

From  all  this  I  presume  to  infer  that  the  brothers  never 
told  my  Lord  any  more  at  his  house  then  what  he  on  the 
Monday  and  they  alsoe  on  the  Tuesday  told  the  Committee, 
not  any  suspicion  of  selfe-murther,  but  plainely  charging 
the  Papists.  Nor  was  my  Lord  Chancellour  or  Lord  Privy 
Seale  fitt  instruments  to  save  the  estate,  especially  since  the 
King  was  then  at  New  Market,  as  he  had  beene  from  Tuesday 
the  first  of  October,  and  returned  not  till  after  the  dead  body 
was  found.  The  proper  application  had  beene  to  the  Secretaryes 
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of  State,  who  were  then  both  in  towne  ;  or  rather  to  have 
posted  downe  to  New  Market,  there  to  make  friends  and  to 
have  begged  what  was  forfeited  to  his  Majesty  by  the  selfe- 
murther. 

“  I  pray  your  Lordship  pardon  for  this  troublesome  effect 
of  my  reverence  to  the  memory  of  your  exellent  father.” 
7  pp. 

Lord  Middleton  to  the  Lords  [Commissioners  to  the  Prince 

of  Orange], 

1688,  Dec.  10,  8  at  night.  Whitehall. — Ther  being  nothing 
in  your  Lordships’  letter  of  the  8th  instant  that  requird  any 
further  directions  from  his  Majesty,  I  stopd  the  messenger 
by  his  command,  till  he  could  have  ane  account  from  you 
of  the  Prince  of  Oranges  answer  to  your  proposition,  which 
was  expected  this  morning  ;  but  since  wee  may  judge  of  your 
impatience  by  our  own,  I  will  no  longer  deferr  acquainting 
your  Lordships,  that  this  morning  his  Majesty  was  pleasd 
to  declare,  that  he  had  thought  fitt  to  send  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  a  place  wher  they  might  be  safe.  I 
need  say  nothing  of  some  accidents  that  have  happend  in 
our  army,  since  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  have  heard  of  them 
alreadie.  His  Majesty  not  knowing  how  matters  goe  with  you, 
leaves  them  wholly  to  your  Lordships’  prudence  to  judge  of  them, 
so  as  to  continue  ther,  or  come  away,  as  you  thinke  his  service 
requires  ;  the  King  has  allowd  all  the  papists  in  London  and 
Middlesex  to  be  disarmd,  the  diffrent  passions  that  the  people 
here  are  posessd  with,  are  more  easily  imagind,  then  describd.” 
Holograph.  1  \  pp. 

G[uillahme],  Prince  d’  Orange. 

1688,  Dec.  20.  St.  James.— Order  to  Thomas  Atterbury, 
Clerk  of  the  chequer  to  the  messengers,  to  summon  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  to  meet  him  in  the  Queen’s  Council 
Chamber  at  St.  James  the  following  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 
Copy.  |  p. 

The  Convention  Parliament. 

1688,  Dec.  29.  St.  James. — Summons  to  Daniel,  Earl  of 
Nottingham  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Westminster  [he. 
the  Convention  Parliament]  on  the  22nd  January  next. 
Printed  form.  Signed,  in  reddish  ink,  G.  Prince  d’  Orange. 

James  II  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

1688,  Dec. — Proceedings  of  the  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham 
and  Godolphin,  sent  by  King  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Copies  of  the  Commissioners’  Credentials  and  Instructions  ; 
letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord  Feverham, 
desiring  a  pass  for  one  whom  he  is  sending  to  the  Princess  ; 
the  Commissioners’  Pass  from  the  Prince  ;  then -  letter  to 
Schonberg  and  his  reply  ;  their  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton  ; 
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their  speech  to  the  Prince  at  their  first  audience  ;  another 
dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton  (with  account  of  their 
audience)  ;  the  Prince’s  answer  to  them,  and  their  reply  to 
it. 

At  the  end,  Note  that  “  the  Prince’s  answer  with  their 
Lordships’  reply  were  sent  from  Littlecott  on  Monday  the 
10th  of  December  at  12  o’clock  by  Will.  Travers,  express  ; 
who  arrived  at  Whitehall  about  9  that  night ;  his  Majesty 
withdrawing  himself  about  the  2  next  morning.  My  Lords 
Commissioners  had  no  time  then  to  write,  but  ordered 
Mr.  Wynne  to  inclose  the  said  papers  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton.” 
15  pp. 

E.  S[tillingfleet  ?]*  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1688-9,  March  8. — I  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  papers, 
which  I  have  perused,  and  think  the  last  part  fittest  to  be  added 
to  the  Bill,  “  if  time  be  given  to  prepare  the  matters  therein 
mentioned  to  another  Parliament,  when  a  Convocation  may 
sitt  to  approve  what  is  done.  Without  which  our  clergy 
will  hardly  come  into  it,  and  such  a  Convocation  is  at  present 
impracticable.  Therefore,  all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to 
appoint  and  nominate  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  of 
the  two  Archbishops  and  several  Bishops,  and  some  Deans 
and  Archdeacons  about  this  town,  with  some  other  clergymen 
here  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  two  from  the  Universities  ; 
with  such  assistants  of  civilians  as  they  shall  think  fitt,  to 
prepare  what  is  necessary  as  to  a  new  book  of  Canons  and 
the  reforming  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
which  is  a  work  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one  person. 
And  the  time  of  six  weeks  is  too  little  for  so  great  a  work  ; 
I  rather  think  the  whole  summer  will  be  little  enough  for  it. 
But  great  care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  persons  nominated  in 
the  Commission,  or  else  it  will  be  a  greater  reproach  to  us 
than  if  nothing  had  been  offered.  1  p. 

Instructions  for  Admiral  Herbert. 

1688-9,  March  11. — Is  immediately  to  sail  to  the  chops  of 
the  Channel,  and  when  off  Scilly,  to  send  a  boat  to  some  Irish 
port,  to  learn  whether  “  the  late  King  James  ”  has  arrived 
in  that  kingdom,  and  gain  intelligence  of  his  strength  &c. 
Meanwhile  he  is  to  cruise  between  Ouessant  and  Scilly  and 
the  coast  of  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent  the  enemy  sending 
troops,  arms  &c.  to  Ireland  or  Scotland.  If  he  hears  that  King 
James  is  arrived  he  is  to  send  some  ships  to  cruise  between  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  to  endeavour 
to  take  or  destroy  the  ships  which  brought  over  the  said  late 
king  ;  any  French  ships  of  war  met  with  in  the  Irish  sea  or 

The  only  holograph  letter  of  Stillingfleet’s  to  be  found  amongst  the 
State  Papers  is  of  20  years  earlier  date,  but  the  characteristics  of  the  hand 
are  sufficiently  alike  to  support  the  inherent  probability  that  the  letter  is 
from  him. 
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within  20  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  or  any  vessels  of  any 
nation  whatever  (“  not  sent  by  us  ”)  bringing  arms,  ammunition 
or  soldiers  to  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

Is  to  assist  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  as  occasion  shall 
require.  Is  to  learn,  so  far  as  he  can  without  hazarding  his 
ships,  what  ships  are  fitting  out  at  Brest,  and  to  send  up 
particulars  about  them.  And  is  to  give  all  the  assistance  and 
protection  he  can  to  ships  belonging  to  the  States  General,  “  so 
as  ”  he  does  not  prejudice  the  other  services.  Entry  Book*  p.  4. 

Additional  Instructions,  signed  and  corrected  by  the  King. 
In  case  he  takes  the  ship  in  which  the  late  king  is,  he  is  to 
treat  the  said  King  with  respect,  and  transport  him  to  some 
port  belonging  to  the  States  General,  disposing  of  him  into 
such  persons’  hands  as  the  said  States  shall  appoint. 

Endorsed  by  Nottingham  :  “  This  was  altered  by  the  King 
and  another  fair  copy  signed  by  him,  March  11,  88-9.”  \  p. 

Also  copy  in  Entry  Book,  p.  5. 

Lucy  Armstronge  to  Lord  [Nottingham?]. 

1689,  March  14. — “When  I  was  to  wate  on  your  Lordship 
to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  concerning  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  you  ordered  mee  to  put  it  into  writinge,  which  I  have 
done  in  the  best  method  I  am  able,  but  a  woman  not  daring 
to  trust  a  man.  Tis  as  followes. 

“  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  bee  in  company  with  a  gentel- 
woman  of  my  acquaintance  that  has  allways  bin  brought 
up  in  the  Romish  faith,  but  sine  is  become  a  convirt.  I 
hapened  to  ask  her  what  news.  She  tould  mee  Mrs.  Wilks 
was  to  visit  her  before  she  went  for  France,  and  thinking  her 
to  bee  of  her  old  religion  still,  made  to  her  this  discovery  : 
That  on  Trinity  Sonday  last  she  was  with  the  quine,  and 
delivered  her  of  a  daughter  still  borne  ;  whether  at  full  time 
or  noe  I  know  not.  That  having  a  child  of  two  days  ould 
redy,  took  what  belonged  to  the  dead  child  and  put  about  it, 
and  soe  showed  it  to  company,  noe  body  being  prive  to  this 
but  Dokter  Wallgreve,  the  prests  and  some  few  women. 
A  great  deal  more  she  tould  mee  which  is  too  teados  to  put 
downe  in  rightinge,  but  withall  that  the  dead  child  was  buried 
in  a  meane  place,  and  that  it  was  pity  it  should  not  have  bin 
taken  of  and  buried  in  Wesminster.  This  same  gentelwoman 
goinge  not  longe  after  about  some  bisnis  to  Father  Goodwin 
tould  him  the  story,  and  whos  mouth  she  had  it  from.  Hee 
confirmed  it  againe,  he  now  lieng  in  privat  and  disguised 
in  women’s  cloues.  .  .  .  This  I  can  testify  upon  outh  if  it 
can  be  sarvicable  to  ther  Majesties.  ...”  1 1  PP- 

Information  by  M.  Sterling. 

n  688-9,]  March  14. — Confirming  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  told  by 

*  The  documents  noted  as  being  in  Entry  Book  are  calendared  from  a 
volume  bound  in  white  vellum,  marked  “Private  Entries. 
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Mrs.  Amell,*  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  and  adding  the 
detail  that  after  the  boy  was  put  into  bed,  the  company  was 
called  in,  and  the  King  “being  all  that  while  a  shaving,  as 
soon  as  he  came  in,  ordered  Mrs.  Wilks  500  guineas.  Mrs. 
Arnell  also  said  that  “  she  met  father  Lowe  in  womans 
close  and  forehead  cloth  and  mask,  who  pulled  it  off  and  shaked 
hands  with  her.”  1  p. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1688-9,]  March  19.  Portsmouth.— Finds  only  six  ships 
at  Spithead,  one  of  them  a  fire-ship.  Has  sent  to  the  Downs 
the  three  ships  which  he  does  not  design  to  take  for  Ireland, 
and  which  may  be  employed  to  intercept  ships  bound  from 
Dunkirk  for  Scotland.  If  it  were  possible  to  send  the  fleet 
two  months  pay,  it  would  be  of  infinite  service.  Holograph. 
3  pp. 


Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Same. 

1688[— 9],  March  23.  Channell  Row. — Concerning  their 
arrangement  for  the  coming  season.  The  charges  for  65  men 
of  war  and  8  fireships  are  estimated  at  892,060?.  ;  and  for 
22  men  of  war  and  2  fireships  for  convoys  and  to  attend  the 
plantations,  236,080?.  All  these  last,  except  the  Montagu, 
are  hired  ships.  They  pray  him  to  move  his  Majesty  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  more  small  ships  should  not  be  speedily  built. 
5  signatures.  2  pp. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Same. 

1689,  March  26.  Spithead. — The  Irish  Committee  have 
sent  me  orders  to  ship  on  board  English  ships  the  arms  and 
ammunition  now  lying  on  board  of  some  Dutch  ships  at 
Exmouth,  and  send  them  to  Londonderry  under  sufficient 
convoy.  I  think  these  orders  should  have  been  directed  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  for  I  am  not  impowered 
to  obey  any  orders  but  theirs,  unless  immediately  signed 
by  the  King.  “  I  would  not  have  the  service  suffer  for  a 
nicety,”  and  therefore  -a.m  seeing  the  orders  executed,  but 
for  the  future,  desire  that  they  may  come  in  the  proper  way. 
Sir  John  Berry  with  the  fleet  from  the  Downs  is  in  sight, 
but  the  small  frigates  from  the  river  have  not  yet  come,  and 
it  will  take  us  two  days  to  pay  off  the  turned  over  men. 
Holograph.  1 1  pp. 

Information  by  John  Taaffe. 

1689,  March  29.— Has  been  this  morning  told  by  Captain 
St.  Ange  that  he  and  two  other  officers  had  made  their 
escape  out  of  Berry  Street,  near  St.  James,  where  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  about  fifteen  weeks.  King  James  had  sent 

*  Perhaps  the  Mrs.  Arnauld,  a  warrant  to  arrest  whom  was  issued  on 
March  28  of  this  year.  See  Cal.  S.P.  Dorn,.,  under  date. 
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to  him  by  an  Irishman  that  he  was  sorry  at  his  being  in  prison, 
and  St.  Ange  was  making  ready  to  go  over  to  him  by  a  ship 
which  had  carried  several  beyond  seas  in  order  to  go  into 
France,  which  ship  was  now  in  the  river,  ready  to  sail  for 
Scotland.  Signed.  Sworn  before  Lord  Nottingham. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  March  30.  Elizabeth.  Spithead. — I  am  very  sorry 
to  date  from  this  place,  the  service  calling  so  earnestly  for 
the  ships  elsewhere,  but  the  wind  is  so  contrary  that  we  cannot 
sail  to  the  Westward.  I  have  written  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners  to  hasten  out  the  small  frigates  and  the  tenders, 
for  they  will  be  of  mighty  use  to  us.  I  hope  our  coming  on 
the  Irish  coast  will  alter  the  face  of  affairs  there.  “  I  could 
wish  we  had  a  regiment  or  two  ordered  aboard  ;  I  fancy  we 
mought  make  very  good  use  of  them.  I  proposed  it  long  before 

1  came  out  of  town,  but  had  no  answer.”  If  they  were  sent 
to  Chester,  we  could  easily  get  them  to  the  fleet.  Holograph. 

2  pp. 

Additional  Instructions  to  Admiral  Herbert. 

1689,  March  30. — Is  to  send  some  of  his  lesser  ships  to  cruise 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  even  if  the  late  King  is  not 
landed  in  Ireland.  Copy.  J  p. 

William  III  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,  March.] — Summons  to  the  Earl  and  his  wife  to 
attend  his  own  and  the  Queen’s  coronation  on  April  11  next. 
Sign  Manual.  Countersigned  Norfolke  and  Marshall.  1  p. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Same. 

[1689,  April  1.] — Will  send  some  ships  to  cruize  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  the  King  commands,  and  will  sail 
himself  as  soon  as  the  wind  will  let  him,  “  well  knowing  of 
what  importance  it  is  to  gett  the  fleet  to  a  propper  station.” 
Holograph.  1  p. 

Endorsed:  “April  1,  ’89.  Admiral  Herbert’s  letter.” 

Richard  Warre  to  the  Same. 

[1689*,]  April  1. — “My  Lady  Preston  has  delivered  me 
back  the  passe  though  very  unwillingly,  in  regard  it  makes 
her  deferre  her  journey,  which  shee  was  ready  to  begin  this 
morning.  Shee  intends  to  go  on  Thursday,  and  begs  the 
favor  shee  may  have  a  passe  then.  The  messenger  has  taken 
the  barber  Greenway,  and  I  will  waite  upon  my  Lord 
Shrewsbury  to  examine  him,  and  if  I  can  prevaile  with  him 
to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  ship  and  master,  I  will  acquaint 
Mr.  Bowles  with  it,  that  he  may  get  the  Commissioners’  order 

*  The  warrant  for  Greenway’s  arrest  was  issued  on  March  1,  1089.  Lady 
Preston’s  pass  was  granted  on  April  9.  See  Gal.  S.P.  Dom.,  under  these 
dates. 
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for  stopping  her.  The  book  of  names  is  not  taken,  some 
other  books  are,  wherein  are  some  names,  though  I  know 
not  whether  of  much  use.”  1  p. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,  April,  early  in.]  Elizabeth.  Off  Scilly. — Meeting 
this  day  with  an  English  merchant  ship  in  distresse  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  little  hard  to  leave  her  soe  ;  I  therefore  send 
the  Advice  to  tow  her  into  Plimouth,  for  she  has  neyther 
masts  nor  rudder  to  help  herself.” 

.  I  hope  to-night  or  to-morrow  to  double  Scilly,  and  thence 
to  stretch  over  for  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  I  trust  to  gaift 
more  certain  intelligence  than  at  sea.  I  meet  with  such 
various  reports  that  I  know  not  how  to  give  credit  to  any, 
but  they  generally  agree  that  besides  the  men  of  war  sailed 
out  of  Brest,  seven  are  sailed  out  of  Rochefort.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  meet  with  them  all  together,  for  I  have  but 
twelve,  and  one  fire-ship.  Holograph.  2  pp.  Received  on 
April  15. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Herbert. 

1689,  April  12.— -It  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  on  your 
arrival  between  Scotland  and  Ireland  you  give  notice  to 
Duke  Hamilton,  and  send  the  ship  which  brings  this  to  some 
port  in  England,  to  stay  there  for  any  letters  the  King  shall 
command  to  be  sent  to  you. 

“  You  may  be  assured  that  the  late  King  James  is  in  Ireland. 
The  last  letters  from  thence  say  that  he  was  at  Dublin  and 
designed  to  go  into  the  North.”  Draft.  %  p.  Also  Entry 
Book,  p.  7. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  April  14.  Elizabeth,  in  Kinsale  Road. — “  We  made 
this  coast  on  Friday  last  and  fell  in  between  Kingsale  and 
Cork.  I  sent  a  small  vessell  into  the  harbour  of  Cork 
that  brought  me  off  a  boat  and  eyght  Irishmen.  From  them 
I  understood  that  the  late  King  James  was  landed  abowt 
a  month  since  at  Kingsale  by  a  French  fleet  consisting  of 
two  and  twenty  under  English  colours ;  that  he  made  very 
little  stay  eyther  at  Kingsale  or  Cork  but  went  streyght  to 
Dublin  and  that  soone  after  his  departure  the  French  fleet 
sayled  ;  that  they  landed  abowt  150  officers,  a  great  quantity 
of  arms  and  amunition. 

“  In  the  afternoone  a  small  French  sloope  came  owtof  Kingsale 
harbour  and  steered  away  to  the  eastward  alongst  shoare ; 
wee  gave  her  chase  but  she  sayled  soe  well  that  she  got  back 
into  Kingsale  harbour  that ”  night.  The  Henriette  yacht 
had  the  oportunity  of  exchanging  some  shot  with  her  before 
she  gott  in. 

“  Saterday  wee  stood  in  with  Kingsale  and  anchored  between 
the  harbour’s  mouth  and  the  old  Head.  I  sent  my  boat  into 
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the  harbour,  at  which  the  Castle  fired  several  guns  ;  when 
they  had  taken  a  view  of  the  harbour  they  returned.  The 
same  evening  three  English  came  off  that  confirm  the 
former  account  and  say  further  that  the  small  French 
sloop  wee  chased  came  owt  of  Brest  Tuesday  last  with  letters, 
and  says  she  is  followed  by  a  fleet  of  forty  sayle  on  which 
there  are  imbarct  a  considerable  number  of  French  soldiers 
which  may  be  expected  every  day.  I  mean  to  wayte  there 
arrivall,  thought  to  tell  you  trew  I  could  hartily  wish  I  were 
strengthend  by  the  conjunction  of  at  least  those  ships 
destind  for  these  seas,  though  I  hope  with  these  if  wee  meet 
the  French  to  prevent  some  of  them  from  landing.  I  must 
needs  say  that  since  I  have  talkd  with  these  people  I  am 
mightily  confirmed  that  two  regiments  in  the  fleet  would 
have  been  of  infinitt  servisse,  for  with  theyr  help  and  a  number 
of  arms  I  am  very  confident  wee  mought  not  only  have  made 
owr  selves  masters  of  this  place  but  put  all  this  cuntry  into 
sutch  a  posture  as  would  at  least  have  given  a  great  diversion. 
I  cannot  yet  thinck  it  to  late  if  his  Majesty  thincks  it  fitt 
and  indeed  I  cannot  but  believe  it  of  mighty  importance 
to  put  the  ennemy  owt  of  possesion  of  a  place  of  security 
to  all  ships  that  at  any  tyme  may  be  ordered  to  bring  them 
succours,  withowt  which  I  doe  not  thinck  the  late  King  can 
make  such  stay  in  Ireland  or  the  Irish  hold,  owt  against  any 
reasonable  force  of  the  King’s.  This  is  my  opinion  which 
I  humbly  as  I  ever  have  done  submitt  to  his  Majesty.  If 
he  should  happen  to  thinck  it  reasonable  I  would  desire  there 
mought  be  eyther  blanck  comissions  sent  or  a  power  to  grant 
comissions  to  sutch  protestants  of  the  cuntry  as  are  willing 
to  rise  in  arms  ;  it  is  a  thing  that  I  believe  they  thinck  soe 
nessesary  to  theyr  owne  preservation  that  they  will  need 
noe  other  inducement  then  a  good  oportunity.  I  have 
attempted  twice  last  night  to  putt  some  of  these  men  that 
came  off  a  shore  againe  in  order  to  getting  intelligence,  but 
have  not  been  able  undiscovered  to  doe  it,  there  being  guards 
in  severall  places.  I  meane  to  try  againe  to-night  and  if  I 
cannot,  to-morrow  morning  I  will  try  how  the  Irish  can  indure 
shott. 

“  All  the  best  of  theyre  forces  are  drawne  towards  the 
north  and  this  part  of  the  cuntry  left  to  the  guard  of  new 
raysed  men  that  as  I  am  informed  dayly  desert.  It  is  lykewise 
sayde  that  the  late  King  brought  but  little  money  with  him 
and  that  these  new  soldiers  receive  very  little  subsistance. 
The  late  King  has  made  severall  new  creations,  Tirconnell 
a  duke  and  Macarty  knight  of  the  Garter.  Bandon  had 
yellded  before  the  late  King  landed  and  it  is  sayed  that  the 
comissions  run  in  the  French  King’s  name,  having  agreed 
upon  his  being  re-establisht  in  England  and  Scotland  to  yeeld 
Ireland  to  the  French,  and  that  upon  owr  apearing  before 
this  place  Makillecut  that  is  governor  of  the  fort  was  preparing 
to  withdraw  his  forces  in  order  to  leaving  the  castle  into  the 
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possession  of  the  French,  for  it  seems  they  mistooke  us  for 
them  till  wee  came  near,  and  indeed  I  cannot  tell  but  there 
may  be  something  in  it  if  really  they  expect  French  forces, 
for  me  thincks  the  King  of  France  would  hardly  venter  any 
number  of  men  withowt  a  secure  place  by  which  he  may 
relieve  or  withdraw  them,  and  if  the  French  are  wonce  in 
possession  of  this  place  and  have  tyme  to  fortify  it  to  the 
land  as  well  as  it  is  to  the  sea,  it  will  not  be  reduced  without 
much  blood,  tyme  and  money.  I  doe  not  know  whether  1 
reason  right  but  thinck  it  my  duty  to  desire  you  will  please 
to  lay  it  before  his  Majesty,  to  whome  as  in  duty  bound  I 
submitt  as  becomes  a  faithfull  subject.”  6  pp. 

The  Earl  or  Nottingham  to  King  William  III. 

1689,  April  16. — The  enclosed  draft  of  a  petition  to  your 
Majesty  I  received  from  Mr.  Rowland  Gwin  of  Carmarthen. 
I  guess  it  to  be  rather  a  libell  than  a  design  to  disturb 
your  Majesty’s  government,  for  nobody  appears  to  promote 
it  or  to  desire  subscriptions  for  it.  I  also  enclose  an  extract 
of  some  letters,  one  of  which  agrees  with  what  Admiral 
Herbert  writes,  of  ships  sailing  out  of  Rochfort  as  well  as 
Brest.  He  has  but  twelve  men  of  war  and  one  fireship  (though 
expecting  others  to  follow)  and  I  have  urged  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners  to  hasten  out  the  rest  with  all  possible  expedi¬ 
tion. 

The  Deputies  from  Holland  being  not  returned  from 
Hampton,  the  Treaty  could  not  be  signed  to-day,  as  I  hope  it 
may  be  to-morrow.  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  press  the 
despatch  of  their  ships.  Draft.  2  pp. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  April  17.  Off  Cork. — I  have  little  to  add  to  my 
last  but  that  a  southerly  gale  has  forced  us  from  before  Kingsale 
as  far  east  as  Dungarven.  We  have  had  several  fruitless 
chaces  after  French  ships,  but  they  come  out  clean,  and  so 
outsail  us.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  as  fast  as  ships  are  fitted 
out  in  England  they  may  be  sent  hither,  that  I  may  send 
the  foul  ships  home,  “  for  they  indeed  can  be  of  little  serviss 
here  till  wee  meet  ships  that  resolve  to  give  us  battel,  nor  then 
so  serviceable  as  cleane  ships  would  be.  The  wind  is  now 
come  up  to  the  S.E.  and  to  S.  and  lookes  as  if  it  would  be 
more  easterly  ;  tis  probable  it  will  bring  the  French,  and  I 
hope  the  rest  of  our  frigats  too,  for  tis  possible  we  may  stand 
in  need  of  them,  for  though  the  battell  is  not  allways  to  the 
strong,  yet  the  ods  seem  to  be  of  that  syde,  and  1  am  sure 
we  have  hitherto  found  the  race  to  the  swift,  and  it  is  therefore 
that  I  the  more  earnestly  desire  cleane  ships.  ...  I  find 
myself  instructed  to  protect  his  Majesties  protestant  subjects 
in  Ireland,  but  find  no  clear  instruction  how  to  behave  myself 
towards  the  Irish  papists.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his 
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Majesties  further  pleasure  in  it,  for  I  believe  wee  may  have 
frequent  oportunities  of  doing  them  mischief.”  3  pp* 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Herbert. 

1689,  April  19. — On  receipt  of  yours  dated  off  Scilly  the 
King  thinks  fit  to  give  you  the  enclosed  instructions. 

The  intelligence  from  France  is  very  various,  but  I  think 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  considerable 
fleet  designed  for  Ireland  or  England,  and  so  I  hope  you  have 
now  all  your  ships  with  you. 

Those  that  have  not  yet  followed  you  only  want  men,  for 
which  the  Admiralty  has  been  ordered  to  issue  press  warrants  ; 
there  is  an  embargo  on  all  ships,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
have  voted  an  address  to  the  King,  advising  him  to  a  war 
with  France.  The  King  has  pressed  the  Dutch  ministers 
to  send  such  of  their  ships  as  are  ready  to  join  with  you,  but 
I  fear  they  are  not  as  forward  as  ours  are. 

I  am  sending  one  Capt.  John  Spurred  to  Kinsale,  to  give 
me  intelligence  of  transactions  in  Ireland,  with  directions 
to  inform  you  of  all  that  passes  in  those  parts.  He  intends 
to  get  a  small  vessel  for  his  use,  of  which  pray  inform  your 
commanders,  “  giving  them  such  cautions  as  may  be  requisite 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  him.”  “  Sent  by  express  to 
Minehead.”  1  \  pp.  Draft.  Also  Entry  Book,  p.  8. 

Enclosing, 

Instructions  to  Admiral  Herbert. 

Is  to  send  two  of  his  little  frigates  to  join  the  Sivallow  and 
Jersey,  to  cruize  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to 
prevent  the  transportation  of  men,  arms  or  ammunition 
from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  and  to  take  or  destroy  any 
French  ships  they  may  meet. 

The  commanders  of  the  said  ships  are  also  to  take  away 
or  destroy  all  boats  and  little  vessels  in  the  ports  or 
on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  which  might  be  used  for  the 
said  transport. 

With  the  rest  of  the  fleet  he  is  to  cruise  as  he  shall  judge 
most  proper  to  prevent  the  French  coming  out  of  Brest. 
Whitehall,  April  19,  1689.  Draft.  1  p.  Also  Entry 
Book,  p.  7. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689,  April  20.  Whitehall. — I  have  acquainted  the  King 
with  yours  of  the  14th  inst.,  and  he  has  ordered  two  regiments 
to  be  sent  to  you,  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  judge  best.  You 
may  send  directions  to  Mr.  Robert  Henley  of  Bristol  how  they 
may  best  be  brought  safely  to  you. 

“  His  Majesty  designs  that  you  shall  command  one  of  the 
fleets  this  year  and  leaves  the  choice  to  you,  either  of  that  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Narrow  Seas.  ’Tis  necessary  that 


*  The  answer  to  this,  dated  April  25,  is  in  State  Papers  Domestic. 
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you  should  resolve,  that  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  to  command  the 
other,  may  prepare  [himjselfe.  Not  that  the  King  has  any 
thoughts  of  calling  you  from  the  station  you  are  in  for  some  time, 
your  presence  there  being  so  necessary  for  his  service.  .  .  .  His 
Majesty  concurrs  with  you  in  the  judgment  you  make  of  the 
French  designes,  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  account  you 
give  of  your  endeavours  to  serve  him.”  Copy  by  Nottingham. 
1  p.  Also  Entry  Book,  p.  9. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Robert  Henley,  merchant, 

at  Bristol. 

1689,  April  20.  Whitehall. — Sending  him  a  packet  for 
Admiral  Herbert,  with  instructions  how  best  to  forward  it 
and  obtain  the  answer.  If  the  wind  serves  better  from  Mine- 
head,  he  is  to  send  it  to  Christopher  Crofts  there  to  dispatch. 
Is  to  see  that  it  is  fastened  to  a  shot,  that  the  master  may 
fling  it  overboard  if  taken.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  2. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  April  24.  Milford  Haven.— The  continued  bad 
weather  and  consequent  disablement  of  ships  obliged  me  to 
come  here  to  join  the  fleet,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  going 
to  sea.  I  now  mean  to  sail  (with  thirteen  ships)  before  Brest, 
“  judging  that  the  properest  station  to  prevent  the  French, 
since  it  is  not  certayne  where  they  meane  to  attempt,  though 
I  doe  really  believe  Kingsale  in  Ireland  is  the  place  designed. 

.  .  .  Weak  as  we  are,  I  doe  not  doubt  givin  them  trouble 
if  the  weather  will  suffer  us  to  come  up  with  them,  not  but  that 
I  could  hartily  wish  wee  were  stronger,  to  make  the  worck 
sure.”  Some  ships  which  are  come  in,  tell  me  that  the  man 
I  sent  ashore  to  Kingsale  is  taken  and  kept  prisoner  in  the 
Castle,  that  two  small  batteries  have  been  raised  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  that  the  French  are  daily  expected. 

“  The  Dreadnought,  Antelope  and  St.  David  are  bore  away 
for  England  disabled,  and  the  Portland  is  missing,  soe  that  I 
supose  she  is  gone  too  ;  the  Pendennis,  Camebridge,  Advice 
not  yet  come  ;  the  only  fireship  I  had  disabled,  so  that  we 
have  but  thirteen  ships  of  warr  to  trust  to,  and  those  but 
weakely  man’d,  for  we  have  many  sick.”  More  men  should 
be  sent,  and  the  ships  be  better  fitted,  for  I  impute  our 
several  disasters  as  much  to  the  ill-fitting  of  the  ships  as  to 
the  bad  weather. 

If  his  Majesty  means  to  send  more  ships  to  join  with  me, 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  appoint  more  flag  officers,  “  for 
besides  that  a  line  may  stretch  to  far  for  one  man  to  govern, 

I  am  not  imortal,  and  if  I  should  fall,  it  would  occasion  great 
confusion,  not  only  during  the  tyme  of  battle  but  after  it 
too.” 

I  have  seen  a  list  of  the  ships  designed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
the  narrow  seas,  and  for  convoys,  and  if  it  is  not  too  presuming 
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to  say  so,  it  will  require  considerable  alteration,  or  the  service 
will  not  be  performed  as  it  should.  The  officers  of  customs 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  stop  the  merchant  ships  in  this  port 
according  to  the  orders,  “  I  have  taken  an  effectuall  way 
by  taking  out  all  theyr  men,  which  is  a  little  help  to  us  too. 
I  hope  the  wind  will  suffer  us  to  sail  to-morrow.”  4  pp. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  April  24. — I  beg  for  “  a  plain  and  positive  order  how 
to  behave  myself  towards  the  French  whenever  I  meet  with 
them,  for  my  first  order  extended  but  withinne  twenty  leagues 
of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  last  only  directs  me  to  cruyse 
where  I  may  best  prevent  the  French  ships  coming  out  of 
Brest,  but  gives  me  noe  direction  eyther  to  attack  them  there 
or  anywhere  else.  Tis  not  that  I  mean  to  loose  any  oportunity 
fortune  or  industry  can  procure  of  falling  upon  them  where 
ever  tis,  but  only  to  desier  I  may  have  as  soone  as  may  be, 
a  playne  and  clear  order  for  my  better  justification  ;  for  what 
soever  my  misfortunes  are  at  Court,  I  will  never  be  wanting 
in  my  duty.”  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Herbert. 

1689,  April  25.  Whitehall. — The  enclosed  order  of  the 
Council  will  show  you  “what  directions  their  Lordships  have 
thought  fit  to  give  for  stopping  the  arms  and  ammunition 
intended  for  Londonderry.  The  reason  whereof  is  that 
according  to  the  advice  the  King  has  received  of  the  condition 
to  which  that  place  was  reduced,  there  is  much  reason  to 
feare  that  the  enemy  is  possessed  of  it.”  You  are  therefore 
to  order  the  said  ships  either  to  go  to  Chester  and  unlade 
there,  or,  if  not  yet  beyond  the  Land’s  End,  to  pursue  the 
directions  of  the  Order  of  Council  above  mentioned,  £  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  10. 

Also, 

Short  note  of  the  same  date  from  the  same  to  the  same, 
which  is  calendared  in  S.P.  Dom.  Ibid.  p.  11. 

The  Same  to  Robert  Henley. 

1689,  April  27.  Whitehall. — Thanks  him  for  his  care  and 
assures  him  that  all  disbursements  will  be  refunded.  Is 
sorry  any  reports  are  spread  to  discourage  the  seamen  at  a 
time  their  service  is  so  necessary.  All  volunteers  are  to  be 
assured  that  the  same  care  will  be  taken  of  them  as  of  those 
that  are  pressed,  in  case  they  are  maimed,  and  this  will  be 
published  very  speedily  ;  “  indeed  it  cannot  be  imagined 

that  those  who  cheerfully  offer  their  service  .  .  .  should 
fare  worse  than  others  who  shew  no  such  inclinations  of  serving 
their  King  and  country,  but  stay  till  they  are  forced  into  it.” 
Prays  him  to  continue  to  send  intelligences.  I  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  3. 
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The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  April  28.  Hampton  Court.— “  These  letters  coming 
adressed  to  your  Lordship  by  an  express  from  Admirall  Herbert, 
the  King  had  the  curiosity  to  open  them,  and  has  commaunded 
me  to  dispatch  them  on  to  your  Lordship  with  his  orders 
that  you  give  instructions  to  Admiral!  Herbert  that  the  warr 
■  being  now  declared  with  France  that  he  may  fight  the  French 
fleet  wherever  he  meets  them  ;  you  will  find  by  his  letters 
that  he  is  not  soe  strong  either  in  the  number  or  condition 
of  his  ships  as  were  to  be  wished;  his  Majesty  would  have 
your  Lordship  to-morrow  morning  send  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  to  press  them  to  send  out  more  ships  to  reinforce 
him  with  all  possible  speed.”  1  p. 

The  King  to  Admiral  Herbert. 

1689,  April  29.  Hampton  Court. — Having  resolved  to 
make  war  against  the  French  King,  to  which  purpose  a 
declaration  is  to  be  forthwith  issued,  he  authorizes  and 
requires  the  Admiral  and  the  officers  under  his  command 
to  do  and  execute  all  such  acts  of  hostility  against  the  said 
King  and  his  subjects,  as  he  shall  have  opportunity  for. 
[ Enclosed  in  the  following  letter.']  \  p.  Also  in  Entry  Book, 

p.  11. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Same. 

1689,  April  30. — The  King  sends  you  an  order,  as  express 
as  can  be,  for  attacking  the  French.  He  approves  of  your 
sailing  before  Brest  ;  I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  your  ships  before  this  can  reach  you,  and  more 
are  preparing  to  follow.  The  Dutch  ministers  assure  me  that 
twenty-five  of  their  ships  are  ready  to  sail,  so  tis  to  be  hoped 
they  will  not  be  long  absent  from  you. 

The  King  last  night  signed  an  order  for  sending  four  regi¬ 
ments  to  London  Derry.  “  The  occasion  of  this  alteration 
of  what  I  wrote  last  to  you  is  that  Col.  Lundie  having 
sent  away  Coll.  Cunningham  and  Richards  with  their 
two  regiments,  without  admitting  the  regiments  into 
the  town,  the  people  apprehending  his  treachery  seized 
upon  him  and  made  a  new  governour  to  themselves,  resolving 
to  defend  the  place.  And  the  King  therefore  thinks  fitt  to 
send  them  succours  from  England,  tho’  I  feare  ’twill  be  too 
late,  and  has  ordered  Major  Generali  Kirke  to  go  with  them 
and  take  care  of  that  very  important  place,  if  it  be  still  in  the 
protestants’  hands.” 

The  Admiralty  are  sending  you  two  flag  officers,  Capt. 
Davies  and  my  Lord  Berkeley  ;  for  Sir  John  Berry  is  sick 
and  Capt.  Killigrew  not  yet  returned.  The  distribution  of  the 
two  squadrons,  for  the  narrow  seas  and  the  Mediterranean, 
though  at  present  they  may  not  be  entirely  to  your  satisfaction, 
may  be  regulated  according  to  your  method  hereafter. 
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‘  I  would  not  have  you  apprehend  any  misfortunes  at 
Court,  where  no  man  is  better  than  yourselfe,  the  King  being 
entirely  satisfied  both  of  your  fidelity  and  conduct,  and  there¬ 
fore  twill  be  but  a  very  little  complement  to  you  to  assure 
you  of  my  service.”  Copy.  2  pp.  Also  Entry  Book,  p.  12. 

Certificate  of  Mark  Wheeler,  master  of  the  Happy  Return, 

of  Southampton. 

1689,  May  1.  Penzance. — Stating  upon  oath,  that  he 
came  out  of  Camaret  on  April  28,  he  and  all  the  English  that 
were  there  and  at  Brest  being  detained  seven  days,  until 
the  French  fleet  were  ready  to  sail.  On  April  27th  he  saw 
the  said  fleet  (carrying,  he  believes,  about  a  thousand  Irish 
soldiers)  put  to  sea,  the  wind  being  east,  and  supposes  they 
sailed  (as  all  there  reported)  for  Ireland.  Sworn  before 
Richard  Uylick,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  f  p. 

The  Cinque  Ports. 

1689,  April  15  to  May  3.  Hampton  Court. — Notes  of 
proceedings  at  Council  meetings  concerning  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea’s  claim  to  the  government  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  Col.  Beaumont’s  counter  claim  as  governor  of  Dover. 

3  pp. 

Also, 

Further  considerations  in  support  of  the  Earl’s  claim. 

May  7,  1689.  2  pp. 

Admiral  Herbert  to  [Lord  Nottingham]. 

[1689,  May  4  ?] — “  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  that  fortune 
has  faveured  my  indeaveurs  further  then  by  bringing  off 
the  fleet  without  losse  of  a  ship,  after  an  attempt  upon  all 
the  disadvantage  that  ever  men  lay  under  ;  as  you  will  see 
by  the  folio wing  relation,  which  I  make  the  shorter  because 
the  bearer,  Lieut.  Col.  Aylmer,  is  able  to  give  you  a  very  exact 
account  of  all  particulars. 

“  As  I  told  you  in  my  last  of  the  24th  of  Aprill  from  Milford 
Haven,  I  intended  directly  for  Brest,  if  the  wind  had  been 
sutch  as  would  not  have  suffered  the  French  to  come  out  ; 
but  its  coming  up  easterly  made  mee  steer  away  for  Kingsale  ; 
judging  that  the  lykeliest  place  to  meet  them,  as  alsoe  to  meet 
with  the  ships  wanting  to  make  up  my  squadron.  On  the 
28th  of  Aprill,  somewhat  short  of  Cork,  I  mett  the  Pendennis, 
Camebridge,  Antelope,  Salamander,  three  small  tenders  and 
the  hospitall  ship.  On  the  29th,  off  of  Kingsale  we  mett  the 
Portland  and  towards  the  evening  one  of  our  scouts  made 
signalls  that  he  discovered  a  fleet  keeping  theyr  winde,  which 
made  us  keep  ours  all  that  night  before  Kingsale,  to  prevent 
theyr  getting  in  there.  In  the  morning,  not  seeing  them, 
and  being  informed  by  our  scouts,  as  lykewise  by  the  Advice 
and  Dartmouth  that  joynd  us  that  day,  that  the  French  fleet, 
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consisting  of  forty-four  sayle,  were  gone  into  Baltemore,  made 
me  beare  away  alongst  the  shoare  for  that  place,  but  found 
noe  signs  of  them  there.  In  the  evening,  our  scouts  got  sight 
of  them  againe  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Clear.  Wee  steered 
after  them  and  found  that  they  were  gott  into  the  Bantry  ; 
wee  lay  off  of  the  place  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  with 
the  break  of  day  stood  in  ;  where  we  found  them  at  anchor, 
all  but  their  transport  ships,  that  were  far  withinne,  plying 
up  the  reef,  got  lykewise  under  sayle  plying  up  till  about  ten 
a  clock,  that  they  bore  doune  upon  us  in  a  very  orderly  line, 
composed  of  twenty-eight,  men  of  war  and  five  fire-ships.  When 
they  came  within  musket  shot  of  the  Defiance,  which  was  the 
headmost,  the  Admirall  put  abroade  the  signall  for  battell, 
which  was  begunne  by  them,  firing  small  and  great  shot  upon 
the  Defiance  and  the  rest.  As  we  came  into  a  line,  wee  made 
severall  boards,  endeavering  to  gaine  the  winde  or  at  least 
to  ingage  them  close  ;  but  finding  that  way  of  worcking  soe 
disadvantagius,  I  ‘  stertcht  ’  of  to  sea,  as  well  to  gett  owr 
ships  into  line  as  by  that  way  to  have  gott  the  wind  of  them, 
but  found  them  soe  cautius  in  bearing  doune  that  wee  never 
could  gett  an  oportunity  to  doe  it,  soe  continued  battering 
upon  a  stretch  till  about  five  a  clock  in  the  afternoone  that 
the  French  admirall  tackt  from  us,  but  indeed  had  soe  disabled 
us  in  owr  masts  and  rigging  that  I  was  not,  nor  half  owr  ships, 
in  any  condition  to  follow  them  or  make  any  further  attempt 
upon  them. 

“  I  must  confesse  that  as  long  as  I  have  gone  to  sea,  I  never 
saw  soe  much  modesty  in  any  men’s  behaviour  as  the  French 
shewed  upon  this  occasion  ;  for  considering  the  advantage  of  the 
place,  the  wind,  their  fire-ships  and  their  being  at  least  dubble 
owr  force  as  to  the  quality  and  number  of  ships,  though  wee 
had  been  full  man’d  and  make  noe  more  ont,  is  surely  a  temper 
unaccountable.  Tis  trew  they  have  gaind  theyr  poinct,  for 
wee  have  not  been  able  to  hinder  them  from  landing  whatever 
they  brought,  though  I  can  trewly  say  it  has  not  been  my 
fault.  Wee  have  now  put  owr  ships,  I  mean  such  as  wanted 
it,  in  a  pretty  good  repayre  and  are  making  the  best  of  our 
way  to  the  rendevous  I  formerly  apointed  ten  leagues  west 
from  Silly,  where,  if  I  can  meet  with  any  number  of  our  frigets, 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  incounter  the  French,  I  will  not 
fayle  to  make  it  my  indeaveur,  before  they  gett  home  ;  or 
if  I  can  meet  with  any  number  of  the  Dutch  that  will  follow 
my  orders.  In  the  mean  tyme  I  send  Capt.  Rooke  with 
the  Deptford,  Antelope,  Portland,  Dartmouth  and  Henrieta 
yacht,  to  joyne  those  ships  already  cruysing  between  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  least  the  French  should  take  a  fancy  to  make  a 
detachement  that  way.  If  I  doe  not  meet  with  any  more 
ships,  I  meane  to  come  into  Portsmouth,  and  there  expect 
further  orders,  which  if  I  may  humbly  offer  my  opinion, 
should  be  to  bring  all  the  ships  in,  and  imediatly  turn  the  men 
over  into  more  serviceable  ships,  that  wee  may  once  sett  a 
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fleet  owt  to  sea  able  to  encounter  the  ennemy  upon  some  sort 
of  equality  ;  for  believe  me,  wee  may  elsse  run  the  hazard 
of  baulking  our  men  if  wee  play  these  fro  licks  too  often. 

“  I  send  the  comissioners  of  the  Admiralty  as  lykewise 
your  lordship  an  account  inclosed  of  what  damages  wee  have 
received.  By  Capt.  Greenvil  I  received  an  expresse  from 
you  by  the  way  of  Bristoll  in  answer  to  what  I  writ  you  from 
before  Kingsale  ;  by  which  I  finde  his  Majesty  had  ordered 
two  regiments  for  the  fleet.  I  am  sorry  wee  had  them  not 
sooner,  for  I  doubt  till  wee  have  a  better  fleet,  wee  shall  not 
be  able  to  doe  soe  good  servisse  with  them  as  wee  probably 
mought,  had  wee  had  them  soner  ;  soe  that  till  wee  are  stronger, 
tis  possible  his  Majesty  may  thinck  it  more  for  his  servisse 
to  imploy  them  some  other  way.  If  not,  it  will  be  cheapest 
for  the  King  and  best  for  the  men  that  they  be  ordered  to 
march  to  Plimouth  and  imbarck  there,  when  the  fleet  is  in 
a  condition  to  make  use  of  them. 

“  I  have  by  the  same  letter  knoune  from  your  lordship 
that  his  Majesty  designs  two  fleets  this  summer  at  sea,  and 
that  it  is  his  pleasure  I  should  let  you  knou  which  it  is  I  desire 
to  comand,  to  which  I  can  only  make  my  first  answer,  that 
I  shall  be  ready  to  serve  him  where  he  thincks  I  may  be  most 
usefull  to  him. 

“  I  doe  not  knou  but  that  it  may  be  for  his  servisse  I  attend 
him  at  London  whilst  the  fleet  is  fitting,  if  he  thincks  soe 
too,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  his  comands. 

“  I  would  have  left  some  of  the  ships  that  have  received 
little  damadge  cruysing,  but  that  they  are  soe  foull  that  little 
servisse  can  be  expected  from  them,  and  that  indeed  it  is  not 
very  safe  to  leave  foul  ships  where  there  is  a  probabylity 
of  theyr  meeting  with  a  greater  strength.”  Undated.  7|  pp. 

Capt.  George  Rooke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  May  5.  Deptford,  off  Kinsale.— “  I  parted  last  night 
from  Admiral  Herbert  and  the  fleete  aboute  thirty  leagues 
shorte  of  Silly,  with  orders  to  sayle  into  St.  George’s  Channell 
and  joyne  the  rest  of  theire  Majesty’s  shipps  in  that  sea  and 
to  endeavour  by  all  meanes  possible  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  any  French  or  Irish  forces  in  Scotland.  But  having  the 
wind  at  north  west  I  ‘  hald  ’  a  northerly  course  to  make  the 
land,  and  at  breake  of  day  this  morning  I  fell  with  five  and 
thirty  shippes  of  the  French  fleete,  whome  I  weathered  about 
two  leagues,  they  steered  away  south  east  into  sea,  and  did 
not  soe  much  as  send  any  shippes  to  discover  me  and  the 
shippes  with  me,  which  makes  me  conclude  they  are  very 
intent  on  getting  home.  I  am  going  along  shore  to  the  east¬ 
ward  with  a  faire  wind,  and  shall  omit  noe  opertunity  of  joyning 
the  shippes  and  doing  the  service  I  am  ordered.  I  doe  not 
presume  to  give  your  Lordship  any  account  of  the  late  battle, 
supposing  you  have  it  at  large  from  Admiral  Herbert.  1  p. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Robert  Henley. 

1689,  May  6.  Whitehall. — Thanking  him  for  his  care  and 
trouble,  and  assuring  him  that  he  shall  be  immediately  repaid 
what  he  has  expended,  Lord  Monmouth,  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury  having  engaged  that  the  money  shall  not  be 
wanting.  \  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  15. 

The  Same  to  Admiral  Herbert  at  Portsmouth. 

1689,  May  8.  Whitehall. — I  have  communicated  your  last 
letter  to  the  King,  who  tells  me  “  to  let  you  know  that  he 
is  very  well  satisfied  of  your  conduct  in  this  engagement, 
and  tho’  the  French  have  gained  their  point  in  landing  the 
succours  they  brought,  yet  you  have  sufficiently  shewn  your 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  his  service  in  attending  to  prevent  them 
upon  so  vast  disadvantages  ;  and  of  this  the  King  is  so  sensible 
that  I  am  from  him  to  assure  you  of  his  great  esteem  of 
you.” 

He  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  you  in  town  but  that 
he  intends  to  be  himself  at  Portsmouth  on  Monday  night 
and  hopes  to  meet  there  such  an  addition  to  your  fleet  that 
you  will  be  in  a  condition  to  revenge  your  late  disappointment. 

1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  1 4. 

Notes  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  May  8. — Notes  of  conferences  by  himself,  Admiral 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Russell  with  the  Dutch  Deputies  to  adjust 
matters  in  relation  to  the  fleet. 

At  their  first  meeting  they  arranged  for  the  rendezvous  to 
be  on  April  30  n.s.,  but  at  the  next,  the  English  asked  for 
the  30  o.s.,  as  the  fleet  could  not  be  ready.  But  as  there  were 
40  ships  at  sea,  and  by  the  treaty  the  English  were  only  to 
send  the  same  number  as  the  Dutch  (though  they  had  now 
agreed  to  a  larger  proportion),  their  Deputies  were  told  they 
might  well  be  content  to  be  at  sea  ten  days  before  the  last 
ten  English  ships  arrived.  But  the  Dutch  insisted  on  the 
money  they  expected  from  Parliament,  hinting  that  without 
it  they  could  not  set  out  their  fleet.  The  King  was  told  of 
this  by  Nottingham  between  March  5  (when  he  was  made 
secretary)  and  March  10.  The  care  he  has  taken  in  expe¬ 
diting  Admiral  Herbert  and  his  fleet  (which  was  not  properly 
his  business)  is  shown  by  his  “  frequent  concerting  ”  with 
the  Admiralty,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  Admiral  wa,s 
at  sea  some  days,  perhaps  weeks  sooner  than  otherwise  he  would 
have  been.  After  Herbert  left,  the  Earl  of  Carberry  was  joined 
with  them  to  perfect  the  Treaty  and  at  the  first  meeting  at  the 
Deputies’  house  in  Pall  Mall,  the  Dutch  promised  to  use  all 
possible  expedition,  and  Monsr.  de  Weld  gave  “  this  convin¬ 
cing  argument  of  the  reality  of  their  intentions  ”  that  they 
were  at  as  much  charge  with  their  ships  in  harbour  as  at  sea. 
After  this,  Nottingham  continually  urged  them  to  hasten  away 
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their  ships,  and  repeatedly  prayed  Dykevelt  to  write  into 
Holland  on  the  subject ;  yet  now  he  is  accused  of  having 
hindered  the  conjunction  of  the  fleets.  3  pp. 


Capt.  George  Rooke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 


1689,  May  11.  Deptford,  at  Grenock.— “  Since  mine  to 
your  Lordship  of  the  5th  of  May  off  Kinsaile  I  have  bin 
rainging  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  from  that  place  to  Knock- 
fargus  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  rest  of  the  fregats 
to  joine  with  me  .  .  .  but  missing  of  them  I  thought  fitt 
to  come  in  here  as  wTell  to  get  intilligence  of  them  and  advise 
my  Lord  Duke  Hamilton  of  my  arrival  in  these  seas,  as  to 
stop  some  leakes  I  received  by  shot  in  the  late  engagement. 
And  being  informed  the  shipps  are  at  Chester,  I  send  the 
Dartmouth  with  orders  for  them  to  come  and  joine  me  off 
of  Cape  Cantire,  where  I  intend  to  cruse  till  their  arrivall  and 
then  to  atempt  whatever  may  be  advisable  with  safetie  to 
their  Majesty’s  shipps  for  the  releife  of  Londonderry,  which 
is  agreed  on  by  all  to  be  in  great  distresse.  By  a  boat  of 
Protestants  which  came  to  me  a  Thursday  night  as  I  rode  in 
Carrackfergus  roade  from  that  place,  I  received  the  following 
advice,  vizt.  that  the  Protestants  commanded  by  one  Hunter 
had  bin  routed  in  a  battle,  many  of  them  being  killed  on 
the  place,  but  that  he  has  rallied  and  got  to  a  head  againe. 
That  the  towne  of  Carrackfergus,  comanded  by  one  Major 
Ogan,  was  at  present  in  a  verry  weak  condition,  they  haveing 
not  above  four  barrells  of  pouder  in  the  garrisson,  nor  above 
four  hundred  men  in  arms.  This  intilligence  I  had  from 
Mr.  Daniel  Jenkins,  land  wayterof  the  Customes  at  the  towne.” 

2  pp. 


Relation  of  James  Davy,  master  of  the  Diamond  of  Belfast. 

1689,  May  20.  Bristol. — States  that  he  has  just  come 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  “  where  daily  arrive  Protestants  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  report  the  barbarous  usage  they 
receive  from  the  Irish  ”  ;  as  that  lately  at  Killeleagh,  in 
County  Down,  the  Irish  massacred  500  English,  sparing  neither 
man,  woman  or  child  ;  that  they  make  the  Protestants  sweai 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  King  James  ;  that  informant 
saw  several  whose  noses  had  been  cut  off  ;  that  women  had 
been  hurt  and  outraged,  and  that  many  Protestants  flying 
in  boats,  had  been  taken  by  the  Greyhound  frigate  and  beaten 

and  abused.  _  ,  A  A 

The  fugitives  also  reported  that  5,000  French  were  landed 

in  Bantry  Bay,  with  trenching  tools,  ammunition  &c  ;  that 
the  Irish  had  “yesterday  was  a  fortnight,’  assaulted 
Londonderry  but  were  beaten  off,  and  some  prisoners  have 
confessed  that  they  had  lost  above  4,000  in  the  siege ;  that  two 
principal  French  commanders  were  killed,  and  thirteen  coaches 
sent  to  Dublin  with  the  bodies  of  officers  slain  at  the  siege  ; 
that  the  Irish  were  so  enraged  at  their  loss  that  they  vowed 
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not  to  leave  the  siege,  though  they  lost  their  whole  army 
before  the  city,  and  that  if  not  relieved,  it  must  fall  into 
their  hands. 

On  Saturday  last  he  met  the  Guernsey  frigate,  the  captain 
of  which  told'  him  that  Col.  Kirk  and  5,000  men  were  then 
shipping,  which  if  arrived  in  time  would  save  the  town.” 

i£  vv- 

Relation  of  Theophilus  Winnington. 

1689,  May  25. — Reports  that  the  garrison  of  Cork  consisted, 
at  bis  coming  away,  of  two  regiments  of  new  raised  men  ;  that 
Clencarty  and  Macarty’s  regiments  were  gone  towards 
Dublin  ;  that  the  Irish  report  their  losses  against  Londonderry 
to  be  9,000  men,  “  amongst  which  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
was  slaine,  and  buried  by  the  brother  of  Lord  Kingston  ”  ;  that 
the  Irish  are  much  discontented  with  the  French,  who  are 
put  in  all  the  offices  of  trust ;  that  Lieut.  Gen.  Mac  Carty 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  Lieut-Generals,  and  is  made  a  Lord  ; 
that  the  Irish  daily  expect  an  army  from  France  of  20,000 
men  ;  and  that  it  is  believed  that  they  landed  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  30,000  men  in  Bantry  Bay.  1  p. 

Leftwich  Oldfeld  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

1689,  May  28.  Manchester. — “To  censure  the  temper  or 
prudence  of  any  person  in  soe  high  a  place  as  your  Lordship’s 
successor  in  the  Lieutenancy  of  Cheshire  now  stands  may 
ill  beseem  me,”  yet  I  hope  my  statement  of  facts  may  be 
deemed  excusible.  “  God’s  will  and  the  King’s  be  done.” 

On  Sunday  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  my  house  in  Cheshire  [Leftwich]  was  beset  by  a 
party  of  horse  and  searched  by  candlelight,  under  a  warrant 
from  Lord  Delamer.  They  took  the  few  arms  I  had,  not 
sparing  a  fowling  piece,  having  broken  open  my  study  and 
another  closet,  of  which  the  servants  had  not  the  keys.  From 
thence  they  went  to  Cornet  Walleys  (he  and  his  wife  being 
from  home),  broke  open  all  doors,  closets,  desks  and 
cabinets,  “  taking  not  only  his  arms  but  the  colours, 
tho  the  peculiar  coat  and  motto  of  his  old  Captain  were  only 
displayed  theirein  ;  thence  proceeding  to  Lieut. -Col.  Minshull’s 
and  to  disarm  both  Mr.  Starkeys  of  Wrenbury,  father  and 
son,  although  neither  of  them  had  ever  any  publick  office, 
civill  or  militarie.”  Perhaps,  being  neighbours  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  they  may  have  displeased  his  Lordship  in  not  voting 
as  he  liked  in  elections  of  parliament  men  or  such  like  matters. 
The  same  evening  the  searchers  came  to  Vale  Royal,  to  examine 
Mr.  Cholmeley’s  stores,  and  the  next  day  to  oldCol.  Walthall’s 
and  Major  Booth’s. 

The  officers  of  the  Militia  are  wholly  changed  from  head 
to  foot,  not  more  then  one  commission  officer  that  I  hear  of 
continued,  and  that  a  raw  one  (Charles  Hurlestone),  and,  as 
I  take  it,  not  one  expert  souldier  in  the  whole  list.” 
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The  twelve  days  exercise  appointed  for  the  Militia — a 
short  enough  time  to  bring  them  into  any  tolerable  order,  though 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  takes  pains  to  instruct  both  officers 
and  soldiers — will  be  out  on  Friday  next,  “  but  the  preparations 
for  a  rendezvous  on  Bowden  Downs  the  Monday  following 
are  so  extraordinary  that  it  raiseth  astonishment.  Rumour 
tells  of  many  thousands  expected,  hors  and  foot  out  of  several 
countys.  .  .  .  Such  tumultuous  assemblies,  besides  the 
indecency  in  a  settled  government,  had  such  a  tendency  in 
all  apprehension  to  disquietness  that  the  consequence  might 
wrell  be  dreaded  while  the  root  lay  concealed,  but  now  tis 
published  by  letters,  if  not  orders,  by  drums  and  pulpits, 
to  be  for  the  King  and  Lord  Delamer.  If  you  are  well  satisfy ed 
at  Court,  there’s  noe  more  to  be  said  in  the  country.  .  .  .  This 
very  day  two  halberdiers  like  serjeants,  tho  but  ordinary 
men  of  the  town — one  was  Jeremiah  Webster  a  cobler,  the 
son  of  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  martialls — with  two  drums 
beating  before  them  through  Manchester,  in  the  severall 
streets  made  severall  stands  publicly  to  summon  all  persons 
for  King  William,  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Delamer  to  be  in 
readyness  with  their  armes  and  to  appear  at  Bowden  Downs 
on  Monday  next  ”  and  both  horse  and  foot  to  exercise  before 
then  in  the  Parsonage  Close. 

“  But  more  then  all  this,  its  told  by  an  ear-witness  that 
on  Sunday  last  one  Duliurst,  a  minister,  from  the  pulpit  at 
Gorton  Chapell,  where  he  prayed  publickly  for  Lord  Delamer 
with  the  King  and  none  else,  in  his  sermon  incited  his  beloved 
hearers  (the  men  he  declared  he  only  meant)  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  and  persuade  their  neighbours  with  arms  in  hand  to 
meet  at  Bowden  Downs  the  3rd  of  June,  to  stand  up  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  King  and  Lord  Delamer.” 

The  clothiers  and  others  coming  from  Yorkshire  and  Derby¬ 
shire  say  that  like  invitations  have  reached  into  those  counties, 
and  that  the  constables  about  Mottram  in  Cheshire  summon 
all  able  men,  that  would  not  be  thought  disaffected,  with 
directions  to  return  names  of  refusers. 

“  Two  companys  on  Cockley  Moor  in  Lancashire,  and  a 
third  on  another  moor  or  moss  somewhere  towards  Bolton 
(a  place  not  to  be  mentioned  without  a  sigh)  met  and  exercised 
on  Wednesday  last,”  when  their  officers  charged  them  to 
appear  at  the  rendezvous  at  Bowden,  where  they  should 
know  their  minds  further. 

“  So  universal  is  the  discours  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
approach  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  November  last  made  not  a 

greater  buz  in  these  parts.  ... 

“I  am  sensible  this  is  a  freedom  ought  not  to  be  taken  or 
admitted,  nor  durst  I  soe  much  expose  myself  but  to  the  known 
benignity  of  my  good  Lord,  whose  lasting  honour  and  felicity, 
with  the  support  of  sollid  contentment  in  his  incomparable  good 
lady  and  darling  Lord  Strang  (my  espetiall  friends)  is  perpetually 
and  unfeignedly  wished  ”  by  your  most  obedient  servant.  1%  pp. 
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Instructions  to  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Torrington.* 

1689  [June  1  ?].— Is  to  sail  to  the  length  of  Scilly  and 
try  to  discover  whether  the  French  fleet  is  upon  the  coast  of 
Ireland  or  come  out  of  Brest.  If  it  be  still  in  Brest,  he  is 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  their  coming  out,  or  failing  that, 
at  least  to  hinder  them  from  landing  in  England,  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  If  the  fleet  has  come  out,  but  not  yet  reached 
Ireland,  he  is  to  act  by  advice  of  a  Council  of  war,  and  to 
take  all  opportunities  of  capturing  or  destroying  them. 

If  the  enemy  are  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  he  is  to  “  watch 
all  advantages  against  them  ”  and  prevent  their  attempts 
at  a  landing.  All  ships  trading  into  France  or  Ireland  are 
to  be  seized.  If  they  belong  to  subjects  of  his  Majesty  or 
the  States  General,  and  cannot  be  sent  into  some  port  “  pursuant 
to  the  treaty,”  they  are  to  be  destroyed  and  the  men  held 
prisoners,  but  if  they  belong  to  any  other  nation,  they  are  to 
be  sent  into  some  English  port. 

He  is  to  pursue  the  methods  agreed  upon  in  the  late  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  ministers,  and  to  follow  his  former  Instructions 
in  all  points  not  hereby  otherwise  directed.  2  rm.  Entry 
Book,  p.  16. 

Proposals  by  Admiral  Torrington  on  his  Instructions. 

1689,  June  1. — [The  first  part  wanting.] 

“  Whether,  when  wee  come  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  if  wee 
have  oportunity,  wee  should  not  take  or  destroy  towns  or 
villages,  corn,  cattell  and  all  ships  or  vessels  that  belong  to 
that  kingdom  or  trade  with  it  ? 

“  What  wee  shall  do  with  prisoners  ?  ”  \  p. 

Capt.  George  Rooke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  1.  Deptford,  off  Cape  Cantire. — I  have  been 
cruissing  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  mostly  on  the  Irish 
coast  between  Carrickfergus  and  Londonderry.  When  in 
Carrickfergus  Lough  a  French  sail  came  in,  and  being 
chased  by  our  boats  “  lufft  close  into  the  shore,”  and  her  men 
made  their  escape  to  the  land.  As  she  was  very  light  and 
cairied  little  sail  I  thought  it  better  to  burn  her  than  to  spare 
a  frigate  to  look  after  her.  I  hear  that  “  she  is  the  same  in 
which  my  Lord  Kingston  came  from  Irland,  and  that  one  of 
the  Maclahahins  and  some  other  Scotts  rebels  returned  in  her 
upon  businesse  to  the  late  King  James,  and  the  provisions 
in  her  was  designed  for  the  garrison  at  Carracke  Fargus.” 

_r  On  May  22,  off  Cape  Cantire  I  received  news  from  Capt. 
Yongue,  commandant  of  their  Majesties’  forces  in  Cantire, 

that  a.  body  of  Scotts  rebells  were  gott  togeather  in  the 
iland  Geiga.  .  .  .  and  desired  the  assistance  of  a  small  frygatt 
to  secure  his  attempting  them.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  I  bore 
up  with  the  Antelope  and  the  yacht  towards  the  iland,  but 


Herbert  was  created  Earl  of  Torrington  on  May  29, 
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proving  thicke  weather  and  a  harde  gale  of  winde,  I  was 
forced  to  spring  my  luffe,  and  lay  of  till  Sunday  morning 
.  .  .  [when]  I  sent  our  boates  in  with  the  yaucht  and  tooke 
off  a  smale  barke  belonging  to  the  rehells,  but  they  having 
lined  the  rockes  with  small  shott  and  hal’d  theire  boates 
close  under  them,  ’twas  impossible  to  take  them  with  our 
boates  ;  soe  with  greate  difficulty  and  some  hazard,  I  got 
the  shipps  in,  and  layd  them  to  passe  upon  the  enimy’s  boates.” 
But  Capt.  Yongue  desiring  my  assistance  to  transport  his 
men  from  the  main  to  the  island,  the  enemy  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  hurried  into  their  boats  and  got  away. 
I  sent  in  chase  of  them  but  could  do  little,  they  having  twenty 
boats  to  my  four.  We  sank  two  with  our  cannon  and  took 
five,  but  the  men  all  made  their  escape  ashore.  Had  I  had 
more  small  vessels,  I  could  have  done  better  ;  they  are  fitter 
for  this  station  than  those  of  greater  force.  On  May  29,  I 
met  the  Greyhound,  Fisher  ketch  and  another  ketch,  bound  for 
London-Derry,  and  have  sent  the  Portland  with  them,  returning 
hither  myself  to  meet  the  ships  coming  with  Major  Gen.  Kirke, 
with  whom  I  shall  return  and  cruise  before  London-Derry 
till  he  has  landed  his  men.  We  are  getting  very  short  of 
provisions.  4  pp. 

Robert  Henley  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  1.  Bristol. — An  embargo  has  been  laid  upon 
the  Guinea  Merchant,  laden  with  gold  dust,  elephants’  teeth  &c. 
Two  vessels  are  ready  to  sail  for  Londonderry  with  provisions, 
and  a  third  will  be  ready  next  week. 

One  just  come  from  Cork  states  that  “  they  have  called 
away  all  the  old  souldiers  that  were  left  in  Munster,  and  sent 
them  into  the  North,  and  that  the  Irish  report  amongst  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  alwayes  ben  defeated  by  the  Protestants 
there  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  and  had  been 
honourably  buried  by  the  English  ;  .  .  .  that  the  Irish  daily 
expected  the  arrivall  of  a  French  army,  and  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  French  government  that  they  declared  to  him  or  in 
his  hearing  that  if  the  English  landed  in  Ireland  they  would 
adhere  to  that  interest.”  1  p.  Seal  with  crest. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Same. 

1689,  June  6-16.  Hampton  Court.— Sending  signed 
instructions,  and  two  orders  for  Vice-Admiral  Almonde  and 
the  ships  which  shall  arrive  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet. 
Holograph.  French.  \  p. 

Hugh  Davies  to  the  “  Honourable  Andrew  Newport, 

esquire.” 

1689,  June  8. — “One  Parry,  a  servant  of  the  Marquess 
of  Powis,  in  his  way  to  Redd  Castle  was  mett  with  by  some 
of  his  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  sayd  he  was  on  Saturday 
this  day  sevenight  in  the  Parliament  house  (as  he  named  it) 
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at  Dublyn,  where  ( inter  alia)  the  late  King,  and  four  or  more 
Protestant  bishopps  were  present,  that  all  things  and 
proceedings  there  were  very  calme  and  quiet,  and  that  about 
5,000  were  in  Londondery.  That  the  place  prayd  a  parle 
and  would  certenly  suddenly  surrender.  That  the  Duke 
of  Barwick’s  horse  was  twice  shott,  but  himself  safe,  and 
never  taken.  That  he  was  goeing  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  settle 
some  affaires  of  the  Marquess.  It  were  convenient  to  have 
some  care  of  seizing  and  examining  such  as  may  be  justly 
suspected  for  spies  or  agents  for  the  Popish  interrest.  That 
party  have  some  secrett  intelligence,  which  wee  cannott 
make  any  conjecture  of,  but  by  their  joyfull  or  mournfull 
countenance.  Their  whispers  speake  great  things,  but  wee 
hope  their  confidence,  expectation  and  idolls  will  be  dashed 
to  peeces.”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  10.  Spithead.— The  wind  has  been  so  contrary 
that,  had  the  fleet  been  ready,  we  could  not  have  stirred. 
I  do  not  yet  hear  that  the  French  fleet  is  at  sea,  and  hope 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  out  before  we  are  a  little  stronger, 
for  “  as  wee  are,  wee  are  in  noe  very  good  condition  to  meet 
with  them  but  to  our  extream  hazard  ”  ;  yet  we  will  not  fail 
to  sail,  pursuant  to  my  instructions,  by  the  first  opportunity. 

“  I  could  wish  that  all  matters  were  soe  well  settled  with 
the  Dutch  as  there  mought  be  noe  dispute  ;  for  the  Vice- 
Admirall  that  now  rides  hear  and  commands  in  chief!  is  Vice- 
Admirall  of  Amsterdam,  and  weres  the  flag  at  the  fore  topmast 
head.  I  doe  not  thinck  it  can  be  expected  he  should  take 
place  of  an  English  flag  of  the  same  ranck,  and  unlesse  that  is 
allowed  him,  he  can  not  have  the  second  ranck  in  the  fleet.” 

This  morning,  Vice-Admiral  Davis  being  aboard  this  ship 
had  the  enclosed  letter  delivered  to  him  publicly  upon  the 
deck.  When  he  had  looked  at  it  long  enough  to  read  four 
of  five  lines,  he  came  down  to  the  cabin  and  gave  me  the 
declaration.  He  said  it  was  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  own  men, 
who  had  it  “from  the  coxswaine of  his yawll,  and  the  coxswaine 
from  the  poast  housse,  but  a  gentleman  that  overloockt  all 
the  letters  at  the  poast  housse  the  night  before  is  very  positive 
that  letter  was  not  there  then.”  It  looks  somewhat  suspicious  ; 
I  will  sift  it  out  as  well  as  I  can,  and  could  wish  Mr.  Pearse, 
the  surgeon-general’s  house  were  well  searched,  for  I  fancy 
if  the  Vice-Admiral  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  this  Pearse 
is  not  wholly  ignorant,  “  for  tis  thought  he  has  an  intriguin 
lady.”  If  the  governor  of  Portsmouth  were  ordered  to  open 
all  letters,  some  discoveries  might  be  made.  3  pp. 

Sarah  Love  to  Mrs.  Rha  and  Mrs.  Perse.* 

( Undated.] — “  Mrs.  Rha,  Lady  desires  you  will  keep 
this  letter  until  you  see  Mr.  Smith f  and  give  it  safe  into  his 


*  Lady  Oglethorpe. 


f  The  Earl  of  Aylesbury. 
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one  hands.  All  your  friends  here  are  very  well,  though  some¬ 
thing  has  happned  to  delay  their  journay,  yet  stil  they  hope 
to  see  you  sooner  then  you  thinke. 

“  Mrs.  Perse,  you  are  advised  to  take  the  1,500  pounds  you 
are  offred,  and  not  to  loose  a  good  proffer  in  hopes  to  raise 
the  price.  This  is  all  at  present  from  your  assured  friend.” 

Addressed  :  “  Mrs.  Perse  att  her  house  in  St.  Jameses  Street 
over  against  Sir  Edward  Villars’s  house,  London,  in  England.” 
[See  note  on  p.  375  below.] 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  13.  Spithead. — Yesterday  came  in  three  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  but  Rear-Admiral  Brakell  is  so  leaky  that  he 
goes  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  so  that  nine  of  theirs  and 
twenty  of  ours  is  what  we  are  like  to  sail  with  to  the  Soundings, 
where  we  have  six  more  with  Sir  Francis  Wheeler.  The 
wind  is  just  come  up  easterly  but  the  tide  is  too  far  spent 
for  the  whole  fleet  to  sail,  so  I  have  ordered  the  Dutch  to  fall 
down,  that  I  may  have  the  more  room  to  sail  with  the  rest 
to-night  or  to-morrow  morning. 

I  find  the  merchant  ships  are  designed  for  the  West  Indies. 

1  cannot  but  wonder  at  it,  “  since  there  mought  have  been 
soe  much  a  better  expedient  ;  for  turning  all  the  merchant  ships 
men  into  the  six  third  rates  would  have  put  us  in  a  condition 
of  sparing  nine  fourth  rates  that  in  ten  dayes  mought  have 
been  in  a  condition  of  sayling  to  the  West  Indies  if  that  affair 
is  soe  pressing  that  it  will  admitt  of  no  delay.”  Report  says 
that  the  Dutch  will  hardly  be  at  sea  in  less  than  a  month. 

2  pp. 

Enclosing, 

A  list  of  the  fleet  ready  to  sail.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  June  13.  Whitehall.— The  list  of  ships  which  you 
send  is  not  so  great  as  was  imagined,  but  others  have  sailed 
or  are  about  to  do  so,  and  the  Admiralty  assures  me  that 
20  capital  Dutch  ships  are  at  Spithead  or  on  their  way  thither. 
I  am  surprised  by  what  you  say  concerning  the  Dutch  Vice- 
Admiral’s  post  in  the  fleet,  as  I  thought  you  had  determined 
the  question  “  by  giving  commissions  to  Mr.  Russell  and  his 
assistant  [Killigrew]  to  be  Admirals  of  the  Blue  Squadron, which 
is  the  third  rank  in  our  fleet.”  If  you  will  let  me  know  what 
you  think  fit  to  be  done,  I  will  lay  it  before  the  King,  though  I 
think  the  representations  of  the  Admiralty  Commissioners, 
supported  by  your  own,  would  have  more  weight  than  anything 

I  can  say.  ,  v. 

“  I  am  sorry  you  have  any  occasion  of  jealousy  ol  Vice- 

Admiral  Davies.  I  have  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  your 
proposal  about  Mr.  Pearse,  and  to  give  order  to  the  governor 
of  Portsmouth  to  open  the  letters,  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
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better  and  more  usefully  done  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
Private.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  19. 

Dr.  Gorge’s  Considerations  concerning  the  Government  of 

Ireland. 

1689,  June  13  and  14.— (1)  Enniskillen  and  London -Derry 
being  now  (as  in  1649)  the  only  English  garrisons  in  Ulster, 
and  all  the  other  garrisons  now  as  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  (Dublin  excepted),  it  is  presumed  that  the  method  so 
successful  then  to  reduce  that  kingdom  may  be  of  some  use 
now,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  circumstances. 

The  great  body  of  the  Irish  army  was  then  (as  now)  near 
Dublin,  and  General  Cromwell  with  his  army  at  Milford 
Haven.  He  had  resolved  to  land  at  Cork,  but  hearing  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Irish  by  a  sally  from  Dublin  at  Ramins 
[Rathmines]  (where  the  late  King’s  army  is  now  encamped)  he 
made  for  Dublin  Bay,  where  5,000  horse  and  foot  were  ready 
to  receive  him.  The  next  day  he  mustered  his  army,  and 
that  afternoon  he  called  a  Council  of  War,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  make  public  proclamation  that  such  of  the  Irish 
as  would  repair  to  their  habitations  and  there  live  peaceably 
should  enjoy  equal  protection  with  their  English  neighbours 
and  that  any  soldier  robbing  or  injuring  an  Irishman  should 
be  punished  as  severely  as  if  the  wrong  had  been  done  to  an 
Englishman.  Upon  this,  multitudes  of  the  Irish  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  by  bringing  in  provisions  were  highly 
serviceable  to  the  English  army  before  Drogheda.  In  the 
meantime  the  Scots  took  Carrickfergus,  and  became  masters 
of  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim  and  Armagh. 

Sir  Charles  Coote  and  the  garrison  of  London-Derry  marched 
into  Connaught,  going  to  Donegal  and  thence  to  Ballyshannon 
and  Sligo,  where  he  obtained  arms  and  ammunition  from 
ships  of  war,  which  ships  had  taken  the  isle  of  Ennisbruffen 
[Inisboffen]. 

He  built  a  fort  there  and  made  the  isle  a  magazine  for  the 
west  parts  of  Connaught  and  the  north  west  of  Ulster.  He 
then  advanced  to  Galway  and  Athlone,  besieging  both  these 
garrisons.  General  Cromwell  (having  in  the  meantime  taken 
Drogheda,  Wexford  and  Waterford  ;  and  Cork,  Youghal  and 
Kinsale  revolting  from  the  Earl  of  Lichiquin)  sent  a  party 
over  the  Shannon  to  re-inforce  Coote’s  army,  to  whom  Galway 
and  Athlone  had  surrendered  upon  articles. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  now  surrendered  except  Limerick, 
which  yielded  shortly  afterwards. 

Memo. — “  That  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  the  Irish  army 
was  scattered,  and  all  their  garrisons  taken  in  less  than  a 
year  and  halfs  time.” 

General  Cromwell  marched  his  army  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
and  had  ships  of  war  which  carried  his  stores,  and  received 
on  board  his  sick  and  wounded  men.  Reserves  and  recruits 
were  weekly  sent  him  out  of  England,  to  supply  the  great 
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loss  by  fluxes  and  other  distempers.  The  surrender  of 
Limerick  putting  all  the  seaport  towns  into  his  hands  and 
the  Irish  army  being  now  broken  and  their  garrisons  taken, 
the  Irish  scattered  themselves,  taking  refuge  in  woods,  bogs 
and  fastnesses,  where  they  were  more  mischievous  to  the 
English  than  when  united.  The  government  therefore  divided 
the  kingdom  into  several  precincts,  with  a  chief  governor 
and  several  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  to  raise  what  money 
they  could  and  form  a  Council  for  the  governor,  as  also  : 

1.  To  apprehend  such  Irish  as  were  found  guilty  of  murder 
in  cold  blood,  they  being  exempt  from  all  articles. 

2.  To  seize  such  Irish  proprietors  as  did  not  transplant 
themselves  into  Connaught. 

3.  To  make  hnes  of  protection,  within  which  the  Irish 
living  quietly  were  treated  as  friends,  while  those  taken  with¬ 
out  the  lines  were  treated  as  enemies,  this  being  to  prevent 
their  going  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  inland  countries. 

4.  That  the  horse  might  be  so  laid  as  to  convey  intelligence 
to  the  government  at  Lublin. 

By  which  steps,  “  the  whole  kingdom  was,  in  less  than  three 
years  time  restored  to  its  former  peace.” 

From  the  aforesaid  premises,  the  following  proposals  do 
arise  : 

1.  That  large  recruits  of  horses,  men,  provisions  and  ammu¬ 
nition  should  be  provided  for  the  army  in  Ireland. 

2.  That  the  army  should  land  at  Cork  or  thereabouts. 

3.  That  a  good  body  should  at  the  same  time  land  from 
Scotland  either  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  or  Strangford  Lough, 
and  erect  a  magazine. 

4.  Two  thousand  foot  should  be  landed  about  Sligo,  and 
should  take  in  “  Ennisbruffin  ”  and  make  a  magazine  there. 

5.  The  garrison  of  London-Derry  should  march  to  Donegal, 
Ballyshannon  and  Enniskillen,  where  the  Scotch  army  may 
join  with  the  English  to  clear  Ulster  and  Connaught. 

Memo. — It  is  highly  advisable  that  the  army  should  “  carry 
such  Protestants  with  them  as  have  most  interest  and  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  country  where  the  said  forces  are 
to  land,”  as  they  will  thus  be  fighting  for  their  own  estates, 
will  better  get  intelligence  and  supphes  than  strangers  could, 
“  will  better  improve  the  animosities  of  the  Irish  against  the 
Irish  and  all  against  the  French,”  will  be  better  guides,  and 
“  will  endure  the  climate  better.  Lastly,  the  landing  of  the 
English  at  Cork  will  oblige  King  James’  army  to  attend  them, 
and  so  enable  the  Northern  army  to  secure  Ulster,  and  probably 
meet  the  Western  English  army  in  Leinster  or  Munster. 

(2)  Some  further  considerations  touching  Ireland. 

That  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  raise  some  troops  of  the 
Protestants  come  out  of  Ireland. 

That  there  are  “many  [Irish]  gentlemen  and  good  farmers’ 
sons  bom  to  good  estates  .  .  .  who  are  very  willing  at  this 
time  to  serve  on  horseback,  but  think  it  below  them  to  return 
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with  pikes  and  muskets.”  These  should  be  formed  into  a 
regiment  of  horse  and  one  or  two  troops  of  dragoons. 

That  the  money  for  this  purpose  might  be  found  by  allotting 
thereto  the  5,000/.  graciously  promised  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Public  Charity,  the  Commissioners 
adding  an  equal  sum,  by  which  means  many  indigent  persons 
would  be  supplied  and  their  Majesties  served  with  men  “  who 
for  their  own  sakes  will  heartily  engage  in  the  recovery  of 
their  estates.”  1|  pp. 

(3)  Notes  of  the  best  places  for  landing  and  establishing 
magazines,  and  for  “  the  encouragement  of  subscribers.” 
It  is  presumed  that  the  “Irish  rebells  ”  are  possessed  of  about 
4  millions  of  profitable  acres  .  .  .  and  that  subscriptions 
may  be  procured  at  400/.  per  1,000  acres  ”  so  that  every 
subscriber  “  may  for  his  400/.  receive  500/.  per  annum 
inheritance.”  4  pp. 

Dr.  Robert  Gorge  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  15. — I  find  that  the  Lord  General  [Cromwell] 
was  not  only  made  General  of  the  army,  but  likewise  General 
Governor  of  the  Kingdom  [of  Ireland],  it  being  conceived 
(which  afterwards  proved  true)  “  that  the  uniting  the  civill 
and  military  power  in  one  person  was  the  best  expedient 
to  make  both  successfull  to  the  reducement  of  that  kingdom.” 

His  officers  being  strangers  to  the  country,  he  had  three  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  that  kingdom  constantly  to 
attend  upon  him.  A  thousand  pounds  per  mensem  were 
allowed  him  for  casual  expences,  and  he  had  a  particular 
treasurer  who  received  this  money  and  disbursed  it  on  the 
Lord  General’s  warrant.  Most  of  the  money  was  spent  to 
procure  intelligence,  appealing  to  the  natural  avarice  of  the 
Irish  natives  to  persuade  them  to  betray  each  other. 

Lastly,  the  Lord  General  took  particular  care  to  engage 
a  person  of  quality,  industry  and  affection  to  himself  to  attend 
the  Court  in  England,  to  receive  the  letters  from  Ireland  and 
to  see  that  answers  were  written  and  dispatched.  If  there 
was  then  reason  for  Ireland  to  have  a  secretary  at  Court, 
I  presume  it  is  necessary  now. 

“  I  know  it  had  been  revived  in  Charles  II’s  time,  had  not 
the  avarice  of  some,  and  the  designes  of  other  of  doing 
prejudice  to  the  King  and  countrie  prevented.” 

“  I  was  yesterday  with  my  Lord  Burlington,  .  .  .  who  prayed 
me  by  a  mapp,  which  he  had  readie  by  him,  to  shew  him  the 
method  Generali  Cromwell  took  in  reducing  that  countrie. 

.  .  .  He  seemed  much  troubled  that  he  had  not  knowne  it 
sooner,  and  confidently  believed  that  by  the  pursuit  of  that 
method,  with  God’s  blessing,  in  case  London-Derry  bee 
preserved,  the  union  of  those  forces  might  enable  the  Northerne 
army  to  bee  masters  of  the  province  of  Ulster  and  Conaught, 
and  that  before  this  sumer  was  efluxed,  Athlone  and  Galloway 
might  be  beseiged,  and  by  the  advance  of  the  Westerne  army, 
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the  Irish  might  be  confined  to  the  province  of  Lempster, 
which  his  Lordship  thought  might  be  made  soon  to  hott  for 
their  longe  continuance  in  it.”  3  pp. 

The  Duke  of  Schonberg  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  17.  St.  James. — I  find  from  your  lordship’s 
that  the  man  of  war  is  ready  to  convoy  the  battery  pieces,  arms 
and  ammunition  for  Scotland,  “  but  since  the  good  newes  his 
Majesty  has  received  from  thence,  I  desire  your  Lordship 
will  know  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  whether  they  shall  be  sent 
or  not.”  Signed.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Same. 

1689,  June  20,  Near  Plymouth. — I  send  you  a  fist  by 
which  you  will  see  “  that  the  [Dutch]  imbasadeurs  are  under 
a  great  mistake,  for  of  the  twenty  capitall  ships  they  pretend 
are  with  mee  ...  I  know  but  of  eleven.  The  rest  I  hope  will 
appear,  but  I  wish  it  may  not  be  too  late.  I  am  so  ill  a  Master 
of  Ceremony  that  I  will  not  give  your  Lordship  further  trouble 
about  rancking  the  Dutch  Vice-Admirall,  only  I  begg  leave 
to  observe  that  I  think  it  will  appear  a  little  oddly  to  see  a 
Dutch  Vice-Admirall  take  ranke  of  an  English  Admirall, 
which  must  necesarily  be  if  Vice-Admirall  Almonde  is  to 
take  place  of  Mr.  Russell  without  removeing  his  flag  to  the 
mayne  topmast  head.” 

I  send  you  also  a  list  of  the  English  ships  and  heartily  wish 
they  were  more,  as  the  French,  I  learn,  are  very  strong.  I 
do  not  hear  that  they  are  yet  out,  and  wish  the  ships  designed 
may  join  me,  that  if  possible  we  may  prevent  their  going  to 
sea,  “  or  make  them  pay  for  theyr  favours  in  the  Bantry.” 

2  pp. 

Enclosing, 

“  Two  papers  containing  the  number  of  ships  and  gunns 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet.” 

Capt.  George  Rooke  to  the  Same. 

1689,  June  20.  Deptford,  off  Derry  Lough’s  mouth. — 
“  I  have  only  to  ad  to  my  last  of  the  12th  instant  the  account 
of  my  arrivall  heare  with  Major  Generali  Kirke,  whoe  is  with 
his  fleete  upp  the  ryver  on  this  side  Kilmore,  on  whome  besides 
the  Swallow  I  have  ordered  the  Dartmouth,  Greyhound, 
Henrietta  yaucht,  and  Kingfisher  ketch  to  attend  and  receive 
his  orders,  they  being  all  the  shipping  under  my  command 
that  can  be  any  wise  serviceable  to  him  there  ;  myselfe  with 
the  Bonadventure,  Portland  and  Antelope  lay  off  the  harboures 
mouth  in  a  readinesse  to  give  him  any  assistance  he  may 
want  from  us,  and  in  a  station  to  secure  him  from  any  attempt 
may  be  made  upon  him  from  sea,  I  having  advice  (which  I 
doe  not  much  creaditt)  that  six  sayle  of  French  shipps  of 
warr  and  two  fireships  are  sayled  from  Dublyn  Bay  bound 
hither,  soe  that  I  intend  to  continue  on  this  station  till  the 
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Major  Generali  has  effected  something  within.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  how  my  proceedings  are  approved  of,  and  your 
Lordship’s  directions  in  what  may  be  farther  necessarie  for 
theire  Majestyes  service,  to  which  I  cannot  wish  better  then 
that  my  successe  may  be  answerable  to  my  good  intentions.” 
1|  pp. 

Dr.  Robert  Gorge  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  June  20. — Giving  at  length  his  reasons  for  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  secretary  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
3  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Same. 

1689,  June  23.  Off  Scilly. — We  are  got  the  length  of  Scilly 
and  have  joined  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  and  his  five  frigates 
but  have  lost  a  fire-ship,  “  that  took  fire  by  accident,  in  which 
three  men  were  burnt.  She  was  so  ill-fitted  that  she  could 
not  have  done  servisse  on  the  ennemy  ;  I  hope  the  rest  are 
better,  if  not  we  had  as  good  be  without  them.  Besides 
Rear-Admirall  Brackell  that  was  left  at  Portsmouth,  there  is 
another  ship  of  seventy  gunns  sent  in  to  Plimouth  disabled, 
withowt  any  the  least  bad  weather.  I  wish  the  rest  may  hold 
owt  better,  for  they  are  most  of  them  olde  crasy  ships.” 

If  the  King  means  to  employ  the  fleet  to  transport  the 
army  for  Ireland,  he  must  be  told  that  it  is  victualled  but  till 
the  23rd  of  August,  and  if  required  longer,  provisions  must 
be  sent. 

In  a  small  French  prize  we  have  retaken  is  a  gentleman, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  servants.  He  calls  himself 
Sir  Robert  Bercley,  pretends  the  ship  is  his  own,  and  bound 
for  Bristol  in  order  to  his  going  to  Bath,  and  says  he  was  taken 
by  a  French  privateer  three  days  before  we  met  with  him. 
“  We  find  him  in  his  ship,  possest  by  Frenchmen  that  have 
not  meddled  with  any  thing  belonging  eyther  to  the  ship, 
him  or  his  family.  If  he  was  not  bound  for  France,  he  has 
had  great  luck  to  fall  into  soe  civill  a  privateer’s  hands  ; 
it  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  used  an  ennemy  soe  well.  I  doubt 
he  had  letters  of  recommendations  from  King  James,  for  he 
shews  noe  passe  from  the  Convention  in  Scotland.”  They 
will  be  secured  at  Plymouth  till  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  is 
known.  4  pp. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689,  June  27.  Ten  leagues  west  from  Scilly. — We  are  now 
forty-three  sail  of  men  of  war  and  twelve  fire-ships  strong,  and 
are  going  before  Brest,  “  for  since  we  can  gett  noe  certaine 
intelligence  of  the  French,  it  is  by  all  concluded  that  Brest  is 
the  properest  station  for  us,  or  at  least  Ushant.”  1  p. 

Marquis  de  Seignelay  to  the  Sieur  de  Gaudemar. 

1689,  [June  27-]July  7.  Brest. — Transmitting  to  him 
the  French  King  s  orders  to  leave  Belle  Isle,  and  sail  westward, 
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in  order  to  meet  the  Chevalier  de  Tourville,  now  on  his  way 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  give  him  the  enclosed  packet. 
If  the  French  fleet  appears  to  the  windward  of  the  frigate, 
the  Admiral  will  put  out  a  red  flag  on  his  mizzen  mast,  which 
must  be  replied  to  by  a  white  flag  on  the  main  mast ;  if  the 
frigate  is  to  windward,  it  must  put  out  the  red  flag  as  above, 
and  the  Admiral  will  reply.  French.  Signed.  1  p. 

Enclosing, 

M.  de  Seignelay  to  the  Chevalier  de  Tourville. 

As  the  King  has  resolved  that  his  ships  should  assemble 
at  Belleisle,  and  is  sending  thither  those  that  are  at 
Brest,  to  wait  for  your  fleet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  go  in  there,  and  on  no  account  approach 
Brest.  I  learn  that  the  enemy’s  ships,  after  leaving 
the  Channel,  were  on  the  Sorlingues,  to  the  number  of 
forty-three,  and  appeared  to  be  making  for  Ireland. 
Thus  they  will  not  be  where  they  can  prevent  the 
junction,  which  I  hope  will  be  effected  without  difficulty. 
French.  Signed.  1  p. 

Captured  by  a  Dutch  Privateer. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

1689,  June  28.  Whitehall. — I  have  received  yours  of  the 
14-24  instant,  and  delivered  the  enclosed  to  your  lady.  “I 
have  acquainted  the  King  with  my  Lord  Sunderland’s  inten¬ 
tions  of  waiting  on  you,  and  tho’  it  is  not  criminal  to  see  him, 
yet  ’tis  not  very  proper  for  your  lordship  to  have  much  com¬ 
munication  with  him,  and  therefore  you  will  treat  him  with 
a  respect  due  to  his  quality,  yet  you  will  not  encourage  him 
by  your  civility  to  repeat  his  visit.” 

I  pray  you  to  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lord  Lexington,  not 
knowing  where  to  direct  it.  f  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  24. 

Enclosing, 

The  Same  to  Lord  Lexington. 

Desiring  him  to  deliver  to  the  Elector  [of  Brandenburg] 
a  letter  enclosed  from  the  King,  “  to  congratulate 
his  successe  in  taking  Keysawaert  ”  [Kaiserswerth], 
Same  date.  \  p.  Ibid. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea. 

1689,  June  29.  Whitehall.— The  King  has  not  delayed 
your  affair  without  very  good  intentions  to  your  lordship. 
“  You  know  how  unwilling  he  has  been  to  make  a  Lord  Warden, 
for  tho’  persons  of  less  quality  than  your  lordship  have  had 
that  post,  yet  of  late  it  has  not  been  so,”  and  as  to  the 
government  of  Dover,  his  Majesty  must  either  .  wholly  lay 
aside  Col.  Beaumont  or  put  you  into  a  station  beneath 
your  quality  and  revoke  his  grant  to  Col.  Beaumont  too 
(which  though  not  legally  complete  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
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his  promise).  He  chooses  rather  to  show  his  esteem  of  you 
by  doing  something  “  which  may  bo  more  beneficial  to  you 
and  yet  leave  you  more  at  liberty  to  attend  his  service  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum*  of  Kent  than  you 
could  be  if  diverted  by  the  necessary  but  vexatious  business 
of  the  government  of  the  Cinque  ports  ”  and  therefore  means 
to  allow  you  immediately  500£.  per  annum,  which  I  hope  you 
will  look  upon  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  an  earnest  of  greater 
advantages  to  come.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  22. 

Admiral  Russell  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

1689,  June  29.  St.  Helens. — “  Since  att  London  thay  are 
soe  unwilling  to  belive  we  have  any  Dutch  with  us,  I  trouble 
your  lordship  with  this  express  ”  to  tell  you  that  six  sail 
came  in  here  last  night,  (three  of  them  flags,  of  70  guns  each) 
besides  a  fire  ship  and  two  store  ships.  Both  the  Dutch 
Admiral  and  I  conclude  that  there  are  now  about  thirty  of 
the  States’  ships  of  war  at  sea.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  July  2.  Whitehall. — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
Dutch  ships  are  in  such  an  ill  condition,  but  I  believe  you  will 
have  a  considerable  addition  of  ships  before  this  reaches  you. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  orders  to  take  care 
to  have  victuals  at  Portsmouth  for  a  supply  for  the  fleet. 

Lord  Melvin  [Melville]  tells  me  that  he  knows  Sir  Robert 
Berkeley  to  be  a  very  honest  man.  I  suppose  he  will  give 
the  King  a  character  of  him,  and  then  his  Majesty  will  give 
the  necessary  orders. f  Entry  Book ,  p.  23. 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham], 

1689,  July  4.  Hothfield. — I  find  that  in  spite  of  what  I 
wrote  to  him,  my  brother];  has  not  taken  out  his  commission, 
“  which  I  am  much  surprised  at,  by  reason  hee  was  soe  very 
earnest  with  me  in  the  winter  to  speake  to  the  King  hee  might 
continue  his  government  ;  which  his  Majestye  was  pleased 
in  a  very  obliging  waye  to  tell  mee  on  my  account  hee  should, 
soe  that  I  thought  1  ought  soe  farre  to  justifye  myself  now 
to  declare  I  am  a  stranger  to  his  proceeding,  and  believe  his 
old  mother  has  bine  the  occation  of  this  neglect  in  him  .  .  . 
Your  lordship  very  well  knows  that  formerly  how  little 
creditt  I  had  with  him  when  he  took  the  regiment  contrary 
to  my  desiere  and  all  his  friends,  though  I  then  gave  him 
an  allowance  out  of  kindnesse,  which  I  still  continue,  that  he 
might  five  at  his  ease  as  I  first  intended  hee  should,  without 

*  The  warrant  for  the  new  grant  of  this  office  is  dated  July  6  ;  that  to  Beau¬ 
mont  on  July  4.  See  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  under  dates. 

t  See  p.  220  above.  And  for  order  of  discharge  see  Cal.  S.P.  Dom., 
1689-90,  p.  180. 

t  Sackville  Tufton,  who  was  governor  of  Tilbury  Fort  under  James  II, 
and  also  held  a  commission  in  the  Guards. 
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any  imployment.  .  .  .  Your  Lordship  will  oblige  mee  to 
lett  the  King  know  I  am  sorry  of  this  omission  in  him,  which 
is  not  to  be  excused,  and  as  from  the  da  ye  of  his  marrying 
I  desiered  hee  might  have  noe  imployment,  but  live  on  his 
estate,  soe  I  thinke  I  have  much  less  reason  to  desiere  it  now.” 

Postscript. — “  I  desiere  the  King  may  see  this,  if  you  thinke 
fitt.”  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

1689,  July  9.  Whitehall. — 1  have  laid  the  memorial 
which  you  sent  from  Monsieur  Jurieux  before  the  King,  but 
at  present  have  no  orders  relating  to  it.  The  affair  is  of 
great  importance,  and  I  shall  lay  it  before  him  again,  especially 
if  you  will  let  me  know  the  numbers  and  quality  of  those 
who  desert  the  French  army.  Also  whether  all  are  Protestants, 
or  mingled  with  Papists,  that  their  motives  may  be  guessed 
at.  The  enclosed  is  sent  you  by  the  King’s  order  that  you 
may  take  care  to  prevent  the  mischief  designed  by  this  Cole- 
factor.  If  you  find  the  matters  alleged  to  be  true,  you  may 
make  “  such  instances  to  the  States  as  are  necessary  to  send 
him  away  out  of  their  dominions.”  £  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  25. 

Enclosing, 

Extract  of  letter  from  John  Brumwitch  to  Capt.  Colling, 
Commander  of  the  Mary  yacht. 

“  Some  of  those  1,500  Irish  that  went  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Hamborough  desert  and  come  hither 
(Rotterdam)  and  are  supplied  by  a  near  neighbour  of 
mine  of  the  R.C.  religion  with  monies.  They  go  for 
Flanders,  and  I  suppose  thence  to  the  French  King’s 
assistance,  if  not  to  England.  .  .  .  Their  great  friend 
is  the  cole  factor,  with  others.  £  p.  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

The  Same  to  Mr.  Ludolfe.* 

1689,  July  9. — Sending  him  papers  for  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
to  sign,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  King  to  be 
sent  away  by  this  night’s  post,  “  with  instructions  not  to 
deliver  the  last,  which  contains  his  Highness’s  actuall  release 
and  discharge  of  the  baillages  ’’  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Prince  may  be  the  more  assured  of  this  as  it  is  the  King  s 
interest,  his  Majesty  having  engaged  to  procure  payment 
of  the  moneys  due  or  to  pay  it  himself,  and  meantime  to  pay 
his  Highness  interest  for  it.  i  p.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

The  Same  to  Lord  Lexington. 

1689,  July  9.  Whitehall. — Learns  from  his  last  letter  that 
he  has  had  audience,  and  been  received  to  his  satisfaction. 
Now  that  he  is  in  constant  motion,  it  will  be  hard  to  direct 
letters  to  him,  unless  he  gives  an  account  from  time  to  time 


*  The  answer  to  this  is  in  S.P.  Dorn.,  under  same  date. 
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to  Lord  Pembroke,  so  that  letters  may  be  sent  to  and  forwarded 
by  him.  |  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  26. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1689,  July  9. — Has  shown  M.  Schmettau  the  papers  intended 
to  be  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  “  the  first  of  which 
he  thinks  will  not  be  satisfactory,  but  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  second,  and  dos  approve  the  method  of  sending  both, 
with  orders  that  the  second  shall  not  be  delivered  unless  there 
be  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.”  Has  written  to  Mr.  Ludolfe 
to  procure  the  Prince  of  Denmark’s  hand  to  both. 

Believes,  from  discourses  he  has  had  this  morning  with 
Monsieur  La  Forest,  that  there  must  be  some  alterations 
in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Molesworth.  Has  written  the  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Lord  Portland.  \  p.  Ibid.,  p.  27.  Also  draft. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Portland. 

1689,  July  9.  Whitehall. — Informing  him  of  M.  La  Forrest’s 
views  concerning  the  Danish  foot  regiments.  The  Prince 
of  Wirttemberg  should  be  asked  to  select  the  troops,  who 
will  certainly  choose  the  best,  since  he  is  to  command  them. 
La  Forrest  desires  to  command  the  horse.  1  p.  Ibid., 

p.  28. 

Julius  Deedes  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  July  9.  Hythe.- — Having  already  joined  Mr.  Brock¬ 
man  in  giving  information  concerning  the  persons  in  custody 
at  Folkestone,  I  have  now  further  to  say  that  the  person 
who  called  himself  Thomas  Bell  appears  to  be  Dr.  Gray,  and  the 
other,  who  went  by  the  name  of  John  Brown  is  Sir  Adam 
Blare.  Upon  my  going  to  Folkestone  to-day,  Sir  Adam 
asked  for  a  little  private  discourse  and  owned  who  he  was, 
praying  me  to  keep  it  from  the  people  least  he  should  meet 
with  ill  treatment.  “  I  must  declare  my  own  inclinations 
to  deal  civilly  and  safely  with  our  very  enemies,  and  therefore 
acquaint  your  lordship  that  they  are  willing  to  be  carryed 
in  a  coach  at  their  own  charge,  to  keep  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  rabble  as  they  call  it,  which,  if  your  lordship  think 
fitt,  with  a  guard  attending,  may  deliver  them  up  safely  where 
you  shall  command.”  1  p. 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurors  of  Guernsey  to  [the  Same], 

1689,  July  10.  Guernsey. — The  King’s  order  of  May  30, 
by  which  the  exact  observation  of  the  proclamation  touching 
the  merchandise  of  France  is  enjoined  upon  them,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  States  of  the  Island,  who  protest  entire 
obedience  to  their  Majesties.  Yet  in  hope  that  this  incom¬ 
parable  monarch  who,  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  has 
gloriously  executed  the  greatest  enterprise  in  history,  will  not 
take  it  ill  on  their  parts,  they  beg  his  lordship  to  inform  him 
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that  this  order  runs  counter  to  their  privileges  and  may, 
they  fear,  be  considered  a  revocation  of  them. 

[Quote  the  article  (in  Latin)  of  their  letters  patents  which 
sets  forth  that  in  time  of  war  the  merchants  of  all  nations, 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  may  come  to  and  frequent  the  said 
islands  and  maritime  places,  freely  and  without  hindrance, 
with  their  ships  and  goods,  and  there  exercise  and  carry  on 
their  lawful  business  and  free  commerce  without  any  molesta¬ 
tion  or  hostility  either  to  their  goods  or  persons.] 

They  do  not  claim  at  this  conjuncture  to  enjoy  in  all  its 
fulness  this  or  any  other  privilege  which  might  offer  the  least 
obstacle  to  his  Majesty’s  glorious  designs,  but  in  anything 
that  is  not  contrary  to  them,  they  pray  him  to  preserve  to 
them  the  possession  of  those  liberties  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  existence  in  that  small  place. 

They  have  had  a  dispute  with  the  captains  and  officers 
concerning  quarters  which  will  be  put  before  his  lordship  by 
their  deputies  :  viz.  Eleazar  Le  Marchant,  one  of  their  jurats 
and  Elizee  Roland,  greffier  of  his  Majesty’s  court ;  whom  they 
are  sending  humbly  to  represent  their  condition  to  his 
Majesty ;  praying  his  lordship  to  grant  them  his  favour  and 
assistance.  Signed  C.  Andros  [lieut.  Bailiff],  P.  Bonamy, 
vice-dean  ;  Tlio.  de  Lisle  ;  J.  (?)  de  Sausmares  ;  G.  (?)  de 
Sausmares  ;  J.  Andros  ;  W.  Le  Marchant';  J.  Careyl  (?). 
French.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

1689,  July  12.  Hoth field. — I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
tender  regard  in  this  business  of  my  brother’s,  and  shall  this 
post  write  to  him  again.  “  I  could  not  believe  a  man  that 
showed  soe  much  desiere  to  continue  the  government  as  he  did, 
in  pressing  mee  soe  much  to  speake  for  it,  could  afterwards 
bee  [so]  imposed  on,  as  I  must  believe  hee  is  by  that  old  mother 
as  to  make  this  negglect ;  for  I  not  only  told  him  when  hee  went 
to  the  country  hee  should  take  care  of  his  commission,  but 
just  before  I  came  awaye,  wrote  him  word  manny  had  taken 
theirs  .  .  .  and  the  agent  of  the  garrison  wrote  to  him  hee 
would  have  noe  paye  till  he  had  his  commission,  and  I  since 
wrote  another  letter,  but  noe  enswer  to  all  these.  I  know 
hee  ever  meanes  in  all  things  to  act  like  a  man  of  honneur, 
but  his  misfortune  has  ever  bine  to  be  directed  by  such  as  has 
ledd  him  into  severall  mistakes.  Your  Lordship  I  take  to 
bee  soe  good  a  frend  to  our  familly,  that  if  you  here  not  from 
him,  you  will  excuse  him  the  most  that  can  bee  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,”  but  I  must  clear  myself  to  the  King,  and  therefore 
pray  you  show  my  other  letter  to  him.  There  is  the  more 
reason  for  this,  because  the  world  believes  my  brother  is 
very  much  directed  by  me,  but  your  lordship  knows  the 

contrary.  . 

Postscript. — If  my  sister  Grimston  is  in  town,  it  might  be 
well  for  you  to  advise  her  to  write  to  him.  2  pp. 

Wt.  6442. 
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The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  July  12.  St.  James. — Being  too  indisposed  to  come 
to  Hampton  Court,  I  desire  you  to  excuse  me  to  his  Majesty. 
I  send  you  Mr.  Attorney’s  list  of  the  most  material  witnesses 
against  the  Scottish  prisoners,  that  you  may  take  the  King’s 
directions  for  those  who  are  abroad  under  my  Lord  Marlborough. 

My  Lord  Lisburne’s  lady  being  lately  dead,  a  few  days 
would  be  of  great  use  to  him  for  settling  his  affairs,  and  he 
promises  to  be  time  enough  upon  the  place  to  embark  with 
his  regiment.  I  pray  you  to  know  the  king’s  mind  upon  it. 
Signed.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Duncomb,  Envoy  to  Sweden. 

1689,  July  13.  Whitehall. — His  Majesty  desires  me  to 
inform  you  that  he  intends  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  King 
of  Denmark’s  troops  in  Ireland,  which  perhaps  may  give 
some  ombrage  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  if  he  gave  preference 
to  the  Danish  troops,  or  had  more  regard  to  the  friendship 
of  one  than  the  other.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  you  should 
be  the  first  to  acquaint  the  King  of  Sweden  with  his  Majesty’s 
resolution,  and  assure  him  that  it  proceeds  only  from  these 
troops  being  nearer,  and  readier  to  be  transported,  and  so 
more  useful  to  the  King’s  service  when  delay  might  prevent 
the  reduction  of  Ireland  this  year,  whereby  his  Majesty 
“  would  be  uncapable  of  acting  with  that  vigour  as  he  resolves 
to  do  in  support  of  his  allies  and  for  the  publick  interest  of 
Europe,  against  the  common  enemy.” 

Besides,  the  King  is  assured  that  great  offers  are  made 
to  Denmark  by  France  to  be  neuter,  but  by  using  these  forces 
in  Ireland,  tis  a  kind  of  engaging  the  King  of  Denmark  to  a 
war  with  France  .  .  .  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Christendom.  .  .  . 

You  must  assure  the  King  and  his  ministers  of  his  Majesty’s 
firm  resolution  to  preserve  an  entire  friendship  with  him 
and  to  improve  it  by  the  strictest  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  29. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689  July  13.  [Off  Ushant.] — “  Tho  my  shipp  roles  so 
much  I  can  hardly  sift  to  write  I  cannot  help  troubling  your 
Lordslnpp.  .  .  .  Wee  are  now  on  the  coast  of  Ushant,  and 
thre  dayes  since  one  of  our  fregets  took  a  small  French  man 
of  warr  who  came  from  landing  James  Porter  att  Waterford 
By  what  he  reports  the  French  are  sick  of  Ierland  and  the 
Irish  very  weary  of  them  ;  he  sayes  the  utmost  strenth  the 
fiiench  Kmg  can  fit  out  of  Brest  is  twenty-six  men  of  warr 
from  forty  to  eighty  guns  ;  they  expect  six  more  from  Rochford’ 
and  Turvill  from  the  Straights  with  twenty-four,  but  he  was 
not,  to  come  till  he  had  made  peace  with  Algere  and  bin 
)efore  Barcelona,  so  that  he  dos  behve  ’tis  to  late  in  the  yeare 
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for  him  to  come  and  I  do  verely  belive  the  French  will  not 
come  out  with  a  fleet  this  summer.  In  my  humble  opinion 
if  the  King  would  send  his  men  for  Ierland  and  wee  with  them 
in  som  good  harbour  there  he  would  meate  with  but  litell 
dificulty  and  wee  may  secure  a  good  port  for  our  shipps  to 
come  into  in  the  winter  which  without  may  prove  to  be  of  ill 
consequence. 

Wee  are  now  a  fleat  of  great  strenth,  fitt  to  fight  any 
strenth  that  can  be  put  out,  besides  wee  are  daly  joyned 
with  more  ships.  That  your  Lordshipp  may  see  what  wee  are, 
I  send  you  the  line  of  battell,  tho  perhaps  my  Lord  Torington 
has  don  the  same.  Twill  be  no  ill-sight  for  the  parliment 
espetialy  to  thos  who  belives  wee  are  not  strong  anuff  to 
prevent  any  insolence  from  the  French. 

“  I  had  forgott  to  acquaint  your  Lordshipp  that  Sir  Francis 
Wheler  with  therten  frigetes  are  sent  yesterday  to  loock 
uppon  Brest.”  2  pp. 

Enclosing, 

List  of  the  Dutch  and  English  ships. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  July  18.  Whitehall. — I  send  you  a  list  of  the  French 
fleet,  designed  immediately  for  sea,  of  which  twenty,  which 
are  the  Toulon  squadron,  are  not  yet  come  to  Brest,  and  they 
are  in  some  pain  in  France  what  is  become  of  them.  I  wish 
your  lordship  could  give  an  account  of  them.  M.  Tourville 
is  to  command  the  whole  fleet  ;  M.  Saignelay  goes  on  board 
of  it,  and  would  have  gone  to  sea,  but  upon  your  appearing 
on  the  coast  he  sent  for  further  directions.  It  is  expected  that, 
if  they  can  join  the  Toulon  ships,  they  will  give  you  battle, 
but  otherwise  will  endeavour  to  avoid  you.  This  advice  the 
King  gives  credit  to,  and  desires  me  to  send  you,  but  whether 
it  may  be  of  use  you  can  best  judge  who  are  upon  the 
place.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  30. 

Lord  Hatton  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  July  18. — This  will  come  to  your  hands  by  the 
deputies  sent  over  by  the  Estates  of  Guernsey  to  solicit 
touching  the  redress  of  some  grievances.  They  have  shown  a 
willing  obedience  to  the  Order  prohibiting  trade  with  France, 
and  only  desire  to  be  satisfied  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
revocation  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  their  former 
charters,  and  pray  for  a  statement  to  this  effect. 

For  their  other  grievance  I  might  give  some  relief  without 
troubling  the  King  about  it,  but  pray  that  I  may  have  authority 
to  say  that  I  do  it  by  command,  “  not  on  my  own  head,”  as 
I  would  not  give  the  officers  under  my  command  occasion  to 
pretend  that  I  do  anything  unkindly  towards  them.  The 
officers  require  to  have  quarters  allowed  for  themselves  as  well 
as  their  soldiers,  but  though  heretofore  this  has  sometimes  been 
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done,  yet  the  soldiers  being  now  more  numerous  and  the 
islanders  poorer  than  ever  for  want  of  trade,  I  think  it  would 
be  more  reasonable  for  the  officers  to  find  their  own  quarters. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  officers  have  listed  many  of  the 
islanders,  and  though  they  give  them  only  half-pay  they 
require  the  Island  to  find  quarters  for  them,  even  when  they 
have  houses  and  families  of  their  own  ;  which  is  an  abuse  to 
the  King’s  service,  as  all  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  serve 
in  the  Militia  without  the  King’s  pay,  and  the  companies 
sent  thither  ought  to  be  an  additional  strength. 

The  last  thing  is  concerning  the  soldiers’  subsistence,  for 
which  the  officers  require  them  to  lend  money  at  the  rate 
of  13  sols  French  for  a  shilling,  which  is  the  intrinsic  value, 
but  the  merchants  cannot  afford  it  by  way  of  exchange,  and 
if  the  officers  can  be  so  supplied  they  will  always  be  borrowing, 
and  will  go  away  in  debt  to  the  island,  whereas  if  they  were 
content  to  take  12  sols,  the  merchants  would  supply  them, 
without  troubling  the  public. 

The  deputies  will  also  present  a  petition  for  obtaining  some 
ammunition  and  stores  for  the  island  in  the  time  of  danger, 
which  I  beg  you  to  favour  them  in.  3|  pp. 

Sir  John  Berry  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  July  21.  Plymouth. — Has  delivered  the  letter  for 
Lord  Torrington  into  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  FiredraJce 
and  hopes  he  will  be  in  the  fleet  this  evening.  The  Kingfisher 
will  be  ready  to  go  hence  to-morrow.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  July  22.  Whitehall.— Informs  him,  by  the  King’s 
command,  that  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon  came  out  of 
the  Straits  on  the  2- 12th  instant,  being  seen  to  pass  Gibraltar. 
His  Majesty  believes  they  are  at  Belle  Isle  or  gone  for  Ireland — 

which  would  be  of  very  pernicious  consequence  at  this  time 
that  Major  Gen.  Kirke  lies  in  the  Lough  of  Derry,  and  the 

Count  de  Solms  is  embarking  for  Ireland  with  12,000  men  ” _ 

and  therefore  desires  that  a  vessel  be  sent  to  Belle  Isle  for 
intelligence. 

Provisions  for  the  fleet  are  at  Plymouth,  and  are  to  be 
sent  for  in  order  that  he  may  not  have  to  leave  his  station 
for  want  of  them.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  32. 

Iiie  Same  to  Sir  John  Berry  at  Plymouth. 

1689,  July  22.  Enclosing  the  above  letter  and  praying  him 
to  forward  it  with  all  speed.  k  p.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

The  Same  to  John  Gale  at  Whitehaven. 

1689  July  22.— Writes  to  him  (by  Sir  John  Lowther’s 
advice)  to  carry  out  the  King’s  wishes  that  a  small  vessel 
s  lould  be  lured  to  sail  from  Whitehaven  by  the  north  to  the 
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West  of  Ireland,  to  the  latitude  of  Whitehaven,  with  all  speed, 
and  there  cruise  for  six  days.  If  any  French  fleet  come  on 
that  coast  then  to  return  in  haste  to  Derry  Lough  and  give 
notice  to  the  ships  there.  She  must  be  a  fast  sailer,  and 
commanded  by  a  discreet  master.  |  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  33. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Admiralty. 

1689,  July  23.  Whitehall. — The  two  fourth-rate  ships 
they  ordered  Capt.  Rooke  to  send  to  Chester  and  Whitehaven 
are  not  arrived,  which  delays  the  embarking  of  Count  de 
Sohns.  The  King  therefore  desires  them  to  repeat  their 
orders  to  Capt.  Rooke  to  send  these  ships  with  all  speed  to 
such  place  as  Marechal  Schonberg  shall  direct.  J  p.  Ibid., 
p.  34. 


The  Same  to  The  Duke  of  Schonberg. 

1689.  July  23. — Sends  him  the  Admiralty  order  for  Capt. 
Rooke,  to  be  transmitted  by  an  express,  and  prays  his  Grace 
to  fix  such  place  as  he  judges  most  useful  for  the  security  of 
Count  Solrns  in  his  passage  to  Ireland.  \  p.  Ibid. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,]  July  24,  o.s.  Thimeon  [Timeongueville]. — “  I  have 
received  tow  of  your  Lordshipe’s,  and  have  acordingly  sent 
over  those  officers  of  the  Mareshalle  de  Shumberg’s  redgment, 
that  wair  here,  but  tow  of  those  which  are  named  in  the  letter 
never  caim  over,  but  I  am  told  they  are  att  London,  soe  that 
‘  Mr.  Aturne  ’  may  have  them  ther  ;  I  should  be  glade  to  know 
what  comand  the  King  would  have  me  give  to  Mr.  Requens, 
for  he  is  altogether  unknown  to  me,  and  your  letter  dose 
not  say  what  comand  the  King  would  have  me  give  him, 
but  as  soon  as  I  know  the  King’s  pleasure,  or  receive  the 
lest  of  your  Lordshipe’s  comands,  they  shall  be  punctually 
obayde.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  itt  may  be  in  my 
power  to  give  your  Lordshipe  an  account  of  sum  good  success 
against  the  French,  the  resolution  being  taken  that  we  shall 
march  to  them.  I  had  before  now  given  myselfe  the  honor 
of  writting  to  you,  but  that  ther  has  hapned  nothing  worth 
your  knowledge.”  Holograph.  1]-  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Same. 

1689,  July  26- Aug.  5.  Hampton  Court. — Encloses  a 
letter  from  Marshal  Schonberg.  Also  an  order  from  the 
King  [ wanting ]  to  be  sent  by  express  to  the  two  Dutch  frigates 
at  Plymouth,  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  meet  the  Marshal 
at  Chester.  They  must  be  provided  with  pilots  for  St.  George’s 
Channel.  Holograph.  French.  1J  pp. 
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Enclosing, 

Marshal  Schonberg  to  the  King. 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  letter,  by  which  your 
Majesty  will  see  the  preparations  made  at  Dublin  in 
order,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  men  of  war,  to  stop 
our  communication  with  Major-Gen.  Kirke.  To  wait 
until  the  Admiralty  sends  vessels  from  London  will 
take  too  long.  I  have  no  man  of  war  save  the  Antelope 
on  this  coast,  but  am  arming  three  merchant  vessels. 

“  Cependant,  vostre  Majeste  pourroit  faire  faire  un  peu 
plus  de  diligence  a  l’Aclmiraute,”  for  I  learn  this  instant 
that  the  enemy  has  assembled  a  greater  number  than 
we  knew. 

Some  here  believe  that  Kirke  will  be  attacked,  but  I 
can  hardly  think  this,  as  he  has  four  men  of  war  and 
is  in  Lough  Swilly,  a  narrow  place,  where  his  troops 
and  small  vessels  can  be  close  to  the  shore. — Chester, 
July  24.  Holograph.  French.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  Sir  John  Berry. 

1689,  July  26.  Whitehall. — Enclosing  orders  to  be  sent 
to  two  Dutch  men  of  war  at  Plymouth,  and  desiring  him  to 
put  on  board  of  each  ship  a  pilot  experienced  in  the  Irish 
seas.  If  the  ships  have  sailed,  the  orders  are  to  be  returned. 
i  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  35. 

William  Addis  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  July  26.  Plymouth. — On  receipt  of  his  Lordship’s 
of  the  22nd  with  enclosure  for  Lord  Torrington  (Sir  John 
Berry  being  gone  for  London)  he  gave  it  to  the  commander 
of  the  Kingfisher  (then  under  sail)  and  he  went  away  that 
night.  To  hire  a  small  vessel  here  for  Ireland  is  impossible, 
neither  master  nor  men  can  possibly  bee  prevailed  with 
to  goe  .  .  .  and  men  exceeding  scarce  to  bee  had,  even  to 
an  impossibility.”  His  son  therefore  took  horse  to  Bideford 
last  evening,  and  will  if  possible,  procure  one.  It  would  be 
well  if  some  of  their  Majesties’  smallest  ships  were  to  he  ready 
for  such  services,  or  other  vessels  that  may  carry  four  or  six 
guns,  and  row  with  oars  in  case  of  little  wind.  1  p. 


John  Addis  to  the  Same. 

Bideford. — Finds  but  one  master,  named 
John  Power,  who  is  inclinable  for  the  service  proposed 
(provided  he  can  procure  men,  which  is  the  great  difficulty). 

His  vessel  is  called  the  St.  Peter,  Spanish  built  frigate, 
burthen  about  80  tons,  14  gunns  and  two  pedereros,  can  row 
"  oars  ,  and  if  men  come  in  this  evening  (the  drums  now 
beatemg  for  volunteers)  she  may  be  ready  to  saile  by  Sunday.” 
1  have  agreed  for  100/.  for  one  month  and  so  in  proportion 
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if  longer  on  the  voyage,  and  to  have  his  vessel  secured  to  him 
in  case  of  loss,  he  discharging  victuals,  wages  &c.  I  tried  to 
get  it  as  cheap  as  I  could,  “  but  the  design,  they  say,  is  so 
hazardous  that  they  doubt  much  of  returning.” 

[Proposes  using  some  of  the  King’s  small  ships,  as  in  his 
father’s  letter.]  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Duke  of  Schonberg. 

1689,  July  27.  Whitehall. — Sending  copies  of  letters 
written  from  the  camp  before  Londonderry  by  M.  Pointis* 
to  M.  Saignelay.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  these  letters 
written  in  “characters,”  which  shall  be  transmitted  when  de¬ 
ciphered.  Besides  the  English  ships  of  war  sent  to  re-inforce 
the  fleet  in  the  Irish  seas,  the  King  has  ordered  two  Dutch 
frigates  now  at  Plymouth  to  repair  to  Chester  to  attend  his 
Grace’s  orders.  Presumes  that  “  we  shall  very  quickly  be  much 
superior  to  any  force  the  French  can  have  in  those  seas.” 
|  p.  Entry  Booh,  p.  36. 

Pa.  Barclay  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  July  27,  o.s.  Briell. — Your  lordship’s  letters  came 
to  Lord  Marlborough  at  the  camp  near  Charleroye  on  Saturday 
night,  the  20th,  and  he  at  once  ordered  me  and  the  others 
mentioned  of  Marshal  Schonberg’s  regiment  to  make  ready 
for  England.  The  Earl  went  next  morning  to  Bruxelles 
with  Monsieur  de  Webbenom  and  Monsieur  d’Alwine,  and 
left  me  to  receive  Prince  Waldeck’s  “  commands  to  the  King  ” 
which  I  brought  to  Bruxelles  next  morning.  Our  Generals 
were  gone  with  Marquis  de  Gastenaga  to  wait  on 
Prince  Wodomont,  expecting  to  return  at  night,  but  the 
French  having  notice  of  Gastenaga’s  intentions,  sent  four 
squadrons  of  horse  to  lie  amongst  the  standing  corn  near 
Dendermont.  At  the  very  place  where  the  French  fell  into 
the  highway  was  a  party  of  fifteen  horse  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant,  waiting  to  conduct  the  Earl’s  coach  to  Bruxelles. 
The  lieutenant,  seeing  the  danger  the  Generals  were  in,  very 
bravely  charged  through  the  squadrons,  losing  eleven  of  his 
men  ;  but  the  first  that  got  through  met  the  coach  and  warned 
them,  “  upon  which  the  Generalls  fled  back  in  great  haste, 
and  stayed  all  night  in  Dendermont.”  This  hindered  my 
despatch,  and  I  only  reached  this  place  last  night.  I  went 
aboard  the  James  galley,  but  she  cannot  get  out  till  the  wind 
changes,  and  the  English  gentlemen  here  do  not  think  it  safe 
for  me  to  venture  with  the  King’s  letters  in  the  packet  which 

brings  this.  . 

Postscript. — I  forgot  to  say  that  the  Marquis  de  Gastenaga 
was  not  with  our  Generals  in  this  fright,  for  he  was  gone  on 
to  Alost.  “The  French,  finding  by  the  prisoners  what  a 

*  Cf.  letter  of  June  13,  calendared  in  S.P.  Dom.,  under  that  date.  Also 
decipher  sent  by  Dr.  Wallis  on  Aug.  10.  Ibid, 
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prize  they  had  missed,  were  so  enraged  that  they  burnt  two 
villages  that  night.”  4  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,  July  28,]  Sunday.  Ham[pton  Court].— “  .  .  .  You 
may  be  pleased  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  good 
news  that  his  Majesty  will  allow  them  the  liberty  to  search 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Admiralty,  but  better  news  for 
you  is  that  there  is  no  Council  here  to-morrow.  Holograph. 
1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

[1689,  July  29,]  Monday  night.  Whitehall.— Asking  for 
the  return  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Torrington,  which  the  King 
wishes  him  to  answer,  and  desiring  Nottingham,  if  his  Majesty 
does  not  come  to  town  on  the  morrow  before  noon,  to  go  to 
Hampton  Court.  Holograph.  1  p.  Endorsed  ivith  date. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Same. 

1689,  July  30.*  Hampton  Court. — The  Count  Mansfelt 
desires  to  go  to  Holland  in  the  yacht,  under  convoy  of  the 
man  of  war  designed  for  his  transport,  and  the  King  wishes 
the  necessary  orders  to  be  given.  Holograph.  French.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689,  July  31.  Ten  leagues  off  Scilly. — I  send  you  another 
Line  of  battle,  made  since  the  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Bluef  and  some 
other  Dutch  ships  joined  us.  We  are  now  a  very  considerable 
strength,  and  in  my  opinion  able  to  fight  the  whole  power  of 
France  should  they  come  out,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will 
venture  while  we  are  so  powerful,  for,  should  they  meet  with 
a  mortification,  it  would  be  impossible  to  repair  it.  But 
when  our  fleet  comes  in,  they  may  attempt  something  on  us 
or  Ireland,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  King  to  keep 
these  great  third-rates  out  in  these  seas  longer  than  the  latter 
end  of  August,  even  if  we  had  provisions,  which  we  are  in 
great  want  of.  “  The  casks  of  provisions  proves  full  of  gaules, 
which  the  sea-men  fancy  is  put  on  porpus  to  poyson  them, 
and  attribut  all  ther  sicknes  to  that,  and  often  refuse  eating 
the  beafe  and  porke.  Many  ships  in  the  fleet  are  extremely 
sickly,  though  God  be  praysed  itt  has  not  reached  my  shipp 
yett.”  When  these  ships  return  a  fleet  of  smaller  ones  should 
be  immediately  sent  to  sea.  If  the  third-rates  in  the  river 
were  despatched  to  us,  my  Lord  Torrington  would  send  in 
some  of  the  fourth-rates  to  be  cleaned,  and  all  the  fourth- 
rates  in  the  river  should  be  got  ready  against  we  come  in. 
Some  of  these  captains  may  be  put  on  board  them  with  their 
men.  Holograph.  2J  pp. 

*  Dated  Aug.  30.  But  underneath,  in  Nottingham’s  hand  is  written,  “  it 
should  be  July.” 

t  i.e.  Killigrew,  in  the  Kent. 
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Enclosing, 

“  Line  of  battle,”  containing  number  of  ships  and  guns 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1689,  Aug.  2. — The  enclosed  is  Mr.  Pointis’  letter  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Saigneley  unciphered  by  Dr.  Wallis,*  by  which  your 
Majesty  will  see  how  easily  Londonderry  might  have  been 
relieved,  and  perhaps  may  think  fit  to  change  some  parts 
of  the  resolution  taken  last  night,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as 
reported  by  Major  Wildiman’s  letter,  that  Dundee  is 
Id  lied,  f 

The  endictments  are  found  against  seven  of  the  Scots 
soldiers  at  Bury.  In  case  they  are  convicted  (as  there  is 
little  doubt  but  they  will  be),  the  judges  intend  to  order  the 
execution  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  that  there  may  be  time 
for  your  Majesty  to  declare  your  pleasure  how  many  of  them 
shall  suffer  death.  Copy.  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wallis,  at  Oxford. 

1689,  Aug.  2.  Whitehall. — “  I  humbly  thank  you  for 
uncyphering  the  letter  I  sent  you,  and  have  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  the  good  service  you  have  done  him  ;  and  must 
entreat  you  to  take  a  second  trouble  upon  you,  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  so  great  as  the  first  because  it  is  writ  by  the  same 
person,  and  I  guess  the  same  character. 

“  I  have  enclosed  another  letter  also  in  cypher,  which  comes 
from  another  minister  of  France  to  the  French  King,  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  same  character,  but  of  this  last  there  is 
not  so  much  hast.  But  the  first  I  pray  may  be  returned 
by  this  messenger,  if  your  affairs  will  permitt.”  \  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  37. 

Capt.  George  Rooke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Aug.  2.  Deptford,  near  Cape  Cantire. — “I  thinke 
it  my  duty  to  send  your  Lordship  this  by  way  of  expresse, 
to  tell  you  the  seige  of  Londonderry  is  raised.  Major  Generali 
Kirke,  upon  his  arrivall  with  his  fleete  at  Inch,  had  advice 
from  the  people  of  the  towne  of  Derry  that  the  enimy  had 
drawne  off  all  theire  cannon  from  Kelmore  and  the  boombe, 
and  that  they  were  reduc’t  to  the  last  extreamities  and  could 
defend  themselves  noe  longer  without  a  supply  of  provisions, 
on  which  the  Major  Generali  returned  imediatly  in  the  Swalloio 
with  the  three  victualers  to  Derry-Lough,  and  wrott  to  me 
for  a  frygatt  to  countenance  them  in  theire  going  up,  which 
he  did  resolve  they  should  attempt  with  the  verie  first 
opertunitie,  on  which  service  I  ordered  the  Dartmouth.  On 
Sunday  last  in  the  afternoone  they  wayed  with  the  wind 

*  Gf.  p.  231  above. 

|  At  Killicrankie,  July  27. 
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northerly,  and  two  of  them  happily  got  up  to  the  towne  keye 
that  night,  tho’  contrarie  to  the  Major  Generali's  intelligence, 
they  were  opposed  by  cannon  both  at  Kelmore  and  the  place 
where  the  boombe  was,  which  had  beene  broke  away  by  ill 
weather.  On  Wednesday  night  the  enimy  decamped  and 
stole  away  yesterday  morning  before  day.  I  am  told  they 
designe  for  Eniskillen,  and  to  sett  downe  before  that  place, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  they  will  rather  endeavoure  to  transporte 
parte  of  theire  force  into  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  which  I 
shall  be  verie  dilligent  to  give  them  all  the  impediment  I 
cann.  Your  Lordship  may  iiourely  expect  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  service  from  Major  Generali  Kirke,  this  much 
I  had  from  on  Kelly,  my  Lord  Dungan’s  cornett  of  Dragoones, 
whome  the  Portland’s  boate  tooke  late  last  night  making  his 
escape  in  a  smale  boate  from  the  poynt  of  Enishowen  to 
Macldllicon,  the  passage  by  land  being  cut  of  by  the  forces 
of  Derry,  wlioe  had  alreadie  joynecl  communication  with 
those  at  Inch.” 

Postscript.—  ‘  I  leave  it  to  the  Major  Generali  to  doe  the 
Captain  of  the  Dartmouth  [Leake]  justice  in  this  service,  tho’ 
I  can’t  but  say  he  has  beene  always  forward  in  it.”  II  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Aug.  24.  N.N.W.  from  Scilly,  18  leagues.— I  did  not 
judge  ill  in  concluding  the  French  would  not  be  over  forward 
to  fight  us,  for  they  sailed  out  of  Brest  on  the  first  of  this  month, 
and  steered  away  W.S.W.,  which  made  me  conclude  they 
designed  a  descent  on  Ireland  “  or  that  theyr  coming  to  sea 
was  a  fanfare.”  To  prevent  their  designs,  we  placed  ourselves 
according  as  the  wind  was,  so  as  best  to  protect  our  army 
that  is  transporting  and  impede  the  French  landing.  They 
have  been  seen  thirty  leagues  W.S.W.  from  Ushant,  which, 
with  the  fair  winds  we  have  had,  makes  us  believe  that  they 
neither  design  a  descent  nor  came  out  to  fight  us.  This  makes 
us  with  less  regret  submit  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  Torbay 
as  our  place  of  rendezvous,  occasioned  by  want  of  beer  and 
water.  The  fleet  is  so  sickly  that  the  officers  daily  acquaint 
me  with  the  numbers  of  their  dead  and  dying  men,  and  several 
of  the  ships  are  almost  disabled  thereby.  Our  surgeons 
do  not  agree  upon  the  cause,  but  many  of  the  sailors  fancy 
their  meat  is  poisoned.  I  am  not  of  their  mind,  but  the  dis¬ 
temper  seems  to  be  unaccountable.  “  I  know  not  whether 
refreshings  would  have  prevented  this  misfortune,  but  it  is 
certayne  fresh  provisions  are  cheaper  to  the  King  then  salt.” 
I  see  that  the  Admiralty  talk  of  victualling  the  fleet  till  the 
first  of  December,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  do  it  before  it  will  be  too  late  for  such  a  fleet  to  go  to  sea, 
nor  would  I  advise  it  without  urgent  necessity,  for  believe  me, 
it  is  not  safe,  nor  indeed  could  the  fleet  go  well  manned  to 
sea  till  the  men  by  time  and  refreshing  have  in  some  measure 
recovered  their  health  and  strength. 
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The  Portsmouth  has  been  met  and  destroyed  by  a  French 
ship  of  war  much  superior  in  force.  When  the  captain  saw 
there  was  no  remedy  he  threw  the  packet  of  letters  he  had 
for  me  overboard.  The  French  say  that  he  behaved  himself 
bravely,  and  that  he  is  shot  through  the  body  and  the  arm. 
4  pp. 

Count  Mansfeld  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

1689,  [Aug.  24-]  Sept.  3.  Neubourg. — The  Resident  of  the 
Emperor,  my  master,  having  received  letters  for  the  King, 
in  relation  to  the  transport  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  I  pray 
that  your  Lordship  will  obtain  permission  for  him  to  present 
them.  He  will  tell  you  of  our  quick  journey.  God  willing, 
I  hope  that  the  Queen  will  find  herself  at  Rotterdam  on  the 
18th  or  19th  inst.,  new  style.  The  Emperor  has  applied 
to  the  States  General  to  send  their  yachts  to  Diisselclorp, 
and  if  his  Majesty  would  send  his  for  the  Queen  to 
Rotterdam,  it  would  be  another  proof  of  his  constant  goodwill 
towards  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Gazettes  will  give  you 
details  of  the  Queen’s  marriage  ceremony,  whom  the  King 
of  Hungary  has  wedded  by  proxy,  since  which  day  she  has 
taken  the  rank  of  “  reine  actuelle.”  French.  2  pp. 

Capt.  George  Rooke  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Aug.  26.  Deptford,  at  “  Carracke  Fergus.”—' “  Since 
my  last  to  your  lordship  of  the  2nd  instant  giving  an  account 
of  the  seige  of  Londonderry’s  being  raised,  I  have  only  to 
acquaint  your  lordship  I  have  burnt  some  smale  sliipps 
and  vessells  att  Dunagadie  that  I  was  informed  were  going 
with  men  and  provisions  from  this  kingdome  to  the  rebells 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  I  am  directed  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  receive  and  follow 
such  orders  as  shall  be  given  me  by  his  grace  the  Lluke  of 
Schomberg,  which  I  presume  does  excuse  my  giving  your 
lordship  any  further  trouble  of  this  kind,  unlesse  on  some 
extraordinary  occation  in  my  being  absent  from  his  grace. 

1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Same. 

[1689,]  Aug.  29.  Torbay.— Necessity  has  brought  us  to 
this  place,  where  we  are  watering  our  ships  as  fast  as  we  can, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  thought  reasonable  to  send  the 
fleet  any  more  out  this  year.  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary,  for  we 
learn  by  a  French  ship  from  Brest  that  their  fleet  is  at  Belleisle, 
so  that  it  is  pretty  apparent  they  design  only  to  secure  their 
own  coast.  The  number  of  our  sick  daily  increases,  God  knows 
where  it  will  end.  I  wish,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  men 
that  a  strict  inquiry  were  made,  for  they  really  impute  it  to 
the  provisions,  and  many  will  not  eat  it  till  hunger  forces  them. 
As  to  the  quality  I  am  no  competent  judge,  but  as  to  the 
quantity  I  dare  affirm  that  the  King  has  been  very  ill  served. 

2\  pp. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Aug.  30.  Whitehall. — The  King  commands  me  -to 
send  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  lately  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  would  have  you  give  directions  that  the 
ships  mentioned  in  it  may  be  seized,  as  also  such  other  ships 
as  shall  hereafter  sail  that  way  for  France.  He  also  com¬ 
mands  me  to  say  that  he  would  have  you  write  by  every 
conveniency,  though  you  have  nothing  to  say  but  where  you 
are,  it  being  a  great  while  since  any  letters  have  come  from 
you.  |  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  40. 

Enclosing, 

Letter  mentioned  above,  stating  that  the  King’s  release 
of  the  two  Dunkirkers  and  the  Lubeck  ship  is  very 
prejudicial,  as  the  ships  of  those  two  nations  do  great 
mischief  to  England  and  Holland  by  trading  in  contra¬ 
band  goods  which  they  carry  into  France.  Such  ships, 
passing  the  Sound,  should  be  stopped  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  made  prize.  There  are  at  least  fifty  ships 
“  gone  thence  round  about  ”  for  France.- — Aug.  27, 
1689.  Ibid,  h  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  1.  Hampton  Court. — His  Majesty  is  much 
troubled  to  hear  of  the  sickness  of  the  seamen,  and  will  cause 
strict  enquiry  to  be  made  about  their  victuals.  He  has 
considered  your  account  of  the  French  fleet,  and  concludes 
that  their  going  to  Belle  Isle  is  with  design  to  come  out  to  sea 
with  the  first  opportunity,  especially  if  they  hear  that  our  fleet  is 
in  port  ;  therefore  he  desires  you  to  have  our  fleet  with  all 
speed  put  in  a  condition  of  going  again  to  sea,  to  be  ready 
to  prevent  any  attempt  upon  England  or  Ireland.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  think  fit,  you  yourself  may  come  to  London, 
but  must  not  permit  any  of  the  officers  to  leave  their  ships. 
£  p.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

The  Same  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1689,  Sept.  1. — The  King  is  much  surprised  at  the  fleet’s 
coming  into  Torbay,  for  though  Lord  Torrington  writes  that 
they  wanted  provisions  and  that  the  men  were  sickly,  these 
seem  not  very  good  reasons,  as  the  provisions  are  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  sick  men  could  there  be  better  taken  care  of. 

The  King  fears  that  the  French  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  some  attempt  in  Ireland,  “  now  our  fleet  is  come 
so  farr  into  the  Channel!,  and  consequently  can’t  possibly 
prevent  them.” 

’Tis  more  than  three  weeks  since  we  had  any  account  of 
the  fleet  till  yesterday,  so  we  know  not  what  you  have  been 
doing.  I  pray  you  to  send  me  some  account  of  your  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  reason  of  them,  and  of  the  state  of  the  fleet,  that 
such  measures  may  be  taken  as  are  most  for  his  Majesty’s 
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service  ;  “for  which  reason  only  I  ask  this  of  you,  and  you 
may  be  assured  I  shall  not  make  use  of  your  letter  to  your 
disadvantage,  and  I  hope  what  I  write  to  you,  you  will  keep 
to  yourself.”  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  38. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Sept.  2.  Hampton  Court. — His  Majesty  being  resolved 
the  fleet  shall  go  again  to  sea  with  all  speed,  believes  that  your 
absence  might  occasion  delays,  and  so  would  have  you  stay 
with  it.  He  is  sending  Capt.  Priestman  to  receive  your  account 
of  all  matters  relating  thereto,  and  wishes  all  preparations 
to  be  despatched  with  all  diligence,  f  p.  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

Instructions  to  Capt.  Henry  Priestman  from  the 

King. 

.1689,  Sept.  2. — He  is  to  examine  the  state  of  the  provisions, 
what  defects  are  in  them,  and  whether  the  sickness  of  the 
sailors  has  been  caused  by  this  means  ;  also  what  are  the 
numbers  of  the  dead  and  the  sick,  and  how  many  each  ship 
wants  of  its  compliment.  He  is  then  to  enquire  of  Lord 
Torrington  what  ships  can  be  spared  to  go  as  convoys  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  when  they  can  sail,  also  whether  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Kingsale  with  the 
help  of  the  three  regiments  sent  to  Plymouth  for  this  service, 
and  what  ships  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  in  the  Irish  seas  for 
the  winter.  1  p.  Ibid.,  p.  42, 

The  Danish  Troops. 

1689,  Sept.  2.  Hampton  Court.- — Paper  probably  laid 
before  the  King  on  this  date  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
giving: — 1.  The  reasons  which  induced  “your  Majesty” 
to  send  Mr.  Molesworth  in  July  to  treat  with  the  King  of 
Denmark  for  troops  to  be  employed  in  Ireland  :  i.e.  the 
expectation  of  the  loss  of  Londonderry  and  all  the  North 
of  Ireland  ;  the  rebellion  of  Scotland,  diverting  so  many  of 
the  English  troops  ;  and  the  desire  to  separate  Denmark 
from  the  interests  of  France. 

2.  The  reasons  which  induce  the  King  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
though  upon  much  higher  terms  than  he  expected,  viz  : — 
The  difficulty  of  preventing  the  French  from  landing  in  Ireland  ; 
the  sickness  of  the  troops  ;  the  necessity  of  reducing  that 
kingdom  this  winter  ;  the  still  disturbed  state  of  Scotland  ; 
and  lastly  the  necessity,  which  is  as  great  as  ever,  of  depriving 
the  King  of  France  of  such  an  ally  as  the  King  of  Denmark 
would  be.  The  French  King  has  made  him  large  offers, 
only  to  stand  neutral,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  King  of 
Denmark  offers  and  desires  to  enter  into  alliance  with  England, 
but  if  the  treaty  be  not  ratified,  ’tis  certain  Denmark  will 
engage  with  France.  1J  pp.  The  date  is  added  by  Lord 
Nottingham.  1|  pp. 
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The  Eael  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Sept.  3.  Whitehall. — Enclosing  orders  to  the  regi¬ 
ments  at  Plymouth,  to  go  on  board  his  fleet  if  required,  and 
to  obey  his  orders,  that  if  he  judge  it  advisable  to  attempt 
Kinsale,  he  may  not  lack  men.  \  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  43. 

The  Same  to  The  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  4.  Hampton  Court. — The  Queen  of  Spain  will 
be  at  Rotterdam  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  order  to  be  transported 
in  his  Majesty’s  ships  to  St.  Andera  [Santander],  The  King 
is  very  desirous  to  comply  with  his  engagement  to  the  Emperor, 
but  will  not  resolve  on  the  method  of.it  till  he  has  your  advice. 

“  When  Count  Mansfeld  was  here,  he  was  satisfied  with 
seven  men  of  war  .  .  .  but  the  French  fleet  being  joined- 
and  at  Belle  Isle,  this  squadron  is  too  little  for  his  service, 
and  yet  too  considerable  to  be  separated  from  the  fleet.” 
I  pray  your  lordship  therefore  to  let  me  know  how  this  service 
may  best  be  performed. 

All  the  six  third-rates  designed  as  an  addition  to  your  fleet 
are  at  sea,  and  the  West  India  ships  now  in  the  Irish  seas 
are  ordered  to  Plymouth .  It  may  be  they  may  serve  to  help  out 
the  squadron  to  convey  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  afterwards 
pursue  their  voyage.  “  But  I  pretend  not  to  give,  but  to 
ask  your  advice,  which  you  cannot  send  too  soon,  because 
the  King  would  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Emperor 
if  it  be  possible  with  safety  to  perform  what  he  desires.” 

1  p.  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  4.  Torbay. — “  I  last  night  received  your 
Lordship’s  of  the  first  instant  and  this  morning  called  a 
counsell  of  warr  of  which  I  send  your  Lordship  the  result 
here  inclosed.  It  is  only  signed  by  the  English  flag  officers, 
it  only  relating  to  the  English  fleet,  because  the  Dutch  say 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  goe  to  sea,  wanting  only  beer  which 
they  can  very  well  dispence  with.  I  know  not  whether  theyer 
mens  bodys  will  agree  with  the  flag  officers  minds  espetially 
as  the  cold  weather  conies  on,  theyr  men  are  for  the  present 
in  pretty  good  health.  I  wish  owrs  were  soe,  but  to  owr 
misfortune  it  is  otherwise  and  I  fear  will  be  dayly  worse, 
for  upon  owr  arrivall  here  I  toock  an  account  of  the  sick  and 
dead  in  the  fleet  since  owr  sayling  from  Spithead  and  found 
it  amount  to  530  dead  and  2,327  sick.  I  have  taken  a  new 
account  this  day  and  finde  that  it  is  increased  to  599  dead 
and  2,588  sick  and  this  at  an  anchor  where  the  men  are  not 
exposed  to  the  weather  as  they  are  at  sea.  Had  wee  been 
there  this  last  ill  weather  I  know  not  what  owr  condition 
mought  have  been  now  or  indeed  what  it  will  bee  if  wee  are 
oblidged  to  goe  to  sea  before  the  ships  and  men  are  put  in  a 
better  condition.  I  am  unwilling  to  speack  my  sence  of  it, 
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but  am  apt  to  believe  wee  may  repent  it,  not  only  wee  but 
the  Dutch  too,  for  though  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
theyr  men  in  better  health  then  wee,  yet  I  know  they  are  to 
much  seamen  to  answer  for  theyr  ships,  for  if  in  the  fayrest 
weather  that  could  bee  four  of  them  have  been  forced  by  theyr 
deflects  to  leave  the  fleet,  they  may  have  some  reason  to  be 
doubtfull  of  the  rest.  I  am  sure  I  am,  and  I  thinck  for  very 
good  reasons,  but  laying  all  owr  misfortunes  aside  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  season  is  too  far  spent  for  a  fleet  of  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  cruse  in  the  sea.  ...  I  cannot  see  the  servisse 
can  answer  the  hazard,  and  further  that  by  keeping  this  fleet 
longer  abroade  you  will  run  the  hazard  of  wanting  a  winter 
squadron,  I  meane  sutch  as  the  servisse  may  require,  but  I 
submitt  to  better  judgements. 

My  lord,  as  to  the  liberty  his  Majestie  is  pleased  to  give 
me  of  coming  to  London  I  most  humbly  thanck  him,  but  begg 
he  will  believe  that  whilst  he  has  any  thoughts  of  servisse 
for  the  fleet  by  inclination  I  will  never  quit  it  whilst  he  thincks 
fitt  to  imploy  me,  but  if  he  thincks  it  more  for  his  servisse 
to  have  me  resign  my  comande  I  shall  doe  it  with  great  respect 
and  duty  and  only  complayne  of  fortune  that  has  not  answered 
my  good  intentions.  In  the  meane  tyme  I  will  thinck  of  the 
best  wayes  I  can  of  puttin  the  fleet  in  a  condition  of  servisse. 
In  dispersing  the  sick  men,  I  fear  many  must  bee  sent  at  least 
as  farr  as  Chatham .  I  have  for  the  present  taken  care  to  victuall 
all  owr  ships  with  fresh  provisions  and  desire  the  comis- 
sioners  may  be  ordered  to  take  care  it  may  be  continued 
whilst  wee  are  in  port,  and  if  his  Majesty  continues  his  resolu¬ 
tion  of  sending  the  fleet  to  sea  I  thinck  it  may  be  for  his  servisse 
to  order  some  soldiers  aboard  to  suply  the  place  of  the  sick 
and  dead  seamen  ;  it  is  what  I  would  not  advise  but  upon 
a  very  urgent  ocasion,  for  I  conclude  it  will  be  the  ruyne  of 
whatever  fresh  men  are  putt  aboarde.”  4  pp. 

Enclosing, 

Minutes  of  a  Council  of  War,  held  on  board  their  Majesties 
ship  the  Elizabeth  in  Torbay,  Wednesday,  Sept.  4, 
1689. 

Present  :  “  The  Earl  of  Torrington,  Admiral  of  the  fleet, 
Admiral  Russell,  Vice-Admirals  Davies  and  Killigrew, 
Rear  Admirals  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  John  Ashby, 
and  Capt.  David  Mitchell.” 

“The  Earl  of  Nottingham’s  letter  signifying  his  Majesty’s 
pleasure  that  the  fleet  should  be  put  in  a  state  of  present 
service,  has  led  us  to  debate  of  these  following  points  : 

1.  Whether  the  whole  fleet  can  at  this  place  be  put  into 
an  immediate  state  of  service  ? 

Resolved  in  the  negative,  because  of,  1.  The  great  number 
of  sick  who  cannot  be  disposed  of  here  ;  2.  The  impos¬ 
sibility  of  recruiting  them  ;  3.  Many  of  the  ships  at 
present  too  infectious  to  go  to  sea  ;  4.  Some  of  the 
ships  wanting  repair. 
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2.  Whether  part  of  the  fleet  may  at  this  place  be  put 
into  an  immediate  state  of  service  ? 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

But  it  is  humbly  offered  that  the  fleet  would  be  despatched 
with  more  speed  and  less  danger  at  Spithead,  where 
we  may  safely  refresh  our  sick  men  ashore,  without 
which  we  doubt  our  distempers  will  daily  increase 
upon  us.  Signed  by  all  the  Admirals.  2  pp. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  4.  Duke,  Torbay.— Your  lordship’s  second 
letter  came  late  this  day  to  my  hands.  In  answer  to  your 
command,  I  will  give  you  the  best  account  I  am  able.  “  As 
for  our  rather  choosing  this  place  than  Plymouth,  tho  I  am 
by  no  means  a  freind  att  this  season  of  the  yeare  to  Tor  Bay 
.  .  .  I  must  conclude  this  a  better  rode  for  soe  neumoros 
a  fleat  of  great  shipps,  there  being  [at  Plymouth]  in  many 
places  foule  ground,  and  should  any  of  the  fleat  goe  into  Catt 
watter,  they  could  not  come  out  with  a  wind  proper  to  carrey 
ous  to  the  enemy,”  and  we  can  take  in  provision  better  here 
than  there. 

“  I  am  hartely  sorrey  I  can  give  your  lordshipp  no  better 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  fleate  then  that  wee  are  extream 
sickly,  having  buried  500  men,  and  have  this  day,  upon  a 
strict  examination,  found  att  presant  aboard  the  severall 
shipps  2,000  sick ;  and  neather  Plymouth  or  Dartmouth 
can  or  will  receive  abouth  300  sick.”  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
greatly  fear  the  French  coming  out  ;  “  the  winter  season 

being  farr  advanced,  and  they  not  the  boldest  seamen,  I 
cannot  fancey  they  will  atempt  what  wee  sea  faring  men  think 
hazardous  anuff,  and  truly  the  last  weather  for  tenn  dayes 
made  ous  feare  what  would  follow.”  I  think  a  squadron 
of  ships  of  about  thirty  may  be  sent  to  sea  for  this  month, 
which  will  be  strong  enough  for  any  force  the  French  will  send. 

“  The  distemper  is  most  violent  in  six  or  seven  of  our  shipps, 
which  cannot  be  sent  to  sea  till  they  have  had  all  there  ballast 
ashore  and  the  shipps  cleand  with  great  care  within  board  ; 
but  there  well  men  may  be  turned  over  ”  to  the  3rd  rates 
at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  and  also  the  men  of  such  ships 
as  cannot  with  safety  keep  the  sea  this  winter,  that  you 
may  have  a  strong  guard  at  Spithead,  ready  to  prevent  any 
affront  that  may  be  offered. 

I  am  surprised  you  have  not  for  three  weeks  heard  from 
my  Lord  Torrington,  who  told  me  he  gave  you  from  time  to 
time  an  account  of  our  proceedings.  “  After  wee  came  on  the 
coast  of  Ierland,  and  hearing  the  French  fleat  was  att  sea, 
twas  thought  by  a  Counsell  of  war  the  thing  most  to  be  feared 
was  there  indevoring  to  meate  our  transport  ships  for  Ierland, 
for  which  reson  wee  crused  in  the  most  proper  place  to  secur 
them,  till  wee  had  reson  to  judg  by  the  winds  they  ware  landed. 
We  then  went  again  ouf  Kingsayle  ;  from  thence  to  Cape 
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Clare,  whare  wee  continewed  till  few  ships  had  abouth  six 
dayes  watter,  and  many  not  more  beare,  tho  all  the  fleate 
had  bin  for  some  time  att  short  allowance  of  all  lands.  Our 
wants  att  last,  which  realy  was  very  great,  brought  us  in, 
and  had  the  wind  proved  E.ly,  many  of  ous  would  a  bin  put 
to  great  hardshipps.  We  have  kept  the  sea  longer  then  any 
sea  man  I  belive  remembers  a  fleet  to  have  don.  I  have  bin 
ten  weeks  without  ever  leting  goe  my  anchor. 

“  I  cannot  but  think  som  neglect  has  bin  in  the  provision. 
The  beafe  proves  full  of  gaules  ;  tho  I  do  not  know  any  harme 
in  itt,  the  men  fancy  tis  poyson,  and  in  my  one  [own]  shipp, 
severall  men  has  throne  over  there  provision,  nor  would  they 
eate  it  till  hunger  made  a  necesety  ;  and  no  longer  agoe  then 
yesterday,  in  severall  of  the  buts  of  beare,  great  heapes  of 
stuff  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  buts  not  unlike  to  mens’ 
guts,  which  has  alaramed  the  sea  men  to  a  strange  degre,  tho 
I  do  not  belive  any  thing  of  this  is  occasioned  wilfoley,  itt 
must  be  neglegence,  which  som  times  proves  as  fatall,  as 
I  feare  it  will  to  the  present  servis.” 

You  will  see  that  the  Council  of  War  thinks  Spithead  the 
properest  place  to  fit  our  ships  to  sea.  If  a  commissioner 
may  be  sent,  and  that  made  the  rendezvous,  such  a  squadron 
as  I  speak  of,  with  the  Dutch,  may  be  sent  out  in  less  than 
four  days.  I  cannot  think  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  any 
ships  bigger  than  the  old  3rd  rates  will  be  proper  to  cruise, 
neither,  “  in  the  next  winter  months,”  can  above  seven  keep 
together.  If  you  send  a  commissioner  to  Portsmouth,  I 
fancy  Sir  R.  Haddock  will  be  the  properest  man,  being  a 
victualler  as  well  as  a  commissioner. 

I  really  think  nothing  has  been  wanting  to  prevent  the 
French  doing  any  prejudice  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
and  “  that  wee  have  don  as  good  servis  in  not  fiting  as  if  we 
had,  since  wee  have  hindred  the  French  desines,  unless  our 
strenth  had  bin  soe  great  that  we  m ought  a  proposed  distroying 
them.  ... 

“  I  will  only  add  that  my  Amarall  [Torrington]  is  jell  ous 
anuff  of  the  King’s  not  caring  for  him,  tho  I  doe  my  week 
indevor  to  make  him  of  a  nobler  opinion,  and  your  sending 
him  leave  to  come  upp  without  he  asking  for  itt  makes  no 
small  incress.  If  I  have  don  amiss  in  wrighting  so  freely  my 
thoughts,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  it.”  4  pp. 

Lord  Griffin  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  5.  Dingly.— You  may  please  to  remember 
that  before  I  left  the  town,  I  acquainted  your  lordship  with 
the  need  I  had  to  do  so  and  begged  you  to  make  my  excuse 
to  the  House  ;  “  but  I  was  mightyly  surprised  the  other  day 

when  I  mett  with  a  proclamation  requireing  me  to  render 
myselfe,  not  finding  any  other  peer  soe  sevearly  dealt  with  ; 
for  I  never  thought  it  was  a  crime  for  any  one  to  looke  after 
his  owne  affaires,  and  I  am  sure,  by  my  long  absence,  myne 
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were  and  are  still  in  such  disorder  that  ’tis  not  a  little  tyme 
will  put  them  right.”  I  pray  that  by  your  favour,  I  may 
have  leave  to  stay  till  towards  the  end  of  the  term.  Holograph. 

1  p. 

Informations  by  Harry  Cox. 

1689,  Sept.  5. — Gapt.  Richardson  asked  me  to  take  into 
my  custody  two  horses,  “  to  secure  them  against  the  taking 
up  arms  for  King  James.” 

Mr.  Neale  expressly  used  the  words  “  God  damne  me 
Sir,  did  I  know  of  any  man  would  betray  us,  I’d  stabb  him 
or  pistoll  him  though  I  was  sure  to  be  hang’d.” 

Leright  and  St.  Leger  have  said  very  treasonable  words 
and  proposed  ways  for  carrying  on  their  design. 

Capt.  Plate  has  owned  that  he  had  horse  and  arms  “  at 
the  service  of  King  James  and  the  protestant  religion.” 

Mr.  Inglish  told  me  of  Mr.  Mills  coming  from  the  Earl  of 
Middleton,  and  five  or  six  persons  of  quality  who  could  disburse 
money  for  this  design. 

Mr.  Mills  told  me  that  my  Lord  Middleton  would  assure 
me  of  a  reward  for  my  diligence  in  this  design  and  that  King 
James  would  requite  my  endeavours.  Mills  owned  that  he 
had  a  troop  of  horse  in  readiness  “  against  that  hour  (of  taking 
up  arms  against  the  present  King).”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  6-16.  Hampton  Court. — I  have  shown  the 
King  your  letter,  and  he  says  the  ratification  must  be  sent, 
since  the  bill  of  exchange  will  be  at  Hamburg  before  it  reaches 
Copenhagen.  They  have  only  to  order  that  the  money  be 
received  there,  and  this  will  awaken  no  suspicion.  Holograph. 
French.  1  p. 

Capt.  H.  Priestman  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  6.  Exeter. — Will  be  at  Torbay  this  morning. 
Has  met  “  some  of  the  Portsmouth’ s  men,  that  were  sett  sick 
ashoar  at  Plimouth,  who  complaine  the  surgeon  there  does 
not  use  them  well,  and  gives  them  no  conduct  money  when 
he  discharges  them.”  1£  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  7.  Torbay. — Mr.  Russell  and  I  agree  in  advising 
his  Majesty  that  if  the  measures  for  the  Queen’s  reception 
at  St.  Andero,  and  her  passage  from  thence  to  Madrid  could  be 
altered,  the  Groyne  would  be  better.  It  is  a  place  of  less 
danger  for  ships  to  go  to  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  also  her 
convoy  might  be  strengthened  by  the  ships  designed  for  the 
Straits  and  the  West  Indies,  which  we  cannot  think  advise- 
able  if  St.  Andero  be  resolved  on.  “  We  think  a  second-rate 
very  improper  for  the  winter  season,  either  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  or  our  own  channel,  and  that  a  third-rate  will  be  fitter 
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to  transport  the  Queen  if  she  can  resolve  to  prefer  her  safety 
to  a  little  more  state.”  These  four  third-rates  and  three  fourth- 
rates,  of  the  Channel  ships,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  service. 
The  time  may  be  when  his  Majesty  pleases,  as  we  see  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  fleet  in  a  body  can  go  to  sea  again  this  year 
without  terrible  inconveniences.  We  do  not  think  much  of 
the  French  fleet  being  joined  and  at  Belle  Isle,  for  all  seafaring 
men  must  conclude  that  it  was  only  to  prevent  their  being 
parted  by  foul  weather,  and  that  they  either  are  or  soon 
will  be  in  Brest,  to  secure  there  for  the  winter  such  of  their 
great  ships  as  they  do  not  design  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
fit  up  the  rest  for  cruising  in  the  Channel.  “  Since  the  state 
of  the  fleet  is  such  that  we  cannot  think  of  going  to  sea  with 
the  whole,  my  humble  advice  is  that  the  attempt  on  Kingsale  be 
deferred  till  the  winter  squadron  is  in  a  condition  to  make 
it,”  when  the  ships  may  range  that  coast  with  far  less  hazard 
than  now. 

“  Since  my  last  account  there  is  upward  of  forty  men  dead 
in  the  fleet,  and  above  200  fallen  sick,  and  see  no  hopes  of 
amendment,  not  only  till  wee  can  thoroughly  refresh  our  men 
but  our  ships  too,  by  changing  all  theyr  ballast.”  The  Dutch 
officers  fear  to  give  their  men  water  this  cold  weather  and 
desire  beer,  for  which  I  have  taken  order.  Holograph.  5|  pp. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  7.  Duke,  in  Tor  Bay. — Hears  that  it  is  proposed 
to  employ  the  Duke  to  transport  the  Queen  of  Spain,  which 
he  thinks  may  prove  of  ill  consequence,  she  being  “  a  very 
improper  ship  to  go  so  deepe  into  the  bay  as  St.  Andero  is.” 
Would  take  it  for  a  great  honour  to  carry  the  Queen,  but  as 
no  considerable  strength  can  be  sent,  he  is  unwilling  to  go 
with  a  small  force,  least  he  should  meet  with  an  enemy  who 
would  overpower  him,  and  put  him  “  upon  the  running  part,” 
a  thing  he  is  very  unwilling  should  fall  to  his  lot.  Yet  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  things,  he  is  ready  to  obey  the  King’s 
commands.  Holograph.  1  p.  On  a  scrap  of  paper,  enclosed, 
“  I  can  say  nothing  now  concerning  the  fleet,  but  by  the 
person  that  came  down  you  shall  know  it  at  large.” 

Capt.  H.  Preistman  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  7. — Lord  Torrington  has  given  me  a  list  of  the 
dead,  sick  and  healthy  men  in  each  ship.  He  does  not 
absolutely  impute  this  to  the  provisions,  “  yet  they  having 
byn  generally  bad,  especially  in  the  beere,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  that  many  galls  have  byn  found  in  the  beefe  caskes 
throughout  the  fleet,  and  in  some  caskes  of  porke  galls  thrust 
into  the  flesh,  the  men  have  byn  very  much  conserned  at  it, 
and  thinke  the  papists  have  found  means  to  poyson  them, 
as  I  am  informed.” 

His  lordship  thinks  the  attempt  on  Kingsale  should  be 
referred  to  the  winter  squadron  ;  also  that  the  greater  ships 
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that  have  been  some  time  in  the  Irish  seas  should  be  relieved 
by  smaller  ones. 

As  to  the  Straits’  squadron,  if  the  King  is  resolved  (not¬ 
withstanding  his  lordship’s  warning)  to  order  out  the  fleet, 
he  thinks  that  there  cannot  be  spared  above  six  ships,  and 
that  the  Dutch  ones  are  the  readiest  ;  but  if  the  fleet  is  to 
remain  in  port,  a  good  part  of  it  might  be  spared  them.  I 
believe  I  shall  be  coming  homewards  to-morrow.  2\  pp. 

Enclosing, 

The  “  State  of  the  Fleet  ”  alluded  to  above.  A  note 
states  that  many  things  are  found  among  the  beef, 
supposed  to  be  galls,  but  some  believe  them  to  be  oak 
apples  “  dropt  into  the  salt  at  the  place  it  is  made, 
and  by  carelessness  not  picked  out.”  3  pp. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  8.  Duke,  in  Torbay. — “  Our  men  dos  not  only 
continue  sickley  but  the  dist  emper  increses,  which  I  a  tribut  e 
to  our  keeping  the  sick  on  board,  which  I  supose  my  Lord 
Torington  will  remove  so  soone  as  the  ships  that  came 
yesterday  from  Plymouth  with  provisions  are  emptey. 
Mr.  Prestman  tells  us  the  King  woulcl  have  the  fleate  for  some 
few  clayes  put  to  sea  againe.  The  season  of  the  yeare  makes 
itt  apeare  to  us  a  litell  hazardas,  besides  the  condition  of 
some  ships  are  such,  that  they  cannot  goe  out  ;  they  are  eight 
in  number  ;  Mr.  Prestman  has  the  names  of  them  and  truly 
many  others  are  not  in  a  condition  fitt  for  the  sea,  tho  a  shift 
mought  be  made.  I  must  confesse  itt  will  hardly  enter  into 
my  head  that  the  French  will  venter  with  tliire  whole  fleate 
out  againe  this  winter,  tho  thay  should  heare  our  fleatt  was 
in  harbour,  but  if  they  should,  and  wee  att  sea  weaker  then 
wee  ware  by  eight  considerable  sliipps,  and  the  rest  much 
weaker  then  thay  ware  in  ye  summer  by  the  sick  men,  wee 
should  feind  ourselves  in  a  very  ill  condition  too  engaige 
soe  strong  an  enemey.”  If  the  King  thinks  it  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  go  out  again,  order  should  be 
sent  to  Lord  Torrington,  but  with  the  condition  if  he  and 
the  officers  think  it  possible,  or  may  be  don  with  safety.  .  . 

“  If  anything  can  give  us  the  least  encuridgment  to  goe 
to  sea,  tis  the  lite  moune  that  is  now  in  hand,  which 
possibly  may  produce  faire  weather,  but  should  the  wind 
hang  as  most  commonly  itt  dos  in  this  month,  westerly,  ’twill 
then  be  impossible  for  the  French  fleet  to  come  on  this  coast, 
or  wee  to  go  to  the  westward.  If  wee  cannot  goe  out  againe, 
I  think  itt  may  be  for  the  King’s  servis  that  wee  lay  heare 
as  long  as  the  weather  will  permitt,  or  att  least  till  the  news 
of  the  French  fleate  being  in  Brest  comes  to  you.  .  .  .  And 
then  itt  will  not  be  thought  by  the  world  the  King  has  layed 
upp  his  fleate,  while  wee  are  tailing  in  provisions,  and  reports 
may  be  spred  of  our  going  out  againe,  and  I  will  gett  my 
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Lord  Torington  too  make  the  ussiall  showes  of  sayling,  that 
itt  may  not  be  thought  by  the  world  tis  determined  not  too 
goe  out  againe.  The  only  prejudice  that  may  acrew  to  his 
Majesties  servis  by  this,  is  delaying  puting  a  squadron  of  ships 
in  condition  for  the  winter  gard  which  I  supos  is  desined.” 
As  regards  carrying  the  Queen  of  Spain,  “  I  must  desier  you 
will  not  believe  ’tis  pride  that  makes  me  say  ’tis  not  a  squadrion 
fitt  for  a  flag  att  the  maine  topmast  hed  to  appeare  with, 
in  time  of  ware  espetialy,  but  if  I  mought  take  the  liberty 
to  recommend  a  man  for  this  servis  who  will  performe  itt 
with  great  care  and  prudence  and  one  that  possibly  may  stand 
in  neede  of  such  an  advantage  as  will  atend  this  voyadge, 
itt  should  be  Sir  John  Ashby,  reare  admirall  of  the  blew,  a 
man  who  has  bin  from  the  feirst  very  zelouss  for  thire  Majesties 
service  and  this  cause,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  qualefies 
him  for  some  mark  of  his  Majestie’s  favor,  and  his  shipp  is 
very  fitt  for  the  service.  ...  I  hope  when  you  call  the 
fleate  in,  you  do  not  desire  laying  upp  any  more  of  the  shipps 
this  winter  then  thire  ill  condition  oblige  you  to,  and  thire 
men,  such  as  are  in  a  condition  to  serve,  to  bee  turned  over 
into  those  third  raites  now  in  harbour  ;  the  charge  may  bee 
greater  then  desined,  but  I  fancey  the  reputation  itt  will  give 
abroad  that  wee  have  a  fleate  all  winter  redey  to  sayle  uppon 
any  occasion  will  answer  any  other  inconveniency.”  5  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Duncombe  [Envoy  to 

Sweden]. 

1689,  Sept.  10. — A  private  intimation  that  the  King 
“  intends  a  present  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern.”  J  p. 
Entry  Book ,  p.  45. 

The  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  to  the  Earl  of 

Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  11.  Myms. — -“This  is  to  recommend  to  your 
favour  this  bearer  Captain  Slaughter,  who  was  with  the  earliest 
of  those  who  mett  the  King  att  Exceter,  and  is  both  a  good 
officer  and  an  honest  gentleman.  I  made  bold  to  mention 
him  to  the  King  (who  knows  him  very  well)  to  bee  Governour 
of  New  York,  and  his  Majestie  did  then  so  well  approve  of 
him  that  hee  said  hee  should  bee  the  man  hee  would  pitch 
upon  for  itt.  His  competitor  is  one  Nicolson,  who  was 
formerly  page  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  I  dare  not  pretend 
to  bee  his  opposer  ;  but  this  gentleman  is  much  fitter  for 
that  employment,  and  has  a  prospect  if  hee  goes,  of  doing 
the  King  considerable  service,  either  in  Canada  or  Newfound¬ 
land  or  both,  and  is  not  without  hopes,  by  his  acquaintance 
amongst  the  marchants  of  New  England,  to  do  some  good 
amongst  them,  by  makeing  them  give  eare  to  more  reasonable 
conditions  then  they  will  be  brought  to  without  some  good 
and  wary  management  of  them.  .  .  .”  Holograph.  2J  pp. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Duncombe. 

1689,  Sept,  13.  Whitehall. — I  have  again  spoken  to  the 
King  about  your  public  audience,  and  if  the  envoy  of  no 
other  King  has  had  (or  will  have  in  the  future)  greater  honours 
done  him  than  are  intended  for  you,  you  are  to  take  your 
audience  in  the  accustomed  manner,  “  if  you  are  desired, 
and  cannot  decently  and  with  full  satisfaction  to  that  Court 
avoid  it.” 

The  King  wishes  you  to  take  the  first  occasion  of  presenting 
2,000k  sterling  to  Count  d’Oxenstieme,  with  assurances 
of  his  favour  and  respect.  Directions  have  already  been 
given  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  about  the  money.  £  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  45. 

The  Same  to  Lady  [Dorchester  ?]. 

1689,  Sept.  13.  Whitehall. — I  could  not  give  Mr.  Fargus 
Grahme  a  pass  until  I  knew  that  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  dis¬ 
charged  him  from  his  confinement  ;  which  being  done,  I 
have  obeyed  your  ladyship’s  commands,  and  signed  a  pass 
for  him  and  a  servant,  but  until  I  know  the  servant’s  name 
I  cannot  send  it.  “  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  to  your 
ladyship,  for  the  like  favour  as  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  obtained 
from  you,  which  is  your  word  that  Mr.  Grahme  shall  carry 
no  letter  nor  any  thing  that  may  expose  him  or  me  to  censure.” 
Copy.  1  p.  [The  pass,  “  for  Fargus  Grahme  and  John 
Brignell,”  is  calendared  in  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  under  date  Sept.  16.] 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Sept.  15.  Hampton  Court. — I  send  the  enclosed 
by  the  King’s  command.  The  ships  mentioned  are  the  four 
designed  for  Newfoundland,  and  six  “  of  the  West  India 
squadrons  ”  ordered  from  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  are  sending  orders  to  their  commanders  to  join  you, 
and  will  also  send  you  the  Harwich  and  Exeter  and  any  others 
they  can  spare,  with  all  speed.  4  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  46. 

Enclosing, 

Instructions  for  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

Is  to  send  any  ships  not  fit  for  sea  to  Portsmouth  or 
some  other  port  to  be  refitted  or  the  men  transferred  to 
others ;  to  dispose  of  the  sick  men  in  Plymouth  or 
elsewhere,  as  he  sees  fit  ;  and  to  sail  with  the  fleet 
‘  before  Brest.”  If  the  French  fleet  be  gone  into  Brest, 
he  is  to  return  to  the  Spithead  ;  but  if  it  is  at  sea,  is  to 
do  what  he  shall  judge  best,  with  due  regard  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  1 1  pp.  Ibid.,  same  date. 

The  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  17.  Myms. — The  King’s  commands  shall 
certainly  bring  me  to  Wimbledon  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
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attend  his  Majesty  (if  possible)  on  Thursday  at  Hampton 
Court,  although  my  health  has  been  so  bad  that  while  drinking 
the  waters  I  have  only  twice  been  able  to  take  the  air  in  a 
coach,  and  now  have  so  great  a  pain  in  my  back  that  I  cannot 
stand  upright  and  am  doubtful  whether  I  can  endure  the 
motion  of  a  coach.  What  is  more  terrible  to  me,  a  very  good 
physician  tells  me  he  believes  it  is  the  stone.  Thus  I  am 
much  fitter  for  retirement  than  business,  but  will  do  his 
Majesty  what  service  I  can.  I  do  not  see  what  difficulty 
he  can  be  under  about  the  Parliament,  for  I  presume  he  will 
not  call  this  or  any  other  before  the  end  of  November,  and 
if  this  be  adjourned  a  month  longer,  he  will  have  three  weeks 
to  consider  whether  he  shall  call  a  new  one  or  not,  which  is 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance  that  there  are  more  things 
to  be  considered  than  can  possibly  be  thought  on  before  Friday. 

I  see  no  inconvenience  in  another  month’s  adjournment 
unless  the  King  have  reasons  to  himself  why  the  Parliament 
must  meet  earlier,  and  “if  he  shall  call  the  same  Parliament 
who  have  sate  all  the  last  summer,  they  will  looke  upon  itt 
as  a  sort  of  punishment  to  bee  sent  for  againe  sooner.” 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  great  defeat  given  to  the  Turks, 
which  may  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  us  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  “  if  our  allies  in  Germany  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  agree  to  improve  this  advantage  the  next 
summer  to  that  degree  which  will  certainly  bee  in  their  power.” 

If  your  Lordship  would  be  so  charitable  as  to  call  at 
Wimbledon  on  Thursday  morning  (which  would  not  be  above 
a  mile  out  of  your  way),  you  wrould  either  find  me  ready  to 
wait  on  you  to  Hampton  Court  or  see  that  I  am  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  do  it.  Holograph.  3  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,]  Sept.  18.  Torbay. — Will  obey  the  King’s  order 
to  sail  before  Brest  so  soon  as  the  weather  allows.  The  wind 
is  fair,  but  the  Dutch  “ride  so  far  in,”  that  till  there  is  less  of 
it,  they  can  hardly  sail.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  19.  Torbay. — When  the  express  went  away 
yesterday,  I  was  so  busy  putting  my  ship  into  the  best  con¬ 
dition  I  could  that  I  had  no  time  to  write  my  thought  on  the 
order  for  our  sailing  to  the  French  coast.  “  I  am  realy  under 
the  greatest  aprehension  imaginable  of  our  sucksess,  the  time 
of  the  yeare  being  so  uncertin,  long  nights  and  a  dark  moune 
comming  uppon  ous,  which  are  dredfull  things  att  sea,  att 
this  time  of  the  yeare.  Besides,  wee  goe  out  when  all  sea 
faring  men  expect  a  storme  ;  itt  has  bin  very  seldom  knowne 
that  Mickellmas  ever  came  without  itt  and  our  shipps  are 
very  ill  provided  to  receive  such  a  guest  ;  and  if  wee  happen 
to  be  on  the  French  coast  and  a  north  west  wind  comes  upp, 
you  may  very  reasonably  expect  the  news  of  som  part  of 
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your  fleatt  lost  and  the  rest  drove  where  they  cannot  be 
supleyd  with  provisions  ;  of  which  wee  have  no  more  then 
is  absolutely  necesary  to  carrey  ous  into  port.  God  send 
I  doe  not  prove  a  profitt,  but  I  much  feare  it,  and  if  my  advice 
may  be  taken,  sending  this  fleate  to  sea  now  should  be  the 
last  thing  I  would  doe.  I  never  was  of  the  opinion  twas  a  very 
feazable  thing  unles  unavoidable  occasion,  but  what  mought  a 
bin  don  tenn  dayes  since,  is  not  to  be  don  now  with  near  the 
safety. 

“  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  that  I  think  itt  woud 
be  extreamly  for  there  Majesties  service  wee  ware  otherwis 
ordred.  Besides,  my  lord,  a  positive  order  such  as  my  lord 
Torington  has,  puts  him  ujipon  no  consideration  of  ships, 
weather  or  any  thing  but  going  before  Brest,  which  is  not  a 
good  one  in  the  sumer,  and  1  leave  your  Lordshipp  to  judg 
what  may  provably  be  the  isseu.  The  wind  came  last  night 
westerly,  which  hindred  ous  from  say  ling.”  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,]  Sept.  21.  Torbay. — Stating  that  he  sailed  with 
the  fleet  on  the  19th  at  night,  and  got  “  the  length  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  ”  but  has  been  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  bear  up 
again  for  this  place.  Will  always  be  glad  to  obey  his  Majesty’s 
commands,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  but  doubts 
they  are  not  like  to  have  an  easterly  wind  very  soon.  1 1  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1689,  Sept.  23. — Presumes  to  trouble  his  Majesty  with  a 
second  letter,  having  just  received  the  enclosed  from  Lord 
Torrington  and  Mr.  Russell. 

Sir  John  Lowther  tells  him  that  there  are  eight  men  of  war 
sent  from  the  fleet.  There  is  yet  no  news  of  the  West  India 
ships  that  should  come  from  Ireland.  Copy.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  24.  Hampton  Court. — Has  not  replied  to 
his  Lordship’s  letters,  as  the  King  wishes  to  speak  to  him 
about  both  of  them  to-morrow.  Holograph.  French.  1  p. 

Caft.  George  Rooke  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Sept.  24.  Deptford,  off  Cork. — -Having  received  the 
Duke  of  Schonberg’s  orders  to  cruise  on  this  coast,  “  I  say  led 
from  Carracke  Fargus  on  the  13th  instant,  and  having  advice 
my  Lord  Duke  was  before  Draughedah  I  touched  at  the 
Skerries  aboute  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  landed 
aboute  200  men,  wlioe  beate  the  people  that  pretended  to 
defend  the  towne  out  of  itt,  but  seeing  the  hills  covered  with 
horse  and  foote  whoe  I  concluded  to  be  of  the  Irish  army, 
I  ordered  our  men  to  retreate  to  the  peere,  where  we  staved  and 
burned  all  theire  smale  vessells  and  fisher  boates.  From 
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thence  I  came  to  Dublyn  Bay,  where  I  did  designe  to  anchor, 
and  sent  in  the  smale  vessells  with  me  into  the  harboure  to 
attempt  taking  of  and  burning  the  shippes  and  vessells  there, 
but  the  wind  coming  out  upon  us  and  blowing  a  storme,  we 
were  forced  away  without  effecting  that  service.  On  the 
18th  I  arrived  upon  this  coast,  and  on  the  20th  sent  in  a  yaucht 
and  foure  of  theire  Majesties  ketches  into  the  harboure  of 
Corke  with  orders  to  gett  what  intelligence  of  our  army  and 
theire  motion  they  possibly  could,  and  to  assure  the  people 
of  theire  Majesties  protection,  in  case  of  theire  submission  ; 
but  the  Irish  having  fortified  the  harbours  mouth  and  mounted 
14  or  15  cannon,  plyed  upon  the  vessells  with  greate  and 
smale  shott,  but  they  proceeded,  landed  theire  men,  and 
possest  themselves  of  the  greate  Hand,  talcing  what  cattle 
and  other  things  they  pleased,  after  which  went  upp  to  the 
narrow  passage  neare  the  towne,  tooke  and  brought  away 
an  Irish  pinke  with  aboute  fourtie  caske  of  browne  sugar. 
The  guns  might  be  easily  taken  from  the  shore  had  I  a  smale 
body  of  disciplyned  men  to  susteine  our  seamen  in  the  attempt, 
with  which  I  might  both  from  hence  and  the  Skerrys  have 
sent  the  alarme  with  greater  force  to  the  late  King  James 
and  his  army  wherever  they  are  ;  but  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  difficultie  in  keeping  seamen  in  any  manner  of 
order  upon  occation  of  retreate  has  made  me  more  reserved  in 
this  and  the  former  service  then  I  would  otherwise  a  beene. 
I  send  the  Sivallow,  Henrietta  yaucht,  and  Kingfisher  ketch, 
all  being  extreamly  foule  and  defective,  home  with  this  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  shipps  with  me  being  verie  unfitt  to  continue 
on  this  station  from  theire  fowlnesse,  want  of  stores,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  provisions  and  other  defects,  I  shall  be  forced  to  come 
homewards  aboute  the  10th  or  12th  of  the  next  month,  tho 
the  passage  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Schonberge  be  not  soe  open 
as  to  get  his  Grace’s  orders  for  my  doing  soe.  Soe  that  I 
humbly  begge  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  take  some 
care  in  case  the  King’s  service  require  a  continuance  of  shippes 
on  this  coast,  that  others  may  be  ordered  to  relei ve  us.” 
Holograph.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Sept.  26.  Hampton  Court.— I  enclose  a  project 
for  the  winter’s  service.  As  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  matters 
of  this  importance  at  a  distance,  his  Majesty  directs  you  by 
the  enclosed  orders  to  come  to  town,  “  and  this,  I  assure 
you,  is  the  only  reason  of  this  part  of  them.” 

The  King  learns  that  the  French  fleet  is  gone  into  Brest. 
Mr.  Morrice,  who  has  arrived  from  Cork,  says  that  there  has 
been  no  new  fortification  at  Kingsale,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  new-raised  regiment  of  foot  there,  so  that  his  Majesty 
is  resolved  to  attempt  the  taking  of  it,  and  desires  you  to 
have  regard  to  this  service.  He  intends  to  send  Col.  Trelawny 
to  Plymouth  (as  soon  as  he  comes  from  Chester)  to  take  three 
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regiments  from  thence  directly  to  Kingsale  ;  therefore  you 
should  leave  an  advice  boat  at  Plymouth  to  call  in  this 
squadron  when  the  regiments  are  to  be  embarked. 

Postscript. — You  are  to  give  orders  at  Portsmouth  for  the 
speedy  fitting  up  of  ships  for  the  transport  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  1£  pp.  Entry  Book ,  p.  49. 

Enclosing, 

1.  Orders  to  send  such  ships  as  he  thinks  fit  to  cruise 
in  the  Channel,  to  sail  with  the  fleet  to  Spithead,  and 
to  repair  to  London. 

2.  “  Project  ”  of  ships  for  the  winter  service,  viz.  :  besides 
the  West  India  squadron,  Canary  convoy  and  ships 
for  transport  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  : — 

Mediterranean,  25  (15  Dutch,  10  English)  ;  Channel 
25  ;  Irish  Seas  6  ;  Northward  4  (all  English). 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at 
the  Great  Lodge  in  Holt  forest,  near  Farnham. 

1689,  Sept.  28. — Hears  that  there  is  a  shipwright  of  great 
reputation  in  Denmark  named  Sheldon,  who  has  built  some 
excellent  bomb  vessels  and  ships  for  transporting  horse.  Is 
told  that  his  Lordship  knows  the  man,  and  has  some  of  his 
models.  Prays  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  latter,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Sheldon’s  character.  2  pp.  Entry  Book,  p.  51. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Sept.  29.  Duke,  in  Torbay. — Expressing  his  pleasure 
on  hearing  that  the  fleet  is  ordered  to  Spithead,  and  suggesting 
that  he,  as  well  as  Lord  Torrington  might  reasonably  have 
permission  to  come  up  to  town.  Reminds  his  Lordship  of 
his  former  request  that  Sir  John  Ashby  may  carry  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  if  the  Duke  is  considered  too  large  a  ship  to  go  “to 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  ”  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

“  He  is  a  worthy,  good  man  and  will  very  well  deserve  his 
Majesty’s  kindness.”  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Sept.  30.  Whitehall. — Concerning  the  King’s 
proposed  visit  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Hartcliff  &c.  Calendared  in  S.P.  Dom.  under  this 
date.  Entry  Book,  p.  53. 

The  Same  to  the  Same  at  Newmarket. 

1689,  Oct.  1.  Whitehall. — “  Last  night  Mr.  Attorney 
was  with  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  at  my  office  to  settle  the  method 
of  sending  Colonel  Lundie  to  London-Derry,  but  Mr.  Walker 
was  at  the  Committee  this  morning  by  our  desire,  that  we 
might  discourse  with  him  of  some  matters  relating  to  it,  and 
he  is  absolutely  of  opinion  that  tis  not  fitt  to  send  Lundy 
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into  Ireland  as  yet  (and  much  less  to  London-Derry  where  he 
has  a  faction  for  him)  for  the  most  materiall  witnesses  against 
him  are  disperst.  Mr.  Walker,  Colonel  Crofton  and  others 
are  here,  some  are  gone  with  Duke  Schomberg  and 
others  to  severall  parts  of  Ireland,  so  that  he  concludes  if 
Lundy  should  go  now,  he  would  certainly  escape,  which  my 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Mr.  Hampden  desired  me  to  write  to 
your  Lordship,  that  you  may  lay  it  before  the  King  for  his 
further  pleasure,  and  you  may  likewise  acquaint  his  Majesty 
that  Colonel  Crofton,  as  Mr.  Hampden  says,  concurs  with 
Mr.  Walker  in  this  opinion. 

“  There  was  a  petition  to  the  King  recommended  by  the 
burgesses  of  Chipping  Wickham  in  Bucks  about  two  months 
ago,  in  which  his  Majesty  was  prayed  to  deliver  up  a  corporall 
and  one  John  Reddick  and  two  or  three  dragoons  under  the 
command  of  Major  Fittenough  in  the  blew  regiment  to  be 
tryed  for  a  murther  committed  by  them.  The  regiment  is 
marcht  from  Wickham  and  Mr.  Hampden  tells  me  it  occasions 
great  clamour  in  the  country  and  thinks  it  very  adviseable 
for  his  Majesty  to  give  some  order  in  it  and  prays  your  Lordship 
to  remind  the  King  of  it. 

“  We  have  adjusted  with  the  Dutch  ambassadors  the  method 
to  be  observed  in  the  retaking  of  prizes,  which  will  be  laid 
before  the  King  in  Councill  at  his  return  for  his  approbation, 
and  the  ambassadors  will  represent  the  same  to  the  States 
for  their  concurrence. 

“  The  enclosed  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harbord  wherein  your 
Lordship  will  see  severall  abuses  committed  by  the  army  in 
Ireland.  I  presume  his  Majesty  will  direct  that  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future  and  perhaps  that  some 
punishment  be  inflicted  for  what  is  past.”  If  pp.  Entry 
Booh,  p.  55. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Oct.  2.  Whitehall. — I  send  your  Lordship  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Rooke,  which  shows  that  either  the  Duke  of 
Schonberg  did  not  receive  his  Majesty’s  orders  not  to  send 
the  Irish  squadron  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  or  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  order,  he  thought  it  more  for  the  King’s  service 
to  do  so.  “  Hitherto  there  is  no  reason  to  complaine  of  the 
successe,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  run  any  great  hazard  from 
the  French,  which  was  the  reason  of  that  order.” 

In  a  letter  from  Weymouth,  of  Sept.  30,  it  is  said  that  a 
great  fleet  was  seen  off  that  place,  “with  one  or  two  flaggs,” 
which  was  probably  our  fleet,  but  I  have  no  letter  from  Lord 
Torrington. 

Lord  Pembroke  has  had  his  audience  of  conge  and  was 
to  embark  on  Monday  last.  Lord  Lexington  writes  from 
before  Bonne,  on  Sept.  23,  that  they  were  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  glacis  and  had  raised  two  batteries  within  150  yards 
of  the  counterscarp.  1  p.  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Oct.  3.  Whitehall. — Has  asked  Lord  Torrington 
to  come  to  London,  and  desires  to  know  whether  his  Majesty 
wishes  his  Lordship  to  attend  him  at  Newmarket  or  will  give 
directions  for  preparing  against  his  return  ;  the  service  of 
the  fleet,  and  particularly  the  transport  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
the  attempt  on  Kingsale,  and  the  detachment  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  “requiring  a  speedy  termination.”  \  p.  Entry  Book , 
p.  58. 

The  Same  to  Dr.  Wallis. 

1689,  Oct.  3.  Whitehall. — “You  have  no  sooner  ended 
one  trouble  but  I  am  ready  to  give  you  another,  for  which  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me,  since  it  is  a  service  to  the  publick  that  I 
ask  of  you.  The  enclosed  are  from  Monsieur  Bethune,  of 
which  I  desire  you  to  decypher  that  of  the  11th  of  September 
first,  as  being  of  the  later  date  and  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  the  little  letter  out  of  cypher  denotes. 

“  I  have  also  sent  you  another  letter  from  Bonne  which 
perhaps  may  be  some  help  to  uncypher  the  other,  though 
I  hope  that  place  will  suddenly  be  taken,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  the  less  need  of  diverting  your  paines  thereby  from 
the  others  of  Monsieur  Bethune. 

“  I  send  you  also  another  from  Monsieur  Louvoy  which 
I  am  told  is  writ  to  Bonne  and  therefore  probably  is  in  the 
same  character  with  the  other  letters  from  Monsieur  Asfelt.” 
\  p.  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Oct.  3. — Praying  him  to  come  to  town  at  once,  as 
he  may  have  to  go  to  the  King  at  Newmarket,  or,  otherwise, 
must  prepare  matters  against  his  coming  to  London.  |  p. 
Ibid.,  p.  59. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Oct.  3. — The  King  has  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  put  your  letters  before  him.  I  hope  he  continues 
in  the  same  mind  as  to  the  business  of  King’s  College.  I  Mill 
put  him  in  mind  of  it  before  he  goes  to  Cambridge,  which  I 
think  will  be  on  Monday.  His  Majesty  is  not  of  opinion 
that  Col.  Lundy’s  being  sent  to  Jersey  should  be  deferred. 

“  When  the  23rd  of  October  comes,  you  will  not  know 
what  to  doe  with  him,  nor  what  answer  to  make  to  the  House  of 
Commons  why  he  is  not  sent  according  to  their  desire.  As 
to  the  matter  of  Wickham,  I  am  to  speak  with  my  Lord 
Portland,  which  I  will  not  fail  to  doe.”  I  have  now  received 
yours  of  the  2nd  inst.  “  I  hope  when  Col.  Trelawny  comes, 
what  Capt.  Rook  sayes  will  hasten  and  encourage  the  atempt. 
Your  Lordship  and  I  have  often  pressed  the  undertaking.” 

The  King  will  take  notice  to  M.  de  Schonberg  of  the  disorders 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Harbord’s  letter,  and  recommend  the 
redressing  of  them  in  future. 
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The  French  merchants  taken  by  order  of  Council  in  return 
for  some  of  ours  seized  in  France  have  petitioned  the  King, 
stating  that  they  are  free  denizens  of  England,  and  that  those 
in  France  are  out  on  bail.  This  makes  their  case  appear 
hard,  and  his  Majesty  desires  you  to  inform  him  of  the  true 
state  of  the  matter.  Holograph.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Oct.  4.  Whitehall. — I  have  acquainted  the  Committee 
with  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  for  sending  Col.  Lundy  to  Ireland 
and  Mr.  Attorney  is  to  settle  the  method  of  executing  the 
orders. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  on 
behalf  of  Deuliviere,  one  of  the  French  merchants  mentioned 
in  the  petition  I  received  from  your  Lordship,  and  shall 
inform  myself  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Holford  is  dead  ;  Duke  Schonberg  has  put  Dr.  Gorge 
into  his  place  of  secretary,  who  prays  the  King’s  approbation. 
Mr.  Molesworth  wrote  on  Sept.  24  that  the  [Danish]  troops  had 
been  five  days  on  their  march  towards  Rypen,  and  would  be  six 
more  before  they  got  there  ;  so  that  they  would  not  sail  until 
the  5th  or  6th  of  this  month. 

I  fear  the  six  ships  seen  off  St.  Davids  Head  (as  stated  in 
a  letter  from  Milford  of  which  I  send  you  an  extract)  were 
French,  as  Capt.  Rooke’s  squadron  was  then  off  Cork.  Should 
this  be  so,  I  believe  we  have  not  force  enough  left  in  the  Irish 
seas  to  resist  them.  1|  pp.  Entry  Book,  p.  60. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Oct.  5.  Whitehall. — “  The  Committee  have  met 
this  evening  to  put  in  execution  his  Majesty’s  commands 
in  reference  to  Colonell  Lundy.  Mr.  Atturney  and  Dr.  Walker 
attended,  and  upon  consideration  of  the  addresse  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  what  was  offered  by  Mr.  Atturney  and 
Dr.  Walker,  the  committee  find  such  difficultyes  in  this  matter, 
both  in  law  and  prudence,  that  they  think  it  for  his  Majesty’s 
service  to  consider  further  of  it,  and  therefore  have 
appointed  to  meet  again  on  Monday  and  have  desired  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  be  with  them,  as  well  as  Mr.  Atturney, 
Dr.  Walker  and  others,  and  then  I  hope  to  give  your  Lordship 
a  further  account  of  this  matter. 

“  I  have  examined  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  the  French 
merchants  and  find  by  the  letters  patent  which  they  produced 
that  five  of  them  are  denizens,  and  that  Joseph  Perheys  is 
a  subject  of  Avignon,  as  appeares  by  his  emancipation,  attested 
by  a  public  notary  of  that  place,  so  that  I  presume  these  six 
must  be  discharged.  The  other  three  that  are  subjects  of 
France  produced  a  letter  from  one  of  their  correspondents 
in  France  in  which  he  says  that  Monsieur  Seignelay  had  given 
orders  to  release  the  English  merchants  upon  bayle,  and 
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they  expect  to  heare  by  the  next  post  that  they  are  accord¬ 
ingly  freed  from  their  imprisonment.  I  askt  them  how  it 
came  to  passe  that  they  had  got  so  seasonable  a  letter  ;  they 
told  me,  that  upon  the  first  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
English  in  France,  they  had  writ  to  their  correspondent  to 
sollict  for  their  liberty,  apprehending  that  otherwise  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner  here,  but  the  most 
materiall  thing  they  say  is,  that  they  are  ready  to  give  any 
bayle  for  their  appearance  as  his  Majesty  shall  direct,  and 
if  his  Majesty  shall  think  fit  so  to  order  it,  if  this  example 
be  not  the  most  effectuall  method  of  procuring  the  liberty 
of  the  English  merchants,  yet  these  men  being  lyable  to  be 
retaken  will  be  the  more  pressing  by  their  correspondents 
in  France  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  English  at  least  upon 
the  like  termes. 

“  My  Lord  Mazareen  tells  me,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
quarrell  between  Major  Generali  Kirke  and  Sir  H.  Ingoldsby  ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Schonberg  has  not  been  able  to  compose  it, 
but  referred  it  to  a  court  martiall,  and  that  tis  gone  to  that 
height,  that  it  is  thought  they  cannot  both  remain  in  the 
same  service. 

“  My  Lord  Torrington  came  to  towne  this  evening  and 
so  did  Colonell  Trelawny  ;  this  last  will  go  towards  New- 
markett  to-morrow,  but  my  Lord  is  not  well,  and  does  not 
intend  to  go  thither  unlesse  your  Lordship  sends  me  any  orders 
for  him  in  answer  to  what  I  wrote  to  you  ;  and  in  expectation 
of  your  answer  I  have  not  prest  him  to  it,  and  I  the  rather 
omitted  it  because  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Russell  with  a 
copy  of  a  project  designed  by  my  Lord  Torrington  for  this 
winter  service,  (though  I  have  it  not  yet  from  my  lord  himselfe) 
to  which  there  are  very  many  objections,  so  that  I  beleive 
his  Majesty  will  take  no  positive  resolution  till  he  comes  to 
towne,  and  hears  others  also  upon  the  whole  matter.  This 
I  desire  your  Lordship  to  take  no  notice  of  to  my  Lord 
Torrington  for  Mr.  Russell’s  sake,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  for  the  King’s  service  to  send  for  Mr.  Russell, 
who  will  informe  him  very  particularly ;  and  because  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  account  of  the  Dutch  ships 
also,  I  propose  to  your  Lordship’s  consideration  whether 
it  would  not  be  convenient  to  have  the  Dutch  Admirall  also 
here,  that  so  by  the  advice  of  all  the  admiralls  the  King  may 
determine  the  methods  of  this  winter  service,  which  is  very 
extraordinary  and  in  an  extraordinary  conjuncture.  2  pp. 
Entry  Book ,  p.  61. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Oct.  5.  Whitehall. — I  have  read  his  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  to  Lord  Torrington.  He  tells  me  that  he  designs 
no  ships  but  those  in  the  Soundings  to  go  to  Kingsale,  except 
two  bomb-ships  from  Plymouth. 
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If  his  Majesty  desires  to  make  any  alterations  pray  let 
me  know  it,  but  it  would  be  more  convenient  not  to  do  so, 
lest  it  delay  the  attempt.  Lord  Torrington  says  that  the 
regiments  at  Plymouth  want  arms  to  a  great  degree,  so  that 
his  Majesty  should,  if  possible,  give  orders  to  supply  them 

and  also  for  some  field  pieces  which  are  at  Plimouth,  which 
my  Lord  Torrington  thinks  necessary  if  his  Majesty  dos  so 
too.”  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  64. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Oct.  5.  Newmarket. — As  the  King  intends  to  stay 
here  but  a  few  days,  he  thinks  Lord  Torrington’s  coming 
hither  very  un-necessary  ;  but  would  have  you  to  desire  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  despatch 
with  all  expedition  the  ships  for  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  those 
for  the  Mediterranean.  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Oct.  6.  Newmarket. — The  Kang  is  of  opinion  that 
the  five  French  merchants  whom  you  find  to  be  denizens, 
and  Joseph  Perheis,  a  subject  of  Avignon,  should  be  released, 
and  that  the  three  subjects  of  France  should  be  bailed. 

If  M.  de  Saignelay  has  ordered  the  enlarging  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  France,  it  would  be  unequal  dealing  not  to  allow 
them  the  same  liberty  here,  and  if  it  turn  out  only  a  pretence, 
we  can  easily  renew  the  Frenchmen’s  confinement,  as  they 
will  not  willingly  forfeit  their  bail.  His  Majesty  thinks  it 
very  necessary  to  speak  with  both  Mr.  Russell  and  some  of  the 
Dutch  Admirals.  He  has  written  to  Admirals  Evertzen 
and  Allemonde  to  attend  him  on  his  return  from  hence,  and 
would  have  you  do  the  same  to  Mr.  Russell.  He  sets  forward 
on  Thursday,  will,  as  is  reported,  he  at  Copt  Hall,  and  on 
Friday  be  at  Hampton  Court. 

“  The  two  enclosed  letters  from  the  Elector  Palatine 
[wanting],  the  King  put  into  my  hands  this  night  to  give 
you  at  my  leizure,  and  I  believe  to  be  answered  at  yours.  .  .  . 
To-morrow  the  King  goes  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  by  the  discourse  I  had  with  him  to-night,  find  him 
resolved  to  be  as  gracious  to  King’s  Colledge  as  they  can  expect, 
and  as  some  think,  more  then  they  deserve.”  Holograph. 
2i  pp. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Oct.  6.  Duke,  Spithead. — Lest  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  should  be  more  pressing  than  I  know  of,  I 
inform  you  that  in  ten  days  I  can  get  ready  four  3rd  rates, 
and  two  of  the  4th  of  fifty  guns  each,  and  if  there  be  not, 
in  the  river  or  the  Downs,  ships  to  make  up  the  number  you 
desire,  “  it  shall  go  hard  but  I’le  gett  redey  one  3rd  and  4th 
more.” 

I  am  putting  the  fleet  in  the  best  posture  possible,  to  be 
ready  at  any  alarm,  “  I  realy  think  the  King  should  have 
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a  good  strenth  heare  all  this  winter,  and  thay  keept  in  a  constant 
condition  of  sayling,  for  tho’  I  am  of  the  opinion  tis  a  world  of 
odds  that  the  French  will  never  ventur  in  the  winter  in  to 
our  Channell,  yett  should  thay  know  of  your  having  but 
few  shipps  to  gard  the  country,  there  would  be  no  danger  or 
hazard  for  them  to  come  with  a  greater  strenth  and  ride  in 
our  ports.  The  omition  thay  made  aftur  the  sumers  fight, 
in  following  our  fleatt  to  Spitthead,  after  my  Lord  Torington 
had  left  them,  which  time  thay  mought  have  destroy’d  every 
shipp,  ought  not  a  secound  time  [to]  be  putt  to  the  hazard  ; 
twas  what  of  all  things  I  then  most  feared.  I  therefore  beg 
the  like  faire  temptation  bee  not  againe  off  red  to  them  ;  but 
that  a  good  squadrom  may  be  heare,  which  is  the  best  Rode 
in  England  ;  and  that  a  prudent  man  be  allwas  keept  att  the 
head  of  them,  that  by  his  seing  every  man  do  his  duty,  the 
King  may  be  well  served.  I  am  sure,  while  I  have  the  honour 
to  command  heare,  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  poore  understanding, 
prevent  any  surprize  or  neglectt  in  the  officers.”  Here  are 
two  3rd  rates,  the  Cambridge  and  Warspite,  which  cannot 
go  to  sea  this  winter  ;  their  men  should  be  turned  over  into 
two  others  which  are  in  harbour  clean,  and  may  be  ready 
in  ten  days. 

If  the  King’s  service  does  not  require  my  going  to  the  Straits, 

1  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  excused,  but  not  else.  I  leave  my 
coming  to  London  in  your  hands  ;  it  will  be  welcome  to  me, 
but  you  are  the  best  judge  when  it  is  convenient  for  me  to 
have  that  leave. 

Postscript. — Here  are  several  fireships  not  fit  for  the  sea 
which  ought  to  be  paid  off,  it  being  an  unnecessary  charge. 

2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Oct.  7.  Whitehall. — My  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Col.  Lundie  can  be  tried  by  martial  law, 
but  will  consider  of  it  and  give  the  King  his  opinion  when 
he  returns  from  Newmarket. 

Your  Lordship  says  that  upon  Feilding’s  letter  the  King 
has  ordered  the  ships  designed  for  Loughrian  to  go  to  Aire. 
If  he  expects  the  Committee  to  give  the  directions,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  his  intentions,  least  we  should  herein 
contradict  his  former  orders  for  the  ships  to  remain  at  High- 
lake. 

I  have  sent  for  the  French  merchants  to  be  brought  to 
Council  Chamber  to-morrow,  when  his  Majesty’s  orders  will 
be  executed.  I  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Russell  to  be  here 
on  Thursday  night.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  65. 

The  Same  to  Admiral  Russell  at  Portsmouth. 

1689,  Oct.  7.  Whitehall. — Asking  him  to  be  in  London 
by  Thursday  night,  as  the  King  returns  to  Hampton  Court 
on  Friday.  Capt.  Priestman  will  be  at  Godaiming  on 
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Wednesday  or  will  send  a  coach  to  meet  him.  A  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  66.  r  y 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1689,  Oct.  10. — By  the  papers  I  send  you,  your  Lordship 
will  see  that  the  French  are  at  sea,  and  that  our  transport 
ships  in  the  Irish  seas,  our  squadron  in  the  Soundings,  or 
perhaps  our  fleet  itself,  “  in  the  posture  it  lies  at  Spithead,” 
are  exposed,  to  great  danger.  I  have  desired  Sir  John  Lowther 
to  give  notice  of  this  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  at  Spithead, 
that  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise,  though  while 
the  wind,  is  easterly,  this  of  all  the  rest  is  least  to  be  feared. 
If  his  Majesty  does  not  come  through  London,  I  desire  directions 
what  persons  he  will  have  attend  him  to-morrow  evening  at 
Hampton  Court.  1  p.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

Lord  Berkeley  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Oct.  10.  From  the  Soundings. — I  am  here  with  eleven 
men  of  war  and  two  fireships.  One  of  the  men  of  war  I  send 
to  convoy  the  East  India  ship  by  whom  this  comes  to  you. 
“  Lord  Torrington  told  me  that  here  I  should  meet  wdth  three 
other  English  ships  that  are  pretty  good  saylors,  but  as  yet 
we  have  not  seen  them.  They  would  be  of  great  use  to  speak 
with  ships,  for  all  that  are  now  with  me  sayl  so  heavy.”  We 
have  spoken  with  a  Hamburger  ketch,  which  when  we  first 
saw  him  was  in  company  with  a  French  privateer,  but  he 
“  presently  run  us  out  of  sight.”  He  tolcl  the  Hamburger 
that  sixteen  sail  of  men  of  war  were  gone  out  of  Brest,  but 
where,  he  did  not  know.  Holograph.  1J  pp. 

The  King  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Oct.  14.  Hampton  Court. — Desires  that  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  ships  should  take  on  board  their  stores  ;  also 
Col.  Lionel  Talmash’s  regiment  and  such  other  troops  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  Brigadier  Trelawny,  and  sail  for  Plymouth. 
Lord  Berkeley  is  to  give  like  orders  to  the  ships  under  his 
command,  and  then  to  sail  for  Cork  or  such  other  place  as  Col. 
Trelawny  shall  desire.  The  commander  of  the  squadron 
designed  for  the  Irish  sea  is  to  join  Lord  Berkeley’s  squadron 
and  follow  his  directions.  1£  pp.  Entry  Book,  p.  69. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy  to  the  Lords  of  the 

Admiralty. 

1689,  Oct.  15.  Navy  Office. — Stating  that  the  squadron 
for  the  Mediterranean  may  be  fitted  by  the  middle  of  next 
month,  and  that  for  the  West  Indies  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  said  month,  but  such  ships  as  are  out  should 
be  ordered  into  port  to  refit.  Signed  R.  Haddock,  J.  Tippetts, 
J.  Berry,  J.  Sotheme.  Copy.  2  pp. 

Wt.  6442. 
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Robert  Hesilrige  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Oct.  15.  Northampton.— Begs  to  put  him  in  mind  of 
Colonel  Blackston,  Governor  of  Montserrat.  Has  lately  received 
a  letter  from  his  father,  with  an  account  of  the  rising  in  that 
Island  for  the  late  King  James,  “  but  the  Governor  declared 
for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  forced  the  rebbells 
to  lay  downe  their  armes,  though  they  were  above  three  times 
the  number  the  Governor  had.” 

Hopes  that  this  action  may  gain  his  Lordship’s  favour, 
that  he  may  keep  his  command,  as  he  has  never  “declared 
his  dislike,”  but  to  his  utmost  has  advanced  the  King  and 
Queen’s  interest.  1  p. 

Capt.  George  Rooke  to  [the  Same]. 

1689,  Oct.  17.  Deptford,  in  the  Downs. — Announcing 
his  arrival  and  stating  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  any 
intelligence  from  or  of  the  Duke  of  Schonberg.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Same. 

[1689,  Oct.  18.]  Friday  night.— Is  now  with  Admiral 
“  Evertse  ”  in  very  good  company,  and  they  agree  “  that 
Flushing  is  the  best  port.”  \  p.  [ Date  given  in  endorsement.] 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  William  Colt. 

1689,  Oct.  29.  Whitehall. — “  The  enclosed  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  Monsieur  Bethune  in  Poland  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  France,  which  was  intercepted  and  by  the  King’s  command 
I  send  to  you,  that  you  may  enquire  into  this  affair,  which 
considering  the  great  influence  France  has  at  this  time  upon 
the  Court  of  Poland,  and  the  measures  which  that  King  is 
like  to  take  against  the  common  interest  of  the  Allies,  may 
be  of  very  ill  consequence,  if  the  House  of  Lunenburg  should 
think  fitt  to  proceed  in  it,  and  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  great 
jealousie  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  Allies  and  particularly 
to  the  Emperour,  so  let  me  add  what  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  Dutchess  of  Hanover’s  consideration,  that  the  last 
clause  will  be  a  great  obstruction  to  the  just  pretensions  she 
has  to  the  succession  here,  and  even  without  that,  the  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Poland,  who  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of 
the  late  King,  will  furnish  them  that  oppose  her  succession 
with  a  very  plausible  argument  against  it.” 

Postscript. — “  You  need  not  take  notice  of  the  method 
by  which  I  came  to  have  this  intelligence.”  1  p .  Entry 
Book,  p.  68. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Oct.  31.  Whitehall. — The  King,  being  informed 
that  he  has  not  yet  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  transport 
of  Col.  Talmash’s  regiment  and  the  stores  from  Portsmouth 
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to  Plymouth,  desires  him  to  do  so  immediately,  that  this 
important  service  may  not  be  delayed.  \  p.  Entry  Book, 
p.  70. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1689,  Nov.  3. — Informing  him  that  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s 
regiment  from  Milford  Haven  is  to  join  with  Col.  Trelawny,  and 
praying  him  to  give  such  directions  as  will  prevent  their 
being  “  exposed  upon  the  Irish  coast  ”  before  Lord  Berkeley 
arrives.  $  p.  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Richard  Haddock. 

1689,  Nov.  3. — Does  not  need  to  tell  him  the  necessity  of 
getting  to  sea  with  all  possible  speed  the  fleets  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  West  Indies,  and  service  in  the  Channel.  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  as  Commissioner  both  of  the  Navy  and 
Victualling  will  be  a  great  service  to  the  King,  and  will  much 
recommend  him  to  his  Majesty’s  favour.  Desires  a  list  of  the 
ships  at  Portsmouth  and  Spithead,  with  the  dates  when  they 
will  be  ready  to  sail.  Also  what  provisions  are  needed,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  furnished.  1  p.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Nov.  3. — Suggesting  that  two  of  the  hired  merchant¬ 
men  should  be  sent  to  Milford  Haven,  to  transport  the  Duke 
of  Bolton’s  regiment  to  Ireland,  where  it  is  to  re-inforce  Col. 
Trelawny.  1  p. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Nov.  5.  Portsmouth  dockyard. — Sends  a  list  of  the 
ships  designed  to  the  Straits,  West  Indies  and  the  Channel, 
with  notes  of  the  times  when  they  will  be  ready. 

The  Admiralty  Commissioners  have  given  him  leave  to 
go  to  London  .“  to  answer  to  the  House  of  Commons  enquiry 
into  the  miscaradges  of  victualling  the  Navy,”  but  he  thinks 
it  more  important  to  stay  where  he  is  and  forward  the  despatch 
of  the  ships. 

“  Here  is  wanting  the  captaines  of  the  Northumberland, 
Yorke  and  Oxford.  This,  my  Lord  is  to  yourselfe,  for  I  doe 
not  write  the  Admiralty  of  it.”  1  p.  Seal  with  crest. 

Enclosing, 

The  list  above  mentioned.  1  p. 

John  Farmer  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Nov.  8.  Beaumorris. — Complaining  that  he  and  a 
fellow  traveller,  one  Mr.  Raymond,  were  seized  and  committed 
to  prison  by  the  bailiff  of  this  place  without  either  warrant 
or  any  accusation  made  against  them.  After  two  days  they 
were  brought  before  Lord  Bulkeley,  the  present  Mayor,  who 
“  justly  and  favourably  ”  dismissed  them, 
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Is  damnified  in  both  business  and  health,  and  also  dis¬ 
couraged,  having  “  endeavoured  to  my  utmost  capacity  to 
reconcile  their  Majestyes  subjects  to  a  dutyfull  service, 
especially  in  my  own  country  of  Warwickshire,  where  (as  its 
better  known  to  your  Lordshipp)  there  is  a  great  number  of 
protestant*  gentlemen.”  1  p.  Seal  with  device. 

Thomas  Cole  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Nov.  9.  Custom  House,  Cowes. — Believes  that  a 
small  French  privateer  under  Spanish  colours  has  lately  been 
in  the  Road,  but  was  gone  again  before  he  had  notice  of  it. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  mischievous  such  spies  may  prove, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  send  private  directions  to  the 
“  government  ”  of  the  ports  that  the  commissions  of  all 
privateers  should  be  strictly  examined,  and  if  there  is  ground 
to  suspect  them  to  be  counterfeit,  that  the  vessels  should  be 
stayed.  1  p. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Nov.  10.  Portsmouth  Dockyard. — “  .  .  .  Fryday 
last,  wee  shipt  off  twelve  companyes  of  soldiers  on  board  the 
Monclc,  Advice,  Exceter,  and  Yorke.  ...  I  never  saw  soldiers 
goe  more  willingly  and  cheerfully  in  my  life,  saying  they 
hoped  shortly  to  take  their  winter  quarters  in  Kinsale.”  1  p. 
Seal  of  arms. 

The  Danish  Admiral  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

[1689,]  Nov.  12-22.  At  anchor  near  Hull. — Explaining 
the  causes  which  have  delayed  his  voyage,  obliged  him  to 
leave  some  of  the  ships  behind  and  prevented  him  from  reach¬ 
ing  Leith  in  Scotland,  as  was  intended. 

Has  come  to  an  anchor  near  Hull,  with  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg’s  approbation,  to  preserve  the  King’s  ships, 
some  of  which  are  much  shattered  by  the  rough  weather 
and  sea,  and  prays  to  be  allowed  to  disembark  here,  “  to  preserve 
men  and  horses,  which  cannot  be  kept  longer  at  sea  without 
the  hazard  of  losing  a  great  many  of  them.”  Translation. 
3  pp. 

Lord  Berkeley  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Nov.  15.  Plymouth  Sound. — Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel 
is  arrived,  and  I  hope  all  the  troops  will  be  on  board  to-morrow 
except  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s  regiment,  who  are  march¬ 
ing  from  Bideford  or  Barnstaple.  Their  coming  surprises 
me,  for  the  Admiralty  ordered  me  to  send  ships  to  Milford 
Haven  for  them.  Two  men  of  war  and  four  fireships  pro¬ 
mised  me  are  not  yet  come  ;  “  We  shall  make  a  hard  shift 

*  “Protestant”  is  no  doubt  here  used,  as  it  usually  was  in  the  17th 
century,  to  denote  Church  of  England  men,  in  contradistinction  to  Noncon¬ 
formists  or  Puritans. 
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without  them,  and  sayl  with  the  first  oppertunity  of  wind.” 
Holograph.  1  p. 

Earl  of  Winchilsea  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

[1689,]  Nov.  18.  Eastwell. — “I  am  most  extreamly  obliged 
to  your  Lordship  for  the  favour  you  did  me  in  vindicating 
me  against  the  unjust  accusation  my  Lady  Winchilsea  brought 
into  the  Parliament  House  ;*  and  for  the  great  honour  you 
were  pleased  to  doe  me  in  accepting  of  the  trouble  to  be  my 
gaurdian.  I  should  think  myself  very  happy  if  my  Lady 
Winchilsea  keeps  her  word  in  referring  all  things  in  dispute 
to  your  Lordship’s  arbitration.  .  .”  1  p. 

[There  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  letters  from  the  Countess 
of  Winchelsea  (4th  wife  and  widow  of  the  late  Earl)  and  Lady 
Maidstone  (widow  of  the  Earl’s  eldest  son  and  mother  of 
his  heir)  on  the  subject  of  their  dispute  concerning  the  contents 
of  Eastwell  House,  the  payment  of  the  Countess’s  jointure  &c. ; 
Lady  Winchilsea  claiming  as  her  husband’s  executrix  and  by 
her  settlements  ;  Lady  Maidstone  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  gift 
and  schedule  executed  by  the  late  Earl.  Both  ladies  accepted 
Lord  Nottingham  as  their  arbitrator,  professed  entire  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  decision  and  assured  him  of  their  desire  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  ;  but  he  evidently  had  much 
difficulty  in  arranging  their  differences.  There  is  also  a 
packet  of  deeds  in  relation  to  the  same  affair.] 

Lady  Maidston  to  the  Same. 

[1689,]  Nov.  20.  Eastwell. — I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship 
for  the  great  kindness  lately  shown  my  son  in  the  Parliament 
House,  “  where  I  wonder  that  my  Lady  ‘  Winchelsea  ’  could 
thinke  her  case  worthey  to  apere.”  If  she  will  submit  it  to 
you,  I  shall  believe  she  has  some  just  intentions  of  making 
an  end  of  the  troubles  she  has  raised  in  this  family,  and  since 
you  have  done  my  son  the  honour  of  being  his  guardian, 
I  hope  you  will  take  upon  you  the  trouble  of  composing  our 
unhappy  differences.  I  will  willingly  part  with  whatever 
you  think  my  lady  Winchelsea  has  any  claim  to,  and  I  know 
you  will  defend  my  son  from  all  injuries  wherein  you  see  he 
has  right  on  his  side.  I  have  sent  the  deed  of  gift  and  all 
papers  of  concern  to  Mr.  [Leopold]  Finch.  2  pp. 

T.R.  to  “  My  Lord.” 

[1689  ?]  Nov.  21. — The  great  God  of  Heaven  hath  bin 
pleased  to  show  his  mercy  more  and  more  to  his  elect  servant 
our  most  gracious  Soveraigne  in  raising  him  strenght  of  frends. 
We  have  with  these  freinds  named  in  this  letter  six  and  twenty 
and  all  stout  and  reall  persons  which  do  entend  and  are  all 
engaged  to  march  out  of  London  by  the  25th  of  Nov.  ;  theire 
horse  and  armes  are  all  gone  before  to  the  place  and  within 


*  See  Report  on  House  of  Lords  MSS.  Report  XII,  App.  6,  p.  333. 
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five  miles  they  have  all  taken  the  sacramentall  oath  and 
signed. 

I  want  two  commissions,  one  for  Captain  J.  S.  and  one  for 
Cornett  D.C.  ;  pray  my  Lord  take  their  names  and  enter 
them  in  the  list.  They  drink  Will  Torsidon’s  health  and  preach 
rebellion  against  J.  R.  profoundly,  they  are  all  men  that  are 
rich  and  powerfull  in  the  places  where  they  five.  Send  an 
acomp  of  your  Lordship’s  proceedings  and  when  we  strick 
the  blow  to  Gods  glory  and  our  comfort.  Our  frends  names 
are,  which  your  Lordship  hath  not  yett  seen  : — 

Mr.  Hocly,  of  Low  Layton  parrish,  Essex. 

Mr.  Trendall,  near  the  Stocks  Markett,  London. 

Mr.  Bulkly,  of  Playstow,  Essex. 

Harry  Hicks,  son  to  Sir  William  Hicks,  Essex. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Dagnam,  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Harry  Streatfeild,  of  Cliffords  Inn,  London. 

Mr.  Salsbury,  of  Barldn,  Essex. 

Mr.  Foord,  of  Padnall  Corner  in  Eppin  Forrest. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Ilford,  Essex. 

“  I  have  received  200  ginnys  to  buy  armes.  I  have  payed 
the  man  for  six  horses  80/.  5s.  and  6 d.  I  have  agreed  for 
100  barrels  of  powder  more.  I  am  now  sending  away  the 
‘  baggonetts  ’  and  swords.  No  more  but  pray  be  carefull 
in  procuring  that  2,000/.  for  J.  R. 

Your  Lordships  to  comand  in  Christ  Jesu.  T.  R. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Duke  of  Schonberg. 

'1689,  Nov.  30.  Whitehall. — “  The  King  is  informed  that 
many  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  at  Inisldlling  are  at  liberty 
upon  their  parole,  and  apprehends  it  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  place,  especially  now  the  enemy  is  approach¬ 
ing  towards  it ;  and  therefore  desires  his  Grace  that  such 
effectual  care  may  be  taken  as  will  prevent  any  ill  attempt 
by  these  prisoners.”  \  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  73. 

Earl  of  Winchelsea  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

[1689,]  Dec.  3.  Eastwell. — Recommending  his  tutor, 
Mr.  Alleyne,  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  whom 
he  much  desires  to  keep  with  him,  but  who  must  lose  a  very 
good  fellowship  if  he  stays.  Prays  his  Lordship  to  bestow 
some  spiritual  preferment  on  Mr.  Alleyene,  who  is  a  very 
“sober  and  ingenious  man.”  1  p.  [ Year  date  given  in 
endorsement.] 


Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Dec.  4.  Duke,  off  the  North  Foreland. — The  pilots 
think  the  Duke  too  big  a  ship  to  venture  over  to  the  coast  of 
Zealand  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  he  believes  they  have 
reason,  for  “  the  weather  being  very  uncertain  and  often  thick, 
they  are  almost  dead  with  fear.”  If  the  yachts  and  some 
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smaller  ships  might  bring  the  Queen  to  the  Downs  it  would  be 
much  better,  and  if  the  King  please,  he  will  go  on  board  them 
to  fetch  her.  Should  any  accident  happen  to  the  big  ships, 
it  would  be  a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1689,  Dec.  5.  Duke,  in  the  Downs. — The  pilots  persist 
in  their  opinion  that  this  ship  is  too  big  to  go  to  Zealand,  as 
also  the  biggest  third  rates.  “  And  (setting  aside  the  grandure 
of  the  busines)  the  Queen  of  Spain  would  come  over  in  a  yacht 
with  more  safety,  haveing  frigats  to  attend  her.”  This  would 
also  prevent  delay  for  we  cannot  go  over  (though  we  have  a 
wind)  with  so  big  a  ship  till  the  tides  fall  out  in  the  day  time. 

1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1689,  Dec.  5.  Whitehall. — I  have  acquainted  the  King 
with  your  letters  of  the  3rd  and  4th,  who  tells  me  that  he 
has  given  orders  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  about  the 
ships  you  are  to  take  with  you  to  Flushing.  I  have  also 
spoken  to  him  about  a  brazier,  and  he  has  ordered  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  send  you  that  which  usually  stands  in  the 
Queen’s  withdra wing-room.  \  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  74. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Dec.  6.  Whitehall. — Desiring  him  by  the  King’s 
command  to  make  all  the  haste  possible  to  Flushing,  a§  his 
Majesty  is  very  uneasy  to  think  how  long  this  voyage  has 
been  delayed.  \  p.  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

Lists  of  Ships. 

1689,  Dec.  22.  At  the  Robes. — Project  for  the  service. 

For  the  Mediterranean. 

Second  rate,  1,  third  rates,  4,  fourth  rates,  2,  viz.  : 
Duke,  Berwick,  Resolution,  Monmouth,  Montague,  New¬ 
castle,  Greenwich.  Two  fireships. 

To  Scanderoon.  Fourth  rates,  2,  viz.  :  Tiger,  Portland. 

To  Smyrna.  Fourth  rate,  1,  fifth  rate,  1,  viz. :  Bonaventure, 

Garland. 

To  Alicant.  Fourth  rates,  2,  viz. :  Happy  Return,  Oxford. 

For  the  Channel  squadron. 

First  rates,  4,  second  rates,  9,  third  rates,  25,  fourth 
rates,  6,  fifth  rates,  2,  sixth  rates,  4.  Fireships,  17. 

West  India  Squadron. 

Third  rate,  1,  fourth  rates,  7,  fifth  rates,  2.  Fireships,  2. 

Also, 

For  Newcastle  4  ;  Virginia  2  ;  Hamburgh  &c.  3  ;  New¬ 
foundland  4;  Jersey  and  Guernsey  1  ;  Irish  Seas  14; 
Cruisers  10  ;  yachts  8.  Total  of  men,  32,842. 

An  extract  of  the  above  (differing  in  some  of  its  details) 
and  bringing  the  number  of  English  ships  to  91.  Together 
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with  an  estimate  of  what  the  Butch  should  furnish,  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  3  to  5,  viz  :  first  or  second  rates,  9,  third  rates,  18,  fourth 
rates,  9,  fifth  rates,  6,  sixth  rates,  15.  Of  which  are  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  7,  and  1  fireship  ;  and  remain  to  be  sent, 
50  and  11  fireships. 

Lord  Berkeley  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Dec.  24.  Plymouth  Sound. — After  sixteen  days 
cruizing  in  search  of  the  French,  I  was  yesterday  forced  in 
here  by  the  weather  ;  but  indeed  had  resolved  on  it  before, 
our  fleet  being  very  sickly,  some  ships  disabled,  and  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  French  coming  out.  A  small  English  ship  which 
we  have  retaken  from  the  French,  had  letters  aboard  “  which 
say  the  Lord  Dover  was  accused  in  Ireland  for  holding  corres¬ 
pondence  with  our  King,  and  for  suffering  the  ship  with  arms 
and  some  powder  to  be  taken  in  his  company  ;  but  upon 
examination,  says  he  was  acquitted.  I  hope  this  may  breed 
ill  blood.”  Two  French  ships  have  also  been  taken,  one  from 
Newfoundland  laden  with  fish,  the  other  a  privateer  who 
made  a  running  fight  for  above  five  hours  in  sight  of  all  our 
fleet.  The  prisoners  all  affirm  they  know  of  no  French  fleet 
coming  out  .  .  .  and  what  induces  me  to  believe  it  is,  the 
sea  is  full  of  privateers,  who  have  the  very  men  on  board 
who  are  to  be  employed  in  the  men  of  war.  .  .  .  The  only 
way,  I  think,  of  making  these  people  weary  of  their  trade 
is  often  sending  out  clean  ships  two  and  two,  which  I  am 
confident  would  give  a  good  account  of  them,  for  the  French 
are  not  prime  saylors.”  1J  pp. 

The  States  General  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689,  Dec.  26 — ]  1 690,  Jan.  5.  La  Haye. — Recommending 
the  Sieur  Arnoul  van  (fitters,  formerly  ambassador  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  now  returning  to  his  first  “  qualite  ”  of 
ambassador  in  ordinary  to  their  Majesties.  Signed  Henr  : 
Bentinck,  president.  F.  Fagel.  French.  1  p. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland. 

[1689  ?]  Paper  endorsed  “  Sir  Samuel  Morland’s  proposalls 
for  secret  service.” 

About  a  year  and  three  quarters  before  the  Fire  of  London, 
Sir  Henry  Benet  (afterwards  Lord  Arlington)  being  informed 
that  I  had  been  versed  in  affayrs  of  state  during  Cromwels 
government  and  afterwards  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  2nd, 
did  mee  the  honor  to  send  for  mee,  to  advise  with  mee  about 
several  things  relating  to  the  employment  of  a  Secretary  of 
State.  At  last,  wee  fell  upon  the  subject  of  intelligence, 
and  opening  letters  &c.  and  Sir  Henry  told  mee  that  in  the 
court  of  Spayn  they  had  a  certain  way  of  sealing  up  letters 
as  it  was  impossible  to  open  them  without  being  discovered. 
Whereupon  I  desired  him  to  step  into  his  privat  room  and 
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write  10  or  12  lines,  and  to  seal  it  up  after  the  Spanish  manner, 
and  to  give  it  to  mee,  which  hee  did  ;  about  three  days  after 

I  wayted  on  him  and  first  of  all  gave  him  in  a  loose  paper,  a 
copy  of  his  writing,  and  then  his  letter  sealed,  which  hee 
observed  with  all  imaginary  caution,  but  not  discovering 
how  it  had  been  opened,  hee  was  very  much  surprized,  and 
that  surprize  begat  astonishment,  when  I  gave  him  three 
or  four  letters  more,  and  hee  could  by  no  means  discover 
or  tell  mee  which  was  the  true  original,  and  forthwith  hee 
carryed  up  all  the  letters  to  the  King,  who  coming  down 
commanded  mee  to  show  him  the  operation.  Accordingly, 
in  obedience  to  his  command,  at  an  appoynted  time,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  clerks  and  messengers  were 
gone  home,  I  carryed  into  the  Secretary’s  office  modells  in 
little  of  several  engins  and  utinsels,  and  shewed  his  Majesty 
several  experiments,  with  which  hee  was  so  entirely  satisfyed, 
that  he  sent  for  the  Postmaster  Generali  and  ordered  him 
to  provide  two  rooms  at  the  Generali  Post  Office,  and  furnish 
them  as  I  should  direct  him,  and  the  Lord  Arlington  to  furnish 
mee  with  money  to  provide  engins  and  utinsels  to  putt  these 
arts  in  practice  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 

“  About  three  months  after,  all  things  being  finisht  and  gott 
ready,  the  King,  accompanied  with  the  Lord  Arlington  and 
one  more  went  in  a  privat  gentleman’s  coach  between  10  and 

I I  at  night  from  Whitehall  to  the  General  Post  Office,  where 
hee  stayed  near  three  hours,  and  saw  to  his  great  satisfaction 
the  following  operations. 

1.  A  ready  way  of  counterfeiting  all  impressions  of  seals 
in  wax. 

2.  As  ready  a  way  of  counterfeiting  all  impressions  in 
wafers,  which  is  an  art  wholly  distinct  from  the  other. 

3.  A  safe  and  easy  way  of  opening  any  letter  sealed  with 
wax. 

4.  The  like  for  opening  any  letter  or  dispatch  sealed  with 
any  sort  of  wafer. 

5.  A  most  exact  and  expeditious  method  of  counterfeitting 
any  handwriting  whatever,  so  as  not  to  bee  discovered  by 
him  who  writes  the  original. 

6.  A  most  dexterous  and  expeditious  way  of  copying  out 
any  sheet  of  paper  close  written  on  both  sides  in  little  more 
then  a  minutes  time,  and  so  any  number  of  sheets  proportion - 
ably,  with  several  other  experiments.  The  use  of  all  which 
inventions  I  explained  to  his  Majesty. 

“  With  all  this  the  King  was  so  fully  satisfyed,  that  hee 
immediatly  gave  order  that  these  experiments  should  bee 
putt  in  practice,  as  they  were,  and  competent  salaries 
appoynted  for  the  same,  and  this  practice  was  continued 
with  good  success  till  the  fire  of  London  consumed  both  the 
Post  House  and  all  the  engins  and  utinsels  belonging  to  the 
premises.  I  do  suppose  the  postmaster  had  his  ey  to  matters 
of  greater  profit,  as  the  suing  of  Colonel  Whitley  for  21 
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thousand  pounds  &c.  which  hee  afterwards  did,  although  I  am 
well  assured  by  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  world  that 
there  is  nothing  more  esentiall  to  government  then  intelligence, 
and  that  prince  who  wants  it,  let  his  title  bee  never  so  just 
and  legal,  is  not  safe  in  his  throne. 

“  As  to  the  business  of  letters  &c.  I  humbly  conceive  it 
ought  to  bee  putt  in  practice  in  the  Generali  post  offices  of 
England,  and  Scotland  at  present,  and  hereafter  in  the  General 
Post  Office  of  Ireland  ;  and  besides  all  this,  that  it  ought 
to  bee  sett  up  in  some  privat  place  in  the  King’s  palace,  and 
not  to  bee  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  postmasters,  there  being 
many  occasions  of  opening  letters,  which  the  postmaster  ought 
not  to  bee  privy  to. 

“  For  my  own  particular,  it  being  now  the  afternoon  of 
my  life,  and  having  served  princes  so  much  to  my  own  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  having  in  all  times  been  so  ill  treated  by  their 
ministers,  I  covet  no  employment,  neither  would  any  thing 
bee  so  gratefull  to  mee  as  a  retired  fife.  Besides  that  I  am 
lame  and  not  able  to  endure  any  great  fatigue.  However  if 
it  bee  the  King’s  pleasure  to  lay  his  commands  on  mee,  I  am 
both  ready  and  willing  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  anything  of  this 
kind  without  first  having  the  arrears  of  my  pensions  payd 
mee,  that  so  I  may  compound  with  my  creditors,  and  have 
free  liberty  to  go  abroad  amongst  the  workmen,  and  bee 
constantly  with  some  or  other  of  them,  to  give  them  instruc¬ 
tions  and  oversee  them,  so  they  may  not  labour  in  vain.  There 
being  no  manufacture  in  the  world  that  requires  more  (or 
hardly  so  much)  curosity  and  exactness  then  those  which 
concern  the  aforesaid  arts  and  experiments. 

“Now  if  the  King  be  pleased  to  employ  mee  about  his 
waterworks  at  Hampton  Court,  which  will  bee  a  fayr  pretence 
to  cover  the  secrecy  of  intelligence,  and  pay  mee  my  arrears 
of  300?.  which  was  due  upon  my  pensions  at  Lady  Day  last, 
by  vertue  of  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
granted  me  by  Charles  2nd  for  fife  on  valuable  consideracion, 
I  shall  bee  content  out  of  the  said  money  to  prepare  all  such 
machines  and  utinsels  as  shall  bee  necessary  to  give  his 
Majesty  entire  satisfaction  in  privat,  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  the  aforesaid  particulars,  and  in  case  of  failure  I  shall 
willingly  bear  the  losse.”  7  pp. 

[Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.] 

[1689  ?*]  “My  Lord,  my  fellow  travellers  force  mee  to 
presse  you  to  present  that  paper  which  his  Majesty  promised 
to  signe,  and  let  mee  entreat  you  to  get  it  signed.  If  your 
lordship  think  the  last  part  hard,  I  will  be  satisfied  that  his 
Majesty  declare  that  hee  looks  not  on  mee  as  a  person  dis¬ 
affected  or  suspect,  therefor  hee  ordanis  that  I  be  not  treated 
as  such,  which  cannot  be  refused  mee.”  1^  pp.  Unsigned. 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  pass  to  come  to  England  was  signed  in  June,  1689. 
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Enclosing, 

Draft  of  paper  alluded  to,  to  be  signed  by  the  King,  stating 
that  “  Whereas  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh 
has  given  us  very  good  satisfaction  as  to  his  loyalty 
and  good  affection  to  our  government,”  he  is  not  to 
be  “  looked  upon  as  suspect,  or  molested  in  his  person 
or  private  employment  as  an  advocate,  while  he  behaves 
himself  as  a  dutiful  and  loyal  subject.”  \  p. 

Widow  Walwyn  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

^  [1689  or  1690  ?] — “  Earl  of  Monmouth  and  Widow  Walwyn.” 
The  Earl  having  the  case  of  the  widow  Walwyn  before  him, 
she  prays  that  he  will  order  40/.  or  50 1.  per  annum  to 
Mr.  Richard  Walwyn,  but  that  in  case  the  child  dies,  the  said 
Richard  Waiwyn  (the  estate  coming  to  him)  may  be  obliged 
to  make  the  same  allowance  to  the  widow  for  her  life.  That, 
in  order  to  this,  the  Earl  of  Monmouth’s  patent*  may  be 
cancelled,  and  he  give  his  consent  for  a  patent  to  pass  to 
the  widow  and  her  trustees  ;  and  the  widow  will  give  good 
security  to  pay  the  above  annuity,  expecting  the  like  security 
from  Richard  Walwyn  to  herself.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  Jan.  2.  Flushing. — “I  have  been  in  daly  hopes 
of  a  favourable  wind  .  .  .  but  my  patience  and  expectations 
being  att  an  end,  I  send  this  to  acquaint  your  lordshipp  that 
I  have  had  the  Quene  on  board  thire  Majesties  yautche  this 
sixten  da  yes,  and  have  as  well  as  I  could,  disposed  of  a  numerous 
begerly  traine  a  board  the  severall  men  of  ware.  They  are 
about  220  persons,  all  very  proud,  few  cloaths  and  no  mony. 
The  Quene  has  but  six  hundrid  pistolls,  and  no  more  creditt 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  the  feirst  credit  Count  Mansfield 
had  was  but  threscour  and  ten  thousand  crownes,  which  in 
my  opinion  was  a  poore  sum  to  defray  the  expence  of  soe 
great  a  woman.  They  all  lieve  att  the  King’s  charge,  and  I 
take  all  imaginable  care  to  have  them  served  with  reputation 
to  my  master,  and  rather  clause  to  under  goe  any  hardshipp 
myself  then  show  the  least  uneasines  to  them,  though  truly 
I  have  a  great  deall  with  in  myself,  besides  the  trouble  the 
croud  gives  me.  I  have  leived  thre  weeks  under  watter 
and  in  a  hole  in  the  yautch  but  a  yard  long  and  not  two  yards 
broad  ;  it  is  soe  great  a  burden  to  me  that  I  am  weary  of 
leving,  and  shall  be  soe,  till  I  am  blessed  with  a  safe  returne 
from  the  Groine  to  England.  If  I  have  or  shall  be  able  in  the 
voyadg  to  do  the  King  any  servis  I  shall  be  extreamly  pleased, 
but  ware  itt  in  my  own  choyse,  the  price  of  a  kingdom 
would  not  tempt  me  to  pass  a  winter  as  I  am  like  too  do  this  ; 
t’is  not  to  be  imagined  what  I  undergoe,  but  I  hope  this,  as  all 

*  On  December  7,  1689,  and  again  on  April  5,  1690,  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  a  grant  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  of  the  custody  of  the  estate  and 
person  of  Fulk  Walwyn,  idiot. 
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other  things,  will  have  an  end,  that  I  may  goe  to  my  poore 
dwelling  in  the  country,  thank  God  for  my  delivarance  and 
never  soe  much  as  loock  towards  salt  watter  againe.  The 
weather  has  bin  extreamly  tempestus  and  I  have  often  bin 
under  no  small  frights  about  the  frigets,  the  Rode  being  very 
bad,  and  the  ground  wors.  God  be  praysed  as  yett  we  have 
recived  no  prejudice,  but  tis  more  by  mericle  then  anything 
else.”  3  pp. 

Enclosing, 

A  list  of  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  retinue,  and  their  disposition 
on  board  the  ships.  Including  Lady  of  Honour,  Mother  of 
the  Maids,  two  Maids  of  Honour,  a  Bedchamber  woman, 
dwarf,  butler,  the  Queen’s  cook  and  her  husband, 
Master  of  the  horse,  confessor,  physician,  chirugeon, 
laundress,  wardrobe  keeper,  guard  of  the  plate,  abbot, 
two  friars  and  a  priest,  with  the  servants  attending 
upon  the  various  members  of  the  household  ;  also 
the  Queen’s  brother,  with  twenty-seven  gentlemen 
and  servants  ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  noble  men 
and  gentlemen  with  their  attendants.  In  all  212  persons. 

2  pp. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689-90,  Jan.  7.  Flushing. — Count  Mansfeld  lias  heard 
that  seven  French  men  of  war  will  sail  with  the  first  easterly 
wind  from  Dunkirk,  and  fears  they  design  to  meet  us.  He 
prays  his  Majesty  to  let  some  of  the  ships  in  the  Downs  be 
sent  to  join  us.  They  cannot  safely  come  here,  but  if  the 
King  gives  so  much  credit  to  the  report,  they  may  meet  us 
off  the  banks  of  Flanders.  “  I  had  as  live  be  in  the  Bastele 
as  heare.  Pray  my  lord,  by  your  prayers  to  God  for  a  fair 
wind,  .  .  .  forward  my  deliverance  from  this  eternall  trouble.” 
Holograph.  1 1  pp. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  Jan.  9. — To  much  the  same  effect  as  the  preceding. 
Sent  by  the  Holland  post  in  case  the  other  should  miscarry. 

2\  pp. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  Nottingham. 

1689J-90],  Jan.  15. — The  Bishop  of  Derry  has  told  Dr.  Walker 
that,  “  for  the  good  of  the  church  of  Casshel,  and  to  meet 
his  Majesty’s  desires  for  promoting  of  Dr.  Walker  to  Derry, 
he  would  accept  of  Casshell,  when  the  King  pleased,  on  the 
terms  your  lordship  proposed,  viz.  that  it  be  made  of  value 
equall  with  Derry,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  and 
that  till  then,  the  King  would  give  him  500?.  per  annum, 
and  if  a  bishoprick  in  England  should  become  void  of  equall 
value  with  Casshell,  as  it  is  now,  without  the  new  endowment, 
his  Majesty  would  promise  to  remove  him  to  it,  if  he  desires 
it.’  I  thought  fit  to  tell  you  this,  “  that  you  may  give  the 
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last  stroke  to  that  work  to  which  you  gave  the  first.”  If  you 
have  any  commands,  I  attend  your  pleasure  in  the  Lobby 
Holograph.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  op  Nottingham. 

1689-90,  Jan.  16.  Flushing. — Count  Mansfeld’s  seven 
French  men  of  war  turn  out,  as  I  expected,  to  be  only  three 
small  privateers.  We  have  had  great  extremity  of  bad 
weather,  but,  thank  God,  the  ships  are  all  safe.  “  A  privateer 
has  brought  heather  news  which  has  afflicted  me  to  the  last 
degree,  that  neare  a  hundred  sayle  of  shipps  are  forced  from 
the  Downes  ashore.  I  leive  in  hopes  of  yts  not  being  trew, 
but  that  aded  to  the  afliction  I  ley  under  makes  me  of  all 
mankind  the  unesiest.  .  .  .  The  trouble  the  Quene  and  her 
retinew  has  given  me,  the  brutality  I  feind  amoungst  thes 
Zelanders  and  the  life  I  have  bin  forced  too  leive  has  made 
me  pass  the  bounds  of  a  good  Christian.”  Holograph.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  James  Southern,  secretary 
*  to  the  Admiralty. 

1689-90,  Jan.  17.  Whitehall. — Some  time  since  I  gave  notice 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  some  ships  that  were  to  sail 
from  Copenhagen  to  Portugal  (as  was  pretended)  but  more 
probably  to  France,  laden  with  naval  stores,  and  that  his 
Majesty  wished  them  to  be  seized,  if  met  with  at  sea.  I  can 
now  tell  you  there  are  seven  or  eight  ships.  They  sailed  from 
Copenhagen  on  Dec.  27,  and  his  Majesty  would  have  all  dili¬ 
gence  used  to  intercept  them.  Entry  Book,  p.  75.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689-90,  Jan.  18.]* — Has  arrived  in  the  Downs,  but  is 
“in  soe  much  hast  and  hurried  by  this  crowd  ”  that  he  must 
wait  to  write  from  Portsmouth.  Holograph.  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1 689[— 90],  Jan.  20.  Duke,  in  the  Downs. — Prays  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  the  Danish  sailors  whom  he  took  in  “at  Zea¬ 
land.”  Is  very  much  indisposed.  Holograph.  \  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689[-90],  Jan.  26.  Duke,  at  Spithead. — I  am  making  all 
dispatch  to  get  the  fleet  ready  to  sail  by  the  first  fair  wind. 
I  still  want  your  commands  what  to  do  with  the  Danish 
soldiers.  “  For  Godsake  my  Lord,  cast  your  eye  sometimes 
towards  the  next  summer’s  fleet.  I  dread  the  French  being 
out  before  us.  If  they  are,  wee  shall  run  the  hazard  of  being 
undone,  which  is  no  good  prospect.  I  see  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Navy  goe  on  soe  slowly  that  I  am  in  amaze.  I  hope 
my  Lord  Torrington  designes  to  make  up  by  his  diligence 


*  Dated  December  18  by  mistake.  True  date  given  in  endorsement. 
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this  summer  what  disservice  the  King  has  sustained  by  his 
quitting  at  soe  unseasonable  a  time,  at  least  I  think  so. 
Holograph.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689-90,  Feb.  9.  Duke. — “  Least  by  my  long  stay  heare 
your  lordshipp  should  belive  I  am  faulen  in  love  with  the 
Quene  or  Spitthed  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter  too  acquaint 
you  of  the  contineuance  of  my  ill  fortune,  a  contrary  wind  ; 
that,  and  the  trouble  I  have  undergon,  has  allmost  broake  my 
heart,  and  has  more  impared  my  health  then  all  the  former 
crueltys  I  have  recived  from  the  faire  ladys,  and  whether  I 
shall  ever  recover  my  quandom  strenth  God  knows.  Last 
night  I  recived  an  account  from  the  Comisenors  of  the 
Admaralty  that  the  King  desines  me  for  the  sea  next  summer. 
I  must  confess  ’twill  be  a  litell  hard  to  goe  into  a  shipp  which 
I  am  seure  will  not  be  man’d,  but  indede  I  have  the  same 
feare  of  the  whole  fleate,  that  provably  may  draw  the  French 
abraud,  else  I  supos  the  summers  campaine  would  be  like 
the  last.  I  heare  Sir  John  Perrey*  is  ordred  Vice  Admirall 
of  the  Red,  which  I  supos  he  will  not  except  on,  but  my  post 
mought  tempt  him,  and  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  gratefey 
him  in  that  matter,  I  belive  he  woud  do  the  King  as  good 
if  not  better  servis  than  myself  without  ralary.  If  I  could 
be  dispenced  with  this  summer  att  sea  and  the  King’s  servis 
not  suffer  I  should  be  very  glad  off  itt,  for  besides  my  health 
is  not  in  soe  good  a  condition  as  I  could  wish,  my  one  affaires 
in  England  is  in  much  wors,  but  though  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
excused  I  shall  never  desier  itt  when  my  servis  may  be  of 
any  consequence  to  his  Majesty  and  my  country. 

“I  must  desier  your  lordshipp  to  recommend  me  to  some 
of  the  Sea  Ports  to  be  chose  a  member  for  this  parliment, 
I  have  troubled  you  a  nuff  and  therfore  shall  conclud.” 
Holograph.  2  pp. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  Feb.  13.  Duke ,  at  Spithead. — “  A  report  wee 
have  heare  of  Captain  Hill’s  being  to  be  made  a  Com[missioner] 
of  the  navey  brings  this  trouble  on  your  lordshipp.  Tis 
not  to  be  expresed  how  the  officers  of  the  fleatt  resent  itt  that 
a  man  who  has  never  served  in  the  navey  Royall  should  be 
preferred  while  they  are  hazarding  thire  lives  for  the  King 
and  country’s  servis,  and  besides  he  not  having  beter  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  serve  in  that  post  than  themselfes.  "  I  realy  think 
itt  soe  much  for  the  Kings  servis  to  say  this  before  your  lord¬ 
shipp  that  I  could  not  help  troubling  you  with  this  letter, 
and  to  desier  your  friendshipp  to  Captain  Ayelmer,  who  has, 
if  you  will  take  my  opinion,  all  the  qualifications  that  may 
make  him  usefull  to  the  King  in  that  post,  besides  like  servis 

*  Apparently  written  in  mistake  for  Sir  John  Ashby.  See  list  of  the  fleet, 
ssued  on  January  5.  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1689-90,  p.  395, 
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hee  rendred  the  King  before  and  att  his  arivall  in  England 
merrets  a  great  deale.  He  is  now  in  his  servis  att  sea  and  is 
Lieut.  Coll,  of  Godfrey’s  regiment,  which  mought  be  desposed 
off  to  some  other  that  coud  march  with  the  regiment  if  he 
was  provided  for  in  this  station.  I  am  not  biased  with 
frienclshipp  to  him  though  I  love  the  man  extreamly,  but  he 
is  realy  a  very  usfull  man  and  therfore  only  I  now  recommend 
him  to  your  favor  and  protection. 

“  News  is  just  now  brought  me  from  the  shore  that  ’tis 
feared  Sir  John  Berrey  would  [not]  leive  till  12  a  clok.  Had 
he  not  faulen  sick,  he  was  resolved  not  to  a  gon  to  sea.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  trouble  you  with  but  the  account  of  a  hard 
harted  wind  which  prevents  the  longin  desiers  of  a  King  and 
Queen  and  no  less  me  from  kissing  your  hands.”  Holograph. 

H  vv- 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

16[89-]90,  Feb.  16.  Duke. — Is  at  St.  Helens,  on  his  way 
to  the  Groyne.  Prays  that  Sir  Francis  Wheler,  who  is  a  very 
good  man  and  worthy  of  being  obliged,  may  have  [the  governor¬ 
ship  of]  Deal  Castle,  void  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Berry. 
Holograph.  1  p. 

Edward  Gregory  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  Feb.  21.  Chatham. — Regretting  that  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  do  Sir  John  Banks  some  service  at  Rochester  proved 
unsuccessful,  but  rejoicing  that  it  fared  better  with  him  at 
Queenborough,  where  he  was  chosen  very  unanimously. 
The  ships  designed  for  sea  are  in  good  forwardness,  but  the 
great  difficulty  will  he  in  getting  them  manned.  This  not 
being  in  his  province,  he  can  make  no  guess  at  the  time  when 
it  may  be  done.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  Feb.  23.  Duke,  in  Torbay. — Ill  fortune  still 
pursues  him,  and  he  has  been  forced  in  here,  but  will  sail 
with  the  first  fair  wind.  Signed.  \  p. 

Ja.  Waller  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  Feb.  25. — Introducing  the  bearer,  Mr.  Crosby, 
of  whom  Sir  Rob.  Southwell  has  spoken  to  his  lordship. 
He  is  a  good  protestant,  and  will  be  very  faithful  and  diligent. 
“  What  he  expects  is  something  to  enable  him  to  follow  his 
studys  at  the  law,”  which  it  is  hoped  his  lordship  will  think 
he  deserves.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Same. 

1689-90,  March  4.  Duke,  Torbay.-— Is  again  forced  back 
by  the  wind.  Does  not  pretend  to  foresee  the  ill-consequence 
to  the  nation  of  this  voyage,  but  knows  that  it  has  been  very 
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fatal  to  himself,  especially  in  his  health.  A  considerable 
squadron  of  the  French  are  reported  to  be  abroad,  which 
(if  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  fleet)  may  make  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  ports,  Plymouth,  in  his  opinion  being  very 
“  feazable.”  Signed.  1  p. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1689-90,]  March  7.  Off  the  Start. — Is  now  under  sail, 
and  has  only  time  to  say  that  he  will  do  the  King  and  his 
country  the  best  service  he  is  able.  Holograph.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1689-90,  March  9.  Whitehall. — I  send  you  the  enclosed 
orders,  by  the  King’s  command,  to  prevent  the  14  English 
and  Dutch  ships  from  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  you 
advised  in  your  last  to  Lord  Shrewsbury.  This  alteration 
in  his  Majesty’s  counsels  must  be  kept  very  secret,  and  you 
must  take  all  possible  care  that  it  be  not  divulged.  Do 
not  give  your  orders  to  the  convoys,  storeships  and  the 
rest  till  you  are  at  sea,  and  give  the  same  caution  to  Van 
Aelmonde. 

You  must  make  all  possible  haste  both  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  that  our  fleet  may  be  joined  as  soon  as  possible.  “  I 
think  I  needed  not  to  have  writt  this  to  you,  but  that  the 
Kang  is  very  uneasy  till  this  service  be  performed.  I  wish 
you  a  happy  voyage,  and  all  imaginable  successe.”  Holograph. 

1  p. 

Enclosing, 

Instructions.  To  sail  with  the  ships  under  his  command, 
and  such  merchant  ships  as  go  with  him,  so  far  on 
his  way  to  the  Groyne  as  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  merchant  ships.  To  give  orders  to  six  ships 
(named)  for  the  further  convoy  of  the  merchant  ships. 
To  order  certain  ships  to  the  Soundings  and  others 
to  cruise  about  30  leagues  west  south  west  of  Scilly, 
to  watch  for  the  French  fleet,  and  send  any  intelligence 
thereof  to  the  King. 

To  proceed  to  the  Groyne,  and  after  landing  the  Queen, 
to  return  to  Spithead,  bringing  back  the  presents 
designed  for  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Algiers.  And  to  see 
the  ships  laden  with  stores  and  provisions  (designed 
for  the  Mediterranean  squadron)  safe  into  Plymouth, 
there  to  remain  until  further  orders.  Signed  by  the 
King.  1£  pp. 

The  letter  and  Instructions  are  endorsed  as  having  been 
brought  back  by  the  messenger,  the  Admiral  having  sailed. 

Also, 

Rough  draft  of  the  above  Instructions,  in  Nottingham’s 
hand. 
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Instructions  to  Admiral  Killigrew,  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1689-90,  March  14.  Whitehall. — After  giving  orders  to 
the  six  ships  designed  for  convoy  of  the  merchant  ships,  he 
is  to  return  with  the  ships  under  his  command  and  the 
provision  ships  to  Spithead,  bringing  with  them  the  presents 
designed  for  the  governors  of  Tunis  &c.  Copy.  1  p. 

Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1689-90,  March  15.  The  Monk,  in  Milford  Haven.— “  My 
whole  cuntry  be  not  mistaken  I  am  sure  your 
lordship  will  have  patience  and  goodness  enough  to  read  a 
probable  thinge,  and  though  I  may  be  tedious  and  uncoucht 
m.  my  expressione  yett  I  question  not  but  your  lordship 
will  find  that  my  meaning  is  good  and  honest. 

So  I  aquint  your  Lordship  that  I  am  ordered  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admirallty  to  command  their  Majesties 
ships  in  the  Irish  Sea  ;  and  by  whatt  I  hithertoo  understand 
our  strength  will  consist  in  a  ship  of  sixty  gunns  ;  fower  ships 
of  about  fifty  gunns,  and  I  think  three  or  fower  ships  from 
30  to  40  gunns  and  5  or  6  little  things  from  tenn  to  twenty 
gunns,  and  a  fireship.  With  this  squardron  ’tis  expected  I 
shall  defend  the  shiping  of  our  fourses  in  England,  convoy 
them  oyer  and  se  them  safe  landed  in  Ireland  ;  al  which  I 
hope  will  be  performed. 

But  my  lord  I  here  venture  to  ac quint  you  with  what  I 
suppose  may  be  alreedy  well  know  to  your  lordship,  which 
is  that  the  French  have  coming,  if  not  at  sea,  about  forty 
men  of  warr  bound  for  Ireland.  Suppose  my  lord  the  enemys 
of  our  cuntry,  as  I  believe  we  have  many  amongst  us,  should 
if  they  thinke  not  of  it  themselves  put  it  into  their  heads  to 
attempt  the  destroction  of  our  transport  shipps,  which  may 
easiley  be  done  with  halfe  the  number  of  their  ships  before 
expresst,  for  we  have  neither  harbower,  castle  nor  gunn  to 
defend  them,  more  then  our  small  squardron,  and  your  lordship 
know  the  French  are  neither  dull  in  designeing  nor  backward 
in  attempting,  espetially  in  an  expedition  so  feasable  as  this 
really  is,  and  they  can  com  with  such  odds  as  will  put  their 
success  out  of  doubt  except  a  miracle  on  our  side  ;  so  the 
hazzard  is  little  and  the  advantage  would  be  to  them  beyound 
beatting  our  whole  navey.  Therefore,  my  lord,  judge  if  it 
be  not  worth  their  ventureing  twenty  ship  to  accomplish 
so  great  a  worke  as  would  put  our  whole  cuntry  in  confution 
and  terror. 

“  My  lord  for  prevention  we  have  severall  fourth  and 
lift  rattes  and  I  hope  sume  fireships  reedy  for  sea  ;  I  doe  not 
conseive  but  they  may  be  upon  this  servis  and  be  a  gaine 
in  the  fleet  by  that  time  ’tis  reedy  to  putt  to  sea.  I  will  not 
confound  your  lordship  with  more  of  my  notions  but  humbley 
begg  you  will  beleeve  what  I  have  writte  proceed  from  a 
just  and  true  intention  I  have  to  serve  my  cuntry. 

Wt.  6442. 
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“  What  else  I  have  to  aquintt  your  lordship  is  that  the 
wind  have  keept  me  from  Highlake,  and  three  days  since 
being  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  near  Watterford  I  tooke  two 
small  Irish  vessells  ;  one  came  from  Waxford  the  7th  instant 
bound  to  Watterford  to  ladde  salt  for  Dublin  ;  he  informe 
me  that  this  winter  quartered  at  Waxford  seven  companys  of 
foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  ;  the  foot  are  all  marched  a  week 
since  towards  Cork,  the  horse  ware  still  in  town  expecting 
orders  to  march  Westward.  That  King  James  brass  mony 
had  brought  their  cuntry  under  great  hardships,  for  it  had 
ruined  all  trade  by  reason  the  customs  must  be  all  payd  in 
silver  and  no  marchant  so  fond  of  the  brass  mony  to  part 
from  silver  for  it,  in  fine  their  is  no  such  thing  as  silver  seen 
in  the  whole  cuntry.  It  have  also  discorraged  al  industrey 
in  the  cuntry,  for  nobody  strivs  to  be  rich  in  the  brass  mony, 
and  in  these  cuntreys  where  the  armeys  have  not  ransacked 
and  raveshed,  everything  that  is  eatable  of  the  growTth  of 
the  cuntry  is  three  or  fower  times  as  dear  as  formerly,  and 
forraine  comoditye  dear  beyond  expressing. 

“  The  other  small  vessell  that  the  6th  instant  cam  from 
Dubline,  she  is  a  boatt  of  about  six  tunns  belonging  to  my 
lord  Clincartty,  bound  to  Cork  with  his  servants  and  sum 
of  his  things,  wheither  my  lord  as  also  my  lord  Mount  Castle 
allis  \i.e.  alias ]  Collonel  Macartey  are  gone  ;  they  say  the 
former  to  recrutte  his  regiment  and  the  latter  to  be  Governor 
of  Cork, -though  sum  think  both  to  goe  to  France  in  lew  of 
such  french  forses  as  are  coming  or  com  over.  These  people 
say  that  the  brass  mony  is  mighitily  out  of  request  at  Dubline 
and  ’tis  common  to  give  forty  to  fifty  shillings  of  it  for  a  guiney 
and  that  every  thing  is  so  excessive  dear  that  ’tis  almost 
increedable  to  report  it.  Sum  of  the  particulars  are  that 
brandy  is  12  shillings  a  gallond,  eggs  pence  a  peece  and  more 
given  for  a  quarter  of  mutton  then  formerly  they  gave  for  a 
whole  sheep  ;  that  King  James  is  putting  fourth  two  edicts, 
one  to  obleage  the  people  to  bring  in  and  sell  their  comoditys 
or  they  shall  be  expossed  to  be  forsed  from  them  by  his 
souldiers  ;  the  other  is  to  sett  prices  on  all  eattable  comoditys. 

“  That  King  James  is  very  well  and  vant  mightiley  of  his 
suckers  coming  from  France  ;  that  frequently  they  have 
people  com  from  England,  al  bring  olive  branches  of  good 
newes,  either  that  we  have  sustained  incredable  losses  at 
sea  both  by  the  weather  and  the  French,  and  that  we  are 
never  without  rissing  and  cutting  one  another’s  throats, 
and  the  disolveing  the  Parliment  was  so  much  in  their  favour 
that  they  ware  reedy  to  erect  bonfier  when  [they]  heard  the 
newes  ;  that  when  they  cam  from  Dubline  twas  reported 
that  sum  lord  had  escaped  from  England,  but  they  had  no 
certainty  of  it  ;  that  tis  generally  reported  they  have  near 
100  thousand  men  in  armes  and  though  these  people  are 
mightily  King  James  men  yett  they  cannot  forbear  saying 
both  officers  and  souldiers  are  strung  squanderalls,  except 
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tenn  or  twelfe  regiments  ;  that  to  be  a  foot  boy  or  shopkeeper 
four  or  five  year  in  Dubline  was  merritt  enough  to  be  a  comission 
officer,  and  the  souldier  the  refuge  \i.e.  refuse]  of  the  mountains, 
cow  keepers  and  such  like.  This  is  what  I  hear  at  present, 
which  if  exceptable  to  your  lordship,  I  shal  not  faile  of  giveing 
you  an  account  when  any  thinge  offer  while  I  am  in  this 
station,  not  else,  but  my  Lord.  Your  faithfull  and  most 
obedient  servant,  Clousley  Shovell.”  Holograph.  2\  pp. 

John  Whitrow,  J.P.  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689-90,  March  16.  Dartmouth — Enclosing  an  affidavit  by 
three  mariners,  lately  prisoners  in  France,  stating  that  it  was 
generally  reported  at  St.  Malo  that  forty  ships  of  war  had  sailed 
from  Brest  for  Ireland  with  8,000  soldiers,  and  that  “  the 
late  Queen  Mary  of  England  ”  was  on  board  the  said  fleet. 
Seal  of  arms.  J  p.  +  |  p. 

M.  De  Wildt  to  [the  Same]. 

[1689-90,  March  23,]  Sunday.— Since  his  Majesty  approves 
of  the  increase  of  the  fleet,  and  we  can  therefore  go  on  with 
our  work,  I  pray. your  Excellency  to  arrange  for  it  as  soon 
as  you  and  the  other  commissioners  conveniently  can.  I  intend 
to  go  to  the  King’s  ‘  lever  ’  to-morrow,  but  may  not  be  able  to 
see  you  there.  “  M.  le  Pensionaire  Conseilhar  ”  has  asked 
me  for  a  certificate  touching  the  commission  which  M.  d’  Etree 
[?  Comte  d’  Estrees]  received  from  his  British  Majesty  in 
1672,  and  which  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  in  his  conference 
with  the  Swedish  minister  at  the  Hague.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Pips  [Pepys]  may  have  been 
in  office,  in  which  case  he  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  matter.  French.  1|  pp.  Endorsed  with  date  by 
Nottingham. 

Copy  of  a  paper  perhaps  sent  with  the  above — 

“  Monsr.  de  Wild’s  proposal  for  adding  six  ships  to  the 
Dutch  proportion  &c.  March  21,  1689-90.”  1  p. 

Will.  Dunlop  to  Patrick  Ellis. 

1690,  April  7.  Edinburgh. — Desiring  him  to  deliver  to 
the  bearer  a  letter  sent  to  him  and  directed  to  Mr.  Charles 
Moselie.  \  p. 

Overleaf: — Will.  Dunlop  to  Charles  Mosely. 

1690,  April  7.  Edinburgh.— Has  by  the  same  post  sent  him 
another  under  cover  to  Mr.  Ellis,  which  he  may  call  for.  Since 
he  left  Edinburgh,  Lord  Elfinstoun  is  come,  who  says  he  saw  him 
by  the  way,  “  and  a  posse  [ sic\ ,  which  here  is  stifly  refuised.” 
Wishes  him  good  luck  in  courting  his  mistress  ;  “  they  say 

she  is  a  jolly  free  humour  and  loves  freedom  and  ingenuity 
mightily.”  He  must  be  sure  to  acquaint  her  with  all  his 
relations,  “  what  sort  of  people  they  are.”  |  p. 
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Addressed  “  For  Mr.  Charles  Mosely,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  David 
Campbell’s,  next  door  to  the  One  Golden  Ball  in  Pelmell.” 
[Probably  intercepted .] 

Admiral  Russel  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  April  25.  Suffolk,  Plymouth. — Announcing  his 
arrival,  after  so  tempestuous  and  troublesome  a  voyage  as 
never  poor  man  underwent.  Hopes  now  to  recover  his  health, 
which  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Signed.  1  p. 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  Same. 

1690,  April  26.  Duke,  in  Cadiz  Bay. — The  storm  on  our 
passage  hither  (of  which  I  have  given  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
an  account)  had  so  much  distressed  us  that  on  our  arrival 
I  and  the  Dutch  Vice-Admiral  sent  each  of  us  an  officer,  with 
our  consuls,  to  the  governor,  to  let  him  know  “  that  we  should 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  Puntall.”  He 
refused  to  see  them,  and  though  we  repeatedly  sent  the  consuls, 
he  would  not  let  the  ships  in  or  allow  any  of  the  merchant 
ships  to  unlade,  pretending  they  had  French  goods  on  board, 
which  we  believe  was  a  pretence  to  get  money. 

This  delay  was  an  unspeakable  loss  to  their  Majesties’ 
service,  but  at  last  (after  an  order  came  from  Madrid  for 
the  merchant  ships  to  unlade)  he  gave  leave  for  one  fly-boat 
to  go  to  Puntall,  saying  he  would  not  permit  two  at  once. 
By  a  fortunate  accident,  we  have  met  with  masts  here  likely 
to  do  our  business,  and  I  hope  in  fourteen  days  I  shall  be 
ready  to  proceed  (if  this  governor  puts  no  other  tricks  upon 
us)  with  such  caution  as  your  lordship  has  directed.  The 
Duke  and  other  men  of  war  arrived  on  the  20th  from  the 
Groyne,  except  the  Happy  Return,  left  to  chase  a  French 
privateer,  which  she  has  now  brought  in.  The  privateer 
had  26  guns  and  170  men  when  he  began  the  fight,  and  141 
left  after  the  fight,  whereof  16  are  wounded.  The  rest  were 
killed.  Her  name  is  the  Virgin  of  Grace,  of  St.  Malo,  captain 
James  Gouin,  Sieur  de  Beauchesne.  Signed.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Duke  of  Schonberg. 

1690,  April  29.  Whitehall.— The  bearer,  Mr.  Walter 
Crosseby,  has  offered  to  go  to  Dublin  or  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  and  thence  send  or  bring  intelligence.  He  will  be 
able  to  do  this  without  being  suspected,  as  his  relations  are 
in  the  late  King  s  service,  and  by  their  means  he  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  things  fit  to  be  transmitted  to  his 
grace.  £  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  76. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1690,  April  29.— Mr.  Walter  Crosseby,  the  bearer,  has 
undertaken  by  the  interest  of  his  relations  in  Ireland  to  procure 
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the  liberty  of  Richard  Johnson  and  Samuel  Taylor,  who  were 
taken  and  carried  to  Dublin.  Prays  his  Grace  to  assist  him  to 
go  thither.  J  p.  Entry  Booh,  p.  76. 

[This  second  letter  was  probably  meant  for  public  inspection .] 

Instructions  to  William  [sic]  Crosby. 

[1690,  May  6?*] — Is  to  go  to  Duke  Schomberg,  who  will 
let  him  pass  to  his  friends  in  Munster.  The  pass  he  carries 
will  show  the  motive  why  it  was  granted,  and  allow  him 
freedom  to  inquire  into  what  deserves  to  be  reported.  As 
he  comes  to  any  places  of  strength,  he  is  to  find  out  what 
are  their  stores  of  ammunition  and  other  provisions,  what 
engineers  they  have,  whether  they  design  to  fortify,  who 
commands  in  chief  and  the  number  of  their  men.  Is  to  enquire 
how  many  of  horse,  foot  or  dragoons  they  can  bring  into  the 
field  and  the  names  of  their  colonels.  Also  the  number  of 
French  that  are  arrived,  and  where  they  landed  or  are  to 
land,  what  stores  and  money  they  have  brought,  and  what 
ships  in  any  harbour  ;  what  artillery  they  will  bring  into  the 
field,  what  ammunition  and  what  horses  to  draw  it. 

He  is  further  to  “  sound  the  inclinations  of  the  common 
people  about  their  submitting  to  France  or  England,  and 
learn  the  feuds  and  factions  that  are  among  them,  and  who 
are  the  ringleaders  ”  ;  also  what  diseases  reign  among  them, 
what  numbers  they  lost  last,  year,  and  particularly  as  to  their 
loss  of  horses  and  how  the  soldiers  are  paid,  clothed  and  armed. 
He  is  to  write  upon  any  of  these  heads  or  any  other,  as  he 
finds  means  for  the  same,  and  is  especially  to  discover  “  from 
what  hands  on  this  side  or  on  that,  or  by  what  means,  they 
get  the  intelligence  they  have.”  If  he  discovers  anything 
of  consequence,  and  has  no  means  to  send  a  letter,  he  is  to 
go  in  person  to  the  General  and  impart  the  same,  and  on  his 
return,  in  proportion  to  the  service  he  shall  perform,  it  is 
engaged  that  he  shall  be  allowed  an  annual  sum  for  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies  at  Grays’  Inn,  until  Ireland  shall  be  reduced.  2  pp. 

Also, 

“  Motive  for  the  pass.” — “  That  Mr.  James  Waller  has 
engaged  that  the  bearer  thereof,  Mr.  William  Crosby,  is 
a  good  protestant  and  a  student  of  the  law  at  Grays 
Inn  [cf.  p.  271  above];  and  that  for  want  of  subsistence 
in  this  place,  he  desires  only  liberty  to  go  home  to 
his  father’s  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Kirry  in  Ireland, 
and  he  having  also  undertaken  ...  to  use  all  possible 
endeavours  when  he  is  at  Dublin  to  procure  the  liberty 
of  Richard  Johnson  and  Samuel  Taylor,  who  were 
taken  in  the  double  boat  which  was  carried  thither, 
and  where  they  are  now  prisoners.” 

Memo. — A  letter  to  Duke  Schonberg.  And  some  way  of 
cypher. 

*  His  pass  is  dated  May  6,  1690.  See  Gal.  S.P.  Dora.,  1690-91,  p.  6, 
He  is  there  correctly  called  Walter  Crosby. 
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“  W.  D.”  to  Mademoiselle  de  Grin. 

1690,  May  9. — There  was  much  alarm  here  upon  the  report 
of  a  descent  of  the  Irish  upon  Scotland,  which  is  entirely  for 
the  King,  and  the  Presbyterians  here  will  be  so  also,  if  all  is 
not  lost  for  want  of  support.  The  lords  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  almost  to  a  man,  have  disbanded  themselves 
and  refuse  to  meet  again,  but  now  that  the  French  fleet  has 
returned  to  Brest  without  giving  any  aid  to  Scotland,  les 
esprits  regain  courage,  believing  that  she  will  be  ruined  before 
help  arrives.  There  have  been  many  oppotunities  to  destroy 
altogether  the  Prince’s  designs,  for  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  burn  the  provision  ships  in  our  ports,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  their  going  to  M.  de  Schombert’s  \sic]  army,  and  also 
to  beat  Admiral  Russell,  but  all  these  chances  have  been 
neglected,  and  if  France  does  not  prevent  the  Dutch  fleet 
from  joining  the  English,  she  is  not  at  all  likely  to  venture 
a  battle  when  they  are  united,  since  without  risk  she  has  not 
undertaken  anything.  I  am  assured  by  the  chief  men  here 
that  if  she  had  done  never  so  little,  deputies  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  King  to  pray  him  to  return.  The  Prince  does 
not  pay  his  troops,  being  extremely  poor.  They  are  all  in 
arrear,  and  the  seamen  also. 

The  Prince  means  to  land  as  near  Drogheda  as  he  can  and 
to  besiege  it  by  land  and  by  sea.  He  starts  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  at  the  latest.  His  troops  are  very  good,  and  he 
is  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Parliament  has  given  the 
government  to  the  Princess  during  his  absence.  Lord  Churchill 
is  raising  as  much  money  as  he  can  upon  his  estates.  Lord 
Shrewsbury  is  out  of  his  charge  and  “  Milord  D osset,  milord 
Devonsher,  milord  Mordan  et  Mr.  Warton  ”  speak  of  resigning 
theirs.  All  these  lords  are  for  a  republic.  Several  officers 
have  been  taken  at  sea,  going  to  France,  but  nothing  could 
be  done  more  than  keeping  them  in  prison  for  a  time. 
Mr.  Croon  has  been  before  the  judges,  but  his  business  is 
remanded  for  a  fortnight,  and  we  believe  nothing  will  come 
of  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Simson  is  honest,  for  he  is  much  confided 
in.  Mr.  Penn  has  escaped  from  prison  and  is  gone  to  Scotland. 
The  King  got  five  or  six  [hundred]  men  into  Charlemont  with 
provisions  for  three  months,*  and  has  cut  in  pieces  400  of  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  Danes  have  deserted,  indeed  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  a  great  amount  of  desertion,  as  the  King 
has  sent  out  a  Declaration,  promising  double  pay  to  all  who 
go  over  to  him.  It  is  said  that  Col.  La  Caliomotte  has  been 
killed  near  Charlemont ;  that  the  Prince  of  Wittembert 
[Wurtemberg]  General  of  the  Danes,  has  died  of  disease, 
and  that  M.  de  Schombert,  whose  son  is  made  general  of  the 
cavalry  in  Ireland,  is  very  ill ;  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  these 
reports.  A  man  is  going  hence  to  Ireland  to  serve  the  King. 
I  cannot  give  you  his  name,  for  fear  this  letter  should  be 


But  on  May  19,  Sehonberg  wrote  that  Charlemont  had  surrendered 
tor  want  of  provisions.  8.P.  Dom.  under  date. 
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opened,  but  you  can  learn  who  it  is  from  Madame  Trant,  who 
is  a  friend  of  his.  His  brother  went  to  the  King  some  time 
ago.  I  pray  you  let  him  be  well-treated,  but  not  have  any 
chance  of  doing  harm,  as  he  has  told  some  here  that  he  was 
not  going  to  the  King.  Therefore,  he  is  deceiving  one  or  the 
other  of  us,  and  so  is  not  to  be  trusted.  He  is  of  my 
country  and  a  protestant.  I  have  written  to  you  already 
of  one  Duvalon  or  Duvalons,  avocat  [?,  word  torn],  to  the 
Council,  rue  Guenegaut,  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  who  by 
means  of  someone  in  that  office  writes  to  us  of  all  that  passes 
there.  If  it  is  so,  he  should  be  rewarded,  as  he  may  do  us 
important  service.  He  tells  me  that  they  are  working  to 
seduce  the  governors  of  some  places  in  Ireland,  and  will  send 
papers  proving  it,  if  he  be  paid.  It  is  reported  the  Lord 
Livingstone  has  beaten  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  3  pp. 

Addressed  “  A  Mademoiselle  de  Grin.”  [ Intercepted .] 

Jacobite  Intelligence  from  England. 

[1690,  May]  12. — Letters  from  Ireland  of  the  23rd  of  last 
month  say  that  M.  de  Schomberg’s  troops  have  received  their 
half  pay,  but  refuse  to  march  unless  they  have  the  whole, 
and  that  500  men  have  been  put  into  Charlemont. 

Lord  Shrewsbury  has  resigned  his  Secretaryship,  and 
removed  his  effects  from  Whitehall.  The  Commons  are  not 
at  one  with  the  Lords  in  relation  to  the  Regency  Bill.  It  is 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  be 
no  sooner  out  of  the  kingdom  than  he  would  cease  to  be  King 
until  his  return,  and  would  need  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament 
to  re-establish  him.  Sir  George  Treby  drew  it  up,  and  made 
the  terms  vague  and  confused  by  design. 

We  have  distributed  here  a  Declaration  of  King  James, 
by  which  his  Majesty  offers  a  general  pardon  to  those  who 
at  once  return  to  their  duty.  Almost  every  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  received  a  copy. 

This  week  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  many  persons  formerly 
extremely  zealous  for  the  present  government,  to  decide 
what  to  do  in  this  conjuncture  of  affairs.  The  first  point 
resolved  was  that  the  kingdom  could  no  longer  support  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  A  republic  was  proposed,  but  found 
impossible.  Then  it  was  suggested  to  hold  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  Scots,  to  find  out  what  the  united  forces  of  the 
two  kingdoms  could  do,  but  one  of  the  members  declared 
that  this  would  be  useless,  as  the  Scots  were  beyond  possibility 
of  making  terms  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  although  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  willingly  aid  England  in  any  other  matter, 
and  would  not  let  the  Church  of  England  have  the  sole  honour 
of  having  called  back  the  King.  Finally  they  agreed  that 
as  they  could  not  always  keep  away  King  James,  nor  change 
the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  recall 
the  King  themselves  and  ally  themselves  to  the  Scots. 
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He  who  brought  them  to  this  decision  has  made  a  very 
good  use  of  these  assemblies,  to  which  he  is  always  invited 
by  the  principal  persons. 

'  The  Prince  of  Orange  still  declares  that  he  is  going  to  Ireland. 
French.  4  pp. 

Said  to  he  a  translation  of  an  English  letter  from  a  person  who 
is  engaged  for  King  James’  party. 

Anonymous  information  to  Lord  Portland. 

1690,  May  13. — Informing  him  that  in  the  London  post 
office  there  is  a  clerk  named  Sweetings  who  is  in  the  pay  of 
France  and  of  the  London  papists,  and  manages  their  packets 
to  and  from  France  by  way  of  Holland. 

Last  Friday  night  a  packet  brought  by  a  London  merchant, 
Mr.  Toulard,  and  also  a  packet  for  Mr.  Paget,  ambassador  at 
Vienna  was  refused  by  this  clerk,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  late,  while  immediately  afterwards  one  brought  by  a  French 
papist  named  Premon  was  taken  in.  The  same  clerk  has 
said  before  credible  witnesses  that  he  could  be  of  good  service 
to  the  State  if  he  liked.  This  was  told  yesterday  to 
Beaubuisson.  French.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1690,  May  18.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  approves  of  your 
proposal  to  prevent  the  French  going  to  Scotland  by  sending 
some  men  of  war  up  the  Irish  Channel,  and  would  have  you 
send  a  detachment  to  cruise  “  without  Cantire.” 

Letters  from  Dublin  of  the  13th  say  the  French  were  not 
arrived  in  Ireland,  but  if  the  Danes’  report  is  true,  they  must 
be  got  thither  ;  “  however,  considering  the  time  necessary 

for  unlading  the  ships  and  imbarking  of  souldiers,  ’tis  very 
probable  you  may  get  thither  time  enough  to  destroy  them, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  good  fortune  that  could  befall 
us,”  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  use  all  possible  expedition.  1  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  127. 

*  Parliament  of  Scotland. 

1690,  May  20. — Lord  Grant  gave  in  a  act  in  favour  of 
Torrwoodlie,  for  restoring  his  fine  and  reducing  his  forfeiture. 
Read  and  committed. 

The  Laird  of  Pollock  presented  an  act  in  favour  of  James 
Stewart,  for  reducing  his  forfeiture.  Read  and  committed. 

The  Earl  of  Argyll  presented  a  petition  for  a  warrant  to 
cite  the  representatives  of  the  late  Lords  Nairne,  Newtoune  and 
Forret  [  Forres],  ‘  to  hear  and  see  them  found  lyable  to  pay  him 
40,000/.  sterling  for  the  rents  of  his  lands  from  1681  till  1689, 
and  20,000/.  sterling  for  other  damnages.”  Granted. 

An  act  presented  by  the  Lord  Cardross  “  for  repetition  of 
fines  imposed  on  him.”  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  fines. 

*  On  this  date  a  Committee  was  appointed  “  anent  forfeited  persons/” 
See  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.,  p.  117. 
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A  petition  presented  by  the  town  of  Irwing,  that  their 
former  magistrates  might  be  personally  liable  for  debts 
wrongously  contracted  by  them. 

A  petition  for  Andrew  Macmillan  against  Hugh  Wallace, 
late  cash-keeper,  craving  repetition  of  a  fine  and  a  warrant 
to  cite  him.  Granted. 

A  petition  presented  by  Sir  Patrick  Scott  for  Sir  William 
Scott,  craving  “repetition  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  a 
fine  of  1,500/.  sterling,  illegally  imposed  for  his  wife’s  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  church,  and  craving  a  warrant  to  cite  him 
“  upon  sixty  days  ”  ;  and  in  case  Parliament  were  not  then 
sitting,  desiring  a  reference  to  a  committee  with  power  to 
hear  and  determine.  Warrant  granted,  latter  part  waived. 

It  was  moved  by  others  that  it  might  be  remitted  to  the 
Council,  which  wns  opposed  by  Lord  Tarbat  and  others, 
on  the  argument  “  that  the  parliament  being  themselves 
delegat,  they  could  not  delegat.  .  . 

“  Upon  this  debate  ensued  a  motion  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
that  a  new  committee  be  chosen,  consisting  of  three  of  everie 
estate,  to  bring  in  a  list  of  such  lawes  as  were  necessarie  to  be 
repealed  preparatorie  to  the  reduceing  forfecturs  and  fynes.” 
The  committee  is  to  be  chosen  next  Thursday.  “  This  was 
thought  necessarie  becaus  they  said  Sir  William  Scott’s  fyne 
was  ratified  by  a  posterior  act.” 

The  report  anent  the  double  election  for  the  shire  of  Selkirk, 
betwixt  Philiphaugh  and  Sir  Francis  Scott  was  brought  in 
and  remitted  back  to  the  committee. 

The  act  for  the  additional  representation  of  the  barons 
(adding  twenty-seven  more)  was  again  read  and  approved  ; 
and  the  Boroughs  Act  was  read  and  delayed  till  next  meeting. 

1  p. 

Gilbert  [Burnet]  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  the  Earl  of 

Nottingham. 

[16901]  May  25.  Windsor  Castle. — “If  I  could  invent 
words  more  pressing  than  any  other  to  let  your  lordship  see 
with  how  much  earnestness  I  interceed  for  the  bearer, 
Dr.  Wellwood,  I  would  most  certainly  make  use  of  them  upon 
this  occasion.  He  is  a  worthy  and  a  learned  man,  a  fine  writter, 
a  man  zealous  for  the  present  government  and  is  indeed 
one  of  vertuousest  and  politest  men  that  our  nation  has 
produced  this  age.  He  was  ruined  in  the  last  reigne  by  a 
most  signall  injustice,  which  was  one  of  the  most  crying 
oppressions  that  was  in  Scotland  and  he  is  like  to  starve  in 
this  and  yet  is  more  capable  to  doe  considerable  services  than 
most  men  I  know.  I  due  therefore  in  a  most  humble  manner 
beg  of  your  lordship  to  move  the  King  earnestly  for  him  to 
see  if  that  which  I  have  so  often  proposed  for  him  may  be  done 
before  the  King  goes,*  in  which  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myselfe 


*  The  King  left  England  on  June  4,  1690. 
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so  farre  as  to  hope  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty.  I  doe 
again  in  the  most  earnest  manner  possible  beg  your  lordship’s 
favour  and  protection  to  him  as  that  which  lay  a  vast  addition 
to  the  manny  great  obligations  by  which  your  lordship  has 
bound  me  to  be  for  ever  more  than  is  possible  for  me  to 
expresse.”  1  p. 

[This  letter  can  hardly  he  of  later  date  than  1690,  as  in 
January ,  1690-91,  Dr.  Welhvood  obtained  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  surgeons  of  the  fleet.  And  it  cannot 
he  earlier,  for  in  the  summer  of  1589  the  King  did  not  leave 
England .] 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  May  26.  Duke,  Cadiz  Bay.— Hearing  from  the 
consuls  of  Allicant  and  Mallaga,  and  also  from  Captain  Skelton 
at  Gibraltar,  that  the  Toulon  squadron  under  M.  Chattemaw 
[Chateau-Renaud],  had  been  seen  off  Mallaga,  I  called  a  Council 
of  War,  the  result  of  which  I  enclose.  At  four  in  the  morning 
of  the  10th  inst.  I  sailed,  with  13  ships  [named]  and  steered 
for  the  Straits.  Next  morning,  when  we  had  Cape  Spartell  S.W. 
about  six  leagues,  I  ordered  the  Portland  a  head,  to  take 
directions  to  Capt.  Skelton  at  Gibraltar  to  get  his  ships  under 
sail.  About  one  o’clock  we  got  into  the  Bay,  where  at  five 
o’clock  three  Spanish  gentlemen  came  on  board  from  the 
governor,  to  tell  me  that  the  governor  of  Ceuta  had  the  night 
before  seen  14  ships  in  Tettuan  bay  and  said  they  were  the 
French.  The  ships  being  got  under  sail  and  joined  us,  we 
stood  over  for  Ceuta  point,  and  next  day,  the  12th,  stood 
for  the  Bay  of  Tittuan,  where  we  found  only  two  ships. 
Our  frigates  gave  chase,  one  (supposed  to  be  an  Algerine) 
got  away,  but  the  other,  “  being  embayed,”  could  not 
escape  in  time  and  was  taken  by  Vice-Admiral  Almond.  It 
proved  a  Frenchman,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  We  then 
stood  out  of  the  bay  for  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  the  evening, 
Ceuta  point  being  W.N.W.  about  two  leagues,  we  saw  from 
aloft  ten  sails  of  ships  to  the  northward,  lying  with  their 
heads  to  the  eastward.  I  signalled  to  Vice-Admiral  Almond, 
who  was  about  two  leagues  to  the  southward,  and  we  stood 
over  for  Gibraltar  hill.  The  Montague  was  sent  ahead, 
and  returned,  telling  us  that  he  saw  four  ships  under  our 
lee.  We  made  sail  to  get  up  with  them,  and  perceiving 
they  ran  for  it,  “  we  sett  our  top  gallant  sayles  crowding 
after  them  as  fast  as  we  could,  our  ship  sayleing  one  of  the 
best  of  our  fleet  .  .  .  but  Monsieur  Chattemaw,  with  the  rest 
of  his  ships,  to  our  great  sorrow  and  misfortune,  outsayled 
us  extreamly,”  and  so  escaped.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  all  our  ships  are  very  foul,  and  the  French  are  all  clean. 
We  continued  the  chase  till  ten  o’clock  the  next  day,  being 
the  13th,  when  the  French  were  so  far  ahead  that,  seeing 
I  could  do  no  good,  I  brought  to.  The  Richmond  and  Tiger 
put  one  of  their  convoys  on  shore  to  the  westward  of  Terrife 
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[Tarifa],  I  ordered  the  Burford,  Greenwich  and  Falcon  to 
ply  away  for  Gibraltar,  to  bring  the  storeships  from  thence 
to  Cadiz.  We  then  bore  up  for  Cadiz,  but  on  the  14th  a 
fresh  gale  blowing,  with  a  great  difficulty  we  held  it  up,  the 
winds  continuing  westerly,  and  we  only  came  to  anchor  here 
on  the  21st  inst.  We  only  now  want  our  ships  from  Gibraltar, 
which  with  the  first  Levant  will  be  here,  and  then  I  hope 
to  put  his  'Majesty’s  orders  in  execution.  Signed.  3  pp. 

Enclosing , 

Resolution  at  a  council  of  War,  held  on  board  the  Duke, 
May  9,  1690 — on  intelligence  from  Capt.  Charles  Skilton 
of  the  Burford,  of  nine  sail  of  ships,  seen  upon  the 
Barbery  shore  from  the  Hill  of  Gibraltar,  four  of  which 
appeared  very  great,  and  he  being  persuaded  they 
were  French  men  of  war — to  sail  with  all  ships  fit 
for  service  to  join  Capt.  Skilton  and  the  six  ships  with 
him,  “  to  make  the  best  advantage  we  can  for  the 
service  of  our  King  and  country.”  Captain  Skilton 
is  not  by  himself  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  enemy 
but  to  keep  upon  his  defence  and  watch  their  motions, 
until  joined  by  the  fleet.  Signed  by  14  commanders. 
True  copy.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1690,  May  30.  Whitehall. — Sending  him  a  paper  received 
from  Hastings. 

Enclosing, 

Certificate  by  Robert  Phipps,  mayor  of  Hastings,  that 
certain  fishermen  there  have  made  oath  that  the  last 
night  a  French  armed  sloop  fell  in  among  the  fisherman 
and  in  particlar  on  their  boat,  and  examined  them 
strictly  about  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  ;  after 
which  the  Frenchmen  put  them  in  irons  and.  worked 
their  nets  themselves.  Having  plundered  them  of 
their  clothes,  taken  their  “  protection  ”  and  their 
mackerel  and  done  great  damage  to  their  boats  and 
nets,  they  let  them  go.  May  28.  Entry  Book,  p.  128. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  May  31.  Downs.— I  arrived  here  last  night,  where 
I  found  the  ships  in  the  enclosed  lists.  The  perfect  state  of 
them  I  hope  to  send  by  the  next.  The  wind  is  come  westerly, 
but  does  us  no  harm,  as  I  am  not  to  sail  till  my  marine  regiment 
is  embarked.  Meanwhile,  I  beg  to  know  whether  it  is  not 
the  King’s  pleasure  I  should  have  further  instructions  than 
those  very  lame  ones  I  have  received  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  if  I  should  not  have  power  from  him,  upon  misdemeanour 
or  death,  to  place  and  displace  officers  in  the  marine  regiment 
after  they  are  embarked.  I  hope  the  money  to  enable  them 
to  march  has  been  paid,  for  when  I  left  town  on  Thursday 
last,  neither  of  the  agents  had  received  any. 
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I  have  given  the  Dutch  leave  to  send  away  two  of  their  ships 
for  provisions,  but  their  orders  are  positive,  if  the  wind 
comes  easterly,  to  return  with  or  without  them.  Holograph. 
2|  pp.  Received,  June  1. 

Enclosing, 

Lists  of  the  English  and  Dutch  ships. 

English.  2  first  rates  ( Royal  Sovereign  and  St.  Andrew  ; 
6  second  rates  ;  17  third  rates  ;  2  fourth  rates  ;  1  fifth 
rate  ;  12  fireships. 

Dutch.  17  ships  (with  number  of  guns  and  men,  and 
captains’  names)  ;  3  fireships. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  [1  ?]*  Kensington. — His  Majesty  allows  of 
your  placing  and  displacing  such  officers  in  the  Marine  regi¬ 
ments  as  you  see  cause  for.  As  Mr.  Waller  has  been  allowed 
to  go  into  Ireland  with  Sir  Robert  Southwell  on  the  King’s 
service,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  his  absence  a  just  cause 
for  removing  him  from  his  company. 

Enclosed  is  an  order  to  M.  Callenburgh  to  cause  the  two 
ships  (that  asked  your  leave  to  go  to  Holland)  to  be  victualled 
here,  his  Majesty  apprehending  that  if  they  returned  to 
Holland,  they  would  not  be  back  again  so  soon  as  may  be 
necessary.  I  have  sent  to  the  agent  of  your  regiment  to 
quicken  its  despatch.  He  says  it  shall  march  to  go  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  the  men’s  clothes  shall  meet  them  there.  1  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  77. 

- to  Mrs.  Howard,  Corby,  Cumberland. 

[1690,]  June  2. — “  Why  mine  lie  soe  long  by  the  way  I 
cannot  tell  but  immagin  your  neighbours  may  have  soe  much 
caire  of  you  that  the  have  noe  mind  you  should  have  any 
treasonable  letter  and  soe  inspect  them  before  but  this  you 
may  better  know  then  I  as  for  the  gentlemens  eyes  they  are 
not  much  more  servisable  than  before  but  the  occulist  said 
they  would  be  soe  which  makes  us  hope  the  best  and  as  for 
news  I  have  sayd  I  would  send  none  but  this  of  St.  Cloud 
I  could  not  ommit  it  comming  from  one  that  was  a  witler 
and  a  well  wisher  of  the  cause  it  is  that  Sir  Cloudesley  went 
from  Highlake  with  7  ships  under  his  command  of  which  4  he 
lost  and  ’tis  sayd  3  were  burnt  and  one  taken  but  how  wheather 
by  fight  or  noe  not  spoken  we  have  allso  from  severall  hands 
for  this  fortnight  and  more  had  an  account  of  our  cousins 
safety  who  we  all  thought  had  beene  soe  long  lost  but  this 
following  I  coppy  out  of  a  letter  it  beeing  the  words  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  note  to  his  mother  who  lives  neere  Ormechurch.  which 
sayes  that  he  is  safe  arrived  in  France  he  was  driven  by 
tempestous  weather  into  Norway  where  he  lay  frozen  up  all 
winter  the  Queen  and  Prince  very  well  the  Dolphin  was  to 

Dated  June  10  in  the  Letter  Book,  but  appears  to  have  been  written 
on  receipt  of  lornngton’sof  May  31,  and  certainly  before  his  of  June  4. 
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command  the  army  on  the  Rine  the  French  fleet  which  had 
landed  6,000  French  in  Ireland  were  returned  with  5,800 
Irish  this  was  in  the  letter  the  rest  is  the  dew  respects  of  madam 
your  sarvant. 

“  I  shall  be  glad  to  heare  you  have  got  the  flannell  and 
sent  my  gloves  this  day  the  gentleman  sayes  he  can  see  severall 
things  indifferent  well  but  seese  best  with  a  moderate  light.” 
Unsigned.  1  p. 

Endorsed  “Belfast,  this  17  June,  1690.  I  had  this  letter 
from  Monsieur  Ginckle,  which  he  intercepted  lately  at 
Carlisle.”  [ Cf .  p.  292  below.] 

J.  H.  to  [Sir  Robert  Southwell]. 

1690,  June  2-12.  Rotterdam. — By  your  large  and  excellent 
letter,  and  one  from  another  person  of  honour,  a  parliament 
man,  you  seem  “  to  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a  civil  war. 
As  to  severall  of  the  complaints  breifly  ;  as 

“  1.  Each  party  pressing  his  Majesty  to  declare  for  them. 
Methinks  his  way  is  plaine,  not  to  declare  absolutely  for  either, 
for  that  looses  him  with  the  other  ;  but  for  the  sober  and 
moderate  of  both,  which  is  the  stable  interest  of  the  nation, 
which  he  returning  victorious  may  bring  to  a  nearer  union, 
the  fanaticks  of  all  partyes  being  good  to  rise  by,  but  bad 
to  stand  by.  And  let  him  doe  what  he  will,  he  shall  never 
game  them,  but  the  Tory  fanaticks  will  count  him  a  Presbi- 
terian,  and  prefer  a  papist  before  him  ;  and  the  fanatick 
whigs  a  Comon wealth. 

“2.  Of  Scotland,  but  tho  they  agree  not  among  themselves 
they  can  agree  I  hear  to  trick  you  (now  they  have  allmost 
rid  their  hands  of  their  enemyes),  for  haveing  intimation  of 
another  prorogation,  they  intimated  their  resolution  to  sit 
on  and  settle  the  kingdom,  and  forced  you  to  make  a  vertue 
of  necessity.  I  wish  you  weighed  better  before  hand  then 
play  these  hazardous  aftergames. 

“  3.  Of  want  of  money  for  his  Majesties  expedition.  It 
may  be  soe,  but  you  make  us  want  our  own,  for  he  hath  wrote 
to  the  States  to  forbear  the  400,000/.  resting  due  to  them 
from  you,  at  which  they  were  blank,  but  I  doubt  not  have 
granted  it ;  supposeing  he  will  take  it. 

“4.  You  say  a  personall  victory  would  raise  his  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  I  readily  grant  you,  but  fear  it  is 
fishing  with  a  golden  hook,  where  more  is  ventured  then  like 
to  be  gotten,  for  hopeing  he  will  escape  sickness  and  sword, 
poyson  and  stabbing  ;  yet  considering  the  country,  the  loughs, 
and  passes  at  rivers  which  his  enemyes  will  endeavour  to  stop 
him  at  (for  I  take  it  for  granted  they  will  not  venture  a  field 
battle)  and  their  garisons,  I  fear  his  progress  and  success 
will  be  slower  then  both  you  and  all  the  confederates  generally 
hope  ;  but  something  he  must  doe,  et  jacta  est  alea,  we’l  hope 
the  best. 
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“  5.  For  the  murmuring  at  the  10,000  men  here  in  the 
States’  service,  let  the  answerer  of  Stephen’s  Reflections  on 
the  last  year  be  considered,  who  tells  us,  its  upon  account 
of  the  King  of  England’s  being  guarantee  for  the  Treaty  at 
Nimegen,  and  in  lieu  of  a  greater  number  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  from  the  States.  .  .  . 

“  6.  For  the  unequall  quota  of  ships,  who  agreed  it,  and 
yet  I  think  you  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  comeing 
soe  far  short  therein,  it  being  our  three  to  your  five,  and  of  30 
last  year  there  were  but  16  joyned  you  ;  the  14  short  was  as 
near  the  half  as  possible  but  they  will  make  it  better  this  year, 
for  which  end  I  refer  you  to  the  enclosed,  wherein  I  hope  you 
will  find  sattisfaction.  .  . 

“  For  news  we  have  little.  The  French  King,  to  keep 
his  word  with  the  Port,  sent  the  Dauphin  at  the  time  promist, 
notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  lady,  and  now  feigns  himself 
sick  (they  say)  for  a  pretext  to  recall  him.  The  reports  of 
Savoy  are  more  then  this  paper  will  contein.  The  ten  ships 
comeing  from  Toulon  are  returned  they  say,  upon  heareing 
that  Killigrew  and  Allemonde  waited  for  him,  however  their 
fleet  is  great,  yet  2,000  therein  sick,  as  you’l  see  by  the  best 
list  we  have  here.  That  I  am  not  soe  confident  as  I  was 
the  last  year  of  their  not  fighting  yours  (tho  I  think  they  will 
not  offer  it  (as  they  brag)  but  if  necessitated  to  releeve  Ireland 
&c.  hazard  it)  for  now  they  have  from  Leghorne  and  northeme 
freinds  (if  not  enemyes)  stored  themselves  better  with  navall 
provisions  ;  have  a  better  fleet  ;  have  bred  up  their  12,000 
Marinas  better  to  the  sea,  can  better  bear  a  brush  and  small 
losse  without  looseing  their  honour,  France  haveing  soe  well 
defended  itself  the  first  yeare  of  the  war,  and  would  be  great 
glory  for  them  if  they  could  but  cope  with  us  both  at  sea, 
and  much  more  should  they  baffle  us  &c. 

“  The  King  hath  writ  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  seconding 
the  Emperor  in  perswading  him  to  come  with  his  army  Rhine- 
ward,  which  he  gives  some  hopes  of,  upon  receiveing  sattisfac¬ 
tion  concerning  Saxe  Lawenburg.  He  hath  also  writ  to  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  ‘  midle  ’  the  matter.  His  best  counsellors 
are  for  his  staying  at  Berlin,  others  for  heading  his  army, 
the  King  that  he  would  come  and  reside  at  Cleve  to  influence 
affairs  &c.  which  I  suppose  he  will  doe,  the  King’s  desires 
being  next  to  commands  to  him  that  is  to  inherit  his 
dominions. 

“  Van  Citters,  disgusted  that  the  King  prefers  Hop  to  goe 
along  with  him  for  Ireland,  desires  to  be  recalled  ;  writes 
your  court  of  late  orders  their  affairs  better  then  formerly. 

“  I  congratulate  your  preferment  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  tho  as  to  my  own  particular  I  am  troubled  to 
think  I  shall  miss  you  at  London  when  I  come  this  summer 
to  fetch  my  daughter  from  Hackny,  and  also  your  correspon¬ 
dence,  for  I  expect  no  more  from  you  in  such  a  great  and  buisy 
imployment. 
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“  One  word  of  oeconomicks  and  not  allways  the  politicks. 
If  you  could  engage  your  cozen  to  help  me  to  get  my  1,000?. 
principall  Mr.  Coxe  hath  ought  me  this  ten  years,  now  he 
hath  51.  a  day  allowed  him,  or  but  to  secure  it  to  my  son  or 
daughter  I  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  so 
long  as  I  live. 

“  You  have  my  prayers  and  well  wishes  to  accompany 
you  wheresoever  you  goe.”  2\  pp. 

Enclosing, 

An  account  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  3  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  4.  Whitehall. — The  post  is  just  come,  and 
has  brought  me  letters  from  Mr.  Molesworth,  Sir  William 
Colt  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut. 

Mr.  Molesworth  has  ordered  the  25,000  crowns  to  be  paid. 
Whether  your  Majesty  will  show  your  displeasure  against  him, 
or  (since  there  is  no  retrieving  the  money),  will  direct  me  to 
acquaint  M.  d’Alefeld  that  it  is  paid  according  to  his  repeated 
requests,  I  humbly  submit  to  you. 

Mr.  Molesworth  says  that  M.  d’  Amerongen,  having  the 
order  of  the  Elephant,  will  take  place  of  several  who  have 
precedence  of  himself,  and  prays  for  orders  how  to  behave 
himself. 

Sir  Paul  Rycaut  writes  that  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  has 
published  the  Avocatoria,  and  ordered  M.  Biddal  to  be  gone. 
Having  thus  obeyed  your  commands,  they  hope  to  be  received 
into  your  Majesty’s  protection,  and  pray  that  their  merchant 
ships  may  be  convoyed  by  your  men  of  war,  as  their  way 
shall  lie  together,  and  that  their  ships  detained  here  may  be 
discharged.  I  believe  the  value  of  these  is  not  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  “  since  the  cause  of  your  displeasure  is  removed, 
they  may  fairly  hope  that  this  effect  of  it  should  be  so 
too.”  If  so,  they  further  beg  your  Majesty’s  recommendation 
to  the  States,  that  they  may  obtain  the  same  favour  there. 
Sir  Paul  thinks  it  might  be  proper  for  you  to  write  to  the 
Senate,  but  that  I  believe  will  be  time  enough  when  their 
letter  to  you  arrives. 

I  presume  I  may  tell  the  merchants  here,  and  Sir  Paul, 
that  the  Hamburg  ships  may  come  to  England  ;  the  naval 
stores  will  come  very  seasonably,  and  the  customs  will  be, 
as  I  hear,  about  30,000?. 

Sir  William  Colt  says  that  Baron  Goedens  has  told  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  “  that  the  troops  sent  to  Flanders  could 
not  be  accounted  a  succour  to  the  Empire,  and  that  the 
Emperor  would  be  forced  to  give  his  quarters  to  such  other 
troops  as  should  act  against  France  ;  to  which  the  Duke 
answered  that  he  should  alway  pay  the  respect  he  owed  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  countrey  and  Aliys, 
which  should  be  seen  by  his  utmost  endeavours  against  the 
common  enemy.”  The  troops  will  now  march  to  the  Rhine, 
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if  fear  of  the  Danes  camping  in  Holstein  does  not  stop  both 
them  and  the  Swedes. 

The  Prince  of  Hanover,  and  the  fifth  son  of  that  Duke 
have  gone  to  Flanders.  The  Elector  of  Saxe  and  the  Princes 
of  Lunebourg  are  willing  to  refer  their  difference  about  Saxe 
Lawenbourg  to  friends  on  both  sides.  2  pp.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  1. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690*,]  June  4. — Is  glad  the  King  approves  of  his  placing 
and  displacing  marine  officers,  but  must  have  a  power  from 
his  Majesty,  or  he  cannot  do  it.  The  two  ships  sailed  for 
Holland  last  Saturday,  but  will  rejoin  the  fleet  before  it  can 
reach  St.  Helens. 

One  of  the  new  fireships  yesterday  took  fire,  and  being 
towed  ashore  blew  up.  To-morrow  the  embarkation  of  the 
marines  begins,  and  when  finished,  the  ships  will  sail  to 
St.  Helens  to  take  in  Lord  Pembroke’s.  Hopes  to  carry  seven 
or  eight  hundred  seamen  “  to  help  out  the  ships  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.”  Holograph.  2\  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  5.  Whitehall. — The  Privy  Council  desire  me 
to  send  the  enclosed  memorial,  and  to  add  that  though  the 
batteries  on  the  river  should  not  be  useful,  yet  they  have 
been  thought  so,  wherefore  it  is  better  not  to  remove  them 
at  this  time,  lest  the  people  think  their  security  is  neglected. 

Sir  John  Cochron  and  Mr.  Ferguson  are  in  the  custody  of 
a  messenger,  and  their  papers  will  be  perused  by  the  Committee 
to-morrow,  but  lest  we  should  lack  evidence,  the  Committee 
desire  of  your  Majesty  the  informations  received  from  Scotland, 
and  have  asked  Sir  William  Lockhart  to  send  to  Lord  Melvill 
for  such  evidence  as  he  has  there,  for  without  some  proof  upon 
oath,  they  cannot  be  detained,  much  less  sent  into  Scotland. 
They  are  already  preparing  to  sue  out  their  habeas  corpus, 
on  which  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  discharged  if  nothing  is 
sworn  against  them. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  desires  me  to  acquaint  you  that 
no  treaty  is  concluded  between  Austria  and  Savoy,  but  the 
Emperor  and  King  of  Spain  will  assist  that  Duke  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  and  the  former  is  sending  4,000  men  into  the  State  of 
Milan  ;  “  but  desires  your  Majesty  to  order  my  Lord  Dursley 
to  propose  to  the  Congress  that  some  way  may  be  found  out 
to  reinforce  the  Emperour’s  army  with  a  like  number.”  The 
ambassador  thinks  Sir  Wm.  Trumball  so  useful  in  negotiating 
the  peace,  that  he  would  have  the  sending  of  Sir  William 
Hussey  delayed ;  and  though  I  told  him  that  Hussey 
was  ordered  to  go  to  Vienna  to  be  instructed  in  what  was 
necessary,  he  persists  in  thinking  Trumball  more  capable 
of  managing  this  affair.  I  am  sending  Mr.  Cox  the  project 

*  See  Nottingham’s  letter  of  June  [1]  above  ;  also  answer,  dated  June  10, 
below. 
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to-morrow.  One  M.  d’  Erlack,  an  officer  in  Col.  Beaumont’s 
regiment  has  been  with  me,  who  was  wounded  before  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  is  now  returning  to  Switzerland.  He  tells  me 
considerable  arrears  are  due  to  him,  but  asks  only  a  passport. 
I  humbly  offer  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  order  his 
arrears,  “  lest  this  example  should  prejudice  Mr.  Cox’s  negotia¬ 
tion.” 

If  your  Majesty  pleases  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  place 
of  housekeeper  of  the  Excise  office,  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
you  of  Col.  Deane,  “  who  has  heretofore  been  a  great  sufferer, 
and  is  now  very  zealous  in  your  service.”  2  pp.  Letter 
Book  /,  p.  4. 

W.  Crosby  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  6.  Lisburn.- — Stating  that  he  has  finished  his 
business  with  Mr.  Cardonnell,  who  has  been  very  kind  to 
him.  They  have  agreed  upon  several  methods  and  he  hopes 
God  will  bless  his  endeavours  in  this  matter.  Has  had  some 
further  instructions  from  the  Duke,  and  has  waited  on  him 
“  this  morning  ”  to  receive  his  final  commands.  Addressed 
to  Sir  Robert’s  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  fields.  Endorsed 
(i by  Sir  R.  Southwell’ s  clerk)  as  “  received  at  the  camp  near 
Loughbracan  the  23rd.”  hi  the  same  hand  is  written  “Now 
Secretary  of  State  in  Ireland.”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  7.  Whitehall.— This  day  the  jury  (having 
fasted  twenty-four  hours  through  the  obstinacy  of  two  of 
them)  have  found  Crone  guilty.  The  sentence  is  deferred  till 
Thursday,  but  on  a  very  trivial  objection. 

The  most  material  of  Sir  John  Cochran’s  papers  are  a  letter 
from  Lord  Annandale  to  Lord  Preston,  and  two  from  Lord 
Rosse  to  Sir  John  himself,  in  which  they  say  that  things  go 
on  as  they  could  wish,  and  desire  horses  to  be  bought  and  sent 
them.  Sir  John  confesses  he  has  sent  two.  Mr.  Ferguson 
would  answer  no  questions,  so  little  could  be  made  of  his 
letters,  the  names  being  all  feigned.  But  there  are  directions 
how  to  write  to  several  persons  in  Scotland,  and  among  them 
to  Francis  Allen,  “  who  probably  may  be  the  same  to  whom 
Crone  was  to  apply  himself  by  order  of  the  late  Queen,  and 
whom  Major  Kitchyn  personated  when  Fuller  first  brought 
him  to  Crone.” 

Sir  William  Lockhart  has  this  night  taken  the  names  and 
letters  with  him  to  Scotland,  where  they  will  be  of  more  use 
than  here,  for  Mr.  Attorney  says  Cochran  and  Ferguson 
will  be  bailed,  and  I  believe  Ferguson  is  so  by  this  time, 
having  brought  his  habeas  corpus  before  Judge  Rookesby. 

Mr.  Molesworth  now  writes  that  “he  has  not  courage  enough  ” 
to  pay  the  25,000  crowns,  so  that  I  hope  such  further  directions 
as  your  Majesty  sends  may  reach  him  time  enough  to  be 
obeyed. 

Wt.  6442. 
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Sir  Paul  Rycaut  writes  that  M.  Biddal  says  he  cannot 
remove  until  he  has  acquainted  his  master  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  Baron  Goedens  protests  against  the  delay,  and  says 
the  Senate  should  have  forced  Biddal  away  at  once.  pp. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  6. 

Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  June  7.  Peele,  near  Chester.— I  have  received 
yours  and  given  the  enclosures  to  the  King,  but  he  cannot 
reply  to-day  as  Sir  Robert  Southwell  is  not  here.  Another 
time,  make  your  packets  of  stronger  paper,  and  caution  the 
messengers  to  take  better  care  of  them,  for  the  last  was  quite 
worn  out  and  open. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  to  show  more  zeal  and  affection 
than  wre  have  seen  on  our  road  hither  ;  the  people  coming 
out  to  follow  the  King  in  thousands  and  pouring  down  blessings 
upon  him.  If  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  a  rebellion.  The 
King  goes  to-morrow  to  hear  a  sermon  at  Chester  Cathedral, 
and  afterwards  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  “  Heylake,” 
intending,  God  willing,  to  embark  the  day  after  to-morrow 
if  the  wind  is  fair.  French.  Holograph.  2\  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Same. 

1690,  June  8.  Court  at  Gayton,  near  Hoyle  lake. — In  reply 
to  yours  of  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  we  desire  that  Mr.  Molesworth 
insist  on  the  precedency  due  to  our  minister  before  any 
from  the  States,  “  for  altho’  M.  d’Amerongen  have  the  order 
of  the  Elephant,  and  may  thereby  gett  precedency  among 
the  Danes,  it  dos  not  add  to  his  character.” 

As  to  the  ships  , which  he  ready  at  Hamburg  and  bound  for 
England,  they  may  for  this  time  come  away  and  enter  and 
unlade  at  our  Custom  House,  but  in  all  other  cases  our  orders 
for  prohibition  are  to  be  continued  until  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg  have  actually  discharged  M.  Biddallfrom  that  town. 

For  the  longer  detention  of  Sir  William  Trumball  at 
Constantinople,  proposed  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
the  delay  of  Sir  William  Hussey  in  his  journey  thither,  we 
require  that,,  according  to  our  former  orders,  they  each  make 
all  the  dispatch  possible. 

“  We  observe  what  you  write  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Cochron 
and  Robert  Fergusson  .  .  .  and  do  think  it  of  much  import¬ 
ance,  if  the  law  will  allow  therof,  that  they  both  be  detained 
in  custody  until  a  return  be  had  from  our  commissioner  in 
Scotland  of  what  he  is  able  to  inform  against  them.  And 
so  we  bid  you  farewell.”  Signed  at  the  top.  24  pp.  Sealed 
with  the  royal  arms. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1690,  June  9.  Court  at  Gayton. — To  what  we  wrote 
yesterday,  we  now  add,  that  you  are  to  chide  Mr.  Molesworth 
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or  paying  the  25,000  crowns  without  order,  yet  acquaint 
M.  Dalfeild  how  his  desires  have  been  answered.  For  the 
money  distributed  by  Mr.  Duncomb  in  Sweden  and  that 
payable  to  M.  Guldenstolpe,  though  we  omitted  to  speak  to 
Sir  John  Lowther,  yet  we  think  those  payments  necessary, 
and  would  have  them  ordered.  Also  the  arrears  due  to 
M.  d  Erlack  for  his  service  in  Ireland  should  be  satisfied, 

for  the  reason  jmu  give  of  his  journy  to  Switzerland  and 
the  good  sound  it  may  have  there,  as  to  the  negotiation  of 

\  ou  are  to  write  to  Lord  Dursley  to  propose,  at  the  Congress 
at  the  Hague,  “  that  consideration  be  had  of  those  4,000  men 
furnished  by  the  Emperor  for  the  service  of  Savoy,  and  how 
some  way  may  be  found  to  re-inforce  his  army  in  like  propor¬ 
tion.” 

For  Sir  Paul  Rycaut’s  offer  in  favour  of  the  Hamburgers, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  thereof  when  they  have  dis¬ 
missed  M.  Biddall. 

As  to  your  recommendation  of  Col.  Deane  for  housekeeper 
to  the  Excise  Office,  we  have  also  a  request  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fenn,  who  formerly  held  the 
place,  but  think  it  fit  at  present  to  forbear  the  disposal  of 
it. 

We  are  well  satisfied  to  hear  that  you  have  sent  away  a 
printer,  and  given  order  for  the  settling  of  pacquet  boats, 
which  is  a  matter  will  be  of  great  use  to  our  service. 

“  We  were  last  night  at  Hoyle  lake  to  visit  our  ships  and 
the  place  of  imbarkation,  as  resolving  to  take  the  very  first 
turne  of  the  wind  in  our  favour  ;  but  hitherto  it  is  not  setled. 
Signed  at  the  top.  2\  pp.  Sealed  with  the  royal  arms. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  9.  Chester. — “  His  Majesty,  leaving  Kensington 
on  Wednesday  the  4th  instant  gott  to  Peel,  Col.  Whitley’s 
house,  on  Saturday  about  one  of  the  clock.  He  came  the 
next  day  to  the  Cathedrall  of  this  city,  where  the  Bishop 
preacht,  and  from  thence  went  directly  to  dine  and  remain 
at  Gayton.  Tis  the  house  of  Mr.  Gleg,  ten  miles  off,  where 
he  was  mett  by  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell  and  the  rest  of  the  sea 
officers,  with  whom  his  Majesty  discoursed  of  the  winds  and 
about  the  manner  of  imbarquation  and  in  the  evening  he 
went  to  Hoylelake,  five  miles  farther,  to  see  the  ships.  He 
returned  nott  till  ten  at  night,  and  yett  his  chaplyns  being 
there  by  appointment  he  had  prayers  in  the  family. 

“  I  need  not  tell  your  Lordship  the  acclamations  that 
attended  his  Majesty  in  the  whole  journey,  which  perhaps 
may  be  according  to  custom,  but  I  must  note  to  your  Lord- 
shipp  that  I  who  came  but  with  a  small  train,  and  in  another 
road,  found  the  common  people  all  the  way  giving  their  wishes 
and  their  prayers  for  a  prosperous  journey  to  all  that  attended 
the  King.  It  was  on  Friday  noon  that  I  quitted  the  coach 
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at  Brummigham,  the  Kings  horses  not  being  able  to  perform, 
so  getting  here  yesterday  morning,  his  Majesty  commanded 
mee  to  attend  him  at  Gayton,  and  to  stay  there  all  night.  I 
there  gave  his  Majesty  the  Queen’s  letter  and  that  from  my 
Lord  President.  .  .  . 

“  His  Majesty  is  impatient  to  be  going,  tho’  many  of  his 
attendants  would  be  content  that  for  a  day  or  two  the  wind 
stood  off,  that  their  accomodations  might  arrive.  In  perticular 
that  the  money  now  on  the  way  might  be  imbarqued  with 
him,  for  that  would  be  as  carrying  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand. 

“  I  come  here  just  now  by  his  commands  to  snatch  up  what 
I  can  of  the  conveniences  I  have,  and  must  be  early  with 
him  in  the  morning  in  order  to  imbark  if  the  wind  will  suffer 
it ;  and  I  shall  leave  servants  behind  to  take  care  of  what 
comes  in  the  waggons,  as  also  of  the  printers  and  their  press. 

“  I  had  the  seals  which  your  Lordshipp  gave  my  Lord 
Portland.  I  this  day  putt  that  of  his  Majestys  into  his  owne 
hand,  which  he  gratiously  gave  me  hack,  and  seems  very 
favorable  to  mee.”  Signed.  3J  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  10.  Gayton. — As  we  find  by  yours  of  the  7th 
that  Mr.  Molesworth  has  not  paid  the  25,000  crowns,  we  desire 
that  he  should  hold  his  hand  until  further  order. 

“  We  see  the  verdict  was  found  at  last  against  Crone,  as 
also  that  Sir  John  Cochron  has  been  examined,  and  how 
farr  he  has  contest  ;  but  it  seems  Ferguson  will  not  be 
examined  to  any  points,  and  yett,  as  the  law  stands,  he  must 
he  bayled  out,  which  is  surely  a  great  defect  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“  You  may,  as  the  Duke  of  Bolton  desires,  lett  Edward 
Corkes  have  that  commission  in  his  regiment  for  lieutenant 
which  George  Wansford  has  refused  to  take  ;  and  the  Countess 
of  Darby  having  recommended  the  petition  of  William 
Tomlinson,  which  will  be  sent  you,  his  prayer  seems  very 
just,  and  you  may  doe  therein  as  is  desired. 

“  The  wind  still  keeps  out  of  the  way,  but  we  are  intent 
upon  going  on  board  to-morrow.”  Signed  at  the  top.  H  pp. 
Sealed  with  the  royal  arms. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  June  10.  Gayton. — The  King  has  given  me  a  letter 
he  received  from  the  Queen  of  Poland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine’s  death,  and  commands  me  to  answer  it 
in  French,  but  the  Queen’s  letter  is  in  High  Dutch.  I  prav 
you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  foreign  styles,  and  the  particular 
form  needful  in  this  case. 

My  Lord  Portland  has  shown  me  a  letter  he  had  from  Mr. 
Ginckle  at  Carlisle,  “being  of  misterious  newes”  which  by  his 
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advice  I  send  to  your  lordship.  [See  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  of 
June  2,  above.]  Perhaps  Sir  John  Lowther,  or  some  other  who 
knows  the  people  thereabouts,  may  be  able  to  make  something 
of  it.  & 

The  King  seemes  very  cheerfull  and  vigorous  and  soe 
intent  on  his  voyage  as  that  one  of  the  servants  attending 
m  his  chamber  told  me  he  should  say,  he  would  think  of 
going  by  Scotland  if  the  wind  should  long  oppose  him.  But 
he  w  ill  have  this  advantage  by  his  delay,  to  carry  the  money 
with  him,  which  is  now  neare  at  hand,  unlesse  he  should  sayle 
to-morrow.  Everything  in  this  narrow  place  is  here  in  hurry, 
and  I  am  feavourish  enough  for  want  of  sleep  ;  but  at  Dublin 
I  hope  I  shall  have  enough. 

Postscript.  ‘  The  wind  just  now  begins  to  turne  fa  ire.” 
Holograph.  3  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  10.  Tours  of  the  4th  came  after  the  King  was 
gone,  but  when  I  spoke  to  him  before  about  further  instruc¬ 
tions,  he  said  there  needed  none  at  present.  And  as  he  then 
gave  you  leave  to  displace  and  place  officers  in  the  Marine 
regiments,  you  need  no  particular  authority  ;  “  for  they  are 
now  entirely  under  your  lordship’s  command  as  Admirall, 
and  though  your  lordship’s  disposall  of  them  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  King’s  commission  when  they  come  ashoar,”  this 
would  be  the  case  even  if  you  had  express  powers.  He 
intended  to  embark  yesterday,  if  the  wind  was  fair.  \  p. 
Entry  Booh ,  p.  78. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  11.  Gayton. — “The  wind  being  sprung  up  a 
little  in  our  favour,  we  are  this  morning  going  to  Hoyle  lake 
to  embarque,  and  if  we  can  have  time,  shall  write  to  the  Queen 
by  the  Lord  Ranalaugh. 

“  Our  pleasure  is  that  the  fleet  be  hastned  forth  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  that  you  lett  the  Lord  Torrington 
know  we  shall,  on  our  arrivall  at  Belfast,  send  away  Sir  Cloudsley 
Shovell  ”  to  join  it.  Signed  at  the  top.  \  p.  Sealed  with 
the  royal  arms. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Same. 

[1690,]  June  11.  Downs. — The  marine  regiment  is 
embarked,  and  I  hope  to  sail  to-morrow.  We  have  almost 
manned  the  Rupert  and  Warspight,  and  I  hope  shall  go  near 
to  man  the  Exeter  and  Cambridge  when  we  come  to  Portsmouth. 
Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  has  been  very  diligent  in  embarking 
the  regiment,  will  tell  you  of  a  company’s  mutinying  at 
Maidstone,  encouraged  to  it  by  the  Mayor  of  the  place  ;  I 
hope  he  will  be  severely  punished,  for  surely  he  deserves 
it. 
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This  minute  I  receive  yours  of  the  10th,  with  your  opinion 
that  I  have  sufficient  power  to  place  and  displace  the  Marine 
officers.  Since  you  think  so,  I  will  make  use  of  it  for  the 
present.  The  regiment  is  not  embarked  so  strong  as  I  hoped, 
“  but  it  will  be  the  lesse  wondered  at  by  all  that  consider 
upon  what  hardships  it  has  been  raised  and  subsisted.  .  .  . 
I  wish  we  may  meet  the  French  whilst  our  men  are  in  health, 
for  if  theyre  ods  are  not  very  great,  I  cannot  doubt  successe.” 
Holograph.  2\  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  11.  Cleaveland  yacht,  in  Hoyle  Lake. — The 
King  went  aboard  the  Mary  yacht  about  ten  this  morning 
amidst  acclamations  and  the  firing  of  guns  from  the  ships. 
I  am  just  come  from  him,  and  the  wind,  which  was  fair  all 
the  morning,  “  is  now  but  faint  and  very  bare.”  But  when 
the  tide  turns,  the  captain  resolves  to  sail.  His  Majesty 
wrote  this  morning  to  Sir  John  Lowther  to  hasten  away  the 
rest  of  the  money,  and  enable  Lord  Ranelagh  to  pay  the  bills 
to  be  drawn  from  Holland. 

“It  is  great  satisfaction  to  all  that  the  money  now  to  goe 
is  safe  on  board.  God  send  his  Majesty  and  all  his  followers 
a  prosperous  voyage.  3  pp. 

Postscript. — The  King  is  already  actually  sailing. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  11.  Whitehall. — By  some  intercepted  letters, 
“  I  find  that  Mr.  Crosseby  is  a  spy  upon  us  and  not  for  us, 
for  he  has  carryed  letters  and  papers  for  the  disaffected  here, 
so  that  if  you  can  reach  him,  ’twill  be  fit  to  search  him  very 
strictly.” 

I  shall  do  nothing  further  about  the  25,000  crowns  until  I 
have  his  Majesty’s  further  orders,  but  in  Denmark  it  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Molesworth  sent  the  orders  for  payment,  and  the 
disappointment  will  so  much  dissatisfy  them  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  think  that  order  for  payment  should  be 
given.  Mr.  Molesworth  writes  that  the  governing  party  there 
might  be  secured  to  his  Majesty’s  interest,  there  being  a  great 
discord  between  the  old  nobility  and  the  new.  I  shall  desire 
a  more  particular  account  of  this  matter. 

Upon  the  intercepted  letters  and  informations  from  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  have  sent  a  warrant  to  apprehend  Sir  John 
Southcott,  Sir  Thomas  Gifford,  Glyde,  Cunningham  and 
Summers,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  order  to  their  examination. 
I  have  also  caused  Godbury  the  almanac  maker  to  be  taken 
into  custody  for  dispensing  treasonable  pamphlets,  and  (upon 
his  information)  some  other  persons  also. 

Enclosed  is  an  abstract  of  letters  received  to-day.  pp. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  8. 
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Enclosing  : 

Extracts  of  foreign  letters. 

Mr.  Duncomb.  Imposition  of  5s.  in  100/.  on  all  foreign 
commodities,  under  the  notion  of  convoy  money. 
[Margin.  I  shall  acquaint  Lord  Dursley  with  this, 
that  the  abuse  may  be  remedied  when  commerce  with 
^France  is  treated  of  at  the  Hague.] 

King  goes  to  Schonen  on  15th  of  the  next.  M.  Bielk 
went  to  Schonen  and  thence  to  Germany. 

Sir  ^  Wm.  Colt,  March  of  the  Duke  of  Zell  and 
Wolfenbiittell  troops  towards  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Lord  Dursley.  Hamburg  ships  from  Spain.  Care  to 
be  taken  of  them.  [ Margin .  Nothing  to  be  done 
until  the  King’s  pleasure  is  known,  unless  he  be  gone 
into  Ireland,  and  then,  same  measures  as  taken  by 
the  States.] 

Pass  for  M.  Bidall.  [ Margin .  Ordered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.] 

Myn  Heer  Odyck  has  ordered  the  Catherine,  Count 
Raventlau’s  ship,  to  be  released.  1  p. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  12. — Letters  from  Turin  give  an  uncertain 
account  of  the  Vaudois.  Some  say  the  French  have  killed 
four  hundred  of  them,  others  that  they  have  killed  three 
hundred  French,  and  taken  some  prisoners  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  latter  agrees  more  with  what 
M.  Belderbecque  writes.  The  letters  further  say  that  the 
French  are  but  9,000,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards  are  come  from  Milan  to  within  four  miles  of  Asti. 
\  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  10. 


The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  12.  Whitehall. — I  hope  this  will  find  you  in 
Ireland,  “  and  that  the  sea  has  done  you  this  good  at  least, 
that  you  have  had  time  to  sleep. 

“  Crone  is  this  day  condemned. 

“  The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  what  is  writt  to  an  honest  man 
here  from  Paris.  Twas  writt  in  ink  that  do’s  not  appear  ’till 
warmed  by  the  fire.  .  .  .  How  improbable  so  ever  the  design 
upon  the  dykes  in  Holland  may  be,  I  intend  to  send  it  to¬ 
morrow  to  My  Lord  Dursley,  where  they  can  better  judge 
of  it.” 

Lord  Dursley  says  most  of  the  money  designed  for  him  is 
already  advanced,  and  very  impatiently  expected  from  hence. 
As  Sir  John  Lowther  says  his  Majesty  only  directed  a  third 
part,  I  pray  you,  procure  his  orders  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
rest. 

“  I  wish  all  prosperity  to  his  Majesty,  and  health  and  happiness 
to  yourself e.”  1  p.  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  13.  Whitehall. — The  King  sailed  from  High- 
lake  on  Wednesday  last,  leaving  orders  that  the  fleet  was 
to  be  hastened  forth  with  all  speed,  and  that  I  was  to  let  you 
know  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Belfast,  he  would  send  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovell  to  join  it. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow  tells  me  that  the  fleet  is  sailed  from 
the  Downs,  so  I  send  this  to  Portsmouth.  Your  lordship 
sees  the  need  of  making  all  possible  despatch.  May  it  not 
be  convenient  (if  you  are  not  ready  to  sail)  to  send  a  ship  to 
meet  Sir  C.  Shovell,  and  appoint  him  a  rendezvous  ?  I  am 
glad  your  fleet  is  in  so  good  a  condition,  and  wish  you  all 
possible  success. 

Letters  from  Madrid  into  Holland  say  positively  that  Vice- 
Admiral  Killegrew  was  engaged  with  the  French.  What 
makes  it  probable  is  that  he  said  in  his  letter  of  April  26  that 
he  would  sail  in  14  days  ;  therefore  some  extraordinary  matter 
must  have  prevented  his  arrival,  as  the  winds  have  been  so 
fair  that  he  must  needs  have  been  here  before  this.  1  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  79. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  June  14.  Near  St.  Helens. — I  am  glad  to  hear 
his  Majesty  is  sailed  and  that  Vice-Admiral  Killigrewr  has  had 
so  good  success.  We  hear  nothing  of  Pembroke’s  regiment. 
Only  one  company  ships  on  board  the  Exeter,  and  its  officers 
know  nothing  of  the  rest. 

“  For  God  sake  desire  my  Lord  Pembrock  will  order 
theyr  imediat  march.  Lett  him  not  trouble  himself  for 
quarters  for  them,  for  if  I  have  notice  but  the  night  before 
they  arrive  at  Portsmouth,  nothing  but  a  storm  shall  hinder 
mee  from  shipping  them  off  in  a  day.*  I  will  send  the  Croivne 
and  Portsmouth  to  order  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell  into  Plimouth, 
for  Silly  is  but  a  malencholy  station  for  foull  ships.  .  .  .  His 
Ma  jesty  cannot  more  earnestly  desire  the  fleet’s  sayling  then 
I  doe,  and  I  hope  he  believes  that  without  being  hastened, 
I  will  loose  noe  .oportunity  nor  tyme.”  Holograph.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  Same. 

[1690,]  June  14.  Belfast. — Announcing  the  King’s  safe 
arrival,  after  three  nights  on  shipboard  in  consequence  of 
calm  and  fogs.  Begs  that  the  accompanying  packet  may  be 
forwarded  to  his  sister.  French.  Holograph.  1  p. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  June  14.  Cleveland  Yacht,  “  sailing  up  from 
Carrigfergus  towards  Belfast.” — It  has  pleased  God  to  bring 
his  Majesty  thus  far  with  security  and  without  sickness,  and 

*  For  Nottingham’s  answer,  see  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1690-91,  p.  34. 
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he  is  just  now  going  from  his  yacht  to  Carrigfergus,  from 
whence  he  will  ride  to  Belfast. 

We  sailed  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  having  six  yachts  and 
six  men  of  war  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  and  about  forty 
ships  in  all.  The  weather  was  very  foggy  and  we  did  not  reach 
Ramsey  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  until  Friday  night.  This 
morning  the  wind  grew  high  and  pushed  us  forward,  and  at 
half  an  hour  after  one,  the  King  cast  anchor  in  this  bay. 
Signed.  2J  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  14.  10  at  night.  Belfast. — This  serves  chiefly 

to  accompany  the  King’s  letter  to  the  Queen.  Duke  Schonberg 
is  here  to  receive  his  Majesty,  and  so  is  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
(“  Wertingberg  ”),  Major-Generall  Kirke  &c. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Douglas  has  marched  with  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  the  frontiers.  The  cannon  are  safely  arrived 
and  our  money  will  be  landed  to-morrow.  Holograph.  1  \  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Dover  to  Major  General  Kirke. 

1690,  June  14.  Dublin. — “  You  will  be  much  surprized 
to  receive  a  letter  from  me,  but  after  the  many  revolucions 
we  have  seen  in  our  time,  nothing  is  to  be  wondred  at.” 
I  pray  you  “  to  use  your  interest  with  the  Marishall  de 
Schonberg  to  obteyn  a  pass  for  my  Lady  Dover,  myself,  the 
little  vessell  we  shall  go  in,  and  those  few  servants  specified  in 
the  within  note,  to  go  and  stay  at  Ostend  till  such  time  as  I 
may  otherwaies  dispose  of  my  self.  I  am  just  going  away 
to  Waterford,  where  I  hope  to  hear  soon  from  you.  .  .  .” 
Copy,  i  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  14.  Whitehall. — I  have  sent  the  King’s  orders 
bjr  express  to  Lord  Torrington  at  Spithead,  which  I  doubt 
not  he  will  perform,  “  the  fleet  being  in  so  good  a  condition 
that  he  desired  to  meet  the  French,  and  did  not  doubt  of 
success  if  their  number  did  not  too  much  exceed  ours,  of  which 
I  believe  there  is  no  great  fear.” 

I  have  told  Sir  William  Hussey  his  Majesty’s  commands 
for  his  speedy  departure  for  Constantinople  by  way  of  Vienna, 
have  spoken  to  Lord  Pembroke  for  a  ship,  and  have  ordered 
the  Turkey  Company  to  prepare  his  despatches  and  presents. 
I  will  prepare  his  Credentials  and  Instructions  without  delay. 
I  find  Sir  Wm.  Hussey  much  troubled  at  this  short  warning, 
and  he  shews  me  letters  which  say  there  is  no  hope  of  peace 
till  the  end  of  this  campaign,  from  which  he  would  conclude 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  immediate  departure.  This 
I  write  at  his  great  importunity,  but  have  told  him  I  do  not 
think  his  Majesty  will  alter  his  resolution,  and  that  he  must 
prepare  accordingly. 
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Mr.  Fuller  (the  witness  against  Crone)  tells  me  that  by 
Lord  Sydney’s  orders  he  is  to  follow  the  King  into  Ireland, 
and  desires  a  pass.  I  believe  he  expects  some  money  also. 
Pray  speak  to  Lord  Sydney,  and  let  me  know  the  King’s 
pleasure. 

There  is  one  M.  Gaultier,  whom  the  King  sent  into  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  minister  of  the  Savoy  desires  to  know  whether 
he  is  to  remain  there,  and  how  his  Majesty  will  dispose  of  his 
service.  Pray  speak  to  the  King  of  this. 

Sir  George  St.  George  writes  from  Chester  that  it  is  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  that  Major  Arthur  Dillon  should  be  captain 
of  Mr.  Alsop’s  company  in  his  regiment  with  a  brevet  to 
act  as  major,  the  present  major  being  too  infirm  to  act,  but 
I  shall  not  prepare  the  commissions  until  the  King  signifies 
his  pleasure  to  me. 

I  have  sent  the  letter  from  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  brought 
by  M.  Jacobson,  though  I  know  the  King  will  do  nothing 
in  it ;  but  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  shall  hereafter  send 
him  such  public  letters,  which  generally  are  only  ceremony, 
and  might  be  answered  here  by  the  Queen. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  a  fever,  but  it  was  hoped  it  was 
only  the  ague  to  which  he  is  subject.  pp.  Letter  Booh  /, 

p.  12. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  15.  Belfast. — I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my 
last  letters  “  but  that  his  Majesty  and  all  his  attendants 
were  yesterday,  at  their  coming  up,  extreamely  delighted  to 
see  three  or  four  hundred  ships  overspreading  the  spatious 
bay  of  Carig-fargus.  All  of  them  fired  to  expresse  their  joy, 
and  not  only  here  at  Belfast  the  numerous  resort  of  officers, 
the  fireworks  and  bonfires  concluded  the  solemnity  of  the 
night,  but  the  neighbouring  hills  and  villages  adjojming  had 
their  bonfires  alsoe. 

“  This  morning  his  Majesty  having  many  things  to  settle 
could  not  goe  to  the  publick  church,  but  was  attended  by  a 
full  congregation  at  his  owne  quarters,  where  Mr.  Royce, 
one  of  his  chaplaines  (recomended  by  the  Deane  of  Paule’s) 
opened  the  campagne  by  a  most  eloquent  sermon  and  a  very 
suitable  text — 1  By  faith  he  subdued  kingdomes.’  ”  The 
artillery  is  all  gone  or  going  to  Hillsborough  ;  the  money 
will  be  on  shore  to-morrow,  and  then  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell 
will  set  sail  to  find  out  the  fleet.  Monsieur  Gincle’s  regiment 
is  come  from  Scotland  ;  also  three  hundred  of  Epinger’s 
dragoons,  and  the  rest  will  drop  in  every  tide. 

We  are  in  miserable  want  of  intelligence  from  the  enemy  ; 
nothing  comeing  but  as  poor  people  doe  by  chance  escape, 
and  who  can  onely  bring  the  talke  of  the  streetes.  ...  I 
hope  the  party  lately  imployed  by  your  Lordship  may  be 
very  useful]  herein.  He  went  from  the  General  towards 
Dundalk  on  the  3rd  instant. 
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I  attend  impatiently  the  coming  of  the  printers,  as  alsoe 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seale,  together  with  my 
own  accommodations.”  4  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  16.  Belfast. — His  Majesty  rode  out  yesterday 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  came  back  so  late  that  lie  deferred 
writing  his  letters  till  this  morning.  They  are  here  enclosed. 
t  Bieut-Gen.  Douglas  came  last  night  from  the  frontiers, 

and  appeares  to  me  full  of  those  true  sentiments  which 
are  fitt  for  the  bettering  and  reformation  of  our  army.  And 
I  am  sure  my  chiefe  study  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  him 
therein.” 

The  gross  cannon  is  to  be  kept  on  board  and  attend  the 
motions  of  his  Majesty.  We  expect  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s 
regiment  and  some  other  of  the  forces  from  Hoylake.  I  now 
send  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  his  sailing  orders,  which  are  to 
find  out  the  Earl  of  Torrington  and  abide  with  him.  2  pp. 

Orders  to  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell. 

1690,  June  16.  Court  at  Belfast. — Orders  by  the  King 
for  stationing  of  the  ships  under  his  command.  Copy.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  17.  Whitehall. — I  have  received  the  enclosed 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador.  By  advice  of  the  Committee, 
the  Queen  has  thereupon  directed  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  send  orders  to  Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  remain 
with  his  squadron  at  Cadiz  till  further  order,  unless  the  Toulon 
squadron  has  escaped  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  case 
he  is  to  return  at  once  to  England. 

“The  reasons  of  this  order  are  that  our  fleet  here  is 
stronger  then  any  the  French  can  set  out  from  Brest,  and  if 
any  of  the  enemies  ships  should  have  escaped  out  of  the  fight 
(of  which  as  yet  we  have  no  further  account)  and  gott  into 
Thoulon  .  .  .  they  would  be  able  to  destroy  all  the  trade 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
have  effects  at  this  time  of  an  infinite  value.  But  if  these 
arguments  should  not  be  satisfactory  to  your  Majesty,  there 
will  be  no  more  time  lost  then  till  the  messenger  can  return 
from  Ireland,  and  that  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  signify 
your  pleasure  in  this  matter,  whether  Vice-Admirall  Killigrew 
shall  go  before  Thoulon  or  return  immediately.  The  last 
is  necessary  if  the  French  be  come  out  of  the  Streights,  and 
the  first  is  as  necessary  if  they  be  gott  back  to  Toulon.  .  .  . 
The  Spanish  ambassador  is  very  earnest  that  your  fleet  should 
appear  upon  those  coasts  of  France,  and  thinks  it  of  infinite 
consequence  to  the  common  interest.”  If  pp.  Letter  Book  I, 
p.  14. 
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The  Earl  op  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  17.  Whitehall.— There  is  some  further  disturb¬ 
ance  in  Cornwall  by  the  tinners,  “and  great  noise  is  made  of 
it,  especially  by  our  enemies,  as  if  that  great  body  of  men  were 
disaffected  to  our  government.  But  the  truth  of  the  case  is 
no  more  but  that  Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Kemp  (one  an  officer 
of  the  Customes  and  Prizes,  the  other  a  merchant)  having 
agreed  to  cheat  the  King  of  a  prize  in  Falmouth,  and  imbezeld 
great  part  of  the  ship’s  lading,  sent  under  hand  for  the  tinners 
to  take  away  forcibly  the  rest,  the  better  to  cover  their  own 
ill-behaviour  in  purloining  the  goods.”  I  have  written  to 
some  justices  to  examine  the  matter,  and  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Shadrach  Vincent  to  my  Lord  President  “  wherein 
he  is  so  farr  from  thinking  the  tinners  will  do  anything  against 
the  King  that  he  do’s  not  doubt  but  to  send  up  very  speedily 
an  address  from  them  with  the  utmost  assurances  of  their 
loyalty  ;  and  I  hear  from  others  that  the  late  order  from 
the  Treasury  about  buying  good  quantity  of  their  tinn  has 
given  them  great  joy  and  satisfaction.” 

Sir  Joseph  Tredenham  tells  me  that  Mr.  Middleton,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Prizes,  is  not  expected  to  live, 
and  prays  his  Majesty  to  bestow  the  place,  if  it  falls,  upon 
his  son,*  who  is  a  Parliament  man.  I  suppose  you  know 
them  both  and  will  represent  their  suit  to  his  King.  1  p. 
Letter  Book  /,  p.  16. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  op  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  18.  Court  at  Belfast. — “We  have  yours  of 
the  12th  instant  with  the  news  from  Mr.  Cox,  and  the  project 
of  the  treaty  between  Savoy  and  the  Swisse,  which  we  hope 
may  come  to  perfection.  We  have  read  also  yours  of  the 
11th  and  12th  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  together  with  the 
extracts  of  intelligence  from  our  ministers  abroad,  and  your 
own  observacions  thereupon.  We  cannot  as  yet  consent  to 
the  paying  of  the  25,000  crowns  to  the  Danes,  and  will  expect 
to  hear  what  Mr.  Molesworth  shall  further  advise.  .  .  .  We 
now  write  to  Sir  John  Lowther  to  go  on  paying  what  is  so 
impatiently  expected  on  account  of  the  Vaudois,  yet  to  do 
it  in  such  leasurely  manner  as  our  service  and  other  occasions 
will  permitt. 

“  We  approve  your  directing  the  Lord  Dursley  to  cure 
that  abuse  of  the  new  imposition  laid  on  our  trade  in  Swede- 
land,  as  soon  as  any  oppertunity  shall  offer  for  it,  and  we 
are  content  that  the  same  measures  be  taken  for  protecting 
the  Hamburgh  ships  in  Spain  as  the  States  observe,  as  also 
in  giveing  a  pass  for  the  Sieur  Biddall’s  removeall  into  France.” 

You  must  press  the  hastening  out  of  the  fleet,  and  you 
will  see  what  we  now  desire  the  Admiralty  to  do  for  the 
disposal  of  the  ships  which  were  on  this  coast. 


*  John  Tredenham,  M.P.  (with  his  lather)  for  St.  Mawes. 
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We  are  marching  to-morrow  to  Hillsborough,  and  on 
Saturday  to  Loughbrickan.  All  the  forces  expected  are  now 
arrived  but  the  Earle  of  Oxford’s  regiment,  which  this  fair 
wind  may  soon  bring  in.” 

Postscript. — “  As  soon  as  the  regiments  shall  arrive  from 
Flanders,  we  shall  expect  you’ll  hasten  the  two  battalions 
of  guards  unto  us.  Signed  at  the  top.  Countersigned  by 
Southwell.  1 1  pp.  Sealed  with  the  royal  arms. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  18.  Belfast. — His  Majesty  had  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  in  Mr.  Warre  s  packet  of  the  9th,  44  and  wondered 
he  had  not  any  with  your  Lordship’s  of  the  12th,  she  being 
so  punctuall  a  writer.  .  .  . 

41  We  are  here  pent  up  in  corners,  and  in  such  a  hurry  that 
I  must  even  take  to-morrow  to  draw  a  little  bloud,  tho’  we 
travell  after  it.  When  his  Majesty  read  the  intelligence 
your  Lordship  sent  from  France,  about  the  design  of  their 
new  gallys,  he  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Holland 
dikes.” 

Your  Lordship  will  see  what  my  friend  at  Rotterdam  says, 
especially  as  to  the  state  of  their  fleet,  which  by  your  orders 
I  put  him  to  enquire  after,  with  promise  of  reward  for  any 
charge  he  should  be  at. 

44  What  he  now  prays  of  aid  to  oblige  Mr.  Cox  in  Swisserland 
to  repay  him  a  1,000k  borrowed  by  the  doctor  his  father 
and  for  which  he  stands  bound,  is  not  very  practicable  out  of 
the  allowance  of  a  foreign  minister  who  is  in  continuall  expence. 
However,  I  wish  your  Lordship  would  think  of  some  comfort¬ 
able  words  for  him,  since  ...  he  is  both  an  active  and  a 
thinking  man.” 

Lieut-Gen.  Douglas  has  persuaded  his  Majesty  to  confirm 
his  intended  bounty  of  800k  per  annum  to  the  Presbyterian 
nonconformists  of  this  country,  and  even  to  add  400k  more, 
which  may  make  them  a  subsistence  of  15k  per  annum  to  each. 
44  He  has  convinced  mee  that  as  King  James  works  by  his  priests, 
so  these  men  will  do  like  service  to  his  Majesty  by  uniting  the 
people  unto  him,  and  making  a  good  report  of  things  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  plain  truth  is,  the  protestants  of  this 
country  in  generall  have  been  so  discountenanced  by  some, 
that  all  is  little  enough,  now  on  his  Majesty’s  arrivall,  to 
turn  that  unaccountable  way  of  neglect  to  those  who  had 
saved  all  that  was  left.”  I  think  the  pension  will  be  charged 
upon  the  customs  of  this  place.  I  send  their  address  and 
many  others,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Gazette.  Mr.  Crosby  parted 
from  the  General  on  the  3rd  instant.  44 1  will  yet  hope  that 
the  man  may  do  better  then  you  expect,  for  he  aims  at  saving 
his  father,  who  is  outlawed  in  London,”  and  declared  that 
he  hoped  to  be  entrusted  by  that  party,  and  then  to  expose 
all  to  your  Lordship.  Signed.  34  pp. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  18.  Whitehall. — The  enclosed  to  your  Majesty 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  given  to  M.  Fabrice  by 
M.  Gouvon,  and  I  received  it  from  Mr.  Cox.  I  presume  you 
will  order  an  answer  to  be  written.  I  pray  your  directions  for 
instructions  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Cox  for  the  treaty  of  alliance 
which  the  Duke  desires,  and  particularly  about  the  30,000 
crowns  per  month  desired  from  your  Majesty  and  the  States, 
of  which  Lord  Dursley  writes  that  the  States  will  pay  their 
proportion. 

“  This  service  is  of  so  great  importance  that  I  beleive  your 
Majesty  will  think  this  money  well  employed,  but  I  humbly 
offer  to  your  consideration  that  by  the  project  sent  to 
Swizzerland,  your  Majesty  will  be  engaged,  if  the  cantons 
agree  to  it,  to  raise  and  maintain  4,000  men  during  this  warr, 
and  if  these  were  employed  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  this 
succour  would  be  much  more  advantagious  to  him  then 
20,000  crowns  a  month,  and  consequently  there  will  be  no 
need  of  this  additionall  expence  to  your  Majesty.  Or  if  your 
Majesty  should  please  to  carry  on  the  design  of  entering  into 
France.  .  .  .  yet  in  this  case,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  would 
reap  an  equall  benefitt  as  if  they  were  sent  directly  into  his 
service,  and  so  could  not  reasonably  ask  or  expect  any  further 
help  from  your  Majesty.” 

Lord  Dursley  presses  for  the  remainder  of  the  20,000?., 
and  says  “  that  M.  Van  der  Meer  has  drawn  bills  upon 
Amsterdam  which  had  been  protested  there  for  want  of  money 
from  England  if  the  States  had  not  promised  to  see  it  paid.” 

The  treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria  and  Savoy  is  signed, 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador  tells  me  they  have  engaged 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  bring  in  your  Majesty  and  the  States, 
and  also  that  an  article  obliges  them  to  procure  the  restitution 
of  Pignerol.  But  I  find  by  a  letter  from  M.  Dankelman 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  that  there  is  no  mention  in 
this  treaty  of  the  Vaudois,  as  there  is  in  the  project  of  alliance 
between  the  protestant  cantons  and  that  Duke  which  I  lately 
sent  your  Majesty. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  prays  you  to  write  to  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  hasten  his  march  to  the  Rhine,  of  which 
he  apprehends  there  are  unnecessary  delays,  but  Mr.  Johnston 
writes  that  he  intended  to  leave  Berlin  on  the  16th  or  17th 
old  style,  though  he  adds  (in  cipher)  that  there  have  been 
endeavours  used  to  delay  his  Highness’s  journey.  14  pp. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  1 7. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  18.  Whitehall. — I  have  to-day  received  both 
yours  of  the  14th,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe 
arrival.  I  send  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Durell, 
Mr.  Eckhart’s  secretary  at  Brussels,  upon  which  I  desire  to 
know  the  King’s  pleasure. 
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Postscript.-  The  Spanish  ambassador  presses  earnestly  that 
the  Popish  bishops  and  priests  in  prison  here  may  be  exchanged 
for  some  protestants  in  Ireland,  “and  says  that  they  do 
mischeif  here,  which  I  beleive  by  the  discourses  and  con¬ 
trivances  with  such  as  visit  them,  which  the  exchange  would 
prevent,  and  would  be  well  taken  abroad.  I  acquainted 
the  Queen  at  the  Committee  with  it,  and  am  ordered  to  lay 
it  before  the  King.”  i  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  18. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  19.  Whitehall. — Informing  him  that  (as  he 
hears)  four  Portuguese  frigates  are  come  or  coming  out  of 
Lisbon,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  on  pretence  of 
going  to  Mazagant  [Mazagan]  in  Africa,  but  supposed  to  be 
designed  for  Ireland.  a  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  80. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  19.  Whitehall . — This  morning,  by  the  Queen’s 
orders,  I  went  to  Mr.  Crone,  who  was  to  be  executed  to-morrow, 

to  try  if  he  would  be  perswaded  to  make  any  confession 
that  might  recommend  him  to  the  Queen’s  mercy,  and  to 
assure  him  that  without  it  he  must  not  hope  to  live,  which 
he  expected  either  by  a  pardon  or  an  exchange.  But  all  that 
I  could  say  to  him  would  not  prevail,  he  constantly  affirming 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Of  this  I  gave  the  Queen  an  account 
this  morning,  and  this  afternoon  I  acquainted  the  committee 
with  it,  who  apprehended  that  he  might  be  induced  to  declare 
something  considerable  if  he  had  a  little  longer  time  allowed 
to  bethink  himselfe,  after  he  had  been  so  positively  assured 
that  nothing  else  could  save  him  ;  and  hereupon  her  Majesty 
has  reprieved  him  till  Wendsday,  on  which  day  he  will 
certainly  suffer  unless  he  make  some  considerable  discovery  ; 
and  I  have,  as  I  was  further  ordered,  sent  to  him  this  night 
to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  flatter  himselfe  with  the  thoughts 
that  this  repreive  will  be  of  any  use  to  him  but  only  to  give 
him  time  to  declare  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy s  against 
the  Government  or  else  to  prepare  himselfe  the  better  to 
dye. 

“  My  Lord  Fitzharding  is  dead  and  Col.  Berkley  succeeds 
to  that  title,  and  the  committee  has  recommended  him  to 
her  Majesty  as  you  are  desired  to  do  to  the  King  that  he  may 
be  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Sommersettshire,  which  office  has 
long  been  in  his  family  ;  and  if  his  Majesty  pleases,  that  he 
may  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  too  ;  or  if  not,  the 
committee  propose  to  his  Majesty  that  there  being  no  peer 
in  that  county  but  my  Lord  Stowell,  who  is  going  beyond 
sea  and  my  Lord  Pawlett  who  is  a  minor,  some  nobleman 
of  the  adjacent  countys  may  have  that  command,  viz.  either 
my  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord  Weymouth  or  my  Lord  Bristoll, 
upon  which  I  desire  you  to  let  me  know  his  Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 
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I  have  acquainted  the  committee  with  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Baker,  recommended  to  be  consul  at  Algiers.  He  prays 
the  arrears  of  his  pay  as  consul  of  Tripoli  and  an  allowance 
of  500?.  per  annum  during  his  five  years’  stay  at  Algiers,  with 
a  further  500?.  for  each  year  during  which  he  preserves  peace 
with  them.  The  committee  agree  to  the  two  first,  but  the 
last  is  extraordinary  and  unusual.  They  have  desired  me 
to  acquaint  the  King  with  it,  and  if  he  does  not  approve, 
some  other  person  must  be  found,  it  being  necessary  to  despatch 
one  with  speed.  But  if  his  Majesty  gives  leave  to  make  the 
best  terms  we  can  with  Mr.  Baker,  the  Lords  think  we  cannot 
find  so  fit  a  man. 

Col.  Beveridge  desires  a  commission  for  Mr.  Matthew 
Moncrife,  to  be  ensign  of  Lieut.  Col.  Moncrife’s  company  in  his 
regiment.  2  pp.  Letter  Booh  I,  p.  19. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  21.  Whitehall.- — I  send  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
relating  to  the  Artillery  Company  which  I  received  from 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  signed  by  the  King,  but  which  I  did  not 
countersign  because  the  King  had  given  me  no  orders  about 
it,  and  it  was  so  blotted  and  interlined  that  it  was  not  fit  to 
pass.  If  his  Majesty  pleases  to  sign  this,  I  will  despatch  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Lee  has  a  son,  a  volunteer  in  Ireland,  whom 
the  King  has  been  desired  to  prefer.  I  pray  you  to  remind 
his  Majesty  of  him.  The  Bishop  of  Londonderry  is  dead, 
as  my  Lord  Mazareen  tells  me.  M.  cl’  Alefelt  desires  payment 
of  an  order  from  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  for  3,000?.,.  to  be 
deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  Danish  forces.  I  pray  you 
to  remind  the  King  of  this  also,  as  it  might  be  a  convenience 
to  deduct  it  from  the  next  money  sent  to  Ireland,  f  v. 
Ibid.  p.  21. 

Enclosing, 

Extracts  from  foreign  letters. 

M.  c?’  Echhart.  The  English  troops  want  their  pay  &c. 
[Margin.  The  Queen  has  desired  Sir  J.  Loivther  to 
take  what  care  could  be  had  in  it,  and  the  rather  as 
M.  Schulenberg  writes  that  without  money  from 
England,  he  can  go  no  further.] 

Mr.  Molesworth.  Has  received  orders  not  to  pay  the 
25,000  crowns,  and  told  them  to  Count  Raventlau. 

[  Margin .  Since  Mr.  Molesworth  has  been  so  indiscreet 
as  to  tell  his  orders,  and  M.  d’  Alefelt  has  been  with 
me  to  complain,  this  is  another  argument  why  the 
King  should  pay  the  money.  The  best  excuse  would 
be  that  Mr.  Molesworth,  without  order  or  even  mention¬ 
ing  it,  had  taken  up  the  money  from  Mr.  Tigh,  at  which 
the  King  had  reason  to  be  offended,  and  ordered 
Mr.  Molesworth  not  to  proceed  but  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.] 
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He  has  communicated  to  Amerongen  the  terms  which  the 
Danes  agreed  to  last  year.  [ Margin .  These  terms  are 
much  the  same  with  those  lately  received  from  M. 
d’Alefeldt  and  by  the  King’s  order  sent  to  Lord 
Dursley.  As  it  will  not  be  proper  to  have  the  same 
thing  treated  at  the  same  time  at  the  Hague  and 
Copenhagen,  the  Queen  desires  me  to  write  to  Lord 
Dursley  about  d’  Amerongen’s  instructions,  that  they 
may  be  suspended  and  transacted  at  the  Hague.] 

Mr.  Duncomb.  The  Swedes  have  received  an  affront 
in  Portugal.  [Margin.  He  does  not  say  what  it 
was.] 

Mr.  Cox.  About  the  disposal  of  the  2,00(ff.  [Margin. 
In  answer  to  demand  for  an  account  of  what  he  carried 
with  him.]  And  hopes  his  bill  of  extraordinaries 
will  be  allowed.  [Margin.  In  the  late  establishment 
for  extraordinaries  to  foreign  ministers,  there  is  none 
for  Switzerland,  so  I  can  allow  nothing  without  his 
Majesty’s  order.] 

Also  List  of  other  papers.  2  pp.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  21. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  21.  Whitehall. — “This  day  Mr.  Ferguson 
appeared  at  the. King’s  Bench  barr  in  order  to  be  discharged 
from  his  bail.  The  court  has  deferred  it  to  another  day, 
that  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor  may  attend  ;  but  I  have 
not  heard  any  thing  from  Scotland  since  your  Majesty’s 
departure,  tho  Sir  William  Lockhart  sent  an  express  to  my 
Lord  Melvill  on  Thursday  was  fortnight  and  went  himselfe 
this  day  fortnight,  promising  to  send  me  an  account  of  the 
informations  against  Mr.  Ferguson,  without  which  he  was 
told  there  could  be  no  proceeding  nor  indeed  could  he  be 
kept  in  prison  or  his  bail  continued.  I  cannot  imagine  my 
Lord  Melville  would  neglect  a  matter  of  this  importance,  and 
yet  it  must  be  so  unless  their  letters  have  been  intercepted. 

“  Since  the  news  of  your  Majesty’s  arrivall  in  Ireland,  the 
prayer  for  your  happy  success  was  read  by  the  protestant 
chaplain  at  Somersett  House  till  Monday  last  and  then  my 
Lord  Feversham  forbid  it.  This  the  Committee  being  informed 
of,  they  considered  what  advice  humbly  to  offer  to  the  Queen 
upon  it,  whether  to  send  to  the  Queen  Dowager  or  my  Lord 
Feversham  about  it.  The  first  was  not  thought  proper  because 
the  protestant  chapell  at  Somersett  House  is  not  owned  by 
the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  minister  has  no  allowance  from 
her  but  is  paid  by  her  protestant  servants,  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  most  expedient  to  send  to  my  Lord  Feversham 
to  cause  that  prayer  to  be  constantly  read,  and  this  resolution 
was  the  rather  taken  because  if  the  Queen  Dowager  should 
hereupon  forbid  that  protestant  chapell  on  pretext  that 
by  her  articles  of  marriage  she  is  not  obliged  to  allow  it  (as 
was  hinted  she  might  do),  this  would  be  a  good  occasion  to 
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pursue  that  resolution  which  your  Majesty  had  once  taken  a 
little  before  your  going  away.  All  this  was  humbly  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Queen,  who  very  highly  and  justly  resented 
the  proceedings  of  my  Lord  Feversham  and  commanded 
me  to  send  for  him  and  tell  him  her  Majesty’s  displeasure 
in  the  harshest  terms  I  could  express  it,  which  I  did  very 
punctually  to  his  great  mortification,  and  tho  nothing  can 
be  said  in  his  excuse,  yet  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Majesty 
what  he  alledges  to  extenuate  his  fault  :  That  he  thought  this 
prayer  had  been  appointed  only  for  publick  chapells,  that 
however  on  Wendsday  last  which  was  the  fast  day,  he  directed 
to  be  read  not  only  this  prayer  but  also  the  whole  office  for 
the  day.  That  upon  notice  that  the  Committee  had  sent 
for  the  chaplain  on  Thursday,  he  imagining  the  reason  of  it 
ordered  him  never  to  omitt  that  prayer,  but  after  all  as  the 
best  plea  he  can  make,  he  acknowledges  his  folly  and  hopes 
it  will  not  have  a  worse  name,  and  as  humbly  implored  her 
Majesty’s  pardon. 

“  The  letters  which  I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Cox 
(which  I  have  enclosed  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell)  will  shew 
your  Majesty  the  further  necessity  of  your  speedy  resolution 
about  the  affair  of  Savoy  ;  my  Lord  Dursley  says  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  allies  intending  to  send  him  assistance  by 
their  troops,  that  which  is  clieifly  hoped  for  from  your 
Majesty  and  the  States  is  money,  and  my  Lord  Dursley  is 
desired  to  press  it,  and  tho  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  I  humbly 
reminded  your  Majesty  of  the  4,000  men  intended  by  the 
project  to  be  raised  in  Swizzerland,  which  might  be  employed 
in  succour  of  Savoy  ;  yet  since  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
time  spent  before  this  treaty  with  the  Swisse  can  be  concluded 
and  the  men  raised,  and  since  the  present  conjuncture  requires 
expedition,  I  humbly  offer  it  to  your  Majesty’s  consideration, 
whether  a  monthly  supply  of  money  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
at  least  till  you  can  send  him  those  troopes,  may  not  be  necessary 
both  for  his  present  support  and  to  enable  him  to  promote  the 
design  of  entering  into  France.”  24  pp.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  23. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  22.  Loughbrickan.* — We  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  good  news  both  from  Savoy  and  the  Mediterranean. 

For  Sir  Wm.  Hussey’s  excuses  to  delay  his  journey  to 
Constantinople,  we  do  not  approve  thereof,  and  therefore 
require  that  he  hasten,  as  we  have  already  ordered.  As  for 
the  Sieur  Gautier,  whom  we  sent  to  Switzerland,  you  may 
send  him  orders  to  return  back  unlesse  you  see  some  good 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  You  may  give  to  Major  Dillon  the 
commission  writt  for  by  Sir  George  St.  George,  to  be  captain 
of  Alsop’s  company,  with  the  brevet  of  Major.  .  .  . 

“  We  have  just  now  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant, 
as  we  were  encamping  on  the  hills  of  Loughbrickan.  .  .  . 


*  Loughbrickland,  co.  Down. 
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Wei  approve  the  orders  which  the  Queen  hath  given  to  our 
Vice  Admiral!  Killigrew,  but  cannot  certainly  determine  how 
htt.  it  will  be  to  call  him  home  .  .  .  untill  we  know  the  full 
event  of  his  late  engagement  with  the  French,  and  whether 
he  be  too  much  disabled  thereby  to  keep  thos  seas.”  Signed 
at  trie  top.  Countersigned  by  Southwell.  Sealed  with  the  royal 
arms.  1  p. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  op  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  22.  Camp  near  Loughbrickan.— His  Majesty 
gives  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  except  about  Mr.  Fuller’s 
reward  and  his  coming  for  Ireland,  about  which  I  am  to  speak 
to  Lord  Sidney. 

We  came  here  from  Hillsborough  to-day,  and  met  with  a 
little  ill  news  from  Newry  ;  about  thirty  of  our  men  being  killed 
and  wounded  ‘  in  advancing  too  neare  the  enemy  towards 
Dundalk.”  We  hear  that  King  James  is  at  Belew  Castle 
with  20,000  men,  and  is  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the 
two  French  lieut.  generals  and  the  Duke  of  Tirconnell.  Sarsfield 
is  about  the  Navan  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men  more. 
His  Majesty  is  now  encamped  with  16  regiments  of  foot, 
32  squadrons  of  horse  and  7  of  dragoons,  and  expects  more. 
The  two  armies  are  about  sixteen  miles  asunder.  His  Majesty 
is  well  pleased  that  the  Cornish  business  amounts  to  no  more. 
He  will  not  determine  as  to  Sir  Joseph  Tredenham’s  request 

because  the  party  is  not  dead,”  but  when  he  is,  I  will  move 
the  King  again.  We  have  no  news  of  our  Commissioners, 
nor  of  the  printer,  nor  of  my  bed  or  tents.  So  you  may 
think  “  how  a  man  here  fares  upon  the  naked  mountains.” 
I  send  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Dover  to  Major-General 
Kirke  [seep.  297  above],  “His  Majesty  is  not  very  free  to  consent 
as  to  the  granting  him  a  passport  for  Ostend,  but  whereas  we 
thought  his  Lordship’s  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  French,  a 
deserter  tells  us  that  he  heard  it  was  by  contentions  with  the 
Irish.”  Signed.  2\  pp. 

The  Earl  op  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  22.  Whitehall. — -The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
brought  by  express  from  the  captain  of  the  Crown  will  tell 
your  Majesty  of  the  French  fleet’s  being  on  our  coasts.  A 
letter  from  Plymouth  states  that  they  were  seen  off  Loo, 
between  Falmouth  and  Plymouth,  at  five  o’clock  that  evening. 
I  also  enclose  an  account  of  the  fleet,  showing  what  force 
Lord  Torrington  may  have  to  oppose  them.  His  lordship 
was  yesterdaj^  at  St.  Helens,  but  meant  to  sail  with  the  first 
wind.  An  express  is  gone  to  give  him  notice  of  the  French 
fleet  and  order  him  to  sail  with  all  possible  expedition.  2\  pp. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  26. 

The  Earl  op  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  June  23.  Near  Dunnose,  3  p.m. — “  By  severall 
expresses  I  have  had  notice  yesterday  and  to-day  of  the  French 
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fleet’s  sayling  eastward  ;  the  latest  is  dated  8  o’clock  this 
morning  and  sayes  they  were  at  an  anchor  in  Compton  Bay 
at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  number  120.  Wee  sayled 
this  morning,  but  the  wind  taking  us  short  wee  are  anchored 
not  far  from  Dunnose  ;  if  the  French  have  continued  theyr 
station  wee  are  not  above  five  leagues  asunder.  Owr  fleet 
consists  of  fifty  men  of  war  and  twenty  fire  ships,  theyrs 
by  what  I  can  leame  is  seventy-seven  men  of  war  strong  and 
thirty  fire  ships  ;  the  ods  are  great  and  you  knou  it  is  not 
my  fault.  To-morrow  probably  will  be  the  desiding  day  ; 
lett  them  tremble  at  the  consequence  whose  fault  it  was  the 
fleet  is  noe  stronger  ;  for  my  part  I  will  by  God  Almighties 
help  doe  my  duty  and  I  hope  every  body  here  will  doe  soe 
too.  If  wee  are  to  expect  any  more  Dutch  I  hope  they  will 
be  hastened  to  us  ;  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  come  tyme 
enough  for  a  share  because  the  sea  is  subject  to  accidents  ; 
wee  have  as  yet  but  eighteen  with  us,  after  all  de  Wildes  great 
promises.”  1J  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  24.  Camp  on  the  hills  of  Loughbrickan. — 
We  have  yours  of  the  18th,  with  those  from  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy  and  Holstein.  “  We  have  ordered  a  land  answer  to 
be  prepared  for  the  former,  and  we  are  willing  to  enter  into 
an  allyance  with  him,  according  as  the  House  of  Austria  have 
in  their  late  stipulation  agreed.  For  what  concerns  the  30,000 
crowns  a  month  which  that  Duke  expects,  we  are  of  opinion 
with  you  that  if  the  4,000  men  to  be  raised  at  our  charge  in 
Swizerland  were  now  in  a  readinesse,  either  to  march  to  the 
Duke’s  ayde  or  to  the  offence  of  France,  we  might  well  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  any  further  charge.  Andaltho’  we  would  have  Mr. 
Cox  come  but  slowly  to  the  promising  any  summe  at  all,  yet 
in  case  it  be  much  importuned,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Emperour  ought  to  bear  part  therein,  as  well  as  ourselves  and 
the  States.  And  we  could  wish  it  were  brought  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  10,000  crowns  a  month  for  each.  But  whereas  you 
observe  that  in  the  said  treaty  between  the  House  of  Austria 
and  the  Duke  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  poore 
Vodois,  we  on  our  parts  resolve  to  take  care  of  them,  in 
whatever  treaty  we  make  with  that  Duke.  And  upon  these 
heads  you  may  for  the  present  instruct  Mr.  Cox. 

“  You  may  lett  the  Spanish  ambassadour  know  we  have 
already  written  to  the  Electour  of  Brandenbourg  to  hasten  his 
march  to  the  Rhine,  and  that  we  are  content  at  his  intercession 
to  exchange  the  Popish  Bishopps  and  other  priests  who  are  in 
detention  there,  for  such  clergymen  and  other  protestants 
as  are  now  prisoners  on  this  syde,  and  we  leave  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  to  offer  you  somewhat  as  to  the  method  of  it.  We 
have  written  already  to  Sir  John  Lowther  about  paying  the 
20,000  crowns  which  the  Lord  Dursley  is  soe  earnest 
for. 
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“  As  for  Du  Close,  we  think  it  best  that  he  onely  have  a 
reward  for  the  present,  and  no  setled  pension  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Durell  ;  and  as  for  Fuller  ...  let  him 
have  some  money  to  bring  him  over,  and  then  the  Lord  Sydney 
will  put  us  in  mind  what  may  fitly  be  done  for  him  on 
this  side.”  Signed  at  the  top.  Countersigned  by  Southwell. 

2  pp. 


Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  24.  Camp  upon  Loughbrikan  hills. — “  In  the 
exchange  between  the  Popish  Bishopps  and  priests  who  are 
there  for  some  protestants  in  Ireland,  his  Majesty  would 
have  the  matter  arise  wholy  from  them,  and  that  some  of  them 
should  for  the  rest  sett  forth  by  letter  to  Dublin  how,  by  inter¬ 
session  of  the  Spanish  ambassadour,  they  had  gain’d  their 
point.”  Let  them  give  their  number  and  qualities  that  some 
estimate  may  be  made  how  many  to  demand  in  lieu  of  them. 
“  But  forasmuch  as  we  are  told  of  menaces  to  murther  those 
who  were  taken  at  Gala  way,  who  lye  under  sentence  of  death, 
in  case  of  any  surprising  accidents,  the  ambassadour  should 
advise  those  that  write  to  advertise  the  hazard  they  run  if 
any  outrage  befall  the  English.” 

His  Majesty  rode  yesterday  four  miles  beyond  the  Newry, 
and  wTas  perhaps  within  four  miles  of  King  James  and  his 
army,  and  upon  the  spot  where  the  skirmish  was  the  day 
before.  Though  we  lost  about  thirty  men  we  believe  that  it 
prevented  a  design  upon  the  Newry.  King  James  last  night 
retired  to  his  last  year’s  camp  nearer  to  Ardee,  and  has  left 
Dundalk  unburned. 

One  of  my  spies  from  Dublin  has  brought  a  large  account 
of  matters  there,  which  the  King  is  now  perusing.  “  It  was 
it  seems  a  high  contention  between  the  Earle  of  Dover  and 
Count  Lausan  which  occasioned  the  Earle’s  disgrace.”  I  am 
employing  another  spy  to  Dublin,  who  shall  “  try  if  Crosby  have 
deceived  us.  The  inclosed  is  the  4th  letter  he  wrote  to  me, 
.  .  .  and  it  dos  not  look  as  if  the  man  had  intentions  to  be 
nought.”  I  also  send  a  letter  which  Monsr.  Genkle  had  at 
Carlisle,  “  and  he  brought  me  a  French  Colonell,  who  being 
lately  quartered  in  Yorkeshier  had  oppertunity  to  observe 
how  the  Earle  of  Exeter  did  assotiate  himself  with  the  factious 
people  of  that  country,  and  how  much  he  deserves  to  have 
a  strict  eye  kept  over  his  actions.” 

My  son  sends  Mr.  Warr  what  occurs  here.  A  good  part 
of  the  army  marches  towards  the  Newry  to-morrow,  but  his 
Majesty  stays  till  the  next  day.  We  have  heard  this  after¬ 
noon  great  shooting  from  about  Carhngford,  and  are  somewhat 
concerned  to  know  what  the  meaning  is.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal  are  now  come,  and  so  are  the  printers 
and  my  goods,  which  I  did  but  too  much  want.  Signed. 
3  pp. 
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The  Privy  Council. 

1690,  June  24.  Council  Chamber  in  Whitehall.— Warrant 
to  the  Keeper  of  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  to^  receive 
into  his  custody  the  person  of  James  Graham  esquire,  “charged 
with  high  treason  in  abetting  and  adhering  to  his  Majesty’s 
enemies,”  and  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  until  he  shall 
be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.  Twenty-one  signatures. 
Seal. 

Dune  of  Tyrconnell  to  Queen  Mary  of  Modena.* 

[1690,]  June  24.  o.s.  Ardee  Camp. — “  Our  flying  lady 
is  returned  hither  last  night,  and  [sic]  Buckingham,  who  brought 
me  the  honour  of  your  Majesty’s  letter  of  the  13th.  I  have 
yet  had  no  time  to  have  much  discourse  with  her,  being  come 
hither  last  night,  with  our  army  from  Dundalk,  where  we 
arriv’d  but  late,  after  a  troublesome  and  long  march.  But 
by  the  little  I  heard  from  her,  I  find  no  great  difference  in  the 
affairs  there  ;  she  sayes  the  P[rince]  of  0[range]  is  hated  and 
despis’d,  has  no  money,  and  that  the  King’s  freinds  are  in 
good  heart,  and  much  desire  his  presence  at  the  head  of  a 
good  army,  all  which  is  very  well.  But  this  we  daily  hear 
from  all  sides,  and  what  good  it  will  doe  us  I  know  not,  if 
the  King  be  not  landed  there  with  an  army,  to  make  the 
right  use  of  the  good  will  of  those  people,  that  promist  to 
serve  him,  when  he  comes  amongst  them,  of  which  I  doe  not 
see  soe  much  as  the  least  probability,  if  the  French  fleet 
doe  not  beate  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  which  we  hear 
are  joyned,  and  if  that  be,  I  question  whether  either  side 
will  be  very  desirous  of  engageing,  both  being  very  sensible 
of  the  dangerous  consequence  would  follow  the  losse  of  a 
battle,  which  makes  me  conclude  there  will  be  no  great 
matter  done  at  sea  this  summer,  and  that  the  French  fleet 
will  returne  early  into  their  ports  and  soe  content  themselves 
with  haveing  shewed  themselves  in  the  Channell.  And  as  for 
S.  Georges  Channell,  and  those  frigats  which  your  Majestie 
is  pleased  to  mention  we  may  hope  for,  Mr.  Doe  gives  me 
no  account  of  other  then  some  vessells  charged  with  corne, 
linnen,  and  armes  &c.  all  which  will  be  very  welcome,  because 
they  are  much  wanted  ;  whenever  the  frigotts  come  they  will 
be  very  usefull,  but  they  had  been  much  more,  had  they  been 
here  these  last  two  months,  for  the  reasons  I  soe  often  writ  to 
your  Majestie.  But  alass,  what  can  you  help  it,  you  toyle  and 
trouble  yourself  continually,  and  vex  yourself,  and  your  poor 
freinds  doe  soe  too,  because  they  are  sensible  what  you  suffer 
for  them.  However,  if  it  be  any  consolation  to  you  to  know 
that  every  man  in  this  army  and  kingdom  dos  not  only 
pitty  you,  and  share  in  all  your  discontents,  but  love  and 
admire  you,  more  then  is  possible  to  express,  and  are  as 
much  convinced  (as  Irish  understandings  are  capable  of 

*  Taken  with  others  of  Tyrconnell’s  papers,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
See  pp.  339,  345,  353  below.  For  “the  flying  lady,”  see  p.  344. 
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being)  that  no  age  has  ever  produc’d  any  Queen  or  other 
woman  like  you,  this  is  soe  great  a  truth,  that  it  cannot 
look  like  flattery,  tho’  it  came  from  a  man  that  loves  it  more 
than  I  doe.  But  I  will  say  no  more  of  this  kind,  for  I  know 
you  care  not  for  it.  Your  application  to  all  the  King’s 
concernes  are  very  great,  and  no  less  to  that  of  Scotland, 
tno  I  feare  what  you  doe  for  that  country  will  tume  to  noe 
great  account,  if  our  freind  Jones  his  negotiation  dos  not 
succeed,  for  the  Highlanders  of  themselves  are  able  to  doe 
no  more  then  preserve  a  name  of  the  King’s  party  in  Scotland, 
which  is  still  considerable,  and  ought  to  be  encourag’d,  untill 
the  King  is  able  to  help  them  more  considerably.  But  of 
those  affairs  nor  of  any  other  mentioned  in  your  last  letter, 
I  have  not  yet  discoursed  with  the  King  (tho’  I  am  to  doe 
it  this  afternoon)  he  haveing  his  letters  but  last  night,  and 
the  express  being  just  a  goeing,  that  I  cannot  by  this  give 
your  Majesty  any  account  of  them.  But  I  am,  Madam,  to 
treat  of  an  other  matter,  which  will  require  your  attention 
and  patience,  and  your  pardoning  the  liberty  1  take,  nakedly 
to  represent  the  condition  of  this  kingdom,  upon  which  will 
depend  much  of  that  of  all  our  future  happinesse  or  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  P[rince]  of  0[range]  upon  Saturday  last  was 
senight  landed  at  Belfast,  with  the  last  of  all  the  troops  that 
were  design’d  for  the  conquest  of  this  country,  which  we 
are  morally  certain  are  effective  men  no  less  then  40,000 
horse,  foot  and  dragoons  (I  meane  all  that  he  has  now  in  this 
Kingdom)  and  has  been  since  hard  at  worke  to  loose  no  time 
to  come  up  to  us,  for  as  it  is  his  business  to  force  us  to  a  battle, 
soe  it  is  ours  to  avoid  it  all  we  can,  but  in  cases  of  the  last 
extremity,  or  that  we  may  at  least  see  a  great  probabilyty 
of  beating  him,  which  I  doe  confess  I  doe  not  yet,  nor  anybody 
else  I  converse  with,  but  much  the  contrary,  for  he  is  provided 
of  all  things  to  subsist  their  army,  they  are  numerous,  they 
are  most  of  them  old  disciplind  troops,  they  are  paid  in  gold 
and  silver.  In  short,  they  want  nothing.  Let  it  not  dis¬ 
hearten  you,  Madam,  tho  I  tell  you  the  truth  (that  is)  we 
cannot  much  brag  of  haveing  much  of  these  things,  for  we 
want  all  things,  and  if  we  can  make  in  all  25,000  men,  it  will 
be  the  most,  old  and  new  troops,  well  and  ill  armed,  and  that 
which  is  worse,  we  have  not  above  a  months  bread  to  subsist, 
if  corne  come  not  out  of  France  to  us.  Then  the  next  question 
will  be,  what  will  you  doe,  will  you  suffer  the  Prince  of  0[range] 
to  march  up  to  your  capitall  Citty  of  Dublin,  and  possess 
himself  of  it,  which  will  soe  dishearten  your  own  army,  and 
which  will  loose  you  all  your  reputation  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  where  the  small  magazines  you  have  will  be 
lost,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  will  sound  no  better 
than  the  rest  &c.  will  be  said  of  one  side. 

“  Then  comes  the  other  side  and  cry,  that  it  is  true  all  this, 
but  adds,  that  [sic]  if  it  be  not  worth  consideration,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  being  soe  much  superior  to  you  in  the  number  and 
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goodness  of  his  troops,  his  being  provided  of  all  things  necessary 
to  make  them  subsist,  the  ill  condition  of  his  affaires  in 
England,  if  he  doe  not  make  himself  Master  of  this  Kingdom 
before  November  next,  that  he  must  be  ruin’d  and  deserted 
by  his  Allyes  abroad ;  that  the  air  of  the  country  being  soe 
contrary  to  the  English  and  other  strangers,  that  it  may  be 
hoped  this  next  winter  will  bring  the  same  distempers  amongst 
them  that  Mr.  Schonberg  had  the  last.  That  if  the  French 
fleet  should  beat  the  Dutch,  they  may  transport  the  King 
into  England,  or  at  least  soe  supply  him  here  ;  a  thousand 
other  things  may  be  said  as  reasonable  as  all  this,  besides  all 
his  freinds’  advice  out  of  France  not  to  hazard  the  battle  if 
possible  to  avoid  it.  By  all  this  Madam,  you  will  guess  I 
am  for  these  last  opinions,  tho  the  King  be  not,  for  I  think 
Dublin’s  losse  to  us  is  not  of  that  consequence  as  he  apprehends 
it,  and  whoever  is  Master  of  this  kingdom  will  be  soe  of  Dublin 
without  any  trouble.  To  conclude,  if  you  venture  the  battle 
and  loose  it,  you  are  ever  lost  to  all  intents,  England,  France 
and  all  the  world  will  desert  and  despise  you,  and  you  will 
be  blamed  for  your  conduct,  be  it  never  soe  good,  whereas 
if  you  can  preserve  your  small  Army  from  being  beaten,  you 
have  a  hundred  chances  for  you,  and  whoever  has  time  has 
life,  says  the  country  proverb.  After  all  this  if  I  see  any 
reasonable  probability  of  beating  the  P[rince]  of  0[range], 
I  am  not  for  declineing  the  battle,  but  if  I  doe  not,  I  confess 
I  am  not  for  ventureing  the  losse  of  all,  to  preserve  a  place 
which  you  must  loose  as  soon  as  the  battle  is  lost,  and  which 
I  think  is  not  of  that  consequence  to  us,  as  is  said.”  Copy. 
4  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  24. — The  enclosed  from  Lord  Torrington  [see 
p.  307  above ]  will  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  the  state  of  both 
the  French  fleet  and  your  own.  I  presume  there  has  been 
no  battle  to-day,  as  it  is  past  twelve  at  night  and  we  have 
no  news. 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  writes  from  Cadiz  on  May  26  [see 
above  undev  that  date\  that  he  had  chased  the  Toulon  squadron 
and  took  one  of  the  convoys,  but  the  rest  got  away.  We  may 
hope  he  is  now  in  the  Channel,  and  if  he  could  reach  the  fleet, 
would  secure  to  your  Majesty  a  great  victory  ;  but  if  Mr.  Russell’ 
Sir  Richard  Haddock  and  some  others  can  judge  of  the  un¬ 
certain  events  of  war,  your  Majesty  may  expect  very  good 
success  from  the  ships  now  together.  However,  nothing 
is  neglected  to  re-inforce  the  fleet  or  repair  any  misfortune  ; 
orders  are  sent  to  the  ships  at  Plymouth  to  make  all  haste 
to  the  fleet,  scouts  to  the  Land’s  End  to  advertize  Sir  C.  Shovell 
to  do  the  like,  and  the  second  and  third  rates  at  Portsmouth 
will  be.  made  ready  to  sail  with  the  men  of  such  ships  as  may 
come  in  maimed.  I  have  also  sent  a  letter  to  Dover,  to 
desire  any  Dutch  ships  that  may  come,  to  hasten  to  the  fleet, 
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and  though  it  is  impossible  to  sail  from  the  East  and  West 
with  the  same  wind,  yet  we  may  expect  that  one  way  or  the 
other  Lord  Torrington  may  be  considerably  strengthened. 

I  presume  your  Majesty  will  not  be  displeased  with  delaying 
the  march  of  your  Guards  till  we  know  the  issue  of  this  sea 
fight.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of 
the  maritime  counties  to  hold  the  Militia  in  readiness,  but 
not  to  be  drawn  together  unless  in  case  of  insurrection  or 
an  attempt  of  the  French  to  land.  But  these  military  matters 
you  will  know  better  from  Lord  Marlborough. 

To  prevent  disturbance,  the  Privy  Council  have  ordered 
the  apprehension  of  the  dangerous  persons,  whereof  a  list 
is  inclosed.  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  Charles  Turner  are  already 
seized.  Mr.  Crone  will  be  executed  to-morrow,  unless  he  will 
make  a  discovery,  “  which  he  has  not  yet  done,  being  flattered 
by  his  friends  with  the  hopes  of  life,  which  he  sent  last  night 
to  me  to  beg  of  the  Queen  ;  and  I  have  returned  him  this 
answer,  that  he  must  not  expect  it  till  he  will  deserve  it.  But 
least  he  should  still  be  deceived  by  some  that  goe  to  him, 
my  Lords  of  the  Committee  have  desired  the  Queen  to  reprieve 
him  till  Thursday  morning,  in  case  he  should  be  willing  to 
discover  when  he  comes  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  I 
have  given  this  warrant  to  the  sheriff  himself,  which  he  is 
not  to  produce  till  he  be  at  Tyburne  ;  for  as  all  men  think 
he  can,  so  my  Lords  conclude  he  will  declare  his  knowledge 
rather  then  dye.” 

The  Queen  has  given  a  commission  to  my  Lord  President, 
Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  be  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  Somerset,  but  only  to  continue  till  your  Majesty  declare 
your  pleasure. 

Lord  Feversham  has  desired  me  to  acquaint  the  Queen 
that,  if  she  wishes,  the  Queen  Dowager  will  go  to  Windsor. 
“  I  guess  she  is  apprehensive  of  some  disturbance  here,  tho’ 
’tis  said  by  my  Lord  Feversham  that  she  would  avoid  all 
occasions  of  jealousy  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  Government. 
The  Queen  does,  and  I  presume  your  Majesty  will  approve 
of  it,  but  her  Majesty  has  given  no  answer  yet,  because  at 
this  time,  tis  not  convenient  to  remove  any  troupes  from  other 
necessary  stations.” 

The  Spanish  ambassador  tells  me  that  Count  Berka  has 
acquainted  the  Congress  with  a  proposal  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  the  Emperor,  to  send  8,000  men  to  the  Rhine, 
as  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  “so  as”  he  may  be  treated  as  such 
and  have  winter  quarters  there,  but  as  the  consequence  may  be 
a  rupture  with  France,  he  desires  the  alliance  with  your 
Majesty  and  the  States  to  be  immediately  concluded.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  this  from  Lord  Dursley,  but  have 
written,  by  direction  of  the  Committee,  to  Mr.  Molesworth 
to  proceed  with  the  treaty  upon  his  former  orders  and  in 
concert  with  M.  Amerongen,  “  save  only  that  the  article 
relating  to  commerce  with  France  (the  chief  point  that  was 
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scrupled)  should  be  to  this  effect,  that  during  this  warr  they 
should  not  trade  thither  in  any  other  manner  then  what 
should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  Hague  ;  and  I  have  writt  to 
my  Lord  Dursley  to  desire  the  States  to  supersede  their  orders 
to  Mr.  Amerongen  to  adjust  the  matter  of  commerce  with 
France  at  Copenhagen,  that  it  may  be  setled  with  Denmark 
as  well  as  Sweden  at  the  Hague.” 

If  this  account  be  true,  I  presume  your  Majesty  will  no 
longer  delay  the  payment  of  the  25,000  crowns  to  Denmark, 
but  in  this  I  shall  await  your  Majesty’s  pleasure.  3|  pp. 
Letter  Booh  I,  p.  26. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  24.  Whitehall. — I  always  enclose  the  Queen’s 
letters  to  the  King  in  mine,  either  to  him  or  to  you.  She 
believes,  as  I  do,  that  she  did  not  write  on  the  12th,  as  she 
had  writ  the  day  before  by  an  express.  Mr.  Baker  expresses 
great  inclination  to  serve  the  King  as  consul  at  Algiers,  but 
says  the  Dutch  consul  there  has  an  allowance  of  3,000  crowns 
per  annum,  and  he  hopes  he  may  deserve  as  much  from 
England.  We  “  minutely  ”  expect  news  of  an  action.  1  v. 
Ibicl.  p.  31. 

Enclosing, 

Notes  of  letters  from  Ambassadors. 

Lord  Dursley.  Tin  sold  in  Holland  &c.  \Margin.  It 
has  lately  been  sold  at  England  at  455  ;  is  now  about 
505.  If  it  were  at  31.,  its  utmost  price  of  late  years, 
the  Kang  would  be  a  considerable  gainer.  I '  have 
acquainted  the  Treasury  with  it.] 

The  States  agree  to  give  the  Duke  of  Savoy  10,000  crowns 
per  month  &c.  [Margin.  20,000  crowns  per  month. 

I  formerly  desired  his  Majesty’s  resolution,  which  pray 
remind  him  of.]  1  p.  Ibid.  p.  32. 

The  Queen  to  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 

1690,  June  26.  Whitehall.— Ordering  him  to  stay  the 
ordinary  mail  going  to  Scotland,  and  also  all  expresses  and 
travellers  thither,  unless  they  have  a  pass  from  herself  or 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  is  to  give  account  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  said  Earl,  with  the  names  of  all  persons  so  stayed 
by  him.  f  p.  Entry  Booh,  p.  81. 

Also, 

A  like  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Carlisle. 


The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 

1690,  June  26. — Sending  the  above  letter,  and  asking  how 
many  mails  have  been  sent  from  Scotland  to  England  during 
the  last  three  weeks.  J  p.  Ibid .  p.  82. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Governor  of  Carlisle. 

1690  June  26.— Sending  the  Queen’s  letter,  and  explaining 
that  only  the  Scotch  letters  are  to  be  stopped  ;  the  bag  for 
Kirkcudbright  or  Port  Patrick  with  the  Irish  letters  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  hindrance.  }  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  82. 

J  he  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  26.  Sovereign,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Every 
day  since  my  last  we  have  lain  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet. 
Admiral  Evertsen  joined  us  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning  with  the  day  we  got  under  sail  with  55  men  of  war 
and  20  fire-ships,  intending  to  attack  the  French,  but  the 
morning  proved  so  hazy  that  we  had  to  anchor  again.  When 
it  cleared  we  saw  the  French  fleet  in  a  line  under  sail  about 
three  leagues  to  the  windward.  “  Wee  gott  immediately  under 
sail  and  stood  upon  a  line  to  the  southward,  the  blew  having 
the  van.  The  wind  favouring  us  a  little,  I  saw  a  probability 
of  weathering  two  thirds  of  the  French  fleet,”  and  made  a 
sign  for  the  fleet  to  tack,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 
stood  directly  with  them  ;  the  French  tacked  and  stood  from 
us,  and  went  a  point  or  two  from  the  wind  till  night,”  when  both 
fleets  anchored.  It  is  unaccountable  why  they  shunned  us,  for 
though  many  of  their  ships  were  scattered,  “  they  had  enough 
in  a  body  to  have  given  us  more  then  sufficient  work.  I  do 
acknowledge  my  first  intention  of  attacldng  them  a  rashness  that 
will  admitt  of  no  better  excuse  then  that  though  I  did  beleeve 
them  stronger  then  wee  are,  I  did  not  beleeve  it  to  so  great  a 
degree.  .  .  .  Their  great  strength  and  caution  have  put  soberer 
thoughts  into  my  head,  and  has  made  mee  very  heartily  give 
God  thanks  they  declined  the  battle  yesterday,  and  indeed 
I  shall  not  think  my  self  very  unhappy  if  I  can  gett  rid  of  them 
without  fighting,  unless  it  may  be  upon  equaller  terms  then 
I  for  the  present  can  see  any  prospect  of.”  My  Council  of 
War  unanimously  agree  that  we  are  to  shun  fighting  if  they 
have  the  wind  of  us,  and  retire  if  we  cannot  otherwise  avoid 
it,  to  the  Gunfleet,  the  only  place  where  we  could,  make  our 
party  good  with  them. 

“  We  have  now  had  a  pretty  good  view  of  their  fleet,  which 
consists  of  near  if  not  quite  80  men  of  warr,  fitt  to  lye  in  the 
line,  and  30  fireships  ;  a  strength  that  puts  mee  besides  the 
hope  of  success  if  wee  should  fight,  and  really  may  not  only 
endanger  the  mine  of  the  fleet,  but  at  least  the  quiet  of  our 
country  too,”  for  they  being  masters  of  the  sea  could  do  many 
things  they  dare  not  attempt  while  there  is  a  possibility  of 
our  joining  Vice-Admiral  Killigrew,  which,  if  I  can  get  by 
them  to  the  westward,  I  mean  to  do.  If  not  I  shall  follow 
the  result  of  the  Council  of  War.  In  the  meantime,  pray  fit 
out  with  speed  any  ships  of  force  now  in  the  river  of  Chatham, 
and  order  the  ships  to  the  westward  to  Portsmouth.  “  Had  I 
been  beleeved  in  winter,  the  kingdom  had  not  received  this 
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insult,”  but  you  know  now  the  opinions  of  both  the  English 
and  Dutch  flag  officers  and  I  desire  you  to  assure  her  Ma  jesty 
that  whatever  she  commands  shall  be  done,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  will.  Signed.  2f  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Duke  [of  Hamilton].* * 

1690,  June  26.  Whitehall. — “  I  send  this  expresse  to 
acquaint  your  Grace  that  the  French  fleet  is  upon  our  coast, 
neare  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Earle  of  Torrington  is  very 
neare  them  with  a  brave  fleet  and  we  hourely  expect  an  account 
of  an  engagement,  in  which  we  have  great  reason  to  hope 
for  a  great  victory,  though  our  enemys  here  and  in  Scotland 
may  probably  think  this  a  proper  time  to  make  disturbances 
in  expectation  of  the  successe  of  the  French  fleet.  Wherefore 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  your  Grace  this  notice  that  you 
may  prevent  the  designes  of  such  disaffected  persons. 

“  I  must  also  once  more  tell  your  Grace  that  there  has  been 
no  letter  from  your  Grace  or  any  other  person  in  Scotland 
to  the  Queen  or  to  me  since  the  King’s  departure  for  Ireland, 
which  makes  me  apprehend  they  have  been  intercepted, 
and  the  rather  because  Sir  William  Lockart  knows  that  there 
can  be  no  way  of  detaining  Sir  John  Cochran  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
longer  then  till  the  last  day  of  this  terme,  unless  your  Grace 
sends  the  informations  that  are  against  them. 

“  I  hope  your  Grace  will  let  me  heare  from  you  upon  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  as  I  shall  constantly  give  your  Grace 
notice  of  such  here.” 

Postscript. — “  Mr.  Crone,  who  was  lately  attainted  here 
of  high  treason,  has  contest  that  he  brought  a  letter  lately 
from  the  late  Queen  directed  to  one  Peele  and  by  him  given 
to  Sir  Robert  Clarke,  which  enclosed  another  letter  to  three 
commissioners  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  remembers  onely 
the  name  of  one  Mongomery,  a  relation  of  the  Lord  Preston  ; 
it  was  an  answer  to  one  from  them  to  the  late  Queen  sent 
into  France  by  one  Hayes,  in  which  they  desired  commissions 
to  act  for  the  late  King.”  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  80. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  June  26.  Whitehall. — We  expect  every  minute  to 
hear  of  a  battle,  and  we  long,  too,  to  hear  of  the  King’s  good 
success  in  Ireland,  but  since  the  event  of  war  is  always  un¬ 
certain,  if  anything  happens  not  convenient  to  be  made  public, 
pray  send  an  express,  for  the  post  is  not  so  secure,  as  you 
know.  Charge  your  messenger  to  bring  no  other  letters, 
and  to  speak  with  none  by  the  way,  but  to  come  direct  to  me 
or  my  Lord  President.  £  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  36. 

Also, 

Short  note  of  the  same  date,  stating  that  he  has  sent 

his  letter  to  the  King  this  night  through  Scotland, 

*  Entered  as  to  the  Earl  of  Melville,  but  evidently  written  to  the  Duke. 
Probably  a  duplicate  was  sent  to  Melville.  See  Nottingham’s  letter  on  next  page. 
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as  the  surest  passage,  but  as  Hoylake  may  be  the  quicker 
way,  he  sends  a  short  letter  by  the  Chester  post,  and 
has  enclosed  it  in  this.  £  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  36. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  26. — The  fleets  lie  so  close  together  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  them  to  avoid  a  battle, 
and  we  expect  every  moment  to  hear  of  it.  Sir  Robert  Holmes 
wrote  at  six  o’clock  yesterday  morning  that  they  were  actually 
engaged,  but  letters  some  hours  later  from  Portsmouth  only 
say  there  must  be  a  fight  very  suddenly  ;  had  it  been  begun, 
they  must  have  heard  the  cannon. 

I  send  this  express  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  that  there 
are  apprehensions  of  the  French  having  sent,  or  designing 
to  send  some  frigates  with  their  galleys  into  the  Irish  seas. 
Your  Majesty  will  see  the  directions  of  the  Admiralty  here¬ 
upon  to  my  Lord  Torrington  by  the  enclosed,  and  in  the  mean 
time  will  judge  whether  any  care  should  be  taken  at  Belfast 
and  upon  the  Irish  coast. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Mr.  Crone’s  confession,*  made  to  me 
and  Lord  Monmouth  yesterday  morning,  the  day  appointed 
for  his  execution,  and  hereupon  he  is  reprieved  for  a  fortnight. 
“  Peel  is  taken,  who  ownes  as  much  as  is  there  said  of  him, 
and  addes  that  the  letters  were  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Robert 
Clarke  (whom  Crone  mistakes  for  Sir  James  Phillips),  and 
I  have  issued  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him.  And  this  after¬ 
noon  Crone  adds  that  the  three  commissioners  had  heretofore 
sent  to  the  late  Queen  to  assure  her  they  would  hinder  any 
forces  to  be  sent  by  your  Majesty  into  Scotland.  Your 
Majesty  can  best  tell  whether  any  persons  ever  advised  your 
Majesties  not  to  send  any  troops  thither,  or  opposed  their 
coming  in  the  Parliament  or  Council  of  Scotland,  for  if  any 
of  the  commissioners  did  so,  your  Majesty  may  conclude 
who  they  are  wdiose  name  Mr.  Crone  has  forgott.” 

I  have  sent  an  express  to  tell  Lord  Melvill  that  the  French 
fleet  is  upon  our  coast,  that  he  may  be  the  more  watchful 
against  the  attempts  of  disaffected  persons  in  Scotland,  who 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  the  French  fleet’s 
success  ;  and  I  have  sent  the  Queen’s  orders  to  the  Governor 
of  Berwick  to  stop  the  post  and  all  persons  going  for  Scotland. 
The  like  orders  are  sent  to  Carlisle,  except  that  the  packet 
for  Ireland  may  be  forwarded.  So  that  if  any  misfortune 
befalls  the  fleet  the  news  may  not-  be  carried  to  Scotland  save 
as  the  Queen  may  direct.  I  hope  to  have  the  informations 
against  Sir  John  Cochran  and  Mr.  Ferguson  at  the  return 
of  this  messenger,  for  as  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  at  all  from 
Lord  Melvill,  or  any  other  person  in  Scotland,  since  your 
Majesty  went  from  hence. 

Postscript. — Just  now,  being  12  at  night  I  have  received 
the  enclosed  account  from  Sir  Robert  Holmes.  2|  pp.  Ibid, 
p.  33.  _ _ _ 

*  Neither  Crone’s  confession  nor  Holmes’  letter  has  been  found  amongst  the 
papers. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  27.  Whitehall— The  enclosed  order  from 
the  Queen  was  prepared  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

Sir  William  Jennings  is  on  board  the  French  Admiral  and 
examined  some  prisoners  (taken  off  Weymouth  and  set  on 
shore  on  the  Isle  of  Wight)  what  the  number  of  our  fleet 
was. 

“They  saying  90  sail  of  men  of  warr,  he  was  in  great  rage 
and  threatened  to  hang  them  for  lying,  for  that  he  was  sure 
wee  had  but  30  ships  together,  for  the  Dutch  were  not  come, 
Killigrew  in  the  Streights  and  Shovell  in  the  Irish  seas.  .  .  . 
And  they  were  extremely  discouraged  upon  hearing  the 
salutes,  when  they  were  told  that  it  must  be  upon  the  arrivall 
of  the  Dutch  ships.”  We  hear  they  are  very  ill-manned, 
and  (though  of  this  your  Lordship  may  better  judge)  those 
who  were  very  near,  and  often  counted  their  fleet  say  there 
were  not  more  than  103  or  104  of  all  sorts,  and  not  above 
60  that  could  stand  in  a  line. 

The  ships  from  Plymouth,  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  and  all 
the  ships  returning  from  Ireland,  and  Vice  Admiral  Killigrew’s 
squadron  with  a  rich  fleet  of  merchant  men  must  all  be  near 
you,  and  were  you  to  retire  to  the  Gunfleet,  would  be  exposed 
to  inevitable  ruin,  besides  which  the  French  fleet  would  be 
able  to  go  to  Scotland,  where  we  have  too  good  reason  to 
apprehend  disturbances.  Copy.  If  pp. 

Enclosing, 

The  Queen’s  orders  to  Lord  Torrington. 

Her  Majesty  does  not  doubt  his  skill  and  conduct  in 
this  important  conjuncture,  but  thinks  the  consequence 
of  his  withdrawing  to  the  Gunfleet  would  be  so  fatal, 
that  she  rather  chooses  he  should,  upon  any  advantage 
of  the  wind,  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  in  case 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  westward  to  join 
any  ships  coming  from  that  direction,  he  is  by  no 
means  to  lose  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  “  whereby 
they  may  have  oportunities  of  makeing  attempts 
upon  the  shore,  or  in  the  rivers  of  Medway  or  Thames, 
or  gett  away  without  fighting.”  1|  pp.  Signed  at 
the  top.  Countersigned  by  Nottingham. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  June  28. — The  enclosed  are  copies  of  Lord  Torrington’s 
letter  to  me  [see  p.  315],  and  the  Queen’s  order  sent  by  advice  of 
the  Council.  By  her  command,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Torrington, 
with  the  ill  consequences  of  his  retreating  to  the  Gunfleet! 
[Repeats  ivhat  he  says  in  the  letter  above.] 

These  considerations  moved  the  Queen  to  what  is  presumed 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  your  Ma  jesty,  and  “  though  the 
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successe  of  the  engagement  should  be  with  some  disadvantage 
to  our  side,  yet  the  French  would  at  least  be  disabled  by  a 
hght  to  keep  the  seas  or  to  sett  out  another  fleet.”  It  is  also 
thought  that  the  French  are  not  so  strong  as  Lord  Torrington 
makes  them,  for  we  have  good  advice  that  they  have  not  more 
than  60  fighting  ships  ;  that  they  were  much  surprised  to 
find  so  great  a  fleet  together,  and  that  they  seemed  much 
concerned  on  hearing  the  salutes  on  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Evertse. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  indignation  of  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  at  not  fighting,  and  tho’  this  be  no  argument  for  a  battle, 
yet  when  all  the  sea  commanders  think  it  not  only  expedient 
to  give  battle,  but  also  declare  their  opinion  that  your  Ma  jesty’s 
fleet  is  superior  to  the  French  in  strength  though  not  equal 
in  number,  I  presume  your  Majesty  may  not  disapprove 
the  orders  to  Lord  Torrington.  This  day  came  the  ill  news 
of  the  defeat  of  Prince  Waldeck.  The  enclosed  letter  is  from 
himself,  and  will  give  your  Majesty  a  better  account  of  the 
battle  than  I  can.  Draft,  much  contracted,  partly  French, 
by  Lord  Nottingham.  1 f  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth. 

1690,  June  28.  Whitehall. — As  the  Committee  think  it 
very  necessary  for  your  Lordship  to  have  a  commission  to 
command  the  ship  now  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth,  “  altho’ 
Major  Bourne  have  one  too,”  it  will  now  be  sent  after  you, 
but  with  the  secrecy  which  you  desired  ;  “  that  if  you  cannot 
gett  the  ship  to  sea  time  enough  for  the  battle,  there  may  be 
no  notice  taken  of  it. 

“  Your  Lordship  will  oblige  me  in  sending  me  what  you 
hear  of  the  fleets.  ...  I  hope  my  Lord  Torrington’s  success 
will  prevent  the  hazzards  to  which  you  so  generously  expose 
your  selfe  for  your  country.”  Copy.  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  28.  Whitehall. — All  care  is  taken  for  fitting  out 
such  ships  at  Portsmouth  or  Chatham  as  are  in  any  forwardness. 

I  fear  they  cannot  be  manned,  but  if  any  of  yours  should  be 
disabled,  the  men  may  be  turned  over  to  them. 

“  My  Lord  Monmouth  has  very  generously  offered  his 
service  to  the  Queen,  and  is  gone  to  Portsmouth,  and  thinks 
he  shall  be  able  to  gett  out  a  ship  of  which  he  will  go  captaine. 

I  wish  he  may  be  able  to  compass  it.  .  .  I  again  wish  all 
successe  and  honour  to  your  conduct,  and  safety  to  your 
person.”  Copy.  1  p. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  28.  Portsmouth  Dock  Yards.  Believes  the 
fleets  are  not  yet  engaged,  but  has  this  afternoon  heard  two 
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or  three  broadsides,  which  they  judge  might  be  the  skirmishing 
of  some  of  the  scouts.  Signed.  1J  VP-  Seal  of  arms. 

Enclosing, 

Letter  from  Edward  Dumer  at  Dun-noze,  Isle  of  Wight, 
to  Sir  R.  Haddock  and  Thos.  Wiltshaw,  same  date. 
Stating  that  both  fleets  have  been  seen,  but  are  beheved 
now  to  be  gone  to  the  southward.  1  p. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  28.  Camp  near  Dundalk. — “  I  write  this  to 
your  Lordship  by  advance,  not  knowing  whither  the  King 
will  be  able  to  write  this  night,  tho’  he  intends  it.  He  left 
Loughbricklan  early  on  the  26th  and  came  that  day  before 
noon  to  Nury  [Newry],  and  incamped  in  the  fields  belowr 
the  towne  ;  the  foot  had  marcht  thether  the  night  before. 
Here  we  had  it  confirmed,  that  King  James  was  ritired  from 
Dundalk  to  Ardee,  and  so  we  found  it  ;  tho’  the  whole  passage 
to  that  place  was  mountainous,  so  as  an  other  enemy  might 
have  made  it  troublesome  to  have  reacht  Dundalk.  We 
also  found  this  place  handsomely  fortified,  tho’  by  the  ruin 
of  neer  all  the  houses  of  the  towne  to  furnish  stone.  Yesterday 
the  King  gott  early  to  the  fields,  about  a  mile  southward  of 
Dundalk,  where  the  Camp  is  picht,  but  he  then  rode  on  neer 
half  way  to  Ardee,  and  sent,  as  he  return’d,  some  dragoons 
forward,  to  discover  how  things  there  stood  ;  and  had  full 
resolution  at  his  returne,  if  the  enemy  were  not  march’t,  to 
‘  power  ’  in  his  horse  that  night  upon  them,  and  to  stop  their 
retreat,  untill  his  foot  came  up.  But  the  dragoons,  tho’ 
they  took  16  horse  that  were  grasing,  and  kild  two  men  that 
guarded  them,  returnd  with  such  uncertain  news,  that  we 
mist  a  lucky  opertunity,  for  since,  we  find  by  deserters  that 
King  James  broak  up  yesterday  from  Ardee  at  12  a  clock 
and  left  15  troops  of  horse  on  the  place  to  disguise  and  defend 
his  retreat  ;  that  he  incampt  5  miles  farther,  that  is,  3  miles 
short  of  Tredagh  ;  and  that  this  morning  at  three  of  the  clock, 
he  clecampt  in  such  hast  and  apprehension  of  being  pursued, 
as  we  might  doubt-lesse  have  cut  off  15  troops  at  least,  if  we 
had  but  known  how  things  had  certainty  stood. 

“  The  King  rode  out  this  morning  beyond  Ardee,  takeing 
notice  of  the  ground  where  the  enemy  was  yesterday  encampt, 
and  to-morrow,  God  willing,  we  are  to  sit t  downe  on  the  same 
spott.  ’Tis  affirmed  by  deserters  that  both  Dundalk  and 
Ardee  are  much  more  defensable  then  is  Droughedagli  ;  so 
that  we  conclude,  they  will  not  even  there,  where  they  went 
this  day,  make  any  stand  ;  and  we  are  so  sanguine  as  to  talk 
of  being  in  a  few  dayes  at  Dublin  ;  and  that  King  James  will 
retire  to  £  Arthlone.’ 

I  confesse  my  chief  concerne  now  is,  how  to  preserve 
Dublin  from  fier  ;  and  I  did  two  dayes  ago,  on  the  arrivall 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seale  at  Loughbricklan, 
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mind  his  Majestie  of  a  Declaration  to  be  issued,  and  that 
now,  it  might  passe  in  forme.  His  Majestie  replyed,  that  it 
was  time  enough.  However  I  am  prepareing  materialls,  as  well 
as  I  can,  to  lay  before  him,  when  he  shall  think  it  convenient. 

“  At  the  Nury  I  received  your  Lordships  of  the  19th,  touch¬ 
ing  Crone,  Consul  Baker,  and  a  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Sumerset- 
shier.  His  Majestie  read  the  letter,  but  determind  nothing 
then,  and  being  rid  out  again  this  afternoon,  and  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  brave  officers,  which  are  at  the  head  of  a  glorious 
army,  your  Lordship  will  know  if  I  can  get  any  answers 
from  him  this  night. 

“  His  Majestie  did  in  his  last  to  your  Lordship  approve 
that  Du  Clos  (as  Monsieur  Durel  advis’d)  should  onely  have 
a  temporary  gratuity,  but  when  I  ask’t  him  since,  if  his 
Majestie  would  consent  to  his  enlargement  as  was  desired, 
he  answered  no,  let  him  stay  where  they  have  put  him. 

“  We  have  had  the  blessing  of  dry  weather,  ever  since  our 
landing,  and  indeed  everything  else  looks  so  auspiciously  as  if 
a  great  blessing  were  intended  us.” 

Postscript  in  Southwell’s  own  hand. — “  His  Majesty  being 
returned  went  to  prayers,  and  resolving  to  depart  to-morrow 
at  four  of  the  clock,  sayd,  he  .could  not  now  (being  weary) 
answer  the  points  of  your  Lordshipps  letter  which  I  was 
exposing  to  him,  nor  looke  uppon  what  I  had  prepared  for 
the  D[uke]  of  Savoy,  but  would  onely  write  a  little  letter 
to  the  Queene. 

“  I  just  now  at  neere  midnight  receive  your  Lordshipps 
two  packetts  of  the  21  and  23  instant,  but  the  King  is  a 
sleepe.”  3  pp. 

J.  Gibson  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  28.  Portsmouth. — The  latest  he  has  been  able 
to  learn  concerning  the  fleets  is  that  last  Thursday  both  were 
“  standing  eastward  from  the  backside  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
about  four  leagues  asunder.”  Some  say  that  now  both  are 
off  “  Becha  ”  [Beechy].  A  company  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s 
regiment  has  arrived.  1  p.  Seal  of  arms. 

Queen  Mary  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

[1690,  June  29.] — By  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant, 
and  your  retreat  thus  far  to  the  Eastward,  I  conclude  you 
find  it  necessary  to  pursue  your  resolution  of  going  with  the 
fleet  into  the  Gunfleet,  which  service  Mr.  Russell  may  performe 
in  your  absence,  and  I  would  have  you  come  to  me  imme¬ 
diately  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  that  such  measuies 
may  be  taken  as  are  necessary  in  this  extraordinary  conjunc¬ 
ture.”  Signed  Marie  R.  \  p.  Sealed  with  the  loyal  arms.. 

[In  Lord  Nottingham’s  “handwriting.  This  letter  ivas  tied 
up  with  the  Instructions  to  Russell,  and  noted  as  being  received 
from  him  at  his  return.  It  had  not  been  opened.] 

Also  draft  and  copy  of  the  same. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  June  29. — Sending  him  a  duplicate  of  her  Majesty’s 
orders  (sent  by  Portsmouth  on  Friday),  in  case  the  original 
should  not  have  reached  him.  Other  copies  have  been  sent 
to  Beachy  and  Dover,  to  prevent  if  possible  his  resolution 
of  retiring  to  the  Eastward,  “  which  will  infallibly  expose 
the  Plimouth  ships  and  Sir  Cl.  Shovell  to  be  taken  or  destroyed 
by  the  French.  .  .  .  Besides,  Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  must 
needs  be  in  the  Channell  by  this  time,  with  a  great  fleet  of 
rich  merchant  men  ...  so  that  should  you  avoyd  a  battle, 
we  must  loose  more  then  we  can  possibly  by  one  ;  for  you 
have  certainly  more  capita  11  ships  then  they  have,  tho’  their 
number  of  others  may  exceed  you,  and  others  must  every  day 
come  in  to  you,  and  before  the  battle  can  be  ended,  should 
you  immediately  have  a  lucky  opportunity  of  beginning  it, 
and  I  assure  your  lordship  all  men  here  are  impatient  to  hear 
of  an  engagement,  and  wonder  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.” 
Duplicate  sent  to  Rye. 

Enclosing, 

Copy  of  the  Queen’s  orders  of  June  27.  2  pp.  [ See 

p.  318  above.] 

Instructions  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1690,  June  29.  Court  at  Whitehall. — You  are  immediately 
to  repair  to  Dover,  and  in  case  the  Earl  of  Torrington  shall 
come  in  sight  with  our  fleet,  “  and  having  before  that  time 
received  our  order  of  the  27th  instant,  or  any  other  of  our 
orders  of  this  days  date  sent  to  him  by  Beachy  or  Rye,  you 
are  immediately  to  goe  on  board  the  Sovereigne  or  such  other 
ship  wherein  the  said  Earl  shall  be,  and  send  him  up  to  London 
in  custody  in  case  he  refuses  to  come  upon  our  letter,  which 
you  are  first  to  deliver  to  him. 

And  you  are  to  take  upon  you  the  command  of  our  fleet, 
and  to  oppose  our. enemies  in  such  manner  as  by  the  advice 
of  a  Councill  of  war  you  shall  judge  most  expedient.”  Signed 
at  the  top  by  the  Queen.  Written  and  countersigned  by 
Nottingham.  1  p. 

1690,  June  29.  List,  by  Nottingham,  of  papers  sent  to 

r  Russell  ;  the  last  being  the  warrant  to  “  apprehend 
and  bring  in  custody  the  Earl  of  Torrington.”  h  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Stock  [at  Deal]. 

1690,  June  29.  Desiring  him  immediately  to  get  some 
vessel  and  go  and  he  off  the  Ness.  If  he  sees  the  fleet,  he 
is  to  repair  on  board  of  Lord  Torrington  and  give  him  the 
enclosed.  The  messenger  that  brings  it  is  to  wait  at  Deal  and 
iring  back  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  Draft.  %  p. 
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The  Earl  or  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

nr  16o0’  '^lme  Whitehall. — Sends  copies  of  letters  from 

Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cox,  and  asks  for  the  King’s  orders 
upon  them.  Also  sends  the  names  of  the  three  persons 
recommended  by  Dr.  Lower  for  his  Majesty’s  service.  If  he 
is  pleased  to  entertain  them,  they  will  hasten  into  Ireland. 
i  V •  Letter  Booh  I,  p.  37. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  June  29.  Off  Beechi. — “  I  this  minute  receive 
her  Majesty  s  orders  which  I  will,  soe  soone  as  I  can  gett  the 
nag  officers  on  board,  comunicat  to  them.  I  am  very  certayne 
that  they  all  will  with  my  self  with  great  cherefulnesse  give 
due  obedience  to  her  comands. 

Nowr  in  answer  to  your  lordship’s,  I  inferr  from  the 
examination  of  the  prisoners  they  tooke  off  of  Weymouth 
and  sett  on  shoar  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  the  French  are 
as  strong  as  wee  take  them  to  be,  for  were  they  not  soe  strong 
or  under  any  consternation  I  cannot  thinck  they  would  have 
putt  any  body  ashore  to  bring  us  the  news  of  it  but  quietly 
have  retired,  for  if  they  doe  not  thinck  they  have  the  advantage 
I  am  yet  to  learn  what  can  moove  them  to  stay,  having  for 
severall  dayes  had  a  fayre  wind  to  carry  them  off ;  and,  my 
lord,  notwithstanding  your  advice  from  France  I  take  them 
to  be  80  men  of  warr  strong.  How  they  are  mand  indeed  I 
am  not  able  to  judge,  but  I  am  credibly  informed  by  some 
French  prisoners  we  tooke  in  a  small  barck  that  they  are  well 
mand  and  that  the  Toulon  ships  are  now  with  them.  Had 
we  had  Killegrew  with  us  the  match  would  have  been  a  little 
more  equall.  I  cannot  comprehend  that  Killigrew,  the 
merchant  ships,  Shovell,  or  the  Plimouth  ships  can  run  much 
hazard  if  they  take  any  manner  of  care  of  themselves,  for  whilst 
wee  observe  the  French  they  cannot  make  any  attempt  eyther 
upon  ships  or  shore  without  running  a  great  hazard,  and  if  wee 
are  beaten  all  is  exposed  to  theyr  mercy.  Tis  very  possible 
I  reason  wrong  but  I  doe  assure  you  I  can  and  will  obey. 
Pray  God  direct  all  for  the  best.”  2  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  the  Same. 

1690,  June  29.  Appledercomb,  Isle  of  Wight. — Yesterday 
was  so  hazy  and  foggy  that  we  could  not  see  the  sea  from 
the  hills,  nor  could  hear  anything  of  the  fleets.  I  have  been 
upon  the  Downs  all  this  morning,  but  cannot  see  or  hear 
anything  of  them.  I  believe  they  are  over  upon  the  French 
coast.  I  pray  that  some  provisions  may  be  sent  to  Yarmouth 
and  Hurst  Castle,  and  a  little  money  for  contingencies, 
“  to  carry  on  some  small  workes  to  put  us  in  some  securitie 
at  Yarmouth.”  Five  or  six  hundred  pounds  will  be  of  great 
help  to  us,  and  could  be  had  from  the  Receiver  General  of  the 
county  here. 
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The  two  companies  of  foot,  and  most  of  the  two  troops 
of  horse  are  landed  ;  I  am  just  going  to  encamp  them  upon 
St.  George’s  Down.  Signed.  1  p. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  June  30.  Portsmouth. — I  have  sent  a  yacht  to 
look  out  for  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  and  the  ships  coming  from 
the  westward,  and  have  written  informing  him  that  yesterday 
morning  our  fleet  was  at  anchor  betwixt  Beachy  and  Fairlee, 
the  French  fleet  not  then  in  sight. 

Since  writing  the  above,  our  purveyor,  whom  I  sent  yesterday 
to  Shorum  is  come  back.  At  Brighthempson,  about  five 
o’clock  this  morning,  he  saw  both  our  fleet  and  the  French 
off  of  Newhaven,  about  three  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
Beachy,  and  about  four  distant  from  each  other  ;  but  heard 
no  guns  all  day  ;  though  a  gentlemen  come  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  says  “  that  they  heard  a  great  many  guns,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  battle.”  1  p. 

Matthew  Crone  to  the  Same. 

[1690,  June  or  July  ?*] — Has  refrained  of  late  from  troubling 
him  by  his  thanks  for  the  great  mercy  his  lordship  has  obtained 
for  him,  but  after  what  his  mother  has  said  to  him,  he  must 
humbly  beg  him  to  be  better  satisfied,  before  he  credits  a* 
thing  which  concerns  his  suppliant’s  life.  Is  altogether 
innocent  of  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  having  never  written 
to  any  save  his  lordship  and  Lord  Monmouth  and  would  be 
utterly  undeserving  of  mercy  if  any  such  thing  were  proved 
against  him.  1  p. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 


[1690,  June  or  July  ?] — Is  much  surprised  by  his  lordship’s 
commands,  delivered  by  his  mother.  Declares  that  those 
who  insinuate  that  he  has  anything  more  to  tell  than  he  has 
done  ought  to  make  it  appear  in  a  lawful  way,  and  not  to 
believe  that  they  serve  the  government  by  trying  to  spill 
his  Wood.  Believes  that  the  information  comes  from  those 
disaffected  to  government,  who  rejoice  to  see  him  slighted 
and  suspected,  but  whoever  they  be,  prays  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  them.  There  is  nothing  he  desires  so  much  as 
to  be  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  Mr.  Fuller 
and  any  others  who  accuse  him  may  be  there ;  where,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assurance  he  has  received  from  his  lordship  and 
the  Lord  Monmouth,  lie  will  refer  himself  wholly  to  the  Council, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  kept  back  anything,  will 
expect  neither  mercy  or  pardon.  But  if  this  may  not-  be 
granted,  and  if  it  is  her  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  keep  him  still 


Crone  was  interviewed  by  Lords  Nottingham  and  Monmouth  on  June  19 

!§T  °n  vT®  25’  and  each  time  was  reprieved.  His  mother  was 
allowed  to  visit  him  on  July  19,  but  this  may  not  have  been  her  first  visit. 
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in  this  close  and  miserable  confinement,  that  at  any  rate  she 
will  be  pleased  not  to  credit  anything  of  this  nature  against 
him.  He  is  willing  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his 
body  to  serve  the  government,  and  might  have  been  more 
capable  of  doing  so  if  Mr.  Fuller  had  not  obstructed  it  “  by 
his  immediate  trepaning  ”  of  him.  3  pp. 

The  Earl  op  Torrington  to  the  Earl  op  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  1.  Off  Beachy. — In  relation  to  his  defeat  by 
the  French  the  day  before.  Holograph.  3-f  pp.  Printed 
by  Dalrymple. 

Enclosing, 

“  Condition  of  the  Dutch  ships,  given  in  to  Lord  Torrington 
by  Admiral  Evertse,  July  1,  1690.” 

The  Earl  op  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  1.  Whitehall. — “  ...  A  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  Wells  and  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bath  being  void 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Selwick,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  proposes 
Mr.  William  Clements,  who  is  minister  of  Bath,  for  the 
Archdeaconry,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  recommends 
Mr.  Andrew  Paschall  to  be  prebendary  of  Wells,  which  I 
desire  you.  will  acquaint  the  King  with,  and  lett  me  know 
his  pleasure.  I  know  Clements  to  be  a  very  good  man,  his 
living  small  and  his  cure  great,  and  as  he  well  deserves  this 
preferment,  so  ’tis  a  very  proper  addition  to  him.” 

I  will  speak  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  about  the  exchange 
of  the  priests,  and  give  him  the  caution  as  to  the  best  method 
to  follow  as  to  the  prisoners  in  Ireland,  to  prevent  their  murder. 

I  have  told  Sir  William  Hussey  that  he  is  to  make  haste 
to  Vienna  and  thence  to  the  Grand  Signor,  and  for  his  charges 
in  his  journey,  the  Queen  has  allowed  him  400?.  by  advice  of 
the  Committee. 

The  King  of  Denmark  has  ordered  M.  Lent  to  treat  with 
Lord  Dursley  and  the  States’  deputies  about  commerce  with 
France.  I  find  “  they  will  mightily  insist  upon  a  liberty 
of  fifty  ships,  which  seemes  to  me  very  unreasonable  ”  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  trade.  I  have  writ  to  Lord  Dursley  to  inform 
himself  by  the  merchants,  who  are  better  judges  of  it,  and 
also  to  ask  the  Pensioner  whether  Mr.  Guatier  had  better 
remain  at  Zurich.  I  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Cox  to  let 
me  know  what  he  thinks  necessary. 

The  fleets  have  been  engaged  since  nine  o’clock  yesterday 
morning.  I  have  had  no  account  since  this  morning,  by 
a  letter  writ  from  some  gentlemen  on  the  Sussex  coast 
yesterday  afternoon  ;  “  the  fight  beginning  off  Beachy,  where 
my  Lord  Torrington  attackt  them  with  the  wind  on  his 
side,  and  kept  it  all  that  day.  The  man  that  brought  it  was 
a  spectator  too  and  he  says  he  saw  a  fireship  from  our  fine 
go  to  the  enemy  and  burne  four  hours,  by  which  he  concludes 
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it  tooke  effect  upon  some  French  ship.  .  .  •  He  sais  further 
that  the  enemy  retired  westward  towards  their  owne  coast  ; 
whether  it  was  occasioned  by  the  wind  or  that  wee  prest 
them  he  could  not  tell.  ...  I  hope  all  will  go  very  well. 

2i  pp.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  37. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 

1690,  July  1.  Whitehall.— All  the  ordinary  mails  may 
now  pass,  but  expresses  and  passengers  without  passes  are 
still  to  be  stayed.  \  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  82. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  July  2.  Whitehall.— Acknowledging  his  letter  giving 
an  account  of  the  battle,  and  desiring  him  to  take  into  port 
with  him  the  Dutch  ships,  which  are  to  be  re-fitted  in  England, 
the  Navy  Commissioners  having  stores  enough  to  set  out 
both  fleets  again  with  all  speed.  \  p.  Ibid.  p.  83. 

[Misplaced.  Should  be  on  p.  328.] 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  1.  Camp  near  Drogheda. — “My  last  to  your 
lordship  was  of  the  28th  past  from  the  camp  neer  Dundalk, 
where  we  stayed  two  nights.  On  the  29th  we  incamped  neer 
Ardee,  and  on  the  30th  we  marcht  to  this  place,  where  the 
King’s  tent  is  picht  about  a  mile  short  of  the  Boyne,  and  as 
much  above  Drogheda,  but  the  army  overspreads  the  whole 
teritory  and  our  cannon  and  bombs  are  now  on  the  river  side. 
His  Majesty  at  his  arrivall  yesterday  neer  the  river  about 
12  o’clock,  rode  in  full  view  of  the  Irish  army,  which  are 
ranged  upwards  on  the  other  side.  The  enemy  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  must  be  his  Majesty  who  was  so  attended, 
which  made  them  draw  downe  two  peeces  of  six  pound  ball 
from  the  foard  a  little  higher,  and  plant  them  opposit  to  the 
place  where  our  horse  were  drawn.  They  began  to  fier,  and 
presently  one  of  the  balls  past  so  close  to  his  Majesty’s  back 
upon  the  blade  of  his  right  shoulder,  as  to  take  away  his  out¬ 
ward  coat,  shamway  [chamois]  wastcoat,  shirt  and  all,  and 
to  draw  near  half  a  spoonfull  of  blood.  The  thing  was  indeed 
but  skin  deep,  yet  it  lookt  as  if  it  were  burnt,  and  discoloured 
as  big  as  the  palm  of  one’s  hand.  This  accident  happened 
about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoone,  but  without  other 
emotion  in  his  Majestie,  then  as  he  rose  a  little  upon  his 
stirrups.  Mr.  Cuningsby  askt  him  how  he  did,  and  he  answered 
it  was  nothing,  and  all  was  well.  There  was  a  plaister  put 
on  and  his  Majesty  tooke  another  coat  to  cover  over  the 
hole,  but  continued  riding  in  the  heat  till  four,  and  then  taking 
some  dinner  he  rode  again  till  evening,  tho  he  had  been  awake 
even  from  one  in  the  morning.  Last  night  he  slept  very 
well,  and  as  the  doctors  told  me  this  morning,  all  would  be 
as  well  as  ever  in  two  dayes,  so  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
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say  to  me,  it  was  nothing,  onely  he  was  a  little  soar.  He 
is  now  again  at  eight  in  the  morning  mounted  on  horse  back, 
and  I  think  can  never  be  tired. 

Your  lordship  will  easily  beleive  the  dread  and  concerne 
we  all  have  been  in  at  this  accident,  but  do  hope  his  Majestie 
will  prevaile  on  himself  to  be  more  carefull  hereafter,  for  he 
is  not  to  be  moved  thereto  by  the  perswasion  of  others. 

“  While  the  great  bullets  were  there  flying,  the  Prince 
of  Darmstat’s  horse  was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  some  other 
marks  there  were  among  the  courtiers.  I  suppose  they  shott 
yesterday  near  200  balls,  and  perhaps  we  lost  thereby  about 
half  a  score  horse  and  four  or  five  men.  It  was  about  five 
that  we  brought  some  of  our  gunns  to  beare,  and  presently 
dismounted  one  of  theirs,  and  with  one  of  our  bombs  beat 
down  severall  tents  that  were  next  adjoyning  to  that  of  King 
James  and  Count  de  Lausoon.  By  a  protestant  deserter 
that  swome  over  last  night,  we  understand  they  have  sent 
away  some  of  their  grosse  baggage,  that  they  are  about  25,000 
men,  talking  hautily  that  they  will  fight  us,  and  even  retreat 
six  miles  back,  that  we  may  freely  come  over  to  fight  them. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Boyne  is  the  walls  of  Dublin, 
and  if  they  defend  not  this  theyl  do  little  with  that  citty. 

“  I  can  tell  your  lordship  nothing  of  what  his  Majestie 
resolves  as  to  time  and  manner  of  proceeding,  for  his  way 
is  to  discourse  with  his  officers,  and  then  to  make  all  things 
center  in  himself.  This  at  least  is  the  surest  way  to  keep 
the  enemy  from  knowing  his  secrets,  but  when  yesterday 
I  told  him  he  had  now  paid  his  tribute  to  the  war,  he  answered 
cheerfully,  And  to-morrow,  we’el  have  our  revenge. 

“  I  am  the  more  willing  to  dwell  on  the  little  particulars 
of  so  great  a  subject,  because  last  night  a  French  deserter 
run  from  us,  and  doubtlesse  with  horrable  storyes  of  this 
wound,  and  very  different  from  what  is  true  ;  perhaps  in 
like  manner  it  may  be  disadvantageously  reported  in  England. 

“  His  Majesty  bid  me  write  again  (as  I  did  the  last  post  to 
Sir  John  Lowther)  to  hasten  away  the  rest  of  the  money  to 
the  army,  and  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  speak  therein,  for 
as  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  here,  so  is  it  wonderfull  to 
see  an  army,  that  has  received  so  little  of  their  due,  to  be 
however  so  unanimous  and  disposed  to  fight. 

“  In  my  last  I  toucht  to  your  lordship  my  thoughts  about 
the  issueing  a  declaration,  and  now  I  am  in  more  concerne 
for  the  poore  protestants  that  are  hving  in  Drogheda  and 
Dubhn,  how  they  may  be  distinguisht  in  the  heat  and  pursuit 
of  what  may  happen  ;  as  also  to  have  all  that  corne  country 
preserved  which  lyeth  between  Drogheda  and  Dubhn,  where 
the  poore  people  called  the  Fingahans  do  generally  live,  for 
this  is  in  effect  the  granary  of  that  great  citty,  and  those  are 
the  people  that  supply  the  markets  thereof.  But  in  the 
ardor  we  are  of  getting  over  the  river,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  what  may  happen  by  combat  afterwards,  tis  almost 
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impossible  for  me  to  get  any  rule  to  be  provisional  settled 
therein . 

“  In  a  postscript  of  mine  of  the  28th  at  midnight  I  acknow  ¬ 
ledged  the  receipt  of  your  lordship’s  of  the  21st  and  23rd 
past.  The  King  hath  had  since  your  lordship’s  duplicate 
of  the  said  23rd  ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  mind  is  here  so  intent 
on  the  main  chance,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  for  any  answer 
to  the  points  depending  untill  there  be  a  decision  of  all. 

“  Mr.  Ludolph,  the  Prince’s  secretary,  tells  me  that  the 
letters  wrote  on  the  1 6th  past  at  Belfast  by  the  Prince  being 
brought  late,  and  after  his  Majesties  packett  was  gone,  he 
putt  them  into  the  common  post-house,  so  as  they  came  not 
till  in  two  days  after  those  to  your  lordship. 

“At  this  instant  comes  news  to  my  tent,  that  Count 
Shonberg  was  gott  over  some  of  the  upper  foards  with  his 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  already  defeated  two,  three  or  four 
squadrons  of  the  enemy’s  horse  ;  also  that  we  are  prepareing  to 
take  the  foard  here  below,  expecting  all  may  soon  be  dis¬ 
ordered  on  the  other  side,  when  both  partyes  meet.  I  -  would 
delay  this  expresse  for  the  certainty  or  enlargement  of  this 
news,  but  that  tis  important  to  dispatch  him  with  what  he 
carryeth.”  Signed.  4  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  2.  Camp  at  Duleek. — “  Having  a  victory  to 
write  of,  I  am  glad  the  King,  who  has  animated  all,  and  can 
best  describe  it,  directs  my  Lord  Portland  to  draw  the  account  ; 
but  this  must  not  excuse  me  from  telling  your  Lordship  what 
I  gather  in  so  scattered  a  business  as  this  happens  to  be,  tho 
all  is  to  be  rectified  by  that  other  account  . 

“  We  have  taken  Lieutenant  Generali  Hamilton,  and  do 
beleive  that  the  Earle  of  Carlingford  and  Lord  Dungan  are 
killed.  We  have  also  taken  eight  or  nine  of  the  enemy’s 
great  guns,  5  or  6,000  of  their  armes,  70  or  80  waggons,  besides 
great  store  of  tents  and  baggage,  some  plate,  money  and 
fine  things.  Just  in  this  place  was  the  greatest  strugle,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  armes  taken,  for  those  of  two  regiments 
were  found  laid  down  in  perfect  order.  Tis  agreed  their 
foot  did  not  performe  over  well,  but  the  horse  are  commended 
for  doing  very  bold  things  in  many  particulars,  and  in  the 
generall  for  makeing  an  admirable  retreat,  which  was  they 
say  conducted  by  Count  Lauzune.  Our  Kang  was  in  the  head 
of  all  this  action,  pui’suing  them  from  hill  to  hill  for  seven 
mile  about,  and  came  not  in  hither  till  about  ten  at  night, 
where  he  slept  in  the  Prince’s  coach.  Now  after  all  this 
preamble  your  lordship  may  guesse  at  some  very  considerable 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  but  haveing  enquired  of  three  generall 
officers,  one  of  them  told  me  of  about  300  kild,  another  of 
1500,  and  another  of  1,000,  each  going  by  severall  wayes 
of  computation.  The  greatest  takes  in  such  as  have  been 
destroyed  as  they  were  found  scattered  in  the  fields  and  corne, 
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tho’  his  Majesties  order  is  to  spare  all  that  lay  downe  armes. 
Just  now  a  Scotch  soldier  is  to  be  hanged  in  the  face  of  the 
army  for  killing  seven  poor  wretches  that  were  not  able  to 
escape  out  of  Ardee. 

“  We  have  taken  some  inferior  officers  and  kil’d  others, 
but  all  do  not  compensate  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Shonberg 
who  was  yesterday  slayn  about  noon. 

Ll  It  would  take  up  too  much  paper  to  describe  so  various 
a  businesse  as  this  has  been,  and  where  perhaps  so  few  of  the 
whole  on  either  side  have  come  to  act.  We  know  that  the 
enemy  drew  off  their  bagage  and  took  downe  their  tents 
and  sent  their  gunns  and  all  away  on  the  30th  at  night.  How¬ 
ever  they  left  both  horse  and  foot  behind  to  dispute  our 
passage  over  the  Boyne  at  the  ford  about  a  mile  above  Tredagh. 
Here  some  few  of  the  Duch  foot  regiment  of  guards  began 
to  wade  through,  and  bore  all  the  enemy’s  fier  from  the  opposit 
hedges  and  walls,  and  no  sooner  were  thirty  of  them  gott  on 
the  other  side,  but  Duke  Shonberg  rode  after,  with  a  small 
attendance,  and  then  the  rest  hastened  unto  him.  Others 
followed,  as  some  dragoons,  the  regiments  of  Cambon  and 
Sir  John  Hanmer  &c.  But  the  Duke  had  not  above  300  behind 
him,  wdien  first  the  enemy’s  horse  made  a  desperate  charge, 
in  which  he  received  two  cutts  in  the  forehead,  but  not  very 
considerable.  It  was  the  French  behind  him  that  shot  soe 
fiercely,  as  though  forbid  by  one  another  for  fear  of  the  Duke, 
yet  one  of  them  shott  him  into  the  throat,  and  downe  he 
dropped  quite  dead.  This  is  told  me  by  Monsieur  Faubert, 
gentleman  of  his  horse,  who  leapt  down  after  him  to  save 
his  body,  and  received  also  two  smale  wounds.  And  it  was 
but  a  little  before  that  Doctor  Walker  haveing  got  over  the 
ford  was  shot  dead  in  the  belly. 

“  The  King  just  now  gave  the  officers  of  the  Duch  regi¬ 
ment  particular  thanks  for  their  behaviour  at  that  shock, 
for  they  resisted  the  fury  of  the  enemys  horse  to  admiration, 
as  did  those  others  that  came  in  afterwards  to  their  succour, 
particularly  thirty  Danish  horsemen,  who  did  wonders.  Also 
two  or  three  great  bullets  from  our  cannon  did  much  contribute 
to  shake  and  scatter  the  horse.  Of  the  Duch  regiment  there 
may  be  Idled  and  wounded  neer  100,  of  others  some  say  an 
equall  number,  but  others  three  times  as  much.  His  Majestie 
did  about  this  time  passe  the  ford  a  little  higher,  where  the 
landing  was  so  boggy,  that  he  was  fain  to  walk  3  or  400  paces, 
so  as  to  be  near  out  of  breath,  and  I  shall  have  much  to  do, 
to  pay  the  reverence  I  owe  to  so  brave  a  Prince,  should  I 
truely  tell  your  lordship  how  desperately  he  ventured  all 
the  day. 

“  1st.  There  were  a  party  of  the  enemys  horse  drawn  up 
at  a  little  distance  from  him,  where  lie  gott  over.  He  would 
downe  right  have  gon  upon  them,  had  not  my  Lord  Scarborough 
as  a  sort  of  desperate  cure  forbid  any  to  follow  him,  so  that 
his  Majestie  looking  behind,  and  being  alone,  seemed  with 
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reluctance  to  turn  about  his  horse,  and  no  sooner  did  others 
come  in,  but  his  Majesty  pusht  on,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 

“  2nd.  It  was  about  a  mile  farther  on  the  top  of  a  hill  where 
were  some  old  walls,  that  the  enemy  had  well  lined  with  fire¬ 
locks.  Here  his  Majestie  led  up  some  Duch  troops,  but  before 
they  had  got  in,  the  Iniskillingers  had  made  an  assault  on  the 
other  side,  and  did  very  bravely  at  first,  but  espying  another 
great  party  whom  they  took  for  the  enemy,  just  ready  to  sur¬ 
round  them,  they  began  to  fly  ;  and  did  actually  put  in  disorder 
the  Duch  horse  and  all  others  that  stood  in  their  way.  The 
place  was  unfortunately  full  of  holes  and  dung  pitts,  and  the 
passage  narrow  ;  but  above  all  the  dust  and  smoak  quite 
blinded  them.  His  Majesty  was  here  in  the  crowd  of  all, 
drawing  his  sword,  and  animating  those  that  fled  to  follow 
him.  His  danger  was  great  among  the  enemys  gunns,  which 
kild  thirty  of  the  ‘  Iniskillingers  ’  on  the  spot.  Nay  one  of  the 
‘  Eniskillingers  ’  came  with  a  pistol  cockt  to  his  Majestie,  till 
he  cald  out,  what,  are  you  angry  with  your  friends  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  cloaths  of  friends  and  foes  are  alsoe  so  much 
alike,  that  his  Majestie  had  goodnesse  to  excuse  all  that 
past.  I  am  assured  that  the  buisnesse  of  this  day  had  often 
stopt  if  his  Majesties  vigour  had  not  pushed  all  forward  and 
pursued  it  in  the  manner  I  have  before  exprest.  And  lastly 
at  night  (which  was  the  third  escape  of  this  day)  he  stood 
so  neer  the  enemy  when  drawn  up,  that  a  bullet  from  a  long 
gun  touched  his  boot,  and  shot  a  horse  that  was  next  him 
in  the  legg.  He  wears  his  Star  and  Garter,  and  will  not  dis¬ 
guise  what  he  is  ;  nor  is  he  made  ever  the  more  cautious  by 
the  wound  in  his  shoulder,  which  I  yesterday  described  unto 
your  lordship.  He  is  so  constantly  on  horseback,  that  his 
under  lip  is  in  a  scabb,  but  haveing  this  morning  had  time 
to  dresse  his  shoulder,  it  was  found  with  a  scab  over  it,  and 
in  a  faire  way  of  being  healed  in  two  da  yes. 

“  His  Majesty  has  sent  Collonell  Melloneer  to  summon 
Drogheda,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  force  him  to 
bring  his  cannon,  they  must  expect  no  quarter.  We  hear 
there  are  but  two  regiments  within,  and  one  of  them  but  new 
raised  men,  soe  if  the  work  be  shorte,  we  expect  great  stores 
of  all  sorts,  which  were  there  laid  up. 

“  His  Majesty  spoke  kindly  to  Lieutenant  Generali  Hamilton 
his  prisoner,  and  ordered  a  slight  wound  he  had  to  be  drest. 
I  hear  the  Lieutenant  Generali  has  told  one  who  discoursed 
him,  that  there  were  eleven  battallions  of  foot,  and  three 
regiments  of  horse  which  had  not  joyned  their  army,  and 
which  were  expected  to  come  downe  with  Collonell  Sarsfield, 
and  that  he  thought  King  James  might  retire  to  Athlone  ; 
and  the  scouts  tell  us,  that  a  great  body  of  the  enemy  keep 
together,  and  not  very  distant  from  us,  so  that  how  we  shall 
proceed,  whither  to  them  or  Dublin  first  I  cannot  tell. 

Among  the  standards  and  trophyes  that  were  taken  I 
send  your  lordship  a  token,  which  was  found  among  the  French, 
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and  which  I  purchased  from  the  soldier  that  took  it,  where 
you  will  see  what  a  Christian  motto  is  engraven  against  our 
King,  but  the  blessing  that  attends  him,  will  I  hope  confound 
at  last  the  disturbers  of  all. 

This  goes  by  Major  Butler,  one  of  his  Majesties  querryes, 
and  we  keep  your  lordship’s  last  expresse  for  a  second  part, 
and  a  fuller  advancement  in  this  good  work.”  Signed. 

Postscript,  in  Southwell’s  own  hand  “  Newes  is  now  come 
in  that  Kang  James  fled  yesterday  to  Dublin,  and  this  day 
fled  out  againe  towardes  Athlone  and  Connaught.”  8  pp. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  2,  8  a.m.  Whitehall.— <£  I  am  very  sorry  I  can 
give  your  Majesty  no  better  account  of  your  fleet  then  the 
enclosed  papers  bring  you.  There  are  some  particulars 
which  the  messenger  relates  (who  comes  from  the  fleet  and 
was  there  during  the  battle)  which  my  Lord  Torrington  does 
not  mention,  as  that  the  Dutch  ship  which  fell  into  the  French 
hands  was  burnt,  and  that  a  French  flag  ship  was  sunk  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  another  ship,  and  that  a  great  part 
of  the  French  fleet  lay  separate  from  and  behind  the  body 
of  their  fleet  yesterday,  which  was  supposed  to  be  disabled 
ships  and  that  he  heard  firing  in  the  rear  of  the  French  who 
lay  to  eastward  of  our  fleet,  and  he  from  thence  conjectured 
that  the  Plymouth  ships  were  come  up.  ...  He  adds 
that  we  wanted  powder,  but  this  is  so  material  that  I  cannot 
think  that  my  Lord  Torrington  would  have  omitted  it.” 
However,  the  Committee  will  be  immediately  summoned, 
and  I  have  already  spoke  to  Sir  H.  Goodrick  about  it,  and 
sent  to  my  Lord  President,  Lord  Pembroke]  and  Mr.  Russell 
to  come  hither  before  the  Committee  that  we  may  prepare 
the  necessary  directions.  I  acquainted  your  Majesty  with 
the  Queen’s  orders  sent  to  Lord  Torrington  on  the  27th.  On  the 
29th  I  had  advices  that  Lord  Torrington,  not  staying  for 
any  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  26th,  was  retired  Eastward 
as  far  as  Beachy  and  that  the  French  fleet  pursued  him.  Not 
being  sure  that  the  orders  of  the  27th  would  reach  him  the 
Queen  repeated  them,  and  I  sent  them  to  Beachy,  Rye  and 
Dover,  to  prevent,  if  possible  his  retreat  to  the  Gunfleet, 
but  as  it  happened,  the  first  order  reached  him,  “  and  on 
receipt  of  it  he  writt  to  me  that  though  he  did  not  like  the 
counsell,  he  would  obey  the  order.” 

As  however  it  was  possible  that  he  had  received  the  order 
before  retiring  to  Beachy,  and  so  had  disobeyed  it,  the  Queen, 
by  the  Committee’s  advice,  sent  Mr.  Russell  to  Dover  on 
Sunday  night  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  (in 
case  of  such  disobedience)  ;  with  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
Lord  Torrington  to  come  to  her  on  business  of  importance,  and  if 
he  refused  to  do  so,  Mr.  Russell  was  to  send  him  up  in  custody. 

“  But  all  these  matters  were  at  an  end  on  Monday  morning, 
for  then  I  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Torrington  acknowledging 
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his  receipt  of  the  Queen’s  order  and  his  resolution  to  obey 
it,  and  Mr.  Russell  was  recall’d  before  he  gott  to  Dover, 
and  has  given  me  his  dispaches,  and  if  anything  can 
be  a  secret,  this  proceeding  with  my  Lord  Torrington  will 
certainly  be  so  ;  all  persons  that  knew  of  it  having  promised 
solemnly  never  to  speak  of  it.”  Copy  by  Nottingham,  partly 
in  contracted  French.  1  p. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  2.  1  p.m. — Has  delayed  his  packet,  in  order 

to  give  an  account  of  the  Queen’s  resolutions  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee.  Advice  boats  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Plymouth  and  Irish  fleets  to  go  to  some  secure 
port  till  the  main  fleet  can  be  at  sea  again,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  speedily  ;  and  if  men  be  wanting,  “those  of  the  Dutch 
maimed  ships  with  their  own  commanders  may  be  used.” 

Lord  Torrington  is  ordered  to  bring  the  Dutch  ships  along 
with  him  to  be  re-fitted,  and  an  express  is  to  be  sent  to  Lord 
Dursley  “  to  acquaint  the  States  with  the  success  of  this  fight,” 
and  to  urge  them  to  send  an  increased  number  of  ships  as 
speedily  as  possible.  He  is  also  to  ask  them  to  send  pow’der, 
of  which  Sir  H.  Goodrick  says  there  is  such  want  that  one  battle 
more  would  exhaust  the  stores.  Copy.  2  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  Lord  [Nottingham], 

1690,  July  2.  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight. — Our  ships  this 
morning  plying  to  windward,  saw  some  ships  standing  off 
to  the  westward,  which  I  suppose  may  be  part  of  the  French 
fleet.  I  myself  saw  from  the  Downs  one  very  great  ship 
and  others  saw  five  or  six  more.  Our  ships  sailed  after  them 
with  a  fresh  gale  and  all  the  sail  they  could  make,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  they  will  now  be  up  with  that  great  ship. 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  some  provisions  and  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  this  island  and  Hurst  Castle.  1J  pp. 

Enclosing, 

Statement  by  Jo.  Shyhan  that  a  ship’s  master  saw  the 
fleets  engaged  on  Tuesday  morning.  “  They  seemed 
to  lay  intermixt,  and  at  that  time  he  heard  but  very 
little  shooting,  but  saw  one  ship  on  fire  and  several 
disabled.”  Same  date.  1  p. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  2.  Portsmouth. — States  that  a  pink  passing  the 
fleets  on  Tuesday  saw  them  engaged  off  Beechy,  and  perceived 
that  some  nine  or  ten  of  the  English  ships  were  disabled,  and 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  fleet,  with  tenders  by  them.  One 
ship  was  blown  up  or  burnt,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  English  or  French.  The  enclosed  information  he  thought 
fit  to  send  his  lordship.  1  p. 
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Enclosing, 

Information  of  Dorothy  Damram  of  Portsmouth. 

1690,  July  2. — States  that  Mrs.  Smith,  living  at  the  Golden 
Pat-tine  in  Southwark,  came  to  Portsmouth  professedly 
to  enquire  after  her  brother’s  son,  who  had  run  away 
and  was  on  board  the  Plymouth.  When  asked  what 
news,  she  said  that  t-was  thought  King  James  would 
be  here  again,  and  that  he  was  heir  to  the  crown.  She 
also  said  that  she  had  been  on  board  Lord  Torrington’s 
ship  ;  that  she  had  about  forty  letters  (but  for  whom 
or  whence  she  said  not)  ;  that  the  morning  she  left 
London  she  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Pepys,  and  that  in  a 
little  time  some  of  her  friends  would  be  in  favour  again, 
and  then  she  would  be  better  respected.  She  seemed 
well  satisfied  with  the  dispatch  she  had  made,  saying 
she  had  been  on  board  the  fleet,  and  done  her  business.* 
Sworn  before  Sir  Richard  Haddock  and  Thomas 
Wilshaw.  1J  pp. 

The  Protestants  of  Dublin  to  King  William. 

1690,  July  2.  Wednesday  night. — The  late  King  about 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning  took  horse  and  went,  as  we  hear, 
towards  Munster,  having  assembled  a  small  Council  last  night. 
Lord  Tyrconell,  General  Lozune  and  the  other  grandees  of 
the  army  came  to  town  late  in  the  morning  ;  the  remaining 
forces,  which  with  those  in  the  city  were  about  5,000,  having 
been  in  arms,  but  never  willing  to  unite  or  make  a  fighting 
body.  “  Since  then,  the  most  eminent  in  the  army,  both 
the  Lords  Chancelors,  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  and  all 
the  Popish  judges,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  citizens  of  that  religion  have  left  the  citty, 
which  now,  by  the  flight  of  the  Governor  and  his  Deputy 
is  absolutely  at  your  Majesty’s  dispose,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  in  perfect  peace  and  quietness.  And  the  keys  of  this 
city  and  castle  in  the  hands  of  the  honourable  Robert- 
Fitzgerald,  who  is  ready  with  severall  thousands  of  your 
Majesty’s  subjects  with  great  joy  to  lay  them  at  your  Majesty’s 
feet,  whose  presence  is  much  longed  for  and  desired.”  This 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  Dixon  and  Mr.  Francis  Babe, 
who  will  give  your  Majesty  a  more  full  acount.  Signed  by 
the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Arthur 
St.  George,  J.  Lyburgh,  Robert  Gore,  Tho.  Pooley,  Tho. 
Whitshed,  Joseph  Coughlan.  Copy.  Enclosed,  in  Southwell’s 
letter  of  July  4.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  3.  Whitehall. — “  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  your 
Majesty  so  unpleasing  an  account  of  your  fleet  as  the  relation 

*  A  warrant  was  issued  for  her  arrest,  “  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,”  the 
following  day.  See  Cal.  S.P ■  Dom.,  1690-91,  p  47. 
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of  its  present  condition  will  be  to  you,  occasioned  by  the  base 
treachery  or  cowardise  of  my  Lord  Torrington,  as  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  tho’  as  yet  there  are  no  formall  proofs 
of  it,  the  fleet  being  not  yet  come  in,  but  by  the  last  letter 
from  Dover  was  in  sight  of  that  place,  retreating  from  the 
enemy,  who  was  within  two  leagues  of  them.  Your  Majesty 
will  see  by  my  last  the  success  of  the  battle,  since  which 
there  has  been  no  fight,  but  another  Dutch  ship  which 
went  into  Hastings  being  disabled  to  sail  with  the  rest  was 
burnt  by  her  own  men  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the  French. 
In  plain  termes,  by  all  that  yet  appears,  my  Lord  Torrington 
deserted  the  Dutch  so  shamefully  that  the  whole  squadron 
had  been  lost  if  some  of  our  ships  had  not  rescued  them.  .  .  . 
I  find  it  is  beleeved  by  all  men  that  we  should  have  ruin’d 
that  fleet  which  is  now  pursuing  us,  if  my  Lord  Torrington 
had  done  his  duty,  but  he  kept  off  at  so  great  a  distance  that 
I  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  fleet,  excusing  his 
not  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  battle  because  he  was 
kept  so  far  off,  that  he  could  scarce  see  it.  Whatever  was 
the  motive  that  induced  my  lord  to  this  proceeding,  the  whole 
fleet  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  especially  if  this  man 
remains  the  commander  of  it  ;  which  has  induced  the  Queen, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  to  take  the  resolution  which 
your  Majesty  will  see  by  the  enclosed  papers,  and  I  hope 
will  be  approved  by  you.  For  however  dangerous  it  may 
be  to  take  a  generall  from  the  head  of  his  army,  yet  as  this 
case  is,  ’tis  more  dangerous  to  leave  him  there  ;  for  ’twill  be 
in  his  power  to  destroy  the  fleet,  and  few  men  here  think  he 
has  the  heart  to  save  it. 

“  After  so  melancholly  a  relation  of  our  present  state,  ’tis 
time  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  the  prospect  we  have 
of  repairing  this  misfortune.  All  immaginable  care  is  taken 
for  the  setting  out  eight  or  nine  capital  ships,  from  70  to  100 
guns,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  say  they  will 
speedily  be  ready,  and  all  possible  methods  are  used  for  the 
getting  of  men  for  them.  There  are  allready  400  on  board 
of  one  of  them  ;  the  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  say  the 
river  of  Thames  will  yet  furnish  a  thousand  more,  and  the 
Company  of  Waterman  are  summoned  to  the  Councill  to¬ 
morrow  in  order  to  supply  the  fleet  with  that  number.  There 
are  also  200  sail  of  colliers  very  luckily  in  the  river,  which 
will  afford  a  great  number.  Orders  are  sent  to  Biddiford 
and  Barnstaple  to  send  all  their  seamen  to  Plimouth,  and 
the  like  to  Bristow  to  send  theirs  to  Portsmouth,  and  directions 
are  also  given  to  the  northern  port  towns  to  provide  seamen. 
But  from  thence  they  will  hardly  be  got  time  enough,  for  ’tis 
hoped  in  a  very  short  time,  ’tis  said  a  fortnight,  we  shall  have 
a  better  fleet  than  before,  and  the  French  fleet  will  be  worse, 
for  some  of  their  ships  must  be  maim’d  too,  and  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  writes  me  word  that  he  saw  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
one  of  their  great  men  of  warr  going  home,  and  he  says  that 
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others  saw  five  or  six  more,  and  that  he  saw  nine  of  your 
Majestys  ships  (that  were  come  from  Plimouth)  in  chase  of 
them  and  so  very  near  the  great  ship  that  there  was  great 
probabihty  of  success. 

“  Orders  are  also  give  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the 
wounded  Dutch  men,  and  an  officer  with  a  chirugion  is  gone 
down  for  that  purpose.  The  other  Dutch  seamen  that  came 
to  Hastings  and  Rye  have  conduct  money  appointed  for 
them,  to  bring  them  to  Chatham,  and  will  be  put  on  board 
your  Majesties  ships  there,  where  they  will  be  provided  for 
till  they  are  otherwise  disposed  by  Admirall  Evertse. 

The  Queen  intends  to  send  immediately  some  person  of 
quality  to  the  States,  not  to  excuse  my  Lord  Torrington, 
but  to  acquaint  them  with  her  resentment  of  his  actions, 
and  to  desire  their  assistance  by  some  more  ships  ;  but  of  this 
I  will  inform  your  Majesty  more  particularly  by  my  next, 
when  the  Instructions  are  agreed  on.  My  Lord  Monmouth 
has  offered  his  service  to  go  into  Holland,  but  her  Majesty 
is  not  yet  resolved  upon  the  person.” 

Orders  are  sent  to  all  the  Lords  lieutenants  to  draw  together 
halfe  of  the  militia  horse,  and  to  secure  all  papists  and  suspected 
persons,  and  the  whole  militia  of  Kent,  horse  and  foot  is  to 
be  in  arms,  but  as  yet  we  hear  of  no  disturbances  or  appearance 
of  danger  from  the  enemy. 

I  hope  in  God  your  Majesty  will  return  victorious  from 
Ireland  into  a  peacefull  kingdom  here,  and  be  received  with 
the  joyfull  acclamations  of  a  loyall  people.”  Copy  by  Notting¬ 
ham.  4  pp. 

The  Queen  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington. 

1690,  July  3.  Whitehall. — “  I  have  heard  the  account 
you  give  in  your  letter  dated  July  1,  of  your  ill  successe  against 
the  French  on  Monday  last,  and  of  your  designe  of  making 
the  best  retreat  you  could  with  the  maim’d  ships  ;  which 
service  Sir  John  Ashby  may  performe  in  your  absence,  and 
I  would  have  you  come  to  me  immediately,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  that  such  measures  may  be  taken  as  are  necessary 
in  this  extraordinary  conjuncture.”  Copy  by  Nottingham.  |  p. 

Instructions  to  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Pembroke. 

1690,  July  3.  Whitehall. — Desiring  them  to  go  down  to 
the  fleet,  and  deliver  the  Queen’s  letter  and  the  orders  of 
the  Admiralty  to  Lord  Torrington.  If  he  refuses  to  obey 
them,  he  is  to  be  sent  up  in  custody  of  a  messenger. 

If,  on  their  arrival,  the  fleet  is  actually  engaged,  or  on  the 
point  of  a  battle,  they  are  to  defer  delivery  of  the  letters. 

A  Council  of  War  is  to  be  summoned,  at  which  they  are 
to  tell  the  officers,  both  English  and  Dutch,  how  much  the 
Queen  depends  on  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  to  assure 
them  that  they  shall  want  no  marks  of  her  favour.  The 
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officers  are  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  preserving  the 
fleet,  “  and  particularly  whether  it  be  fitt  to  hazard  another 
battle  if  the  retreat  can  be  safely  made  without  it.” 

Their  lordships  are  to  despatch  orders  for  Sir  John  Ashby, 
“  by  land  and  sea,”  if  possible  to  join  the  fleet  with  his 
squadron,  or  to  retire  to  Portsmouth  and  they  are  to  deliver 
the  Queen’s  letter  to  Admiral  Evertsen,  and  assure  him  of  her 
esteem  of  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  late  engagement,  and 
that  she  will  never  forget  his  good  services  ;  desiring  him  so 
soon  as  the  fleet  is  in  safety,  to  come  to  her  that  she  may  tell 
him  so  herself.  She  desires  him  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
misfortune  which  has  fallen  through  the  ill-conduct  of  her 
Admiral,  and  to  bring  his  ships  into  her  ports,  where  she  has 
ordered  peculiar  care  to  be  taken  of  them.  Copy  by 
Nottingham.  2  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  op  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  4.  Camp  near  Swords. — Your  last  letters  we 
have  hardly  had  time  to  read  over  “  by  reason  of  the  action 
we  have  had,  and  the  successe  which  God  Almighty  hath  given 
thereupon.  However,  as  to  some  points  in  these  and  those 
before  received,  we  say  : 

“.That  we  entirely  approve  the  Queen’s  order  to  the  Earle 
of  Torrington,  the  27th  past. 

“  That  if  the  Spanish  Ambassadour’s  information  be  true 
as  to  Denmark,  we  agree  that  the  25,000  crownes  be  forthwith 
paid. 

“As  to  Mr.  Baker’s  going  consul  to  Argeers,  we  desire  the 
Queen  may  settle  it,  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  most 
fitt.” 

Upon  your  advertisement  of  the  French  design  in  this 
Channel,  as  we  had  before  directed  the  ships  at  Dundalk, 
Carhngford  and  Carrickfergus  to  come  to  Dublin,  “  which 
place  our  enemyes  have  with  precipitation  left  unto  us,”  we 
now  order  the  James  galley  to  hasten  out  and  lie  either  off 
Kinsale  or  in  the  chops  of  this  channel,  to  bring  tidings  of 
any  enemy’s  approach.  Mr.  Shonberg’s  business  at  Madrid 
is  only  for  our  affairs  in  reference  to  Holland,  and  about  our 
particular  estate.  Signed  at  the  top.  Countersigned  by 
Southwell.  Sealed,  with  the  royal  arms.  14  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  July  4.  Camp  near  Swords. — “  I  did  on  the  2nd 
acquaint  your  Lordshipp  by  Major  Butler  of  a  victory  his 
Majesty  had  got  the  day  before.  I  still  think  the  slaughter 
on  the  place  was  not  a  thousand  men  of  the  enemy,  nor  half 
as  many  of  ours.  But  the  consequence  has  been  of  great 
extent.  King  James  fled  that  same  night  to  Dublin,  entring 
with  dejection.  He  caused  all  the  poore  protestants  to  be 
set  free,  bidding  the  militia  of  the  towne  to  take  care  of 
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themselves,  and  as  is  said,  to  doe  no  mischief  to  the  towne  by 
fire  or  otherwise  ;  and  in  the  morning  at  four,  he  departed  with 
a  very  slender  attendance  and  about  nine  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell,  Duke  Powis  and  Count  de  Lozune  followed  after. 
There  fled  in  also  five  or  six  thousand  men,  which  were  chiefly 
of  the  French  body,  who  the  next  day  followed  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  leaders,  dhe  report  is  that  King  James  with  Duke 
Tyrconnell  and  Duke  Powis  are  gone  to  Waterford,  and  that 
King  James  should  tell  Lozune  he  never  would  appear  again 
at  the  head  of  an  Irish  army  who  are  soe  apt  to  fly.  It  looks 
as  if  he  was  seeking  a  port  to  be  gone,  though  others  think 
he  may  hasten  to  Athlone  and  make  Gall  way  and  Limerick 
his  last  stakes.  Yet  we  are  told  that  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
were  already  sick  of  the  war,  and  their  brass  imaginary  coin 
made  only  valuable  by  the  magick  of  their  preists,  soe  now 
the  body  of  the  people  are  fled  where  ever  their  fear  and 
inclinations  lead  them,  and  t’is  possible  that  King  James 
may  fling  up  all  to  some  of  their  nobility,  who  may  retire 
to  a  few  places  of  strength  and  there  capitulate  in  the  best 
manner  they  can. 

1  In  the  present  prospect  they  seem  to  be  a  miserable  people, 
for  haveing  rejected  his  Majesties  first  gracious  declaration 
of  the  22nd  of  February,  1688,  his  progress  since  he  landed 
hath  been  soe  quick,  that  he  hath  issued  no  declarations  or 
overtures  ;  and  if  he  conquers  the  rest  as  this  which  is  past, 
they  are  all  at  mercy.  Doubtless  here  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  all  arrears  of  the  army,  and  the  present  charge  of  this 
expedition  ;  and  England  will  not  have  cause  to  repent  of 
the  care  and  expence  they  were  at. 

“  Tis  thought  that  Count  Lozune  has  not  now  above  3,500 
of  his  body  left,  the  rest  being  killed  or  run  into  us.  He  may 
desire  to  find  some  maritime  place  to  defend  himself  and  to 
get  off  as  soon  as  he  can.  It  seems  not  very  likely  they 
and  the  Irish  will  after  this  experience  easily  cement. 

“  The  next  day  after  the  fight,  our  King  sent  five  regiments 
to  invest  Drogheda,  where  is  a  great  magazine  of  all  sorts  ; 
three  regiments  and  some  odd  companyes  were  there  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Tuite,  an  Irishman.  He  answered 
contemptuously  at  the  first  summons,  upon  which  his  Majesty 
comanded  me  to  draw  up  for  returne,  that  in  conclusion,  if 
he  forced  us  to  bring  cannon  the  garrison  should  have  no 
quarter.  He  was  soe  humbled  hereat  as  the  next  day  to 
give  up  on  the  conditions  here  enclosed,  that  is  he  yeelded 
his  Majestie’s  point  which  was  to  goe  out  without  armes. 
The  same  day  that  King  James  left  Dublin,  Captain  Fitz 
Gerald  and  the  rest  of  the  protestants  took  the  militia  armes 
that  were  easily  yeelded  unto  them,  and  soe  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  &c.,  they 
framed  a  committee,  who  took  care  of  things,  and  yesterday 
dispatched  messengers  to  his  Majestye  with  letters,  whereof 
copies  are  here  enclosed.  And  his  Majesty  did  last  night 
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send  away  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Mounsieur  Overkirk 
with  about  nine  troops,  to  secure  the  quiet  of  the  place. 

“  His  Majesty  hath  rested  here  this  day,  being  much 
troubled  at  the  misfortune  of  Prince  Waldeck.  I  doe  not 
find  he  thinks  of  any  stop  at  Dublin,  but  to  follow  his  blow 
whilst  the  consternation  is  up,  and  especially  since  some 
reports  bring  it  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  that  make 
a  stand  between  Killcullen  Bridge  and  Carlow,  being  about 
20  mile  from  Dublin  south-west.  But  we  are  hitherto  very 
uncertain,  and  the  true  posture  of  a  body  in  motion  and 
crumbling  away  is  not  easily  known.  However,  I  cannot 
but  write  your  lordshipp  that  which  passes  for  most  currant  , 
but  the  truth  is,  the  ill  accommodations  I  have  to  write  at 
any  length,  with  the  disturbances  of  the  poor  people  for 
protections  and  passes  and  the  like,  is  most  intofierable. 
The  Ruby,  James  gaily  and  another  ship  came  opurtunely 
into  Dublin  as  the  towne  was  left,  soe  they  landed  men  and 
were  usefull  in  that  conjuncture.  But  I  hear  all  the  rich  Irish 
inhabitants  are  fled  as  well  as  the  rest. 

“  I  suppose  Duke  Schonberg’s  body  will  be  deposited  in 
the  chief  church  of  Dublin,  till  there  be  opurtunity  of  some 
solemne  interment.  In  the  relation  I  sent  your  lordshipp 
of  the  second  by  Mr.  Butler,  I  did  submitt  what  I  said 
to  the  account  writ  by  my  Lord  Portland,  whereof  I  under¬ 
stand  the  copy  was  sent  to  the  Queen  in  French,  and  I  sent 
your  lordshipp  the  same  in  English,  as  by  his  lordshipp’s 
desire  I  did  translate  it.  I  have  since  told  his  lordshipp 
it  seemed  to  me  not  onely  too  modest,  but  a  very  cold  account 
of  what  the  King  had  acted  that  day  ;  he  told  me  he  thought 
soe  to,  but  that  the  King  would  not  endure  it  otherwise  ; 
also  that  all  the  first  part  of  it  was  not  his,  since  he  was  else¬ 
where  and  not  in  that  part  of  the  action.  I  then  told  him 
how  I  had  exposed  the  matter  to  your  lordshipp  and  in  a 
warmer  strain,  especially  as  to  the  Kang’s  part,  and  he  plainly 
confessed  it  soe  deserved,  and  he  was  wholly  ignorant  before 
as  to  the  manner  of  Duke  Schonberg’s  death. 

“  I  have  your  lordshipp’s  of  the  24th,  26th  and  29th.  His 
Ma  jestie  writes  to  your  lordshipp  now  upon  some  of  the  points. 
I  am  fame  to  pick  short  answers  from  him  by  degrees  as  leisure 
will  permit,  and  shall  be  mindfull  as  I  am  able  to  know  his 
mind  in  the  rest.  He  is  himself  the  great  wheel  of  all  his  worke  ; 
he  is  perpetually  acting,  tho  no  setled  time  is  assigned  for  this 
or  that,  but  he  either  calls  upon  you,  or  you  must  take  him 
as  you  can  ;  for  my  ora  part  I  wonder  he  is  not  distracted, 
with  all  that  lyes  upon  him. 

^  “  Our  hope  now  all  depends  on  the  success  of  our  fleet,  and  if 
God  gives  victory,  I  wish  some  ships  were  spared  to  watch  at  the 
most  considerable  ports  of  this  kingdom,  for  all  that  may  be 
running  out,  of  wealth  or  otherwise.  I  think  also  His  Majesty 
must  very  soon  appoint  commissioners  to  take  care  of  the 
grass  and  harvest  which  the  rebells  have  deserted,  that  these 
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may  support  the  winter,  and  turne  His  Majesty  to  account. 
I  ramble  into  all  things,  because  I  am  not  by  His  Majesty 
directed  what  I  should  write.  I  doe  by  his  order  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  the  poor  people  that  will  be  quiet,  and  His  Majesty 
is  very  angry  when  he  bears  of  any  severityes  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  against  them. 

“  Just  now  the  Earle  of  Scarbrough  tells  me  that  the  Danes 
and  Iniskillingers  had  to  his  certain  knowledge  met  with 
a  booty  even  of  Kang  James  his  jewells,  and  the  plate  and 
riches  both  of  Tyrconell  and  Lozune,  soe  as  to  be  worth 
besides  the  jewells,  perhaps  ten  thousand  pound.  That  also 
Tyrconell’s  papers  were  taken,  whereof  four  of  them  came 
to  his  hands,  and  I  do  herewith  by  his  Majestyes  comands 
send  your  lordshipp  three  of  those  papers,  being  ciphers  and 
names  of  people  in  England,  which  he  thinks  may  in  this 
conjuncture  be  of  use  on  that  side  ;  and  when  I  asked  his 
Majestye  if  I  should  not  keep  them  to  take  copyes,  he  said 
no,  but  to  dispatch  them  presently,  for  that  if  your  lordshipp 
thought  copyes  would  be  necessary  here,  you  would  send  them 
to  us.  The  other  was  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Limerick 
to  Tyrconell  of  the  10th  past,  about  their  Irish  affairs.” 

I  would  also  have  shown  his  Majesty  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty,  with  papers  enclosed,  “but  the  truth  is,  he  was 
perfectly  tyred.” 

“  Postscript. — His  Majesty  has  sent  his  letters  to  the  Queen 
by  Mr.  Grey.”  Signed.  7J  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Lord  Dursley. 

1690,  July  4.  Whitehall. — I  have  received  your  lordship’s 
of  the  1st  instant  and  am  very  glad  the  States  are  so  ready 
to  comply  with  us  in  providing  for  our  common  safety,  which 
is  now  the  more  necessary  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  battle 
on  Monday  last  between  the  fleets,  where  the  Dutch  squadron 
behaved  themselves  with  so  much  bravery  that  had  my  Lord 
Torrington  done  his  duty  we  should  in  all  probability  have 
had  an  intire  victory  ;  but  now  we  are  retiring  from  the  ennemy, 
and  by  letters  this  day  from  the  coast  I  hear  they  are  gott 
from  Beachy  (where  the  fight  began)  to  the  Ness  between 
Hastings  and  Dover.  The  Dutch  have  lost  three  shipps, 
of  which  one  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  ennemy  and  two 
went  into  the  road  of  Hastings  and  were  burnt  by  their  own 
men  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  ennemy’s  hands  ;  and 
there  are  some  five  or  six  more  disabled,  Breakeall,  Jan  Dick 
and  Nordly  killed.  We  have  lost  two  captains  and  only 
two  or  three  ships  disabled,  in  short  I  am  ashamed  to  write 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  forbear  to  say  any  more  upon  it  now 
becase  the  Queen  intends  to  send  Mr.  Harbord  to-morrow 
to  the  States,  but  if  this  comes  to  their  hands  before  he  arrives 
you  must  represent  it  to  the  States  in  the  best  manner  you 
can  so  ill  a  thing,  of  which,  by  the  best  accounts  I  can  yett  have 
of  it,  my  Lord  Torrington  is  wholly  and  only  guilty ;  and  the 
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Queen  so  highly  resents  it  and  all  mankind  here  express  so 
great  indignation  against  him  for  it  that  the  States  will  quickly 
see  it  revenged  upon  him,  and,  if  they  will  concurr  with  us, 
upon  our  ennemys  too,  for  we  are  fitting  out  all  the  ships 
which  are  in  any  forwardness  and  we  hope  the  States  will  do 
so  too,  and  I  shall  not  doubt  but  we  shall  have  a  better  fleet 
in  a  few  days  at  sea  with  a  better  commander,  and  then  we 
may  reasonably  promise  ourselves  that  our  ennemys  shall 
not  hurt  us,  nor  so  much  as  appear  upon  our  coast,  for  all 
the  officers  of  our  fleet  and  seamen  were  inraged  at  this  conduct ; 
and  since  it  has  bin  talked  of  so  much  that  our  captains  would 
not  be  true  to  their  trust,  I  shall  only  say  that  Captain  Botham, 
who  was  the  most  suspected,  behaved  himself  with  great 
courage  and  fidelity  and  has  lost  his  fife  in  this  action. 

“  We  are  providing  to  refitt  all  the  Dutch  ships  here  with 
all  possible  expedition  and  we  have  ordered  all  immaginable 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  Dutch  wounded  men,  and  the  others 
who  came  on  shore  from  the  ships  that  were  burnt  will  be 
furnisht  with  money  to  conduct  ’em  to  Chatham  and  there 
maintained  on  board  of  our  ships  till  Admiral  Evertsee  shall 
otherwise  dispose  of  them,  and  all  men  here  have  so  great 
compassion  of  them  and  such  affection  to  all  the  Dutch  in 
generall  that  if  the  States  will  rightly  take  this  matter,  how 
unfortunate  so  ever  it  may  appear  at  present  I  doubt  not  but 
it  will  prove  the  occation  of  the  strictest  friendship  and  union 
which  ever  was  between  these  two  or  any  other  nations,  which 
especially  in  this  conjuncture  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
common  safety. 

“  I  can  give  you  no  certain  account  of  the  dammage  the 
French  have  sustained,  but  some  they  must  have  suffered, 
and  Sir  Robert  Holmes  writes  me  word  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
that  he  saw  off  of  that  place  a  great  French  ship  that  was 
returning  towards  Brest  maimed,  and  others  say  they  saw  from 
thence  five  or  six  more  and  nine  or  ten  of  our  men  of  warr 
that  were  coming  from  Plymouth  to  joine  the  fleet  mett  with 
them,  and  Sir  Robert  says  he  saw  ’em  himself  very  near  the 
great  French  ship.”  3  pp. 

Farls  of  Devonshire  and  Pembroke  to  the  Earl  of 

Nottingham. 

1690,  July  4.  Dover.— Stating  that  they  have  this  after¬ 
noon  reached  Dover,  and  find  that  the  fleet  is  retreating  this 
way,  Lord  Torrington  having  sent  to  the  Mayor  for  pilots 
which  have  gone  out  to  him.  It  is  too  late  to  go  to  the  fleet 
and  call  a  Council  of  War  to-night,  but  they  will  do  so  early 
to-morrow  morning.  Signed.  1  p. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  the  Same. 

w-n9!0,  J?|y  4'  n  Guilford.  Has  forwarded  to  Commissioner 
Wiltshaw  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  recalling 
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the  vessels  laden  with  powder  and  shot  ;  and  in  response  to 
their  summons  hopes  to  be  at  London  to-night.  Only  returned 
from  Portsmouth  yesterday,  and  “being  almost  tyred  a 
ndemg  post,”  intends  to  come  up  in  a  coach.  1  p. 

H.  Priestman  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  4.  Chatham  Dock. — This  morning  came  to 
Rochester,  where  he  overtook  Lords  Devonshire  and  Pembroke, 
who  past  by  this  place  at  three.”  Reports  concerning  ships. 
Neptune.  Capt.  Wright  will  be  ready  to  sail  to  the  Black- 
stakes  on  Tuesday. 

St.  Michael.  Will  be  launched  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 
Harwich.  Will  be  launched  at  the  same  time. 

Mermaid.  Capt.  Ashby  is  to  sail  to  the  buoy  of  the  Nore 
to-morrow  morning. 

Eagle  fireship.  Capt.  Faseby  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do,  but  may  sail  on  Monday. 

Hanihal.  Capt.  Waters  is  to  sail  to  the  Nore  to-morrow. 
Sampson.  Capt.  Hen.  Robinson  is  to  do  the  same. 
Berkeley  Castle  is  to  do  the  same. 

Ketch.  Capt.  Punnet  ordered  away  this  tide. 

Most  of  the  men  and  stores  are  on  board  ;  the  ships  “  have 
some  more  men  in  their  hoys  a-pressing,”  and  more  hoys  have 
come  down  with  provisions.  Has  been  at  Sheerness,  where 
the  fort  is  in  very  good  condition,  but  wants  more  men.  A 
countryman  coming  from  near  Hastings  says  the  fleets 
yesterday  fought  so  near  the  shore  that  several  shot  were  flung 
ashore,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  wounded  men  were  landed. 

2  pp. 

Ed.  Bysshe  to  Lord  [Nottingham]. 

1690,  July  4.  I  send  you  what  I  know  in  relation  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hatcher.  About  Christmas  last  she  went  to  France 
by  Holland,  with  a  pass  from  you  or  Lord  Shrewsbury  for 
one  Cawdrey  and  his  wife  (whom  she  personated)  and  a 
maid  ;  disguising  herself  by  blacking  her  hair  and  eyebrows. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  pass  was  in  his  real  name,  which  is  Cawdrey. 

“  He  was  a  broken  woodmonger,  and  had  some  time  before 
made  his  escape  from  the  King’s  Bench  prison. 

“  About  Friday  last,  her  servant,  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Love,  came  into  England  and  is  now  gone  to 
Shrewsbury  to  fetch  Mr.  Hatcher,  who  is  either  there  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  and  he,  with  my  Lord  Griffith,  are  to  goe  into  France 
with  her.”  I  have  this  from  my  wife,  from  whom  I  shall 
also  know  when  she  comes  back  from  Shrewsbury  and  will  let 
you  know  it.  1|  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  5.  Whitehall. — This  is  only  to  cover  the  Queen’s 
letter.  Our  fleet  retires  still,  and  the  French  follow  us,  but 
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’tis  hoped  we  may  get  into  harbour  without  any  more  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  \  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  40. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earls  of  Devonshire 

and  Pembroke. 

1690,  July  5— I  have  received  your  lordships’  of  yesterday 
and  read  it  to  the  Queen.  We  hear  the  Plymouth  ships  were 
seen  off  Weymouth  in  pursuit  of  some  maimed  French  men 
of  war,  but  this  only  comes  from  the  Custom  House,  and 
I  can  tell  you  no  more  than  you  knew  from  Sir  Robert  Holmes’ 
letter  to  me.  As  our  ships  are  in  no  condition  for  another 
engagement,  and  therefore  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  the 
Plymouth  squadron  to  go  eastward,  but  might  be  in  danger, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  sent  orders  for  them 
to  return  to  Plymouth,  to  join  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovell.  1  p. 
Ibid.  p.  41. 

Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Pembroke  to  the  Earl  of 

Nottingham. 

1690,  July  5.  10  p.m.  Deale. — “  Our  fleet  being  this 

morning  under  saile  we  took  our  time  to  meet  them  as  they 
came  to  an  anchor  off  of  Folkston.  We  acquainted  the  Earle 
of  Torrington  with  that  part  of  our  instructions  which  related 
to  the  calling  a  Councill  of  War  of  the  Flag  Officers  and 
Captains,  which  he  presently  complyed  with,  who  being  mett 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  the  condition  the  fleet 
was  now  in,  it  was  no  way  advizeable  to  hazard  another  battle 
immediately,  till  some  time  were  allowed  to  repair  the  disabled 
ships  and  to  putt  the  fleet  in  a  posture  fitt  to  go  to  sea  again, 
and  therfore  they  thought  it  a  matter  of  the  last  consequence 
to  bring  the  fleet  into  some  place  of  safety  without  delay  ; 
which  made  us  conclude  that  our  stay  on  board  could  be  of 
no  further  use  to  her  Majesty’s  service,  and  therfore,  we 
are  hastning  to  London  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  with  the 
particulars  of  what  is  wanting  in  the  fleet.”  Signed.  1|-  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  6.  Whitehall. — The  Earls  of  Devonshire  and 
Pembroke  have  returned  from  the  fleet  without  doing  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  Council  of  war  was  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
the  fleet  must  not  risk  a  second  battle  and  could  securely 
make  their  retreat,  and  would  be  to-morrow  at  the  Buoy  in  the 
Nore.  “  The  officers  of  the  fleet,  both  Dutch  and  English, 
will  not  say  anything  of  my  Lord  Torrington’s  conduct  ; 
nay,  the  very  same  persons  who  in  their  letters  to  their  freinds 
writ  very  freely  and  very  much  blamed  my  Lord  Torrington, 
would  not  speak  of  him  to  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Pem¬ 
broke  ;  but  my  Lord  himselfe,  who  has  been  informed  (how, 
I  know  not)  of  the  severall  proceedings  here  in  relation  to 
him,  has  desired  leave  to  come  to  town  when  the  fleet  is  in 
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safety,  and  with  an  intention  to  lay  down  his  commission  ; 
being  very  sensible  of  his  misfortune  and  of  his  incapacity 
to  serve  your  Majesty  in  that  post,  since  the  world  has  so 
hard  an  opinion  of  him  ;  for  which  reason  your  Majesty  will 
not,  I  presume,  employ  him,  tho’  he  should  not  really  have 
deserved  the  severe  censures  that  are  passed  upon  him.” 

The  Dutch  have  lost  five  ships,  of  which  they  burnt  four 
themselves,  being  so  maimed  that  they  would  have  fallen 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  for  the  like  reason  one  of  your 
Majesty’s,  of  seventy  guns,  was  burnt  also.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet,  English  and  Dutch,  will  be  repaired  in  a  fortnight,  as 
the  officers  at  Chatham  declare.  I  wish  they  may  not  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Harbord  goes  for  Holland  to-morrow.  1  p.  Letter 
Book  /,  p.  42. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  6.  Whitehall. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
good  news  in  yours  of  June  28  and  July  1.  “I  wish  I  could 
be  even  with  you  ;  but  the  ill-success  of  our  fleet  makes 
our  prospect  much  more  unpleasant  here  ;  all  our  care  is  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  defending  ourselves,  for  we  can  do  little  hurt 
to  our  enemies  till  we  can  get  the  fleet  to  sea  again,  and 
strong  enough  to  oppose  them.” 

M.  d’Hervart,  designed  for  Geneva,  is  still  in  Holland, 
and  has  writ  to  know  how  the  King  will  make  use  of  his 
services. 

“  The  wonderfull  preservation  of  his  Majesty  rejoices  all 
good  men  here,  and  makes  us  hope  that  the  same  Providence 
will  still  watch  over  him  and  bring  him  in  safety  back,  to 
the  confusion  of  our  enemies.”  £  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  43. 

The  Same  to  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 

1690,  July  6.  Whitehall. — Sending  the  Queen’s  orders 
that  if  Sir  James  Montgomery  comes  to  Berwick,  he  is  to 
be  apprehended  “  for  suspicion  of  high  treason  and  treasonable 
practices,”  and  sent  up  to  London,  together  with  his  papers. 
|  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  83. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  6.  Camp  at  Finglas. — “  In  mine  of  the  2nd 
by  Mr.  Butler  and  mine  of  the  4th  by  Mr.  Gray,  your  lordship 
has  knowne  of  his  Majestie’s  victory  at  the  Boyne  and  the 
desertion  of  Dublin  thereupon. 

“  His  Majestye  incamped  yesterday  in  this  place,  two 
miles  from  Dublin,  sending  me  to  the  committee  who  there 
were  met,  first  to  know  what  routs  the  enemy  had  taken, 
and  then  to  discourse  the  heads  of  a  Declaration.  I  brought 
his  Majestye  a  large  account  apertaining  to  the  first  head, 
but  the  most  important  point  thereof  was  that  Kang  James 
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had  taken  shipping  Thursday  evening  from  near  Duncannon 
fort  in  the  river  of  Waterford. 

“  Most  informations  say  he  is  gone  to  France  as  in  utter 
despaire,  others  think  he  may  be  tempted  to  call  in  at  Wales 
or  elsewhere  in  England,  in  beleef  of  a  wonderfull  preparation 
to  receive  him  there.  Others  think  he  may  sayle  to  the  French 
fleet,  in  order  to  animate  them  to  a  descent  in  case  they 
succeed  ;  but  tis  not  many  will  beleeve  these  two  last 
adventures,  which  are  attended  with  more  danger  then  that 
unfortunate  Prince  seems  fitted  to  beare. 

“  It  now  appears  that  he  much  doubted  the  event  of  a 
battle,  for  that  Sir  Patrick  Trant  was  posted  awray  the  day 
before  it,  to  get  ready  a  ship  near  Waterford.  And  tis  affirmed 
that  some  of  his  carriages  were  even  the  same  day  sent  back 
from  the  camp. 

“  It  was  ten  at  night  after  the  battle  that  he  entered  Dublin, 
in  a  very  silent  and  dejected  condition,  and  with  very  few 
attendants.  The  Lady  Tirconell  met  him,  and  asking  for 
news,  he  told  her  all  was  lost  ;  and  by  what  is  related  he 
seemed  in  a  manner  stun’d  with  his  present  condition.  He 
scarce  rested  that  night,  but  lamented  that  none  of  his  freinds 
were  yet  come  in.  In  the  morning  about  four  of  the  clock 
he  departed  on  horseback  with  about  twTelve  in  company, 
whereof  Grymes,  Trevanion,  Stafford  and  Labady  were  the 
chief. 

“  He  got  to  a  place  called  Sheldon  [Shelton]  36  mile  off, 
before  noon,  and  there  he  bayted.  When  he  came  at  Camolin, 
46  mile  from  Dublin,  he  caused  the  wooden  bridge  where  he 
passed  to  be  broken  downe.  He  left  Wexford  8  mile  on  the 
left  hand  for  a  shorter  cut,  and  his  whole  journey  that  day 
was  about  65  mile.  He  was  the  better  able  to  performe  it, 
by  haveing  had  severall  led  horses,  and  tis  said  his  servants 
changed  theirs  for  any  poor  horses  they  met  withall,  which 
were  but  fresh. 

“  It  appears  that  he  was  followed  in  this  journy  by 
Mr.  Trinder,  who  by  order  carried  with  him  one  Mrs.  Traveler 
or  Mrs.  Buckingham,  a  certain  she  agent  that  has  flown  about 
in  all  errants  and  in  every  country,  and  brought  lately  great 
invitations  from  England.  But  she  could  not  embark  with 
King  James  by  reason  of  his  hast,  and  tis  said  he  scarce  took 
any  body  with  him. 

“  The  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Mr.  Fitz  James  came  not  to 
Dublin  in  two  hours  after  their  father  was  gone,  but  they 
followed  him  in  all  hast.  Duke  Tirconell,  Duke  Powis, 
Count  Lozune  &c.  came  to  Dublin  about  four  houres  after 
King  James  was  gone,  and  staied  not  above  half  an  houre 
in  the  town.  They  were  at  the  head  of  their  flying  army, 
which  marched  through  Dublin  towards  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
and  they  might  be  by  estimation  about  20,000  men.  Their 
army  was  not  above  5,000  more  at  the  fight,  whereof  some 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  it  seems  were  scattered.  By  our 
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best  information  the  greatest  body  of  these  men  bend  towards 
Athlone,  and  there  perhaps  some  will  take  to  Sligo,  other 
to  Gallway,  and  others  to  Limerick.  But  we  hear  also  that 
some  are  gone  on  to  Kilkenny  and  soe  to  the  ports  in  Munster, 
where  we  think  Mounsieur  Lozune  will  affect  to  be,  in 
order  to  his  getting  off.  This  is  certain,  that  within  25  mile 
round  Dublin  there  is  not  an  enemy  in  armes,  even  the  militia 
were  discarded  by  their  officers,  as  haveing  no  more  to  support 
them.  We  are  assured  there  cannot  be  above  5,000  together 
in  the  most  considerable  body,  whereof  the  French  party 
may  be  supposed  to  make  3,500,  the  rest  of  these  are  scattered 
and  about  300  of  the  Germans  come  in  unto  us. 

The  French  are  paid  in  gold  and  silver  and  soe  have  their 
subsistence  certain,  whereas  the  Irish  that  live  by  brass  money 
are  in  another  condition,  and  when  these  imaginary  sinews 
of  a  war  are  decryed,  as  they  soon  may  be,  we  hope  it  will 
help  to  shorten  the  worke. 

“  I  suppose  our  army  now  will  be  divided  into  detachments, 
to  pursue  a  scattered  enemy,  for  indeed  our  body  is  too  great 
to  subsist  long  in  a  place.  The  French  are  distracted  at  their 
losse,  and  enraged  at  the  cowardly  Irish.  Colonel  Wo[l]sely 
told  me  this  day  that  he  took  300  bung  carts  and  small  carres 
laden  with  their  baggage.  Kay  the  collonells  and  other 
officers  of  the  French,  swore  outragiously  as  they  passed 
Dubhn,  that  their  generall  officers  had  deserted  them,  and 
that  they  would  impeach  them  in  France. 

“  It  cannot  be  imagined  but  that  Duke  Tirconell  has  lost 
much  in  the  camp,  since  I  have  in  my  hands  his  entry  book 
of  private  letters,  and  several  other  papers.  But  I  must  have 
time  to  give  your  lordshipp  a  particular  account  of  these 
matters,  for  it  is  not  possible  in  the  perpetuall  hurry  I  am,  and 
here  in  a  feild  of  noise  to  enter  into  that  matter  at  present.  I 
see  by  what  is  already  found,  which  the  souldiers  have  not 
torne,  that  there  are  things  which  if  put  in  print,  will  make 
their  cause  very  odious. 

“  In  a  long  letter  of  Duke  Tirconell’s  to  the  late  Queen 
of  the  24th  past  from  Ardee  [see  p.  310  above],  when  we  were 
actually  pursueing  them,  he  tells  her,  that  our  army  was  40,000 
strong,  provided  of  all  things,  and  theirs  but  25,000,  allmost 
destitute  of  every  thing.  That  tho’  the  King  was  for  fighting, 
lie  was  not,  and  when  he  numbered  up  all  the  instances  of 
her  Majesties  care  yet  he  seems  to  fear  nothing  will  avail, 
unless  our  friend  Mr.  Jones’  negotiation  may  succeed. 

“  Pray  ask  my  Lord  President  if  this  be  not  the  man  he 
knowes  and  designed  to  a  pernicious  end,  though  his  name 
is  much  in  the  letters  as  a  very  busy  agent  in  other  things. 

“  It  is  worth  telling  your  lordshipp  that  the  town  of  Wexford 
is  declared  for  his  Majestye,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  thus. 
When  one  Collonel  Butler,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  whole 
county,  heard  that  King  James  was  gone  by  on  Wensday 
last,  he  posted  after,  and  from  Duncanon  wnote  for  his  son 
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to  come  to  him,  and  to  follow  the  King  for  France.  He  wrote 
also  another  letter  to  Captain  Kelly  to  come  away  with  his 
company  to  Duncanon,  and  set  the  castle  of  Wexford  on  fire, 
which  was  under  his  command.  But  this  letter  falling  into 
Mr.  Chaplin’s  hand,  an  English  merchant  where  Collonell 
Butler  was  quartered,  he  did  not  deliver  it,  but  told  the  captain 
how  he  was  sent  for,  concealing  that  of  the  fire.  But  the 
captain  and  his  company  being  gone,  the  protestants  rose 
and  disarmed  those  of  the  towne,  and  seized  the  castle.  And 
now  his  Majesty  at  their  humble  request  by  two  messengers, 
is  sending  some  force  to  secure  them,  and  they  affirme  that 
one  regiment  of  horse  will  carry  all  before  them  on  that  side, 
even  to  the  citty  of  Waterford,  and  fort  of  Duncannon.  That 
they  do  not  beleeve  there  were  above  three  companyes  in 
Duncannon,  and  soe  it  is  probable  that  company  at  Wexford 
was  sent  for  to  secure  this  place  of  imbarkation  for  such 
as  might  also  desire  to  escape. 

“  This  day  being  Sunday  his  Majestie  rode  in  great  splendor 
to  the  cathedrall,  where  all  services  of  the  church  were  solemnly 
performed.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
were  there,  and  Dr.  King,  an  excellent  man,  and  a  great 
sufferer,  preached  much  to  the  purpose.  The  old  mayor 
and  aldermen  did  the  honours  of  the  citty,  and  great  wrere 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  but  a  few  days  past 
expected  to  be  all  murdered,  and  to  have  the  citty  turned 
into  ashes.  But  it  hath  pleased  God  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  avert  these  mischeifs,  and  as  it  is  said,  by  King 
James  his  particular  order.  As  our  King  (who  lookt  and 
appeared  this  day  better  then  ever  I  saw  him)  returned  by 
the  castle,  he  rode  in  to  see  the  place,  but  did  not  alight. 

“If  I  were  not  now  at  midnight  thus  tyreing  your  lordshipp, 
I  should  by  his  Majesties  command  be  drawing  a  Declaration, 
whereof  the  scope  will  be  to  invite  all  in  of  the  meaner  sort, 
as  farmers  or  those  who  have  some  personall  estate  in  house, 
goods  or  cattle,  but  not  to  meddling  with  the  landed  men, 
till  it  appears  into  what  posture  they  throw  themselves,  and 
into  what  corners  they  retire.  We  suppose  this  may  bring 
in  the  body  of  men  which  make  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  rest  will  afterwards  look  the  more  abject.”  Signed. 

6  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  July  7.  On  board  the  Soveraine. — “The  fleet  is 
now  about  the  midle  and  probably  will  be  at  the  Nore  to¬ 
morrow,  where  it  will  take  up  some  tyme  to  refitt  the  cripled 
ships,  which  will  fall  naturaly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy  whose  proper  province  it  is  ; 
soe  that  I  shall  have  little  to  doe.  It  is  therefore  I  humbly  beg 
that  I  may  have  her  Majesty’s  leave  to  come  to  toune  and  give 
her  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  fleet  as  also  of  what 
past  in  the  late  battel,  and  indeed  I  have  been  soe  indisposed 
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ever  since  I  sayled  from  the  Downs  that  I  shall  need  a  little 
tyme  ashore  for  the  establishment  of  my  health.”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  7. — If  the  King  observes  that  the  hands  of 
all  nine  of  the  Committee  are  not  put  to  the  letter  written 
to  him,  it  is  not  that  any  of  them  disagreed,  hut  Sir  John 
Lowther  was  not  well,  and  two  others  could  not  stay,  it  being 
so  very  late  before  it  could  be  despatched.  4  p.  Letter  Book 
I,  p.  43. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Henry  Allen,  or  any  other 

Messenger  in  Ordinary. 

1690,  July  7.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Warrant  to  arrest 
the  Earl  of  Annandale,  and  bring  him  up  for  examination. 
Signed.  1  p.  Fine  impressed  seal,  arms  of  Finch  quartered 
with  Herbert,  surmounted  by  coronet. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  7.  Camp  at  Finglas. — A  great  heap  of  letters 
has  been  taken  in  the  lodgings  of  the  Marquess  Albeville, 
who  fled  on  Wednesday  to  Kilkenny.  The  letters  are  yet 
unopened  to  Count  “  Lozune  ”  &c.  but  one  from  James  Porter 
sets  forth  how  30  French  ships  were  dispatched  up  the  Channel 
to  do  us  mischief.  “  I  was  even  then  drawing  instructions 
for  the  ships  at  Dundalk,  Carlingford,  and  Carigfergus,  how 
to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  this  attack,  being  herein 
advertized  before  by  your  Lordshipp.  The  wind  happens 
now  to  be  extreamly  in  their  favour,  soe  as  his  Majestie  is  full 
of  apprehensions  herein.”  Signed.  1  p. 

Committee  of  Council  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  7.  Whitehall. — Congratulating  him  on  his 
great  success,  rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  danger,  and  wishing 
they  could  send  more  pleasant  news. 

His  fleet  has  been  beaten,  six  capital  ships  lost  and  the 
best  they  can  hope  for  of  the  rest  is  that  by  this  time  they 
may  be  got  into  security.  It  will  be  three  or  four  weeks 
before  they  will  be  able  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  must  not  be 
exposed  to  another  battle  until  the  squadron  of  Killegrew 
or  Shovell,  or  perhaps  both  have  joined  them,  which  cannot 
be  while  the  French  he  as  they  now  do  “off  of  Dover”  and 
are  masters  of  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  have  it  in  their  power  to  land 
where  they  please  in  England,  and  probably  mean  to  do  so, 
or  they  would  not  hazard  their  fleet  so  far  up  in  the  channel, 
where  they  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty’s  fleet  been  equal  to  the  courage  of  some  of  his  own 
and  the  Dutch  officers.  Whether  they  are  able  to  oppose 
a  foreign  army,  his  Majesty  can  best  judge.  They  have  but 
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few  disciplined  troops,  and  the  militia,  though  considerable, 
zealous  and  well  affected,  lack  experience. 

The  Queen  has  ordered  six  battalions  of  foot  to  encamp  on 
Blackheath,  which  will  also  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  militia. 

But  since  his  Majesty’s  affairs  are  so  prosperous  in  Ireland, 
and  so  very  far  from  being  so  “  here,”  they  humbly  ask  him 
to  consider  whether  his  presence  is  not  more  necessary  here 
than  it  can  be  there,  and  earnestly  pray  him  to  hasten  his 
return,  and  the  more,  because  a  little  delay  may  render  it 
unsafe  if  not  impossible,  both  for  himself  and  the  troops, 
which  they  much  desire  may  be  sent  over.  While  his  Majesty 
remains  in  Ireland,  the  fleet  must  be  kept  divided,  “  to 
secure  only  a  bare  possibility  ”  of  his  return,  and  yet  if  the 
Trench  detach  a  great  strength,  as  they  may  easily  do,  all 
the  measures  for  his  security  will  be  disappointed,  the  fleet 
destroyed  “  by  peacemeals,”  and  he  himself  remain  as  if 
besieged  in  Ireland  till  the  French  can  compass  their  other 
designs,  either  by  their  own  forces  or  the  transport  of  the 
late  King  and  his  army,  “  which  will  be  too  hard  for  us  here, 
tho’  it  cant  resist  your  Majesty  there.  All  this  while,  there 
can  be  no  conjunction  of  the  fleet,  and  consequently  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  French,  to  which  all  the  merchant  ships 
now  returning  home,  and  the  wealth  of  England  and  Holland 
will  be  exposed  ”  and  both  rendered  incapable  of  supporting 
the  war. 

They  pray  for  some  speedy  resolution,  and  that  whether 
coming  or  staying,  he  will  give  such  orders  as  may  enable 
them  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  masters  of  the  sea.  Signed  : 
Carmarthen  Pr.,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Nottingham,  Monmouth, 
Marlborough.  Copy  with  contractions ,  &c.  in  French  by 

Nottingham.  2h  pp. 


[  Eliza  Crosse]*  to  “  Mr.  MiNET.”f 

1690,  July  [7— ]1 7.  [St.  Germains.] — I  hope  you  have 
returned  safely  out  of  the  country,  as  it  is  a  month  since  you 
went.  Sir  John  says  .that  Sir  Daniel  [Arthur]  owns  that 
you  have  paid  his  correspondent  three  hundred  pounds,  but 
as  you  did  not  tell  Sir  John  that  it  was  his  money,  he  will 
pay  none  till  you  do.  Sir  John  wishes  to  know  which  of  his 
uncles  is  dead;  he  thought  it  had  been  Maurice,  but  Pary 
tells  him  he  saw  him  well  a  very  little  while  before  he  came 
away.  He  also  desires  that  Mr.  Thompson  [ Lord  Montgomery ] 


the  following  fragment  of  cipher,  found,  in  Nottingham’s  hand,  quite 
apart  from  the  Jacobite  letters,  throws  light  on  the  letters  of  “Eliza 
Crosse.  [hat  lady  is  evidently  Lady  Powis  herself.  Lord  Montgomery  was 
I  o wis  s  eldest  son.  Sir  John  is  probably  Sir  John  Sparrow. 

. .  _  “  Lady  Powys’’  Cipher .” 

a  j  ^v*n8  James.  Mr.  Thompson.  Lord  Montgomery. 

£iyAi™ J'en0h  Kto*  Mr,.  Easton  \  if*  ®- 

f  Mr 'ft  L°rd,  PowJ,J  Mr“'  M"y  '  »im«  L^Por,  . 

W  ST61™’  h“Sb“d  A"“- 
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should  persecute  Mr.  Allen,  as  the  Canary  fleet  is  arrived 
and  gives  a  very  good  rate,  so  that  Allen  will  be  well  able  to 
pay,  but  is  one  of  those  that  must  be  pressed.  I  am  in  great 
pain  at  this  time  “  for  the  triall  [expedition  to  Ireland ]  for 
ought  I  know,  between  Mr.  Dod  \King  James]  and  his  creditor 
is  over,  and  if  he  could  have  staved  it  off  one  month,  Dod 
would  certainly  have  such  infaillible  witnesses  from  Mr.  Adams 
[■ French  King ]  that  it  would  infaillibly  goe  of  his  side,  but  if 
they  try  it  now,  it  is  very  hazardous.”  This  day  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  lay  at  Mr.  Thompson’s  house  is  gone  towards  Italy 
[Ireland],  Before  he  went,  he  paid  Mr.  Thompson’s  mother 
[herself]  12  louis  d’ors.  I  think  he  is  a  very  honest  man.  The 
letter  shown  you  long  ago,  I  have  read  to  Mrs.  Easton  [Queen 
Mary]  who  will  on  no  account  admit  of  what  they  would  bring 
about,  and  I  think  she  is  right.  “Your  two  eldest  sisters*  are 
lying  at  Diepe,  to  goe  over  in  the  prisoners’  boate,  but  how  far 
the  disturbance  at  sea,  where  the  two  navys  are  engaged,  may 
hinder  them,  I  know  not.”  Mrs.  Mary’sf  little  friend  has  not 
forgot  heK  He  desired  Mr.  Adams’  man  that  is  now  in 
waiting,  to  offer  his  service.  She  thanked  him  and  said 
she  would  tell  him  whether  she  should  accept  of  it  the  next 
time  she  saw  him,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  do  it  without 
Mrs.  Easton’s  leave.  “  She  [Mrs.  Easton]  told  her  with 
all  her  heart,  but  that  she  had  already  desired  the  pow'erfull 
woman  to  put  him  in  mind,  remembring  that  I  had 
formerly  told  her  this  was  the  month,  so  the  next  time 
I  saw  him,  I  told  him  I  would  not  refuse  his  offer.  ...  I 
have  seen  him  twice  since,  but  hee  never  said  nothing  to  mee, 
nor  I  to  him,  for  it  would  looke  too  hasty  to  bee  perpetual! 
troubling  of  folkes.  ...  I  never  in  my  life  longed  soe  much 
to  heare  out  of  Italy ;  if  Mr.  Dod  gets  the  beter  of  his 
triall,  he  will  bee  soone  amongst  his  creditors,  for  then  he 
will  bee  able  to  pay  every  man  his  owne.  .  .  .  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  bee  too  late  to  show  his  honest  good  intentions,  and 
that  hee  went  not  aside  out  of  any  knavery,  but  only  to  preserve 
himselfe  from  [being]  imprisoned],  that  he  might  the  better 

f[ollow]  his  businesse,  for  everybody’s  sake .  Mrs. 

Easton  is  excessive  mallingcolly  ;  I  doute  really  it  will  doe 
her  harme  in  her  health.” 

Postscript. — “  I  am  mighty  glad  to  heare  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  went  to  Italy  [Ireland]  that  my  litle  boy  runs  and 
talkes  so  pretely,  and  the  girls  alsoe.  If  I  doe  not  goe  back  info 
England  next  winter,  I  must  needes  have  him  and  Molly 
heere.”  3  pp. 

Addressed  “To  Mr.  Minet,  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Williams  at  the 
Cabinet  in  Great  Queens  Street,  by  Lincoln  Inn  feilds,  London.” 

The  Queen  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

1690,  July  8.  Whitehall. — Desiring  them  to  inform  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovell  of  the  present  station  of  the  French  fleet, 


*  Lady  Montagu  and  Lady  Seaforth. 
f  Cf.  “my  little  friend,”  p.  358. 
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and  of  the  design  of  the  French  to  send  28  little  frigates  into 
St.  George’s  Channel  to  burn  the  transport  ships  ;  also  to 
send  him  the  following  orders  : — 

1.  To  sail  with  all  speed  and  cruise  off  Scilly  and  thereabouts, 
to  prevent  this  design. 

2.  To  send  out  cruisers  to  ply  both  westward  and  eastward 
to  bring  him  notice  of  any  movements  of  the  French. 

3.  To  send  a  little  frigate  to  cruise  between  Milford  and 
St.  David’s  Head,  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  From  time  to  time  to  send  to  Milford  Haven  for  such 
orders  as  may  be  sent  there,  and  to  give  notice  of  where  he 
intends  to  be. 

5.  To  order  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  sent  out  to  cruise, 
if  they  meet  Capt.  Killegrew,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the 
French  fleet,  that  he  may  take  care  of  the  squadron  under 
his  command  ;  yet  so  that  he  endeavour  to  get  into  Plymouth, 
if  he  can  do  it  without  hazard. 

Advice  boats  are  to  be  ready  at  Milford  Haven,  Bideford, 
Barnstaple  and  Plymouth.  1J  pp.  Entry  Booh,'p.  84. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  8.  Whitehall. — This  is  only  to  thank  you  for 
yours  of  the  4th,  which  brings  such  an  account  of  the  King’s 
success,  that  we  have  now  nothing  more  to  apprehend  in  Ireland. 
“  I  can  very  well  know  how  to  pitty  you  that  are  opprest  with 
business,  having  myselfe  of  late  undergone  what  I  thought  I 
could  not  have  borne,  being  scarce  ever  in  bed  ’till  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  How  long  I  shall  be  able  to  hold 
out  I  cant  tell,  being  almost  quite  spent,  but  I  regrett  no 
pains  that  may  be  usefull  to  their  Majesties  or  my  country.” 

Postscript. — The  cipher  you  sent  me  is  of  little  use,  as 
Mr.  Hook  was  taken  here  many  months  ago,  and  that  corres¬ 
pondence  broken.  1  p.  Letter  Booh  I,  p.  45. 

The  Same  to  Lord  Torrington. 

1690,  July  8.  Whitehall. — Sending  him  the  Queen’s 
permission  to  come  up  to  town  immediately.  Copy.  \  p. 

William  Harbord  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,  July  8.*]  Tuesday  evening.  On  board  the  Mer¬ 
maid. — “I  got  on  board  this  ship  about  two  of  the  clock,  and 
the  Captain  being  on  board  the  admiral  I  could  not  set  saile  till 
now  ;  the  pilot  is  come  and  so  if  the  winde  hold  I  hope  to  be 
in  Holland  to-morow  night.  Brakell  and  the  yacht  Soesdyke 
were  gonne  from  Gravesend  when  I  came  but  I  have  over¬ 
taken  them  here  and  Vice  Admirall  Eversen  comming  to  see 
me  I  told  him  her  Majesties  thoughts  about  letting  the  Dutch 
seamen  returne  into  Holland.  He  is  very  sensible  of  her 
Majesties  goodnesse  to  that  nation  and  will  take  the  men  out 


*  On  Ju[y  6,  Lord  Carmarthen  wrote,  “  Mr.  Harbord  is  to  go  to  Holland 
to-morrow,  but  he  was  evidently  delayed  a  day,  as  Tuesday  was  the  8th. 
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of  Brakell  to-morow  ;  hath  sent  away  a  frigatt  yesterday 
to  the  States  with  an  account  of  the  action  and  I  finde  him 
very  calme  and  discreet  and  ready  to  engage  to-morow  if 
there  were  a  good  occasion  ;  he  magnifyes  the  French  fleete 
and  adviseth  at  least  80  good  ships  if  you  expect  a  good  issue. 
I  am  much  out  of  countenance  to  see  on  one  side  of  me  a  great 
3rd  rate  and  no  damage  and  on  the  other  the  Armes  of  Allcmaer 
with  39  holes  in  one  side  visible  and  her  mast  shot  downe. 
I  will  as  often  as  I  have  occasion  give  your  Lordship  an  account 
of  my  proceedings ;  you  cannot  imagine  how  imaged  and 
ashamed  the  English  seamen  are,  and  get  (?)  them  but  out 
and  I  wilbe  responsible  that  they  will  doe  their  parts.”  li  pp. 

[Lord  Dursley  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.] 

1690,  July  8. — On  receipt  of  yours  of  the  4th,  I  held  a 
conference  with  the  States.  They  showed  me  their  letters 
from  England,  which  in  most  things  agreed  with  mine.  1 
read  your  Lordship’s  letter  to  them  in  French,  in  which  they 
took  great  satisfaction,  and  asked  for  a  written  translation, 
which  I  gave  them.  Since  this,  they  have  desired  that  for 
the  better  quieting  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  I  would  suffer 
it  to  be  printed  in  Dutch.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  forgive 
me  for  consenting  to  this,  “  especially  since,  by  the  vindicating 
of  the  honour  of  your  country  in  laying  the  blame  where  it 
is  justly  due,  you  do  yourself  so  much  honour  by  it. 

“  People  generally  here  have  taken  the  unfortunate  news 
with  much  more  patience  than  could  have  bin  expected, 
and  the  States  called  the  Admiralty  together  last  night  and 
are  with  all  diligence  immaginable  preparing  to  repair  their 
losses,  as  your  Lordship  no  doubt  on’t  will  be  more  fully 
informed  in  your  letter  from  Mr.  de  Wilde  ;  there  is  one  thing 
which  our  nation  is  mightely  accused  of  here  which  dos  us 
a  great  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  this  people  and  even  of  our 
best  friends  ;  that  lett  a  man  do  whatsoever  he  will  in  England 
nobody  is  punisht ;  and  do  what  I  can,  I  cannot  perswade 
them  to  believe  that  any  man  that  has  betrayed  us  in  this 
battle  shall  suffer  for  his  villany  ;  and  truly  my  lord  since  the 
fault  is  laid  upon  treachery,  if  examples  are  not  made  upon 
this  occasion  it  will  be  of  fatall  consequence  for  ever  to  any 
good  correspondence  betwixt  the  two  nations.  This  I  am 
bound  in  duty  to  tell  your  lordship  as  a  certain  truth,  by 
reason  of  the  post  I  am  in,  as  a  true  English  man  and  lover 
of  my  country.”  Endorsed  by  Nottingham,  “  Copy  of  part  of 
Lord  Dursley’s  letter  to  me.”  2  pp. 

\Probably  the  copy  enclosed  by  Nottingham  to  Southwell,  on 
July  14.  See  p.  355  below.  The  letter  is  in  S.P.  Holland,  but 
the  extract  is  printed  here  as  explaining  what  Nottingham  wrote. ] 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  July  9.  Camp  at  Crumlin  near  Dublin. — “.  .  .  In  mine 
of  the  6th,  I  gave  your  Lordship  an  account  how  hastily  King 
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James  left  Dublin,  and  how  great  a  journy  he  took  that  day. 
The  same  thing  is  since  confirmed  with  variety  of  more 
precipitation,  for  he  apprehended  there  were  three  troops 
of  dragoons  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  tis  said  he  would  not 
lye  in  Duncanon  fort,  but  went  that  very  night  on  shipboard. 
All  agree  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Mr.  Fitz  James  were 
with  him.  Others  add  Lady  Tirconell,  Monsieur  Lausun  and 
Brigadier  Lery.  That  other  ships  there  being  thronged 
by  the  French  and  their  lumber,  King  James  sent  order  to 
keep  them  for  others  of  higher  rank,  but  they  would  not 
hearken  to  orders. 

“  Tis  said  there  came  news  on  the  3rd  to  Waterford  how 
the  French  squadron  were  come  into  Kinsale,  whereupon 
many  that  had  fled  from  the  battle,  posted  as  fast  to  get 
imbarqueation  there.  We  have  been  in  much  concerne  for 
our  provisions  ships  at  Dundalk,  Carlingford  and  Carigfergus, 
which  all  lay  exposed  to  the  enemy  and  could  hardly  have 
been  preserved.  They  are  now  all  gott  into  Dublin,  and 
certainly  as  the  winds  have  stood,  the  French  might  have 
been  upon  us,  had  they  not  called  in  at  Kinsale  or  Corke 
and  been  teterd  [?  deterred]  by  the  news  they  heard.  How¬ 
ever  great  care  is  here  taken  to  unload  and  lighten  our  ships 
and  to  bring  them  neerer  the  shore  &c.  But  his  Majesty 
directs  that  if  your  Lordship  heare  of  any  attempt  by  that 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Wales  or  elsewhere  on  that  side, 
that  your  Lordship  do  immediatly  advertise  him  thereof. 

“  Among  others  that  posted  on  Wensday  last  from 
Dublin  the  Marquis  D’Albeville  did  it  in  such  hast  towards 
Killkenny,  as  to  leave  severall  French  paquetts  newly  received 
behind  him.  I  opened  among  others  some  for  Monsieur 
Lozun,  and  therein  found  the  letters  from  Monsieur  de  Louvois 
which  by  his  Majesties  command  I  here  inclose,  in  hopes 
Dr.  Wallis  may  expound  what  mysterys  may  lye  therein. 

“  This  morning  Lieutenant  Generali  Douglas  is  march t 
with  ten  regiments  at  foot,  four  of  horse  and  two  of  dragoons 
towards  Athlone,  in  order  to  break  into  Connought.  Old 
Collonell  Grace  is  Governor  of  Arthlone  but  we  hope  it  is  not 
very  tenable.  We  heare  Slego  is  deserted,  and  so  we  reckon 
nothing  will  be  very  difficult  on  that  side,  except  Gall  way 
and  Lymerick. 

ct  His  Majesty  decampt  this  morning  and  is  come  three 
mile  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin,  so  as  to  look  towards  Munster. 
I  am  told  his  Majestie  has  this  morning  sent  some  horse  into 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  I  know  that  200  armes  were  given 
the  messengers,  with  powder  and  ball,  to  carry  thither  by 
sea.  In  all  these  parts,  as  far  as  Duncanon  or  Waterford, 
there  is  no  fixt  body  of  the  enemy,  but  a  rabble  of  Irish  and 
some  intermixture  of  dragoons,  who  do  much  violence  and 
sweep  all  before  them,  untill  our  troops  shall  appeare. 

lour  lordship  will  see  the  Declaration  which  is  this  day 
published  by  his  Majestie  and  I  have  some  satisfaction  that 
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^S“^r^'eS^e  an<^  others  are  pleased  with  what  is  done  therein. 

0n  tiie  reading  your  lordship’s  letter  of  the  29th  past, 
and  3rd  instant,  his  Majestie  has  had  concern  enough  as  to 
our  misfortune  by  the  Earle  of  Torrington.  He  approves  of  all 
that  the  Queen  has  done  thereupon,  but  will  forbeare,  1  think, 
to  write  to  your  lordship  till  he  see  some  period  in  that  matter.' 

-By  his  Majestie  s  command  I  send  your  lordship  a  coppy 
of  one  of  Duke  Tirconell’s  letters  to  the  late  Queen,  dated 
from  Ardee  the  24th  past  [see  p.  310  above].  We  have  a 
paper  book  of  many  others  but  his  Majesty  pitched  upon  this. 

The  dates  of  the  letters  to  Monsieur  Lozun,  are  the  1,  25, 
26  and  27th  of  May,  10  and  22nd  of  June.  Also  a  list  of 
30  ships  designed  for  the  Irish  Channell,  together  with  an 
English  newsletter,  which  is  sent  as  not  knowing  but  the 
cypher  may  have  some  reference  thereunto.”  Signed.  6  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  10.  Whitehall. — Lord  Rosse  having  given  no 
satisfaction  to  the  Queen,  but  rather  retracted  several  things 
said  when  he  first  came  up,  has  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  on 
my  information  to  the  Council  that  he  had  written  very 
suspicious  letters  to  Sir  John  Cochrane,  and  that  there  was 
testimony  (by  Crone)  of  his  correspondence  with  the  late 
Queen. 

A  messenger  has  been  sent  to  seize  Lord  Annandale  at 
Bath,  and  measures  taken  to  apprehend  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
either  by  the  governors  of  Berwick  or  Carlisle,  if  he  comes 
that  way,  or  by  Lord  Melville  if  he  is  still  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  B.  Howard  was  taken  yesterday  and  carried  to  the 
Tower,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  find  Sir  Theo  Oglethorp  and 
Col.  Sackville  by  means  of  the  same  discoverer. 

The  Earl  of  Torrington  came  to  town  to-day  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Queen  has  ordered  a  commission 
to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Macclesfield,  Sir  R.  Howard, 
Sir  H.  Goodrick  and  Sir  Tho.  Lee,  to  examine  the  proceedings 
of  the  Earl  and  the  other  commanders,  and  to  report  there¬ 
upon. 

The  French  fleet  was  last  seen  off  the  Ness,  and  it  is  thought 
they  are  going  to  meet  their  gallies  and  make  some  attempt 
on  our  ships  at  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore  and  Chatham,  or  on 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
at  Plymouth  to  take  measures  for  its  protection,  and  to 
Col.  Gibson  to  say  what  he  judges  necessary  for  Portsmouth  ; 
already  a  regiment  of  militia  is  ordered  thither,  and  cannon 
have  been  put  on  board  of  the  ships  in  that  harbour. 

Besides  the  troops  about  Rochester  and  Chatham,  Sir  John 
Ashby  will  be  directed  to  send  there  so  many  of  the  marine 
regiments  as  may  be  spared  from  the  ships  at  the  Nore  ;  and 
your  Majesty’s  troops  will  encamp  on  Blackheath  forthwith. 

For  these  purposes  there  must  be  taken  a  part  of  the  money 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  which  was  to  be 
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sent  to  your  Majesty,  but  we  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased 
that  it  is  diverted  for  the  present  to  the  necessary  defence 
of  this  Kingdom. 

Yesterday  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  lieutenants  of 
London  attended  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  my  Lord  President 
acquainted  them  with  the  danger  of  an  invasion  and  prayed 
them  to  show  their  zeal  in  defence  of  your  Majesties  and  the 
Kingdom.  They  meet  to-day,  and  I  hear  they  mean  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  dragoons  and  maintain 
them  for  a  month. 

A  considerable  fleet  of  merchant  ships  has  arrived  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  will  furnish  a  great  number  of  seamen  ;  about 
700  more  will  be  got  out  of  the  transport  ships  arrived  from 
Ireland.  Vice  Admiral  Killegrew  is  daily  expected  from  Cadiz. 

“  I  spoke  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  presse  the  advancing 
of  the  Confederates  armyes  towards  the  French,  to  prevent 
their  detachments  of  any  considerable  number  of  men  to  be 
transported  here.  He  tells  me  he  did  so  by  this  night’s  post, 
but  your  Majesties  great  successe  in  Ireland  will  be  the  surest 
means  of  frustrating  the  designes  of  the  French  here,  especially 
if  your  Majesty  approves  of  the  humble  advice  and  request 
of  the  Council  .  .  .  for  your  speedy  retume.”  Copy  by 
Nottingham.  2\  pp. 

The  Earl  op  Nottingham  to  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 

1690,  July  10.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  being  informed 
that  he  has  stopped  some  flying  packets  directed  to  the  Lord 
Commissioner  [Hamilton],  desires  him  to  have  them  sent 
forward  with  all  speed,  and,  in  future,  to  permit  the  Black 
Box  and  all  flying  packets  for  the  Commissioner  to  be  sent 
on  without  the  least  stop  or  hindrance.  £  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  85. 

Edward  Bysshe  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  11. — Since  my  confinement  at  the  messenger’s, 
I  have  sent  the  letter  to  Sir  Adam  Blaire,  and  will  convey  to 
you  his  answer  as  soon  as  I  receive  it.  “I  am  assured  that 
my  Lord  Montgomery,  Oglethorpe  and  Sackville  are  at  Powis 
house,  where  I  feare  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  them,  but  I 
will  give  Mr.  Seamour  the  best  directions  I  can.  .  .  .  The 
disaffected  party  here  are  now  upon  sending  a  person  into 
France,  and  had  I  been  at  liberty  would  have  pitched  upon 
me.  I  assured  the  person  who  acquainted  me  with  it  that 
I  could  make  my  escape  hence  at  any  time,  and  that  I  would 
undertake  the  affair.  I  shall  know  their  resolution  this 
evening,  and  pray  for  your  commands  in  the  matter.  It 
might  be  a  means  of  informing  you  both  of  the  designs  here 
and  of  France.  1|  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

Whitehall. — I  gave  the  King  an  account 
ot  the  intentions  of  the  City  of  London  to  show  their  zeal 
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upon  this  danger  of  invasion.  Yesterday  they  attended  the 
Queen  in  Council,  and  told  her  that  their  Militia,  9,000  men,  and 
their  auxiliaries,  6,000  more,  should  be  in  readiness  to  march 
upon  her  Majesty’s  command.  And  that  they  would  raise 
immediately  a  regiment  of  400  horse  and  another  of  1,000 
dragoons,  to  be  commanded  by  such  officers  as  she  should 
appoint.  I  think  her  Majesty  designs  the  Marquess  of  Win¬ 
chester  for  the  horse  and  Lord  Danby  for  the  dragoons.  The 
City  will  furnish  them  with  a  month’s  pay. 

The  French  fleet  is  gone  off  our  coast ;  with  what  design 
we  know  not.  A  great  fleet  of  merchantmen  is  arrived  at 
Plymouth  from  Cales,  who  say  that  Vice  Admiral  Killigrew 
intended  to  sail  four  days  after  them,  and  letters  from  Spain 
say  that  he  actually  did  sail,  on  the  8th  of  June.  1  p. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  45. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Dr.  Wallis. 

1690,  July  13.  Whitehall. — Sends  him  some  letters  from 
M.  Louvois  to  M.  Lauzun,  which  he  prays  him  to  decipher 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  seem  to  contain  matters  of  great 
importance.  Prays  him  to  begin  with  the  letter  of  freshest 
date,  and  work  back,  sending  each  letter  as  it  is  done. 

With  note  that  the  dates  of  the  letters  are  May  1,  25,  26, 
27  and  June  10  and  22  [n.s.].  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  86. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  14.  Whitehall. — By  the  letters  from  Holland 
“  you  will  see  the  readiness  of  the  States  and  people  there 
to  redeem  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet.  You  will  find  by  my 
Lord  Dursley’s  letter  that  he  will  print  mine  to  his  Lordship, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  for,  for  tho’  I  writt  him  my  thoughts 
then,  and  have  yet  no  reason  to  alter  them,  yet  it  was  not 
fitt  to  make  that  censure  of  my  Lord  Torrington  publick  to  the 
world,  and,  as  it  were,  hang  him  in  effigy  before  he  be  tryed.” 
And  though  it  was  necessary  for  Lord  Dursley  to  know  all, 
to  make  use  of  in  his  discourse  there,  “  yet  surely  there  was 
no  need  to  print  what  I  writt  in  a  letter  to  himselfe,  or  at 
least  my  unwillingness  to  be  an  author  makes  me  think  so. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  [.see  p.  351  above],  that  you 
may  judge  of  it,  and  if  it  will  contribute  anything  to  the 
union  of  the  two  nations,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  tho’  I  confesse  at 
present  it  vexes  me  a  little  to  have  my  hasty  scribble  the 
subject  of  every  alehouse  talk.” 

I  have  sent  M.  Louvois’  letters  to  Dr.  Wallis,  and  asked 
him  to  decipher  the  last  first.  The  Commissioners  for  Examina¬ 
tion  are  just  now  gone  to  the  fleet.  1  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  46. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  14.  Camp  at  Inchiquin.— I  have  not  yet  his 
Majesty’s  answer  to  several  points  in  your  letters  of  the  1, 
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5  and  6  inst.,  “  which  I  watch  to  obtain  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offers.  He  is  perpetually  in  action,  and  his  thoughts  full. 
However,  as  to  health,  he  never  was  more  vigourous  and 
more  cheerful  in  his  appearance.” 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  parts  about  Dublin,  he  restored  the 
protestant  magistrates  of  the  city,  Mr.  Motley  being  made 
Lord  Mayor  and  Col.  Trelawny  governor.  The  clergy  came 
in  a  great  body  to  congratulate  their  deliverance,  and  have 
leave  given  them  to  frame  prayers  for  a  day  of  Thanksgiving. 

His  Majesty  has  appointed  nine  commissioners  to  find  out 
the  property  of  rebels  and  take  care  of  the  grass  and  harvest. 
He  has  also  pricked  sheriffs  for  13  counties  besides  those  of 
Ulster,  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  and  directed  Justices  to  be 
nominated  in  the  same.  Commissioners  of  array  are  also 
to  be  established  there,  “and  so  he  will  proceed  to  the  rest.” 

His  Majesty  being  apprehensive  of  the  French  squadron 
intended  this  way,  has  sent  Lord  Berkeley  into  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  who  concerted  with  the  commanders  there  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  ships,  ordering  some  of  the  provision  ships 
to  Chester  and  the  rest  to  draw  up  close  to  the  town.  It 
seems  very  strange  that  these  French  ships  are  not  yet  upon 
the  coast. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Revenue  are  hard  at  work  ; 
Mr.  Bartholomew  van  Homrig  has  been  added  to  them,  a 
commissary  of  the  Stores,  who  has  lived  long  in  Dublin  and 
is  a  very  intelligent  man  in  trade.  His  Majesty  has  put  forth 
a  proclamation  “  to  reduce  the  value  of  King  James’  brass 
money  from  30  to  one,  nay,  as  King  James  had  lately  doubled 
it,  from  60  to  one,  so  that  his  5s.  goes  now  for  a  penny.” 

We  left  Crumlin  on  the  11th,  encamped  that  night  at  Castle 
Warden,  the  estate  of  Sir  Edward  Percivale,  and  the  next 
night  at  Killcullin  Bridge.  On  Sunday,  the  13th.  we  came 
hither  and  rest  here  to-day,  it  being  just  a  month  since  we 
landed  at  Belfast.  We  shall  bend  forwards  to  Kilkenny  to 
overlook  the  motions  of  Waterford  and  to  be  informed  of 
what  is  done  by  General  Douglas  at  Athlone,  and  of  the 
enemy’s  preparations  at  Limerick. 

We  hear  that  Sarsfield  is  at  Clonmell  with  a  considerable 
force  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  that  Lord  Tirconnell  and 
several  other  great  officers  are  at  Limerick,  hard  at  work  to 
fortify  the  place.  We  do  not  know  whether  M.  Lausun 
be  there.  The  Earl  of  Clancarty’s  regiment  is  said  to  be  at 
Cork. 

I  yesterday  gave  a  pass  to  one  Howard,  late  servant  to 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  “  who  goes  among  them  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Portland.”  He  says  his  master,  Lord  Powis, 
Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Col.  Sunderland  and  others  have 
embarked  at  Kinsale  for  France. 

Eppinger  is  sent  with  some  horse  and  dragoons  towards 
Wexford,  to  cover  those  parts  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels, 
who  have  done  much  destruction  thereabouts.  “  Tis  well 
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if  he  come  time  enough  to  save  Ross  and  Eniscorphy,  who 
cry  to  them  for  aid,  the  danger  being  just  at  their  doors.” 

There  are  said  to  be  7  companies  in  Duncannon  Fort  and 
2  regiments  in  Waterford,  which  place  will  need  much  more 
force  to  maintain  a  siege.  “  But  wTe  are  told  that  not  only 
the  townsmen  desire  to  be  safe,  but  this  is  certain,  that  Sir 
Patrick  Trant,  Bruno  Talbot,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  several  others  have  wrote  unto  Col.  Kirke  to  mediate 
for  them,  and  tis  said  that  the  Lord  Dover,  Lord  Tyrone 
and  Sir  Patrick  Trant  [sic]  had  once  writt  a  letter,  but  that 
they  were  afterward  frightned  from  it  by  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.” 

Just  now  the  King  sends  for  me  to  get  ready  an  express, 
as  he  has  written  his  letters.  I  told  him  I  wanted  answers 
to  several  points,  which  I  read  over  to  him. 

“  As  for  making  Mr.  Clement  Archdeacon  of  Wells  and 
Mr.  Paschall  a  prebend  there,  he  said  there  was  no  hast.” 
To  Mr.  Cox’s  proposals  he  said,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  at  expense.  Whether  M.  d’Harvert  should  proceed 
from  Holland  to  Geneva  he  considered  awhile,  but  gave  me 
no  answer.  He  read  the  whole  letter  of  M.  Dechard  from 
Brussels,  and  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  pressing  for 
money  to  preserve  the  English  troops,  he  told  me  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  solicited  therein.  I  got  him  to  read 
the  enclosed  from  Col.  Fitzpatrick,  and  named  what  Sir  Gabriel 
Sylvius  requested,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer,  nor  did  he 
say  anything  when  I  named  how  the  Danes  insisted  on  the 
liberty  of  trading.  “  So  that  in  these  particulars,  and  in 
that  other  of  my  Lord  Fitzharding’s  pretensions  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Somersetshire,  I  must  find  fitt  seasons  to  draw 
answers  from  him  ;  for  when  his  thoughts  are  very  intent 
on  greater  matters,  he  cares  not  hastily  to  decide  in  other 
things.”  He  has,  however,  consented  to  Col,  Beveridge’s 
request  that  Mat.  Moncrieff  should  be  ensign  to  the  lieut. 
colonel  in  his  regiment.  Signed. 

Underwritten. — Names  of  the  Commissioners  of  enquiry 
in  Dublin,  viz  : — Earl  of  Longford,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  Henry  Fane,  Dr.  Robert  Gorge,  William 
Robinson,  Joseph  Coghlan,  Edward  Corker,  Henry  Davis 
and  the  Governor  of  Dublin. 

Eliza  Crosse  [Lady  Powis]  to  John  Minnet  [ qy .  Lord 

Carrington  *]. 

1690,  July  [14-J24. — I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter,  for  hearing  that  several  people  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  town  for  being  Catholics,  I  knew  not  whether  your 
wife  was  one.  “  I  am  glad  to  heare  Mr.  Thompson  [ Lord 
Montgomery]  escaped  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  who  I  hope,  will  ever  protect  him.” 


*  See  p.  348  above. 
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I  long  to  hear  how  you  found  things  at  my  house,  and  shall  ever 
remember  (the  way  you  were  treated,  both  at  Poolle  [i.e.  Welsh¬ 
pool]  and  Llanvilling;  they  must  be  rewarded  accordingly. 

Three  of  yours  have  lain  at  Bridges  [Bruges]  this  three  months, 
directed  to  the  Mother  there,  but  she  not  knowing  who  they 
were  from  and  never  having  received  letters  for  that  person 
before,  would  not  take  them  from  the  post  house.  When 
Parry  was  there,  whom  she  was  very  kind  to  on  his  lady’s 
account,  he  told  her  they  were  for  me  and  she  sent  for  them, 
but  they  were  mislaid,  so  he  could  not  bring  them.  They 
have  now  been  found  and  sent  to  me. 

In  that  of  March  30  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
then  paid,  500Z.  to  Mr.  Simons  and  hoped  to  pay  more  if  he 
received  it  from  Frank  Hinde.  I  am  heartily  glad  he  has  got 
a  good  place,  that  enables  him  to  do  his  landlord  justice. 
Will  Mr.  Simons  never  be  reconciled  to  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
My  little  friend*  is  still  mindful  of  my  concern  with  Mr.  Adams 
[ French  King],  and  “  hee  that  hee  writ  to,  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  it,  sent  a  gentleman  the  other  day  to  Mrs.  Mary  [qy.  herself ] 
with  a  complement,  to  see  how  shee  did  and  to  let  her  know 
that  hee  had  spoke  to  Mr.  Adams,  whose  answere  was  hee 
knew  his  meaning  and  would  give  order  about  it  inssessament .” 
I  think  sometimes  it  will  be  half  cut  off,  for  so  most  are,  and 
then  I  must  do  accordingly.  I  have  sent  above  a  hundred 
gold  pistoles  of  things  this  year  to  Mr.  Linsey,  “for  you  know 
noe  body  loves  store  or  good  things  more  then  hee  wThen 
hee  thinks  they  cost  him  nothing.”  Hardly  a  letter  comes 
that  does  not  ask  me  for  something,  which  I  readily  send, 
glad  with  all  my  heart,  so  he  does  but  use  them.  I  received  yours 
that  writ  word  of  the  two  gentlemens  going  to  Italy  [Ireland], 
and  truly  your  letters  now  come  pretty  regularly,  which  is 
a  great  comfort  to  me. 

“  I  have  writ  to  persuade  your  sister  Frank  [Frances,  Lady 
Seaforth]  to  come  back,  severall  circumstances  being  changed 
since  I  consented  to  her  going.” 

Mrs.  Easton  [ Queen  Mary]  has  had  a  letter  from  your  friend 
Mr.  Dod  [King  James].  The  suit,  poor  man,  is  gone 
against  him  and  he  is  undone,  unless  he  can  get  a  reverse 
of  judgment.  He  will  be  here  in  two  days,  but  where 
Mr.  Linsey  [Lord  Powis]  is,  Mrs.  Mary  does  not  know. 
They  say  he  is  well,  but  not  with  Mr.  Dod,  which  surprises 
me,  and  will  be  here  soon  after.  I  could  wish  Mr.  Adams 
had  complied  with  Mrs.  Mary’s  expectations  before,  lest  he 
should  forget  it,  having  so  many  other  things  to  do.  2\  pp. 

Addressed  “  For  Mr.  John  Minnet,  at  Mrs.  Williams’s  house 
in  Great  Queen  Street,  at  the  signe  of  the  Cabbinet,  London.” 

R.  RiCHf  to  Edward  Taylor. 

1690,  July  [14— ]24,  Monday.  [St.  Germain  ?] — Has  already 
sent  an  account  of  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg’s  victory  over 
*  Of.  p.  349. 

t  Perhaps  Sir  John  Sparrow.  Of.  p.  367. 
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Count  Waldeck  and  the  Dutch,  every  particular  whereof 
is  true.  The  colours  and  the  900  officers  taken  are  brought 
up  to  Paris,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung  very  solemnly  on  the 
15th,  and  again  on  Thursday  last  for  the  naval  victory 
over  the  English  and  Dutch. 

The  French  are  masters  at  sea,  and  now  ride  in  the  Downs. 
They  will  pursue  their  victory  to  the  uttermost,  but  a  Declara¬ 
tion  is  now  being  drawn  up,  which  the  King  of  France  will 
send  forth,  “  by  which  he  will  declare  to  the  English  that 
he  thus  pursues  them  for  nothing  but  their  rebellion,  and  that 
soe  soon  as  they  shall  submitt  to  their  lawfull  sovereigne, 
King  James,  he  will  not  only  cease  all  hostility  but  be  their 
freind  against  the  Dutch  and  all  others  who  have  robb’d 
them  of  their  trade  and  brought  al  this  misery  on  them. 

“  Our  letters  from  Ireland  assure  us  that  the  King  is  in  a 
very  good  condition  and  will  keep  his  post  in  spight  of  all 
King  William  can  doe,  who,  I  beleeve,  would  be  glad  in  a  little 
tyme  to  get  back  into  England  or  Holland  if  he  could,”  but 
the  King  of  France  is  sending  frigates  to  scour  the  Irish  seas, 
so  that  not  one  boat  will  be  left  there. 

“  Our  letters  from  England  tell  us  of  the  distractions  you 
are  in,  and  of  secureing  such  a  number  of  people  as  is  scarce 
credible  upon  some  supposed  confession  of  Crone.  Pray  what 
is  the  truth,  and  what  is  become  of  him,  and  why  is  Sir  Nicholas 
Butler  in  Newgate  ?  What  opinion  have  you  of  him.  Since 
I  writ  this,  a  courier  come  from  Brest  tells  us  that  King 
James  is  come  thither  and  that  the  Irish  layd  down  their 
armes  at  the  sight  of  King  William’s  army  coming  to  attack 
them.  How  matters  stand  we  know  not,  but  expect  the  King 
here  to-morrow.”  1£  pp. 

[This  letter  is  written  on  the  second  page  of  the  sheet.  The 
ink  is  a  pale  red,  and  has  evidently  been  invisible,  or  what  was 
called  “  white  ”  ink.  But  the  letter  has  been  intercepted  and 
the  ink  developed.'] 

On  the  first  page,  a  short  note  of  the  same  date,  written  as  a 
blind,  stating  that  there  is  a  talk  of  a  sea  fight  between  the 
French  and  English  fleets,  and  that  Te  Deum  has  been  sung  in 
consequence.  \  p. 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  at  Mrs.  Belt’s,  the  Tobacco 
Roll,  near  Little  Turnstile,  Holborn. 

R.  Rich  to  Thomas  Johnson. 

1690,  July  [14-J24.  [St.  Germain?]— I  as  yet  heare 
nothing  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  &c.  which  you  sent  to  Dover. 
I  go  for  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  next  month,  but  shall  leave 
Mr.  Fairly  (in  the  absence  of  my  son)  to  receive  and  answer 
your  letters,  so  pray  write  as  confidently  as  ever,  for  he  is  as 
faithful  as  myself,  but  send  no  more  by  Sir  Dan.  Arthur  ; 
direct  them  to  M.  Moreau,  to  be  kept  for  M.  Chaumont  or 
M.  Lanion  (which  you  please),  and  send  them  under  cover 
to  M.  Jean  de  la  Fountaine,  merchant,  Amsterdam.  I  send 
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you  the  King  of  France’s  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
to  sing  Te  Deum  for  his  victory  over  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  and  have  sent  the  same  in  English  to  the  old  gent,  that 
you  may  compare  them  together.  The  French  are  now 
absolute  masters  at  sea.  Tell  Mr.  Powell  that  my  namesake 
received  his  letters  inv  December  last,  and  give  him  the 
superscription  for  his  letters  that  I  now  send  you.  Tell  Jack 
Hall  I  wonder  I  hear  not  from  him.  I  will  take  care  that  if 
any  be  sent  northward,  you  shall  go. 

A  courier  just  come  from  Brest  tells  us  that  King  James 
is  come  thither  ;  that  the  Irish  at  sight  of  King  William’s 
army  flung  down  their  arms.  We  expect  the  King  here 
to-morrow.  1  p.  [ In  invisible  ink,  like  the  preceding .] 

On  the  first  page,  letter  in  ordinary  ink,  regretting  that  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  secure  so  many  persons  in  England, 
the  fears  there  seeming  to  them  (in  Paris)  very  groundless. 
Sends  a  letter  which  will  show  what  is  said  of  the  fight  between 
the  two  fleets  and  inquires  whether  he  has  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  as  he  hoped.  1  p. 

Addressed  “For  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  at  Mr.  Wm.  Cannings, 
a  stationer  in  the  Temple.” 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  15.  Whitehall. — Acquainting  him  with  infor¬ 
mations  he  has  received  from  Lady  Dorchester  and  Mr.  James 
Grahme.  The  latter  will  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  considering 
that  the  chance  of  serving  King  James  is  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  quarrel  now  lies  between  England  and  France.  He  will 
not  be  an  evidence,  but  will  tell  all  he  knows  of  the  French 
designs,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  intercepted  letters.  He 
says  almost  all  persons  of  quality  in  Scotland  are  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  and  Lady  Dorchester  mentions  the 
Marquis  of  Athol  and  Lord  Balcarres  as  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  present  constitution.  The  French  had  intended  to  invade 
England,  but  his  Majesty’s  success  in  Ireland  may  alter  their 
measures.  There  are  great  numbers  of  troops  at  St.  Malos, 
and  Marechal  Humieres  is  drawing  a  great  army  to  join  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  or  as  some  think,  for  England. 

The  fleet  is  in  an  ill  condition  to  resist  them  ;  and  the  troops 
not  above  5,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  and  dragoons,  except 
the  militia,  which  cannot  be  much  relied  on,  so  that  if  the 
French  should  suddenly  land,  they  might  in  a  few  days  be 
masters  of  London,  and  of  the  ships  in  the  river.  Some  of 
(?{ficers  may  make  a  difficulty  of  submitting  to  the  Chief 
[Marlborough],  and  there  are  not  wanting  disaffected  persons 
who  say  that  England  is  at  a  yearly  charge  of  5  millions 
and  has  near  80,000  men  in  pay  in  defence  of  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  I  landers,  yet  is  itself  naked  and  destitute  of  means  of 
preservation.  All  which  makes  his  Majesty’s  return  so 
necessary  that  nothing  should  delay  it  but  the  impossibility 
of  it  with  safety  to  his  person.  Draft  by  Nottingham.  4$  pp 
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[This  letter  is  printed  in  extenso  by  Dalrymple  ( Vol .  ii,  p.  107), 
and  said  to  be  “  in  King  William’s  Box ,”  but  is  not  now  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers  known  as  “  King  William's 
chest  ”  at  the  Public  Record  Office .] 

J.  S.  to  Mb.  Gerard  Martin. 

1690,  July  [15-J25 — “  Tlie  Fountain  Head  at  the  Spaw  ” 
[*•?•  St.  Germain-en-Laye], — “  Sunday  last  Mr.  Browne  [the 
King  of  France ]  came  very  kindly  hither  to  visit  Mrs.  Codington 
[Queen  Mary  of  Modena],  and  brought  her  the  newes  that  her 
husband  would  be  here  this  night,  when  we  expect  him,  which 
doth  wonderfully  surprise  her  and  us  all.  The  truth  is 
Mr.  Dorrington  [King  William]  being  a  very  unjust  and 
rigorous  man  hath  lately  attempted  in  a  very  riotous  manner 
contrary  to  all  course  of  law  to  make  a  forceable  entry  and 
turn  him  out  of  doores  at  Newton  [1  Ulster].  Mr.  Codington 
[King  James]  with  his  domesticks,  neighbours  and  friends, 
which  were  come  to  his  assistance,  from  Harvy  House 
[Scotland],  Jackson  Hall  [qy.  England ]  and  Garret  Castle  [France] 
defended  for  a  while  the  antient  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  having 
no  wise  forfeited  his  title,  but  at  last  was  overpowered  with 
the  number  of  men  which  Mr.  Dorrington  and  his  freind 
Mr.  Edwards  [the  Dutch]  brought  along  with  them  with  clubs 
and  battons,  as  well  as  swords,  guns  and  pistolls,  and  so  was 
advised  to  withdraw  and  secure  his  person,  more  valuable 
than  his  house  and  goods,  and  accordingly  fled  away 
with  very  few  in  his  retinue,  and  arrived  in  Garret  last 
Thursday,  being  the  19th,  from  whence  he  sent  a  trusty  servant 
post  to  give  intelligence  that  he  would  be  here  with  his  lady 
without  faile  this  night.  Mr.  Coddington  hath  left  two  very 
good  freinds,  one  whom  Mr.  Browne  sent  to  assist  a  while 
ago  [i.e.  Lauzun],  and  his  other  freind  and  deputy  [Tyrconnel] 
in  Lidford  [Ireland]  ;  both  of  good  interest,  who  will  attempt 
to  regaine  possession,  and  by  God’s  blessing,  may  do  it  (we 
here  believe)  while  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Coddington  are 
contriving  a  journey  towards  Harvy  [Scotland]  and  thence 
to  Moormans  [England]  to  seize  on  some  effects  which 
Mr.  Dorrington  unjustly  got  into  his  custody,  which  will  soon 
make  amends  for  his  violence  at  and  about  Newton.  Some 
of  the  Lidford  men  [Irishmen],  on  whom  Mr.  Coddington 
did  greatly  rely,  having  made  great  boasts  that  they  would 
defend  him,  shewed  themselves  very  cowardly,  and  ran  away 
as  soon  [as]  Mr.  Dorrington  and  Edwards  did  assault  the 
house,  but  their  masters,  who  did  bring  them  on,  and  others 
behaved  themselves  stoutly,  in  so  much  that  severall  were 
wounded  and  killed.  By  this  time  possibly  you  have 
heard  of  this  riot  (which  hath  been  a  bloody  one)  from 
Mr.  Dorrington’s  people,  but  they  will  represent  it,  it  is  feared 
very  falsely.  Desiring  you  to  remember  mee  and  my  fellow 
travellers  to  Mr.  Jos.  Hilton  &c.  (and  to  Mr.  White)  I 
rest,  J.  S.” 
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Between  the  lines  of  the  above  letter  is  written  a  second  in 
invisible  inlc,  developed  : — “  Writ  with  milke  on  the  27th 
from  St.  Germaines.  The  King  did,  after  the  Prince  of 
[Orange]  engaged  him,  by  advice  of  Count  Lawsun  and  my 
Lord  Tyrconnell,  retire  for  his  safety,  took  shipping,  and  came 
away  for  Brest,  where  he  landed  Thursday  last,  and  here  last 
night  in  very  good  health.  And  says  that  his  army  was 
[not  ?]  defeated,  though  they  were  forced  to  retreat  with 
some  losse,  but  that  there  [are]  twenty  thousand  men  left 
to  maintaine  his  cause  while  hee  makes  some  other  attack 
by  the  helpe  of  the  fleet  with  better  successe.  The  King  of 
France  and  his  brother  came  here  yesterday,  being  the  26th 
current,  but  what  measures  they  will  take  is  not  yet  known. 
The  King  is  well  and  so  is  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  wee 
hope  all  will  be  for  the  best.  The  French  think  themselves 
(and  so  do  wee)  masters  of  the  seas,  and  then  the  Prince  of 
Orange  [will]  at  last  dearely  rue  for  his  victory  there.  Tho’ 
hee  was  got  to  Dublin  befor  the  King  left  Ireland,  yet  he  is 
not  master  of  the  kingdom,  neither  will  be  it  is  hoped.  Some 
make  great  reflection  on  the  Irish  foot  and  say  they  ran  away 
like  sheep  when  their  officers  behaved  themselves  very  bravely. 
But  the  King  talkes  modestly  of  them,  and  sayd  they  would 
not  endure  the  cannon,  and  retired  rather  than  run  away, 
Schonberg  flinging  [sic]  them,  which  scared  the  Irish  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  them  ;  tho  they  are  very  hurtful  abroad 
[in  the]  field  out  of  a  towne.  If  the  King  of  France  can  spare 
ten  thousand  men  we  hope  the  King  will  attempt  to  land 
in  England,  where  we  expect  he  will  have  no  bad  reception, 
tho  we  heare  of  the  clapping  up  of  many  of  his  freinds.  I 
pray  God  preserve  the  rest,  and  give  them  courage  to  do  their 
parts  at  this  time.  Peruse  the  blank  side  over  leaf. 

“  The  two  Kings  had  yesterday  an  interview  and  looked 
both  very  merrely.  The  King  of  France  makes  nothing  of 
this  brush  in  Ireland,  but  being  incouraged  by  his  successe 
in  Flanders  and  at  sea,  hopes  to  deale  well  enough  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  beleiving  to  stop  intercourse  betwixte 
England  and  Ireland.  The  King  of  France  sayes  that  there 
[are]  foure  more  of  the  English  ships  sink’d,  which  with  19 
before  taken,  sunk  and  burnt,  makes  24  [sic],  which  hee  lookes 
on  as  a  loss  which  neither  Holland  nor  England  can  bear, 
and  being  now  (as  he  stiled  himselfe)  soveraigne  of  the  seas, 
hee  feares  no[thing].  I  pray  comunicate  what  I  write  to 
my  brother  and  Sir  R.  Lestrange  if  hee  be  in  London,  and  you 
know  where  hee  be,  but  since  I  heare  hee  is  sought  after,  I 
hope  hee  is  got  away  and  safe.  I  pray  teach  my  brother 
Gr.  this  way  of  writing,  and  when  hee  doth  write  to  remember 
[me]  to  Mr.  White.”  Intercepted.  4  pp. 

- Swann  to  Monsieur  des  Fonteines. 

1690,  July  [15-]25. — Je  suis  au  desespoir,  monsieur,  de 
veoir  dans  la  proclamation  le  nom  de  vostre  logeur  ;  je  le 
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croyois  plus  honest  home  et  ne  le  croyois  pas  capable  d’estre 
traitre.  Les  choses  d’lrlande  ne  sont  pas  en  si  mauvais  etat 
que  tout  le  monde  se  Test  figure  ou  vous  este.  La  Badie  en 
est  arrive  et  apporta  pour  nouvelles  que  milord  Tirconel 
etoit  a  Limerick  avecque  20,000  homes  bien  intentionnes  et 
Monsieur  de  Lauzun  proche  de  la  avec  huict  mille  Francois, 
de  sorte  que  la  chose  change  un  peu  de  face  et  il  est  certain 
que  le  roy  de  France  s’est  explique  la  dessus  et  a  dit  qu’il 
negligera  plutost  les  afferes  ailleurs  que  de  ne  pas  sauver 
ce  pais  la.  Si  le  Roy  Jacques  l’avoit  voulu  croire  les  choses 
ceroient  en  un  autre  etat,  mais  les  traitres  qui  etoient  aupres 
de  luy  Font  tousjours  dissuade  de  laisser  passer  autant  de 
Francois  qu’on  vouloit  luy  en  envoyer  ;  il  voit  presentement 
1a,  faute  qu’il  a  fette  en  le  reffusant  mais  grace  a  dieu  il  est 
encore  temps  d’y  remedier. 

“  Ce  n’a  pas  ete  l’evenement  du  combat  qui  a  fet  abandonner 
l’lrlande  au  Roy,  car  la  chose  etoit  resoliie  au  paravant  en 
dessein  de  vous  aller  revoir  et  il  y  avoit  un  vaisseau  a  Brest 
destine  pour  le  porter  en  Engleterre  ;  le  quel  il  visita  a  son 
arrivee  et  mist  le  lendemain  a  la  voile  pour  la  flotte  ;  il  se 
nome  le  Monarque  et  est  monte  de  soissante  et  douze  pieces 
de  canon  ;  plusieurs  assurent  qu’il  ira  en  bref  le  monter  et 
vous  rendre  visite,  mais  pour  moy  je  ne  scay  rien  de  particulier, 
je  vous  diray  seulement  qu’il  est  tres  certain  qu’on  a  embarque 
des  troupes  pour  aller  a  la  flotte,  la  quelle  a  ete  renforcee 
de  quelques  vaisseaux  et  des  galeres  et  a  mis  ensuite  a  la  voile 
pour  aller  quelque  par,  mais  je  ne  scay  si  c’est  ches  vous  ou  en 
Irlande.  L’on  me  mande  seulement  que  je  pourray  ausitost 
en  mander  des  nouvelles  que  eux  a  moy  ;  voila  tout  ce  que  je 
vous  en  puis  dire.  J’envoyay  hier  vostre  lettre ;  je  n’ay  aucune 
autre  nouvelle  a  vous  mander  si  non  que  beaucoup  de  gens 
sont  fort  fasches  que  le  pauvre  Chomberg  aye  ete  porter  ses 
lauriers  en  Irlande  et  les  planter  en  un  lieu  ingrat  ou  asseure- 
ment  ils  ne  prendrant  pas  racine.  La  Badie  apporta  nouvelle 
qu’il  se  confirmoit  dans  tout  le  peis  [pays]  d’lrlande,  que 
vostre  Roy  avec  son  nes  en  avoit  fet  [fait]  autant  et  que 
plusieurs  deserteurs  de  son  armee  l’avoient  ausy  confirme  et 
que  ce  qui  le  fesoit  croire  est  que  le  vingtiesme  nouveau  stile, 
qui  a  ete  le  jour  de  son  depart  ils  n’avoient  pas  veu  un  enemy 
depuis  le  premier  choq.  Cependant  toutes  les  circonstances 
ne  sont  pas  capables  de  me  le  persuader.  A  dieu,  ne  soyes 
pas  si  paresseux  quand  vous  m’escrires  et  mandes  moy 
quelques  nouvelles  ;  car  celles  que  nous  avons  icy  d’Engleterre 
dans  les  papiers  imprimes  font  pitie.  Je  vous  prie  d’asseurer 
Monsieur  et  Madame  de  mes  tres  humbles  respects  et  de  leurs 
dire  quil  ny  a  chose  a  quoy  je  n’en  posasse  ma  vie  et  tout  ce 
que  j’ay  de  plus  cher  au  monde  pour  leurs  service  si  j’en  avois 
l’occasion.”  4  pp. 

Addressed:  “  This  is  for  Mr.  des  Fonteines,  at  Mrs.  Swann’s 
house  next  doare  to  the  Crowne  and  pearle  in  Porter’s  Street, 
near  Lester  fields,  London.” 
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On  the  inside  of  the  covering  sheet,  is  a  request  that  it 
may  be  sealed  up  and  delivered,  and  greeting  to  “  ma  petite 
tante  et  mademoiselle.”  Signed  Swann.  Intercepted. 

Commissioners  of  Enquiry  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  July  16.  Sheerness. — We  yesterday  opened  our 
commission  on  board  Sir  John  Ashby,  and  are  proceeding 
in  our  examinations.  “  Since  the  late  engagement,  ther 
appears  an  unseasonable  jealousy  and  animosity  between 
some  of  the  captains  of  the  Red  squadron  and  those  of  the 
Blew,  upon  an  imagination  that  some  representations  have 
been  made  at  London  by  the  latter  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.”  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  ill  conse¬ 
quences,  and  have  sent  for  some  of  the  captains  of  the  Red,  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  grounds  of  their  dissatis¬ 
faction.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  goes  for  London  to-day. 
We  pray  you,  dispose  him  to  assist  in  accommodating  these 
differences. 

Signed  Pembroke,  Maclesfield,  Ro.  Howard,  H.  Goodricke, 
Tho.  Lee.  1|  pp. 

King  William  to  his  Cabinet  Council. 

1690,  July  17.  Wells. — “We  did  not  receive  your  letter 
by  Major  Butler  of  the  7th  inst  till  yesterday  morning  as  we 
were  preparing  to  march  towards  this  place.  We  have 
seriously  considered  the  contents  thereof  and  must  needes 
putt  a  high  value  on  the  care  you  take,  and  the  concerne 
you  expresse  as  well  for  our  owne  person,  as  for  the  publick 
safety.  We  have  already  sent  our  orders  for  shipps  to  be  in 
readynesse  at  Dublin,  to  transport  both  horse  and  foot,  though 
we  must  alsoe  send  away  to  Leverpoole  and  Hoylelake  for 
more  ;  since  many  of  the  largest  vessells  were  lately  ordered 
to  those  parts  to  be  in  more  security  from  the  French. 

“  We  are  now  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Waterford, 
which  pretends  to  hold  out,  but  we  beleive  that  all  other 
the  sea-port  townes  in  Munster  may  take  example  by  what 
we  shall  doe  therein. 

We  are  alsoe  well  asshured  that  at  Lymerick  and  there¬ 
abouts  all  the  maine  body  of  the  enemye’s  army  and  of  the 
Irish  nation  are  assembled,  and  doe  dayly  encrease  by  summons 
from  Tirconnell,  in  quality  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this 
kingdome. 

We  therefore  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  in  person 
here  to  remayne  for  six  or  seven  dayes  in  the  army,  for  the 
better  settlement  of  all  things,  and  then  our  intention  is  to 
returne  back  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  embarque  for  England 
as  you  advise.  But  whatever  may  happen  herein,  we  shall 
not  laile  to  send  orders  to  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell  within  that 
time  concerning  his  returne  to  Plymouth  ;  altho  we  have 
cause  to  doubt  wheather  he  may  be  gotten  to  the  station 
assigned  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  winds  which  have  here 
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governed,  since  he  had  his  orders.  We  can  yet  heare  no 
tydings  of  the  French  squadron  intended  for  this  channell, 
but  care  has  not  been  wanting  in  Dublin  to  putt  the  provision 
shipps  which  were  not  sent  away  into  as  much  security  as 
that  place  will  permitt.” 

Sign  Manual  ;  written  and  countersigned  by  Southwell.  Seal 
with  the  royal  arms.  3  pp. 

Also, 

Duplicate  of  the  above,  signed  in  the  same  way. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  17.  Camp  at  Wells. — On  the  15th  we  encamped 
at  Castledermot,  the  16th  near  Catherlogh,  and  this  day  are 
come  here.  His  Majesty  has  read  your  letters  of  the  7th 
and  8th,  as  he  does  all  that  come  to  me  from  you,  “  being 
above  all  things  most  intent  upon  fresh  letters.  I  am  persuaded 
he  is  sensible  with  what  vigour  your  Lordship  resigns  up 
all  to  his  service.” 

We  hear  there  is  a  vast  body  of  Irish  encamping  about  three 
miles  on  this  side  Limerick,  and  there  flinging  up  great  trenches  ; 
also  that  all  hands  are  at  work  at  Waterford,  to  fortify  the 
place  and  destroy  the  country  round. 

We  are  told  that  after  King  James  embarked  from  Duncan- 
non  Fort,  he  was  driven  by  ill  weather  into  Cork  and  there 
took  what  ships  he  found,  for  his  better  convoy. 

I  now  send  you  the  Militia  warrant  signed  by  the  King, 

I  fear  it  was  my  fault  it  was  mislaid  on  our  marches,  and 
delayed  so  long. 

I  find  the  chief  bent  of  Lord  Tirconnell’s  letters  to  the  late 
Queen  to  be  “  that  France  would  enable  King  James  to  make 
a  descent  into  England  ;  and  to  encourage  it,  he  magnifys  the 
numbers  of  all  sorts  of  people  that  would  be  then  ready  to 
start  up  there,  and  that  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  in  a  manner  secure  unto  them.  I  do  not  beleive  half 
that  I  find  in  those  letters,  however,  1  mention  thus  much 
because  the  melancholy  posture  on  that  side  putts  mee  upon  it.” 

I  suppose  Count  Lausun  is  now  in  Limerick.  Signed.  3£  pp. 

Commissioners  of  Enquiry  to  the  Same. 

1690,  July  17.  Sheerness. — We  have  spoken  with  some 
Captains  of  the  Red  and  also  of  the  Blew,  and  find  the  matter 
not  of  so  ill  aspect  as  might  be  feared. 

“  The  offence  taken  has  been  from  reports  spread  in  coffee 
houses  and  pretended  letters  as  written  from  the  Fleet,  but 
we  think  we  have  satisfyed  them  that  clandestine  reflections 
of  supposed  authors  ought  not  to  bee  of  any  weight  against 
far  different  representations  that  have  been  avowedly  and 
deliberately  made  even  by  those  they  suspect.”  They  seem 
to  be  sensible  how  pernicious  divisions  amongst  them  would 
prove,  and  have  promised  to  serve  in  harmony  together, 
Signed  by  all  five  commissioners.  1  p. 
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D.  H.  to  Joseph  Hilton.* 

1690,  July  [17-]  27— The  Spaw  in  Germany  [i.e.  St. 
Germain]. — I  have  given  you  particulars  of  two  battles  of 
consequence ;  now  we  hear  of  another,  in  Ireland,  in  which 
it  is  positively  affirmed  that  Monsr.  Scomberg  is  slain  ;  also 
that  the  English  army  is  in  possession  of  Dublin,  and  the  Irish 
retreated  towards  Limerick,  “whither  all  from  sixteen  to 
sixty  are  summon’d  on  pain  of  death,  and  accordingly  great 
multitudes  come  in.  King  James,  tis  said,  is  landed  at  Brest, 
it  having  been  thought  necessary  to  be  rid  of  his  clemency  at 
this  time,  which  they  say  has  kept  back  his  affayres.  Great 
are  the  expectations  of  what  God  almighty  designes  to  doe 
in  that  kingdom.”  I  wish  Mr.  Blackington  joy  of  his  estate, 
being  assured  he  deserves  it.  If  he  and  my  brother  would 
agree  about  the  bargain  we  talked  of  before  we  parted,  all  things 
would  be  set  right.  3  pp. 

R.  Rich  to  Mr.  John  Smith  [Lord  Ailesbury]  at  Mr. 

Netterfeild’s,  near  the  Little  Turnstile  in  Lincolns  Inn 

Fields. 

1690,  July  18-28.  St.  Germaine. — “My  journey  for  Ireland 
being  now  stopt,  as  I  suppose  you  will  find  by  the  close  of 

mine  to  the  old  gent . I  now  give  you  an  account  that 

King  James  safely  arrived  here  the  15-25  instant,  being 
compelled  to  leave  Dublin  in  some  hast  by  the  defeat  of  about 
4,000  of  his  men  which  were  upon  a  passe  which  the  enemy 
gained  by  meanes  of  their  artilery,  which  were  50  great  guns, 
and  soe  marched  hastily  towards  Dublin,  thinking  to  surprize 
the  King  ;  who  had  posted  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  some 
miles  distance  neerer  Cavan  (where  they  expected  the  enemy), 
under  the  command  of  Tyrconnell  and  Count  Lozun  the 
French  Generali,  who  persuaded  the  King  to  hast  hither 
and  leave  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  them.  Now  I  hope 
that  this  (though  unlucky  accident)  will  really  hasten  our 
affaires,  for  I  find  the  King  of  France  has  ordered  as  many 
shipps  as  will  be  necessary  to  clear  St.  George’s  Channell 
and  the  Irish  Seas,  and  cut  off  all  commerce  between  England 
and  Ireland,  so  that  Orange  and  his  army  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  back.  He  has  allsoe  ordered  great  numbers  of  men  to 
march  to  the  sea  ports  next  England  to  be  in  readines  to 
imbarke,  and  has  promised  the  King  to  doe  all  he  can  desire 
in  a  conjuncture  seemingly  soe  oportune  to  restore  him  to 
England,  where  I  hope  he  will  find  a  great  number  of  freinds 
in  readiness  to  assist  him  upon  his  landing  or  the  notice  they 
shall  receive  from  hence  of  his  coming.  The  King  lost  most 
of  his  volunteers  in  the  unlucky  action,  as  Sir  Charles  Tuke  &c. 
who  were  killed.  We  have  had  a  long  conference  this  day 
with  his  Majesty  about  these  affaires,  and  therefore  have  not 
tyme  to  say  more.  .  .  . 


*  Mr.  Hilton  is  said  to  have  been  Da.  Brent.  See  p.  377  below. 
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“  We  have  just  now  a  courier  come  who  brings  us  an  account 
that  the  King  did  not  loose  200  men  in  this  action  and  that 
his  army  is  entire  and  in  good  condition  ;  Sarsfeild,  with 
12,000  men  within  20  miles  of  Dublin,  and  the  main  body  about 
Limerick. 

“  Pray  tell  the  lady’s  daughter  [qy.  Lady  Carrington]  that 
Sir  John  Sparow  [qy.  himself.  See  p.  358  note]  is  perfectly 
recovered  and  was  preparing  to  goe  for  Ireland,  but  the 
King  coming,  he  is  now  with  him  at  St.  Germaines.”  l£  pp. 

[Written  as  that  of  July  14-24  above.] 

On  the  first  page,  a  short  note,  praying  his  friend  to  take 
what  care  he  can  in  his  law  affairs.  Hopes  they  shall  soon 
get  a  verdict,  their  cause  being  so  clear  that  they  cannot 
fail  if  the  witnesses  can  be  got  together,  which  he  hopes  by 
Mr.  Johnson’s  diligence  will  be  done.  Sends  messages  to 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Harblett.  £  p. 

R.  Rich  to  Edward  Taylor. 

1690,  July  [18-J28.  [St.  Germain-en-Laye.] — I  had  yours 
the  day  I  wrote  my  last,  the  14-24th,  wherein  I  gave  you  the 
account  of  the  naval  victory  ;  “  since  which  there  has  five 
more  English  men  of  war  come  into  the  French  fleet  by  mis¬ 
take  (thinking  it  their  own)  and  were  taken  without  resistance.” 

King  James  arrived  here  on  St.  James’  day,  the  25th. 

“  It  seems  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  advanced  by  hasty 
marches  with  all  his  artilery,  50  great  gunns,  by  the  way 
of  Dundalk  (from  whence  the  King  had  removed  neer  Drogheda) 
and  fell  upon  a  body  of  about  4,000  men  which  were  posted 
there  to  keep  the  passe,  and  haveing  made  that  body  of  men 
give  way,  which  he  did  by  his  great  gunns,  he  forced  his  way 
towards  Dublin,  whither  they  hasted  with  all  speed,  soe  as 
the  King  was  compelled  to  leave  it  in  hast,  and  was  advised 
to  come  hither,  leaveing  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  the  Lord 
Tirconnell  and  Count  Lozun,  who,  its  said,  are  retired  towards 
Lymerick  and  Athlone  &c.  but  wee  have  yet  noe  account 
how  matters  stand  there. 

“  This  action  was  very  sharp,  but  it  fell  upon  nothing  but 
that  body  of  4,000  men,  and  disordered  part  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  King’s  army,  where  we  find  that  the  King  has 
not  lost  above  about  200  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  whole  army 
is  in  very  good  condition ;  Sarsfeild  with  neer  12,000  is 
encamped  within  lesse  then  20  miles  of  Dublin,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  army  about  Lymerick,  and  all  the  forces  which 
were  in  Dublin  are  marched  to  them.  .  .  .  Our  courier 
tells  us  that  Schombergh  is  killed,  and  that  its  sayd  the  Prince 
of  Orange  is  soe  too  ;  but  all  agree  he  is  very  much  wounded, 
but  we  hourly  expect  a  further  account.  ...  In  the  mean 
tyme  my  journey  is  stopt,  and  I  hope  of  an  unlucky  accident 
it  may  prove  a  good  one,  for  the  King  is  here  in  safety,  where 
we  intended  he  should  be  in  a  short  tyme ;  secondly,  the  army( 
is  yet  entire  and  in  good  condition  ;  thirdly,  it  hastens  the 
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King  of  France’s  resolutions  by  the  orders  he  has  given  for 
sending  more  shipps  into  St.  George’s  Channell  .  .  .  fourthly, 
by  the  orders  he  has  given  for  the  soudaine  march  of 
numerous  forces  to  the  sea  ports,  to  be  in  readynes  to  be 
imbarked.  .  .  soe  that  I  hope  it  will  but  hasten  the  King  s 
comeing  into  England  .  .  .  and  consequently  his  restauration, 
now  Orange’s  forces  are  all  in  Ireland,  from  whence  their  returne 
will  be  absolutely  cut  off,  and  I  hope  the  King’s  freinds  will 
be  in  readines  to  join  upon  his  landing,  or  such  notice  as  they 
will  have  from  hence.”  1J  pp.  [In  invisible  ink ,  as  before .] 

On  the  first  page,  a  short  letter  in  ordinary  ink,  thanking 
Taylor  for  accepting  a  bill  “  to  Mr.  Lomax  and  praying 
him  “  to  hasten  the  clay,”  which  should  be  sent  in  a  Dutch 
bottom.  They  have  great  noise  in  Paris  of  a  victory  in  Ireland 
and  desire  particulars.  \  p.  Addressed  as  on  p.  359  above. 

Eliza  Crosse  [Lady  Powis]  to  John  Minnet  [qy.  Lord 

Carrington], 

1690,  July  [18-]28. — I  have  received  your  of  the  4th,  with 
the  answer  to  the  queries  I  sent  by  your  eldest  sister,*  who 
I  hope  will  soon  be  with  you  ;  for  I  have  not  been  wanting 
to  encourage  her  to  go,  “  notwithstanding  all  Sir  Daniel’s 
frights.”  The  merchant  who  manages  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  told  me  she  was  still  at  Dieppe,  so  my  letter  will 
reach  her  time  enough.  In  one  I  writ  last  night  I  told  her 
what  you  said,  “  excepting  that  her  husband  looked  sadly 
upon  the  matter  and  took  all  those  delays  as  unwillingness 
in  her  to  returne.  The  young  man  that  you  say  is  governed 
by  Mr.  Leake’s  friends  is  in  this  towne,  and  hath  bin  severall 
times  in  the  house  where  I  live  but  never  yet  made  me  a  visit, 
tho’  I  was  told  he  should  be  persuaded  to  come  hither  purposely. 
If  the  letter  his  unkle  designes  him  comes  wildest  he  is  here, 
perhaps  it  may  have  the  better  effect.  The  gentleman  that 
was  with  you  soe  long  went  from  hence  with  intention  to 
visit  Mr.  Dod  [King  James\  in  Italy  [Ireland]  but  he  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  the  same  seaport  that  hee  passed  by  as  he 
went  thither,  and  came  to  this  town  upon  Tuesday  last.  He 
looks  cheerful,  notwithstanding  his  late  tryall  went  against 
him.  He  hath  left  Mr.  Walgrave  [Tyrconnel]  and  Mr.  Villers 
[qy.  Lauzun]  to  retrieve  what  they  can  of  his  things.  I  hear 
they  are  likely  to  doe  his  affairs  pretty  well.  .  .  . 

“  The  ship  that  was  to  go  with  the  prisoners  doth  not  goe 
this  good  while,  it  is  not  said  why  ;  so  your  eldest  sister 
hearing  that  her  father  was  come  hither,  she  is  come  back 
to  make  him  a  visit,  and  is  to  have  notice  given  her  when  it 
is  time  to  goe  to  Diep  and  she  will  go.”  Many  have  tried  to 
persuade  her  “  that  I  acted  not  like  a  kind  mother  if  I  did  not 
positively  command  her  to  stay,  take  the  fault  on  myself 
and  write  her  husband  word  I  had  done  so.”  It  would  be  the 

*  i,e,  sister-in-law,  Lady  Montagu.  See  note,  p.  373  below. 
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agreeablest  thing  in  the  world  to  me  to  have  her  stay,  and 
beneficial  too,  for  I  spend  but  little  less  when  she  is  gone,  and 
lose  her  share,”  but  God  forbid  that  anything  should  sway 
me  from  doing  what  I  believe  is  best  for  my  child. 

“  I  expect  Mr.  Linsey  [ Lord  Powis ]  here  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  for  hee  came  not  with  Mr.  Dod,  who,  it  was  said, 
would  not  be  here  many  days,  but  ...  I  see  noe  likelyhood 
of  his  removal.  Most  people  think  his  tryall  was  ill-managed, 
and  Mr.  Adams  [the  French  King],  who  lent  him  money  for 
the  case  doth  not  seem  soe  well  satisfied  with  him  as  to 
hazard  againe,  so  that  I  am  much  afraid  he  will  now  be  left  in 
lurch.  You  cannot  imagine  how  ill  things  have  bin  managed. 
It  is  generally  said  in  Italy  and  here  that  Mr.  Harington 
[King  W illiam ]  is  dead.  If  soe  it  may  much  alter  the 
state  of  Mr.  Dod’s  affairs,  but  we  have  no  certainty  of 
it.  .  .  .” 

“  Your  sister  being  come  back  with  a  full  resolution  only 
to  see  her  father  and  return  to  Diepe,  the  ship  is  gon  off  without 
her.  Mr.  Linsey  is  come,  and  left  Walgrave  and  Mr.  Villers  in 
a  very  fair  likelyhood  of  well-doing,  but  Mrs.  Mary’s  [qy.  her¬ 
self]  heart  is  quite  down,  for  her  friend  Dearum  [ Ii .  James] 
hath  quite  lost  his  reputation  at  his  tryall,  so  that  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  him.  .  .  . 

“  Your  sister  now  to  both  her  great  grief  and  mine  if  [Ac] 
forced  either  to  stay  till  another  ship  comes  to  exchange 
prisoners,  or  to  goe  by  the  Dutch  packett  boat,  her  husband 
must  now  determine  and  she  will  imediately  part.  She  is 
extreamely  troubled  that  it  is  gone.  ...  I  believe  you  will 
think  by  my  letter  that  I  am  half  out  of  my  self,  for  it  hath 
almost  noe  conection. 

“  Mr.  Linsey  is  growne  leane  and  speaks  as  if  he  had  lost 
most  of  his  upper  teeth,  but  looks  otherways  well  enough.  .  .  . 
I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Harington  may  not  be  gone  back 
to  your  parts.  I  do  not  hear  that  he  hath  produced  himself 
in  Italy.  ...  I  have  received  both  yours  .  .  .  and  I  shewed 
the  contents  to  Mr.  Doiley  [qy.  K.  James*]  just  as  he  was 
going  to  Mr.  Adams,  but  I  do  not  hear  that  he  could  prevail 
with  him  to  help  him  to  do  at  present  what  his  freinds 
[wish], 

“  Farewell.  Let  Mr.  Thompson  [ Lord  Montgomery]  know 
I  desire  he  will  be  carefull  not  to  fall  into  his  creditors’  hands, 
and  possibly  God  may  raise  him  some  unexpected  friends 
to  help  him, "but  of  this  I  cannot  say  more,  onely  I  would  have 
the  poor  gentleman  keep  up  his  heart.” 

P.8. — “  Most  here  say  Mr.  Harington  is  dead.  I  would 
faine  know  what  you  hear  of  him  there.” 

Addressed  For  Mr.  John  Minnet  at  Mrs.  Williams’  house 
at  the  signe  of  the  Cabbinett  in  Great  Queen  Street,  London. 
Copy.  2:[  pp.  _ _ _ _ 

*  It  would  appear  that  all  the  cipher  names  beginning  with  D  (except 
Dorrington)  stand  for  King  James. 

Wt,  6442, 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 

1690,  July  19.  Whitehall— Understands  that  in  spite  of 
the  orders  of  the  10th,  he  has  detained  a  packet  to  the  Lord 
Commissioner  signed  Wm.  Lockhart,  and  that  this  is  the  fifth 
package  in  his  hands.  Repeats  his  orders  for  forwarding 
his  Grace’s  packets  without  any  delay,  and  desires  him  parti¬ 
cularly  not  to  stop  any  sent  by  Sir  William  Lockhart,  §  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  87. 

The  Same  to  Sir  John  Knatchbull. 

1690,  July  19. — Orders  having  been  issued  for  apprehending 
all  suspected  persons  and  their  horses,  and  it  being  likely 
that  many  of  them  may  be  at  Tunbridge  or  thereabouts, 
the  Queen  desires  him  to  quarter  a  Militia  troop  near  that 
town  to  apprehend  such  ill-affected  persons  as  may  be  inclined 
to  disturb  the  peace.  Has  reason  to  believe  that  some  dis¬ 
coveries  will  speedily  be  made  of  them,  but  of  this  no  notice 
is  to  be  taken  until  information  shall  be  received.  Is  giving 
the  same  directions  to  Sir  Vere  Vane,  §  p.  Ibid.  p.  87. 

The  Same  to  Sir  James  Jeffreys. 

1690,  July  19.  Whitehall. — I  have  received  your  letter 
and  am  very  sorry  you  have  not  yet  obtained  any  appointment. 
I  send  you  letters  for  Lord  Sydney  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
and  if  you  will  deliver  them  I  hope  they  may  procure  you 
some  command  in  the  army  answerable  to  your  merit,  which 
I  heartily  wish.  I  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  47. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  19. — Sir  James  Jeffreys  writes  that  he  has  not 
yet  obtained  any  appointment,  for  which  I  am  sorry,  having 
been  the  instrument,  by  the  King’s  command,  of  his  coming 
over,  and  he  the  more  deserves  to  be  encouraged  because 
upon  the  first  notice  of  the  King’s  pleasure  he  left  his  place 
in  Sweden  out  of  affection  for  him.  I  have  spoken  to  y°ii 
in  his  behalf  before,  and  so  I  need  only  say  that  I  think  it 
for  his  Majesty  s  service  that  he  should  be  preferred,  and  recom¬ 
mend  him  for  your  favour  and  assistance.  4  p.  Ibid.  p.  47. 

The  Same  to  Lord  Sydney. 

1690,  July  19.  Whitehall. — “Before  your  Lordship  went 
lorn  hence,  I  took  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  your  favour 
Sir  James  Jeffreys,  whose  qualifications  for  military  employ¬ 
ments,  and  his  great  zeale  to  his  Majestys  service,  will,  I  hope, 
entitle  him  to  your  protection.  I  know  your  Lordship  is  too 
generous  to  need  much  importunity,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  again  trouble  you  in  this  matter,  but  that  having,  by  his 
Majesty  s  command  writ  for  him  to  come  out  of  Sweden,  I 
t  m  v  myselfe  obliged  to  remind  the  King  of  him,  and  I  cannot 
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do  it  by  a  better  advocate  than  yourself.”  \  p.  Letter  Book 
1,  p.  49. 


The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

Whitehall. — I  have  received  yours  of  the 
1 4th,  and  must  desire  you  to  write  the  news  in  a  distinct  letter, 

because  your  letters  are  not  onely  shewne  to  the  Councill 
but  every  body  is  so  desirous  to  heare  the  account  of  the 
lying  s  successes  that  I  must  either  read  your  letters  twenty 
times  a  day,  or  shew  them  to  very  many  who  would  take  it  ill 
to  be  denyed.” 

e  long  to  hear  that  Major  Butler  is  arrived,  for  the  letters 
lie  carries  are  of  that  importance  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  they  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  or  the  King 
should  not  have  them.  Dr.  Wallis  has  deciphered  one  of 
the  letters  you  sent,  which  I  return.  The  others  are  more 
difficult,  but  he  is  hard  at  work  on  them. 

^  The  Queen  has  sent  to  my  Lord  Mayor  to  call  a  Common 
Council,  intending  to  ask  a  loan  upon  the  hereditary  revenue. 
I  have  pretty  good  assurance  that  they  will  advance  100, 000Z., 
for  though  some  may  obstruct  the  demand,  there  are  others 
on  whom  I  can  more  depend,  who  think  they  can  raise  it  among 
themselves,  or  at  least  set  their  neighbours  so  good  an  example 
that  the  rest  for  shame  must  follow  it,  and  whether  of  envy 
or  good  will  the  service  be  performed,  it  matters  not.” 

The  Queen  has  ordered  a  proclamation  to  adjourn  the 
assizes  for  a  month,  “  for  the  countreys  being  all  in  armes  to 
oppose  the  French,  they  cannot  attend  at  this  time  lesser 
matters.”  1  p.  Ibid.  p.  48. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  19.  Camp  at  Bennet’s  Bridge. — The  King  went 
this  morning  to  Kilkenny,  where  my  Lord  of  Ormond  has 
found  his  house  unrifled,  “  by  the  perticular  order  of  Count 
Lausun,  whereof  signification  was  left  under  his  hand  upon 
the  table.  His  Majesty  seems  extremely  well  pleased  with 
the  beauty  and  situation  of  the  place. 

“  Yesterday  all  that  were  of  the  enemies’  party  in  ‘  Clomwell  ’ 
quitted  the  town,  first  sending  away  to  Waterford  about  eight 
barrells  of  powder,  four  barrels  of  musket  ball,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  match.  Upon  this  the  protestants  who  were 
in  jayl  being  lett  out,  they  and  the  papist  magistrates  came 
together  last  night  to  intreat  his  Majesty’s  protection.  I 
had  from  one  of  them,  Mr.  John  Savage,  a  papist  who  seemed 
very  intelligent,  this  following  account. 

“  That  it  was  on  Thursday  evening  the  3rd  instant  that 
King  James  imbarqued  on  a  small  vessel  of  six  or  seven  gunns 
near  Duncannon  fort  ;  that  he  had  only  with  him  Duke  of 
Berwick,  Mr.  Fitz  James,  Sir  Richard  Nagle  and  Baron  Rice. 
That  the  next  morning  about  ten  of  the  clock  he  put  into 
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Kinsale,  where  he  found  thirty  French  ships  which  had  entered 
that  port  on  the  2nd  instant,  namely  eighteen  men  of  war, 
five  fireships  and  the  rest  tenders,  which  were  laden  with 
10,000  bushells  of  wheat. 

“  That  King  James  did  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  after 
sett  sail  with  all  those  vessells  towards  France,  except  the 
corn-ships,  which  went  to  Lymrick,  but  that  after  he  had 
been  a  while  at 'sea,  he  was  by  storm  putt  back  again,  either 
into  Kinsale  or  Cork,  where  having  stopt  only  two  tides  he 
sett  sail,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  That  Duke  Berwick 
and  his  brother  were  landed  at  Kinsale,  and  sent  away  to 
Lymrick,  which  is  now  their  capitall  rendezvous,  and  that 
there  were  strickt  orders  given  from  the  beginning  against 
permitting  any  to  embark  or  leave  the  kingdom,  so  that  at 
Waterford  some  gunns  were  fired  on  the  vessells  that  were 
thrusting  out,  at  the  importunity  of  the  French  officers, 
who  sold  all  for  a  song,  and  were  at  their  witt’s  end  to  depart. 
My  Lady  Tirconnell  being  at  Corke  fell  perhaps  under  this 
prohibition,  so  that  she  came  on  Saturday  last  to  Lymrick, 
where  they  are  coyning  out  Queen  Elizabeth’s  old  copper 
gun,  and  doe  report  among  their  people  that  we  have  issued 
a  proclamation  to  keep  up  the  value  of  that  coyn  for  three 
years  to  come. 

“  The  most  considerable  part  of  this  story  is  the  tidings 
of  those  ships  at  Kinsale,  ,which  Savage  sayes  he  heard  related 
to  Sarsfeild  by  an  express  that  came  from  thence.  I  had 
some  loose  hint  before  of  thirty  ships  at  Kinsale,  but  the  party 
said  five  only  were  men  of  warr,  and  all  the  rest  merchants, 
so  it  is  left  to  your  lordship’s  opinion  whether  these  be  the 
twenty-eight  ships  that  we  have  so  long  been  menaced  with. 

“  I  have  a  letter  of  the  1 5th  from  Lieutenant  General  Douglass, 
then  at  Mullingar,  which  being  but  twenty  miles  from  Athlone 
he  must  now  be  at  work,  and  will  I  hope  give  a  good  account 
of  the  place,  the  success  thereof  will  be  the  more  valuable 
as  all  the  residue  of  Connaught  must  attend  the  fate  thereof. 

“The  having  £  Clomwell  ’  in  our  hands  will  help  to  facilitate 
our  work  at  Waterford. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  tell  your  lordship  that  Sir  James  Jeffrys 
lyes  ill  of  a  feavour,  but  I  hope  well  of  him.  He  was  sick 
before,  but  it  was  only  for  not  being  employed,  as  I  think 
verily  he  deserves  to  be. 

Mr.  Gray  gott  yesterday  to  us.  I  had  noe  letter  from  your 
lordship  by  him,  but  I  had  even  then  by  the  post  a  fresher 
of  the  12th,  which  his  Majesty  read,  and  wonders  where  the 
krench  fleet  should  be  gone,  as  he  is  glad  that  so  many  of 
the  merchants  were  gott  well  into  Plymouth.” 

Postscript.  Since  the  writing  this  letter,  I  have  examined 
some  other  gentlemen,  who  differ  in  the  number  of  the  French 
sliipps  at  Kinsale.  And  that  King  James  went  thence  but  with 
f  numhor,  yett  they  cannot  say  how  many  were  left 

behind,  and  soe  I  cannot  as  yett  ascertaine  the  account  of 
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this  matter.”  Postscript  and  signature  only  in  his  own  hand. 

7 1  pp. 

[Mary,  Viscountess  Montagu]  to  Viscount  Montagu. 

1690,  July  [20-J30.  Pontoise. — “  I  am  now,  my  dearest 
at  Pontoise,  in  order  to  my  going  this  night  to  see  my  mother,* 
for  my  father  is  not  yet  arived  but  expected  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  As  soone  as  I  have  seene  him,  I  shall  return  backe 
to  Dieppe,  or  even  before  if  Mr.  Croise  gives  me  notice  that 
the  sheepe  [ship]  is  to  goe,  for  I  am  resolved  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity ,  but  venter  whatever  can  happen  to  me,  rather  then 
differ  for  one  moment  the  pleasure  1  expect  to  have  of  seeing 
you,  which  I  most  passionately  long  for,  as  being  intirely 
yours.”  1  p.  Unsigned.  [ Intercepted. .] 

Addressed  “Por  the  Lord  Viscount  Montaigu  at  \_sic]  Dr. 
Tichburn  at  Mr.  Nelson’s  house,  an  apothicary  in  Weld  Streete, 
London.” 

— — —  to  Sir  W.  0.  [or  C.]. 

1690,  July  [20-]30. — King  James  arrived  at  Brest  on 
the  22nd  and  at  Rouen  on  the  25th,  and  went  thence  to 
Paris,  whence  they  write  that  he  is  coming  to  Calais,  and,  to 
all  appearances  means  to  go  for  England.  A  fleet  of  above 
130  sail  is  at  anchor  before  Havre  de  Grace. 

Letters  have  come  hither  to  Monsieur  Gerr  :  and  others 
from  St.  Germain  and  Paris,  f  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  45,000  strong,  attacked  our  King’s  army  which  consisted 
but  of  25,000,  and  only  12  field  pieces,  while  the  enemy  had  56. 
They  attacked  our  right  wing,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Tirconnell,  with  all  their  forces  and  the  greatest  fury.  Our 
horse  and  dragoons  stood  it  out  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
especially  those  of  the  said  Duke  and  Sir  Neal  O’Neale,  “  but 
some  battalions  of  foot,  namely  that  of  the  gards,  did  fade 
of  theire  duty  notwithstanding  all  endeavours  used  by  my 
Lord  Tyrconnell  to  bring  them  on,  so  they  left  the  poore 
horse  in  the  lurch.”  There  was  a  river  and  two  ditches 
betwixt  the  main  body  and  left  wing,  so  that  they  could 
not  succour  the  right  wing,  “which,  if  could  have  been  don,  or 
that  said  [sic]  some  battalions  of  foot  had  stood  by  them, 
they  would  not  have  doubted  to  have  given  their  ennemy 
a  totall  overthrow,  being  (sic)  men  never  went  on  with  greater 
resolution,  had  things  been  better  manedged  by  the  head 
or  heads.  The  horse  suffered  extremly,  of  which  many  a 
brave  commander  weare  killed.  What  besides  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  battle  [was]  that  of  12  cannon  6  were  left 
at  Dublin,  and  theire  greater  care  to  preserve  his  sacred 
Majesties  person  then  the  army,  so  that  they  retreated  in 

*  Lady  Montagu  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Powis. 

f  Up  to  this  point,  the  letter  is  in  Dutch,  as  are  also  the  concluding  para¬ 
graphs. 
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good  order  till  night  as  far  as  Lisleape,  without  loosing  anything 
either  of  bagg,  bagidge  or  canon.  When  they  came  there, 
the  Duke  of  Tirconnell  and  Comte  cle  Lausun  begged  his 
Majesty  to  retyre  to  Dublin  and  to  send  them  all  the  regiments, 
forces,  amonition  &c.  that  was  there,  which  he  did,  and  they 
retired  to  Atlone.  They  begged  of  him  for  his  own  safety  to 
take  the  first  oppertunitty  for  France,  which  hee  did,  and  left 
the  whole  government  to  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  who  put  up 
the  King’s  standard,”  and  summoned  all  men  to  repair  to  it, 
so  that  besides  his  standing  forces  he  was  daily  gathering  a 
great  body,  and  Comte  de  Lausan  had  16,000  or  20,000  of  the 
standing  forces,  “  so  that  wee  doubt  not  but  shortly  to  retrieve 
what  was  lost,  thro’  my  Lord  Tyrconnell’s  great  curridge, 
resolution,  zeale  and  conduct,  with  the  help  of  Count  Lausun 
and  others.”  The  most  eminent  of  the  brave  men  we 
lost  are  Lieut.  Gen.  Richard  Hamilton,  Lords  Carlingford, 
Gallmoy  and  Dungan  ;  and  Col.  Powell  and  Sir  Neal  O’Neale 
desperately  wounded.  The  French  lost  about  250,  among 
which  was  one  of  their  Colonels,  the  Marquis  de  Hocquincourt. 
Dublin  was  left  to  the  enemy  and  Drogheda  surrendered 
upon  conditions. 

So  much  they  write  and  no  more.  They  make  no  mention 
of  the  death  of  M.  de  Scomberghe,  nor  of  the  -wounding  of 
Count  William  [«.e.  William  III],  and  write  thus  to  Mr.  Gerr  : — 
“  You  must  not  wonder  if  all  the  foot  did  not  keepe  their 
ground  ;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  stand,  the  56  canons 
planted  coming  on  them  so  thick,  and  with  such  vollyes  that 
whole  droves  of  them  would  fall  dead  as  thick  as  hopps  ;  and  now 
that  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell  has  the  whole  government,  its  not 
doubted  butt  things  wilbee  otherwise  manido;ed  for  the 
future.” 

God  will  order  all  for  the  best  that  we  may  in  our  day  see 
our  country  once  more  in  peace.  I  believe  five  or  six  ships 
are  expected  from  Brest  to  join  with  this  fleet,  one  of  them 
of  above  90  pieces,  in  order  to  hold  the  mastership  of  the  sea, 
const  que  coust. 

And  in  order  to  be  about  twenty  ships  stronger  in  the  coming 
year,  that  number  are  on  the  stocks  at  Dunkirk,  Brest, 
Rochefort,  Havre  and  Couton  [?  Coutances].  1J  pp-  \ Inter - 
cepted.] 

[Lady]  E.  Hatcher  to  Mr.  Robson. 

1690,  July  [20-]30. — “  I  am  sorry  you  know  me  so  little 
as  to  suspect  that  ever  I  can  be  prevailed  withall  to  change 
my  religlion.  I  thank  God  I  never  in  my  life  had  the  least 
ineJenation  to  do  it,  and  liveing  amongst  Roman  Catholicks 
makes  one  but  the  more  see  the  errours  they  are  in.”  I  pray 
y™  Pay  Mr.  Robins  20/.  for  my  use  with  speed,  “  sure  out 
ot  Calarton  colery  there  should  be  more  then  that  due  to  me.” 

y  ®eiv]ce  to  your  mistress.  I  thank  you  for  the  five  pound 
you  let  Raw  have.  1  \  pp.  \  Intercepted.] 
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E.  Aubrey* * * §  to  her  cousin  “Mr.  Smith  ”  [the Earl  of  Ailesbury], 

[1690,]  July  [20-J30. — I  have  writ  again  to  Mr.  Robins 
about  paying  you  some  money.  I  should  be  heartily  glad 
if  you  could  come  into  the  country  to  me,  for  my  master 
and  mistress  are  both  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  could  get  you 
a  good  service.  Your  favourite  Mr.  His  [ qy .  K.  James ]  is  very 
well.  He  will  come  to  see  me  to-morrow,  when  he  “  has  got 
nimselfe  cleane  closes  on  after  his  journy.” 

Mrs.  Gladwin  s  sister  will  give  you  a  letter  from  Mistress 
Raw  and  another  from  a  cousin  of  mine  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Make  use  of  which  pleases  you  best  and  burn  the  other,  If  pp. 

In  the  same  handwriting  as  the  preceding.  Seal  with  the 
Hatcher  arms.  [Intercepted.'] 

[Lady  E.  Hatcher]  to  Mistress  Robins. f 

[1 690,]  July  [20-]30. — “  Mistris  Robins,  pray  get  your  husband 
to  deliver  this  inclosed  to  Mr.  R.,  and  if  possible  to  pay  the 
money  with  speed  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  tis  of  great  consern  to  me  that 
lie  should  have  it  quickly.  If  my  brother  would  advance  it,  if 
Mr.  Robson’s  money  be  not  ready,  ...  he  would  do  me  a 
great  favour.  Tell  my  brother  his  Master  ask’d  me  very  kindly 
after  him  last  night.  I  will  write  you  no  news  because  I  believe 
none .  of  you  care  I  should,  but  else  I  could  tell  you  some 
that  is  very  good.  I  thank  you  heartyly  for  your  booke. 

Postscript. — “I  take  it  very  kindly  that  you  made  much 
of  Raw.  Tell  my  Lady  Monsieur  de  B.  is  well  and  that  he 
will  be  here  within  this  three  or  four  dayes.  I  hope  Mr.  Smith 
has  got  the  201.  allready  from  Sir  R.  Pray,  deare  Mistris 
Robins,  do  what  you  can  to  get  him  this  other  twenty  also,  and 
you  will  oblidge  me  for  ever.  I  hope  yet  that  I  shall  not  dy  in 
your  debt.”  If-  pp.  ( Seal  with  device. t) 

Addressed  “For  Mistris  Robins,  next  dore  to  the  Hand 
and  Glove  in  Germen  Street,  London,  England.”  [Inter¬ 
cepted.  ] 

Edward  Bysshe  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,  July  about  the  20th. ]§ — Is  certainly  informed  that 
Sackville,  Orby  and  others  are  in  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey, 
waiting  the  landing  of  the  French,  whom  they  expect  with 

*  Hatcher  was  her  true  name.  Her  husband,  Captain  Hatcher,  gentleman 
usher  to  James  II,  had  just  come  over  to  England,  while  she  had  gone  to 
France.  [See  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1690,  91,  p.  200.]  In  December  she  returned 
to  England  and  was  arrested.  [Ibid.,  p.  191.]  See  also  p.  341  above. 

t  A  note  by  Lord  Nottingham  states  that  Mrs.  Robins  is  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Smith  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury.  See  p.  377  below- 

J  The  device  on  the  seal  is  the  same  as  upon  the  letter  from  Sarah  Love 
(p.  214  above.)  in  which  also  Mrs.  Rha  or  Raw  is  mentioned.  That  letter 
may  probably  belong  to  this  period,  and  have  got  put  with  those  of  a  year 
earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Perse.  But  Mrs.  Perse  or 
Pierce,  according  to  Nottingham’s  note,  is  Lady  Oglethorpe. 

§  See  Proclamation  of  July  14,  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  under  date  ;  and 
Nottingham’s  letter  of  July  15,  above,  concerning  the  threatened  invasion. 
See  also  Bysshe’s  letter  of  July  30,  below. 
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18,000  foot  and  4,000  horse.  Some  are  at  Lord  Abergavenny’s, 
some  at  Scot-hall,  some  at  Lord  Tenham’s.  Those  not  verjr 
well  known  are  at  Epsom,  Lingfield,  Tunbridge  &c.  ^  At  the  last 
of  these  places,  he  is  assured,  “there  is  near  a  hundred  lioise. 

Will  undertake  to  break  their  whole  design,  and  in  a  little 
while  to  inform  his  lordship  where  to  seize  them,  but  to  do 
this,  he  must  go  “  into  the  countreys  where  they  are,  and 
appear  like  one  of  them  ”  ;  therefore  asks  for  money  to  cover 
his  necessary  charges.  1|  pp. 

R.  Rich  to  John  Smyth  [Lord  Aylesbury]. 

1690,  July  [21-J31,  n.s.  [St.  Germain.] — “All  people  who 
have  come  from  Ireland  since  the  King’s  arrivall  here  have 
brought  us  news  not  only  of  Schombergh’s  but  the  Prince  of 
Orange’s  death  ;  confirmed  by  soe  many  circumstances  that 
[it]  cannot  be  disbelieved,  altho’  the  Gazettes  assure  us  that  he 
made  his  entry  into  Lublin  the  5th  or  6th  instant,  your  stile, 
but  noe  man  has  ever  yet  seen  him  there  as  we  can  learne, 
and  some  who  are  now  here  came  from  thence  the  9th  inst. 
same  stile,  and  then  he  was  not  heard  of,  but  generally 
beleived  to  be  dead.  If  it  prove  soe,  you  will  shortly  hear 
of  us.”  I  send  you  a  new  and  quicker  address  which  Mr.  Natt 
and  the  old  gent,  may  make  use  of  (though  that  of  M.  Cha. 
Roland  is  very  sure)  which  is  M.  Guillaume  Creagli,  to  be 
given  to  M.  Chaumont.  Then  enclose  it  in  a  cover  directed  to 
M.  Creagh,  marchand  at  Amsterdam.  Let  no  more  letters  be 
addressed  to  Arthur. 

“  We  are  all  very  well  in  health  and  Fale  is  goeing  for  this 
hot  season  into  the  country.  Tell  the  lady’s  daughter*  that 
her  father  and  mother  are  very  well,  and  that  her  sister 
Timperley*  will  come  with  the  first  oportunity  into  England 
with  her  son  &c.  The  lady  heares  of  money  returned  to  her 
by  her  daughter,  but  she  having  sent  no  bill,  the  lady  cannot 
have  it.  My  lord  Chancelor  Fitton  is  come,  and  Charles 
Umfrevile  and  his  wife  are  upon  the  road  comeing,  but  the 
King  intends  to  send  Lord  Chancelor  and  all  back  soe  soon 
as  he  can  heare  from  thence.” 

Aug.  7,  1690,  n.s. — “We  have  as  yet  no  expresse  from 
Ireland,  but  all  people  who  come  from  thence  assure  us  more 
and  more  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  death,  and  that  the  King’s 
army  is  together  and  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  whole 
kingdom  is  now  up  in  armes  against  Orange.  .  .  . 

“  I  cannot  but  be  sadd  at  the  hard  pressures  thou  art  under, 
which  I  perceive  by  what  thou  writest  in  the  old  gent’s  letters 
of  the  8  and  11  July.”  1  p.  [Invisible  ink.] 

Written  on  the  first  page  in  ordinary  ink,  July  31,  n.s. — 
I  perceive  by  a  postscript  in  the  old  gent’s  letter  of  the  11th 
inst.  that  you  have  writ  every  week,  but  I  have  had  no  particular 
letter  from  you  since  that  of  June  20-30.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Johnson 


*  Perhaps  Ladies  Carrington  and  Montagu. 
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I  have  had  none  from  him  for  four  posts,  and  do  not  know 
what  success  his  motion  for  an  injunction  met  with.  My 
journey  is  put  off.  I  hope  Mr.  Po  :  and  Mr.  Hall  will  write  to 
me.  Your  son  is  well,  and  going  for  this  hot  weather  into 
the  country.  f  p. 

Addresses  oe  Jacobites. 

1690,  July  21. — Notes  by  Lord  Nottingham,  endorsed 
“  Addresses  of  letters.” 

“  M.  Claude  Louis  de  Surmonte,  Marchand,  a  Amsterdam. 
Madame  Morgan,  Chez  ut  supra. 

“A.  &.  These  marks  shew  that  the  letters  must  goe  on, 
otherwise  opened  at  Amsterdam.  The  returnes  are  to 
Brunette  [sic]  in  St.  Thomas  Apostle. 

“  To  Saigneley.  Isaac  Corsar,  marchand  a  Amsterdam. 

“Pour  Madam  Elizabeth  Russell.  Ce  pour  la  reine. 

“  The  returnes  of  these  are  directed  to  one  Berrionde,  a 
merchant,  alias  Mr.  John  Rogerson,  in  Bartholomew  Lane. 

“  If  writt  in  milk,  rub  it  with  burnt  paper  ashes,  and  if  not 
come  out,  then  with  fire,  which  fetches  out  onely  lemon  or 
vinegar.” 

Peter  Evans,  merchant  in  Lombard  Street. 


Intercepted  Letters. 

[1690,  July?] — “Names  of  persons  to  whom  letters  are 


directed  ”  . — 

Mr.  Minnett.  \ 

Mrs.  Smith,  j 
Mr  Brunetti. 

Mr.  Berrionde.  1 
Mr.  Rogerson.  / 

Mr.  Creagli. 

Mr.  Peter  Evans. 

Jacques  Foulier. 

La  Bastide  returns  money 
to  P.  Gifford. 

Mr.  Gerrard. 

1  Mr.  Smith,  at  Mr.  Netter- 
fields,  near  Turnstile. 

Overleaf ,  in  Lord  N ottingham’’ s  hand 
1  E.  Aylesbury.  2  Mr.  Robinson 
4  Da.  Brent. 


2  Mr.  Robins,  next  door  to  the 

Hand  and  Glove  in  Germain 
Street. 

3  Mrs.  Pierce  in  St.  James’  St. 

4  Mr.  Hilton. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Canning,  a 

the  Temple. 

John  Lambert,  junior 
protestant. 

Mr.  Preston  in  Duke’s  Street. 


stationer  in 


a  French 


3  Lady  Oglethorpe. 


The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  July  22.  Whitehall. — The  city  have  resolved  this 
day  unanimously  to  lend  your  Majesty  100,000/.,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  the  East  India  Company,  who  offered  to  raise 
a  troop  and  maintain  them  for  a  month,  will  lend  20,000/. 
instead.  Besides  our  needs  at  home,  there  are  many  occasions 
for  money  abroad.  Mr.  Cox  wants  great  sums,  the  Elector 
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of  Branclenbourg  requires  40,000  crowns  a  month,  which  the 
Marquis  of  Gastanaga  has  been  forced  to  promise,  and  it  is 
expected  your  Majesty  and  the  States  should  pay  some  propor¬ 
tion.  Very  much  is  still  due  to  M.  Schulenburg,  besides  the 
growing  charge  of  your  troops  in  Flanders,  and  there  will  be 
13,000/.  to  be  paid  for  4,000  barrels  of  powder  coming  from 
Holland.  “  So  that  these  loans  from  the  city  will  be  seasonable 
to  support  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government.” 

Seventy  sail  of  French  ships  have  been  seen  off  Weymouth, 
but  it  is  not  known  what  they  were.  Twelve  Swedes  men 
of  war  with  their  tenders  are  said  to  have  been  before 
Scarborough,  and  designed  for  the  Thames,  as  they  told  the 
customs  officers  who  boarded  them,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
it,  as  Mr.  Molesworth  wrote  that  on  the  12th  instant,  o.s., 
they  were  still  at  Gottenburg.  My  Lord  President  has  sent 
an  express  to  Hull  to  avoid  any  surprise  if  they  should  prove 
French  ships  with  Swedes  colours. 

Your  own  fleet  will  be  ready  to  sail  this  week  if  they 
had  men,  of  which  a  great  number  is  wanting,  both  by  the  ships 
lately  at  sea  and  the  others  that  are  to  join  them.  The  Dutch 
ships  were  delayed  because  Admiral  Evertse  stayed  for  orders 
from  the  States  before  he  would  have  them  repaired  here  ; 
but  when  I  showed  him  an  extract  from  the  States  registers 
relating  to  this  matter,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  them 
to  be  refitted,  which  I  hope  will  be  finished  in  a  week.  Mr.  de 
Wild  writes  that  the  six  Amsterdam  ships  were  fallen  or  the 
next  day  to  fall  down  to  the  sea,  and  Mr.  Kick,  that-  three 
capital  ships  in  the  Maes  would  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  in  four 
or  five  days,  and  that  all  the  thirteen  ships  designed  hither 
would  sail  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

“  But  there  remains  some  difficulty  about  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  the  Queen  having  yesterday  in  Councill  ordered 
the  three  chief  justices  together  with  some  civilians  to  consider 
of  the  nature  of  my  Lord  Torrington’s  crime,  and  of  the 
methods  of  prosecuting  him  for  it.  Her  Majesty  did  this  day 
at  the  Committee  declare  her  pleasure  that  the  command 
of  the  fleet  should  be  put  into  commission,  and  named 
Sir  Richard  Haddock  and  Sir  John  Ashby  for  two  of  them, 
being  not  resolved  upon  the  third.  For  Mr.  Russell  was 
unwilling  to  be  joined  in  a  commission,  and  yet  as  unwilling, 

I  beleive,  in  this  conjuncture  to  take  upon  himselfe  alone  the 
charge  of  the  fleet.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  having  acquainted 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  with  her  Majesty’s 
resolution,  they  came  and  attended  the  Queen,  representing 
to  her  Majesty  that  in  their  opinion  a  Commission  would 
not  be  proper,  but  the  command  would  be  better  placed  in  a 
single  person,  and  named  Mr.  Russell,  praying  her  Majesty 
to  command  him  to  that  service.  The  reasons  of  this  advice 
1  know  not,  unless  they  have  some  dislike  to  Sir  Richard 
Haddock,  as  your  Majesty  has  found  upon  a  former  occasion, 
tho  he  has  been  chosen  by  the  voice  of  all  men  allmost  ever 
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since  the  misfortunes  of  my  Lord  Torrington.  The  Queen 
has  ordered  the  Committee  to  attend  her  to-morrow  upon 
this  occasion,  and  then  I  shall  give  your  Majesty  a  further 
account  of  it,  for  it  will  hardly  admitt  of  any  longer  delay.” 
24  pp.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  50. 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  22.  Camp  at  Carrick. — “  Your  Lordship  has  so 
much  better  information  of  what  passes  here  from  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  that  I  have  not  hitherto  presum’d  to  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  the  imperfect  ones  that  I  can  give  you  ;  however, 
if  I  might  have  your  Lordship’s  permission,  1  would  take 
the  liberty  of  acknowledging  the  duty  I  owe  your  Lordship 
and  give  you  such  accounts  as  I  am  able,  of  what  our  Army 
does  in  these  parts.  Yesterday  a  detachment  under  the 
command  of  Coll.  Cambon  and  Colonel  Matthews  went 
towards  Waterford  ;  they  sent  a  trumpet  into  the  towne 
who  was  blinded,  and  carryed  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henesy 
the  Governour  :  as  he  went  along  the  towne  he  gave  a  person 
he  mett  one  of  his  Majestie’s  Declarations,  and  dropt  another 
in  the  street,  which  a  French  officer  tore,  and  charg’d  him 
with  bringing  in,  but  he  deny’d  it.  When  he  had  been  twice 
with  the  Governour,  a  conference  was  agreed  to,  between 
him  and  Colonel  Cambon,  with  two  officers  more  of  a  side, 
which  lasted  almost  two  lioures,  and  ended  in  giveing  the 
Governour  till  to-morrow  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  returne 
his  positive  answer,  whether  he  will  surrender  or  not.  The 
second  time  the  trumpetter  was  comeing  out  of  the  towne, 
they  gave  him  the  liberty  of  lookinge  about,  and  seeing  a 
worke  they  had  raised,  where  two  guns  were  planted  to  the 
road  that  leads  to  this  place,  and  two  others  to  the  right, 
which  by  the  notices  that  are  brought  hither,  are  half  the 
number  they  have.  To-morrow  Major  Generali  Kirke  is  to 
marche  towards  the  place  with  five  battalions,  and  the  soldiers 
fear  will  meet  with  capitulations  from  the  towne,  which 
considering  the  opinion  they  have  of  the  riches  there,  will  be 
very  ungratefull  news  to  them.  This  afternoon  Lieutenant 
Generali  Douglas  has  given  account  of  his  comeing  before 
Athlone  on  Thursday  last  ;  that  the  towne  refused  to  hear 
his  summons,  fireing  upon  the  drummer  that  went  with  it ; 
that  their  Garrison  quitted  that  part  which  lyes  on  the  Lemster 
side,  and  broke  two  arches  of  the  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  which 
he  has  made  his  battery,  and  continued  fireing  upon  the 
castle  ever  since  fryday,  liaveing  lost  but  five  men  by  all 
the  shott  the  enemy  made  at  him,  from  the  time  of  his  comeing 
thither  to  yesterday  morning  when  the  expresse  came  away 
to  the  King.  This  day  wee  had  likewise  an  account  from 
Ballishannon,  that  Teague  O’Regan  was  still  at  Slego  with  a 
regiment  of  foot,  two  troopes  of  dragoones  and  one  of  horse, 
tho’  before  the  King  march’d  from  Dublin  there  was  advice 
that  the  enemy  was  gone  away.  As  a  party  of  ours  went 
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by  Grange,  in  the  way  from  Balishanon  to  Slego,  they 
summon’d  it  to  yeild,  and  giveing  it  a  very  warme  attack 
upon  their  refusall,  the  enemy  blew  up  the  Castle,  and  killd 
above  a  hundred  of  their  owne  men,  and  some  of  ours.”  2\  pp. 

News  from  Pignerol  and  Paris. 

[1690,]  Pignerol,  July  [  1 4—] 24. — Alarms  by  troops  of  Barbets 
and  Monde  vis,  who  blocked  the  way  by  which  provisions 
were  being  sent  to  Luzerne,  and  came,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand,  from  the  village  of  Le  Colet  to  the  environs  of 
Pignerol,  where  they  sacked  houses  and  carried  away  cattle. 
The  troops  coming  to  join  M.  de  Catinat  are  eagerly  expected. 
No  news  from  the  camp.  The  enemy  are  in  theirs,  and  many 
of  their  troops  desert  and  come  over  to  “  our  army.” 

The  Vaudois  and  refugees  of  whom  there  was  so  much 
talk  have  passed,  to  the  number  of  800  ;  badly  armed  and 
led  by  one  of  the  guards  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Letters  from  Philipsbourg  say  that  detachments  of  the 
enemy  daily  come  before  that  town  to  cover  their  foragers. 
Some  cavalry,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  reported  that  their  cavalry 
had  advanced  to  learn  whether  Monseigneur  was  not  passing 
the  Rhine.  It  is  constantly  said  that  the  enemy  intends  to 
besiege  Freibourg  or  Huningen,  and  that  their  army  is  50,000 
strong,  but  as  it  is  weakened  by  six  regiments  which  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  has  detached  to  go  with  Prince  Eugene  and  for 
the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  it  is  not  believed  that  they  are 
thinking  of  Freibourg,  which  is  in  a  very  good  condition,  and 
as  to  Huningen,  the  Swiss  are  too  near  neighbours  to  it  ; 
besides  that  they  have  for  the  second  time  confirmed  their 
neutrality,  and  have  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Savoy, 
informing  him  that  they  could  not  at  present  reply  to  his 
memorial  of  complaints,  but  would  do  so  next  year,  in  their 
Assembly. 

Many  deserters  come  to  Philipsbourg,  who  complain  of  ill- 
treatment  and  of  great  want  in  their  army. 

On  the  23rd,  the  cavalry  of  Monseigneur  Descamps’  army  took 
post  at  Oppenheim,  five  leagues  from  Mainz.  The  infantry 
has  taken  theirs  at  Schifferstadt,  two  leagues  below  Spire. 
The  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Richemont,  being  cured  of  the 
small-pox,  have  returned  to  Monseigneur’s  army. 

Paris,  [July  23-]Aug.  2,  1690. 

The  troops  of  Brandenburg  have  passed  the  Meuze  at  Vizet 
and  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Prince  of  Walcleck,  or  at  least 
will  do  so  ;  and  this  army  will  be  further  re-inf orced  by  troops 
from  divers  places  and  garrisons.  This  obliges  the  Marechal 
de  Luxembourg  to  recall  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  to 
M.  de  Boufflers  as  well  as  the  detachment  of  M.  de  Maulevrier 
Colbert,  in  order  to  make  an  army  as  considerable  as  the 
enemy’s. 

Ihe  Marechal  d  Humieres  is  also  going  again  into  the  field, 
to  guard  and  defend  the  retrenchments  against  the  Marquis  de 
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Castanaga  who  threatens  to  force  them.  M.  de  Bon  Repos 
lias  embarked  on  the  fleet,  which  is  still  at  Havre.  They  are 
shortly  to  set  sail  on  some  important  enterprise.  They  have 
taken  some  Hamburg  vessels  and  amongst  others  one  laden 
with  salt.  M.  de  Chasteau  Regnault  has  orders  to  go  with 
a  squadron  of  six  great  vessels  into  St.  George’s  Channel 
t°  ]oin  M.  h  erant  [sic],  who  is  already  there  with  several  frigates. 

J\o  letters  have  yet  been  received  from  M.  de  Lauzun,  or 
others  m  Ireland.  An  officer  wrote  from  Kinsale  on  the  19th 
that  they  were  embarking  the  troops  there  to  go  to  Limerick, 
where  the  army  is  assembling  ;  that  if  the  Irish  had  done  their 
duty,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  have  been  beaten.  He  does 
not  speak  at  all  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  they 
write  quite  different  things  about  it  from  Holland  and  from 
England,  which  makes  one  believe  in  his  death. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  had  himself  proclaimed 
King  in  Dublin  ;  has  changed  the  magistrates,  and  has  made 
tvo  Declarations  ;  one  to  authorise  the  currency  of  copper 
money,  the  other,  for  turning  the  Catholics  out  of  the  town 
five  days  after.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Tirconnel  is  at  Limerick 
and  M.  de  Lauzun  at  Kilkenny  (Kilkein)  ;  that  they  have 
regained  the  bagage  and  munitions  and  that  most  of  the 
nobility  are  coming  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

Some  people  of  the  King  of  England’s  household  have 
arrived  at  St.  Malo.  They  say  that  M.  Ferant  prevented 
anybody  from  embarking  to  return  to  France.  The  court 
is  in  great  anxiety  to  hear  certain  news. 

The  King  has  permitted  M.  de  Tourville  to  hoist  an  admiral’s 
flag,  in  order  to  command  the  galleys.  He  has  made  the 
Duke  de  la  Roche  Guyon  brigadier  of  the  army,  and  has  given 
M.  Charost  the  title  of  Duke  and  peer  of  the  realm.  The 
King  of  England  was  yesterday  at  Versailles,  the  Court  goes 
to-day  to  Marly  until  Saturday. 

Our  fleet  has  set  sail  to  return  to  the  coast  of  England. 
French.  4  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  23. — “  J’ay  so  little  to  write  and  so  much  lesse 
time  too,  it  being  now  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  that 
I  should  not  trouble  you  nor  myselfe  neither  but  that  I  am 
in  great  hopes  this  will  find  you  in  possession  of  Waterford, 
and  though  the  King  peut  etre  come  to  Dublin,  yet  it  peut  etre 
fitt  to  put  you  in  mind  that  if  sa  Majeste  has  not  deja  disposed 
the  troopes  in  aultre  method,  ’twill  be  almost  as  short  a  passage 
de  Waterford  a  Bristol  as  de  Dublin  a  Hoylake,  and  the  march 
par  terre  60  m.  and  peut  etre  the  place  peut  happen  ou  ils 
shall  be  needed  if  the  French  land. 

“  The  senate  of  Hamburg  having  sett  some  soldiers  as  a 
guard  in  Mr.  Roddal’s  haye,  he  fut  forced  to  leave  it,  and  is 
gone  to  Altona.”  Draft.  [This  is  given  verbatim  as  a  short 
specimen  of  the  curious  way  in  which  Nottingham  wrote  his  drafts 
or  notes.] 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Clohdisley  Shovell. 

1690,  July  23.  Whitehall— Has  received  information  that 
the  French  fleet  was  yesterday  at  Torbay.  \  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  88. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  24.  Whitehall. — We  heard  yesterday  that  the 
French  fleet  is  in  Torbay,  but,  as  the  wind  and  tide  were,  could 
not  land  till  this  morning.  I  scarce  believe  they  intend  to 
do  so,  in  a  place  so  remote  from  London,  giving  us  time  to 
draw  together  all  the  Militia  of  England.  Perhaps  they  may 
make  a  faint  show  of  landing,  to  draw  our  troops  thither, 
but  that  they  will  make  their  chief  descent  there  is  not  likely, 
unless  they  mean  to  attack  Plymouth,  in  hopes  of  destroying 
or  gaining  Killigrew’s  and  Almond’s  squadron,  and  the 
merchant  ships  there  ;  but  I  am  told  they  are  safe  in  Hamoaze. 
I  have  warned  Lord  Lansdowne  to  keep  sufficient  militia 
there  to  defend  the  place,  and  have  notified  to  Sir  C.  Shovell 
the  presence  of  the  French  in  Torbay.  Prisoners  lately  come 
from  France  say  that  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  all  along  the 
coast  are  great  numbers  of  soldiers. 

The  enclosed  with  shew  you  the  forwardness  of  our  fleet, 
but  the  great  want  will  be  of  men,  and  there  is  another  difficulty 
arisen  about  the  command.  The  queen  resolved  to  put 
it  into  commission,  and  named  Haddock  and  Ashby, 
but  the  Admiralty  commissioners  desire  a  single  person,  and 
have  named  Mr.  Russell.  He,  however,  declining,  her  Majesty 
sent  for  the  commissioners  of  the  x4dmiralty,  told  them  that 
she  intended  three  commissioners,  and  meanwhile  desired  them 
to  dispatch  the  commission  to  Haddock  and  Ashby,  but  they 
have  not  yet  done  it. 

The  persons  that  oppose  it  are  Lord  Carbery,  Sir  Thos.  Lee, 
Sir  Rich.  Onslow  and  Capt.  Priestman,  “  and  the  reason  is 
plain  enough,  because  they  dislike  Sir  Richard  Haddock, 
whom  all  men  else  that  I  have  ever  heard  speake  of  this  matter 
do  not  onely  approve,  but  I  beleive  would  have  named  to 
the  Queen.  ...  I  lieare  they  say  that  if  the  third  were 
named,  they  would  make  lesse  difficulty  of  Sir  Richard 
Haddock’s  being  one,  supposing  that  third  were  a  third  person 
they  approved.  But  perhaps  this  is  onely  because  they  foresee 
a  greater  difficulty  in  nominating  a  third,  and  which  I  cannot 
solve  .  .  .  for  Mr.  Russell  thinks  it  a  diminution  to  him 
to  be  joyned  with  others,  and  my  Lord  of  Pembroke,  I  find, 
thinks  so  too,  and  that  the  hazard  will  certainly  be  to  himselfe 
but  the  honor  of  successe  as  certainly  and  entirely  to  others. 
Mr.  Killegrew  .  .  .  can’t  come  time  enough,  or  will  leave  that 
squadron  while  the  French  are  on  the  coast  .  .  .  and  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  yesterday  accused  him  in  Councill  of  neglect 
or  worse  for  not  destroying  the  Thoulon  squadron,  which 
surely  is  a  very  unreasonable  imputation.  Sir  Ralph  Delavall 
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has  deserved  every  thing  and  yet  should  he  be  advanced  above 
Killigrew ,  it  might  not  unjustly  discontent  him.” 

It  is  hard  to  advise,  but  perhaps  harder  still  for  the  King, 
at  that  distance,  to  resolve,  wherefore  I  venture  to  propose  : — 
07  the  red  Killigrew,  Haddock,  Ashby,  Admiral . 
-Davies,  \  ice- Admiral.  Hooke,  Rear-Admiral. 

For  the  blue  :  Delavall,  Admiral.  Shovell,  Vice-Admiral . 
Carter,  Rear-Admiral. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Haddock,  being  an  older  officer 
than  Killigrew,  will  yeild  to  him,  or  whether  Killigrew,  being 
now  a  flagg  officer,  will  yield  to  Haddock,  tho’  this  last 
has  been  upon  the  establishment  as  such  for  many  yeares, 
nor  whether  some  will  like  that  Haddock  should  be  the  first’ 
though  the  power  be  equall ;  and  therefore,  if  this  part  of  this 
proposall  should  be  approved  by  the  King,  the  ranking  them 
may  be  left  to  be  done  here,  and  the  objection  of  Killigrew’s 
absence  may  be  answered  by  the  other  two  commanding 
the  fleet  till  Killegrew  joins  them. 

For  Davies,  I  know  he  was  in  this  post  the  last  yeare, 
and  left  out  this  ;  but  I  know  no  fault  but  that  my  Lord 
Torrington  did  not  like  him,  and  perhaps  had  a  mind  to  make 
way  for  others,  and  imputed  to  him  clrunkennesse  ;  but  he  is 
an  old  officer,  very  brave,  of  great  experience,  having  been 
in  many  battles.  Rooke  has  not  done  well  in  this  last  battle, 
but  excuses  himself  that  he  was  obliged  to  follow  my  Lord 
Torrington,  whose  rear  was  the  other’s  post.  But  if  this 
be  not  a  good  plea,  for  Delavall  and  others  did  not  take  it, 
then  Captain  Mason  is  very  fit  to  succeed  him.  In  all  this 
I  may  erre,  but  I  sweare  to  you  I  am  not  partiall  ;  and  if 
the  King  should  approve  every  tittle  of  this,  yet  I  pray 
him  not  to  order  it,  least  there  should  be  such  reasons  against 
what  I  offer  as  may  make  it  inconvenient  to  his  service  in 
this  criticall  time ;  but  some  intimation  of  his  Majesty’s 
pleasure  ...  is  necessary  for  the  Queen  to  have.” 

Dr.  Feilding  (uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  wishes  to  be 
recommended  to  the  King  for  an  Irish  Bishopric.  “  You 
know  his  family  is  of  Ireland,  and  himselfe  is  a  man  of  worth 
as  well  as  quality.  There  is  already  brought  in  above  20,000/. 

“The  loans  in  the  city  go  on  very  well.”  Copy.  4  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  24.  Camp  near  Carrick. — Waterford  is  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  same  terms  as  Drogheda,  save  that  the  garrison 
go  out  with  their  own  arms.  They  march  out  to-morrow 
towards  Mallow.  They  are  but  three  scurvy  regiments. 

I  am  opprest  with  business  from  morning  till  night,  and 
now  especially,  on  the  King’s  sudden  return  to  England, 
which  is  lamented  by  those  here,  “  fearing  that  by  his  absence 
things  may  unravell.”  Count  Solms  is  to  be  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  forces,  but  who  is  to  have  the  civil  government 
I  know  not.  I  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  attend  his  Majesty 
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to  England,  though  nothing  is  said  ;  but  as  I  have  passed  my 
time  to  very  little  advantage  here,  it  would  be  extremely 
to  my  discomfort  to  be  left  behind.  2  pp.  Seal  of  arms. 

Nicholas  Trott  to - 

1690,  July  24.  Bermuda.— Thinks  that  the  first  news 
of  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers  from  the  French  may  be 
acceptable  to  his  correspondent,  who  may  thus  be  the  first 
that  acquaints  the  King  thereof,  and  believes  that  as  Bermuda 
is  rather  nearer  England  than  Barbadoes  this  letter  will  arrive 
before  those  sent  from  the  latter  place.  [The  account  follows, 
but  for  a  much  fuller  one  than  that  given  by  Trott,  see  Governor 
Codrington’s  own  report,  Gal.  S.P.  America  and  West  Indies, 
1689-92,  p.  291.] 

The  English  loss  has  been  small,  and  he  supposes  that  of 
the  other  side  also,  the  matter  being  soon  decided.  In  the  last 
French  war  the  English  lost  a  thousand  or  two  of  men,  and 
were  fain  to  quit  the  place  at  last.  They  do  not  intend  to 
storm  the  English  fort,  “  where  the  800  of  French  have  betook 
themselves,  by  reason  first  they  will  not  demolish  it,  being  a 
very  fine  fort  well  fortified  ;  secondly  they  will  save  the 
slaughtering  of  our  men,  they  having  so  besett  it  that  they  can 
starve  them  out  of  it,  having  but  little  provisions  therein.”* 
The  English  intend  to  clear  the  Indies  of  the  French  before 
they  have  done,  but  mean  to  lay  up  the  men  of  warr  at 
St.  Thomas’s  for  August  and  September,  these  being  the 
hurricane  months. 

Underwritten,  a  list  of  the  men  of  war  with  their  captains, 
and  of  the  land  commanders.  Copy.  2J  pp. 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  25.  Duke,  at  Plymouth. — I  am  infinitely  obliged 
for  your  kind  favour  of  the  24th.  f  “  Your  justice  and  goodness 
I  shall  ever  retaine  in  memory.  The  cruell  expressions  which 
were  laid  upon  me  gave  me  great  trouble.” 

The  malice  of  the  merchants  at  Cadiz  and  the  masters  of 
the  merchant  ships  arose  because  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  give  them  the  convoy  they  demanded  ;  there  remaining 
with  me  only  five  ships,  which  I  was  forbidden  to  separate. 
Likewise  they  were  angry  that  I  did  not  tell  them  I  was  coming 
home,  but  your  Lordship  knows  that  I  was  commanded 
secresy. 

Having  an  account  that  the  French  are  in  Tor  Bay,  we 
have  raised  a  battery  upon  the  bowling  green,  near  Mount 
Edgecombe,  and  another  upon  Teats  Point,  going  into 
Catwater.  Likewise  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Batten  ; 
planted  guns  in  them,  and  also  put  four  in  an  old  blockhouse 

J’his  a  mistake.  Codrington  had  almost  finished  his  trenches,  and  was 
mounting  his  batteries,  when,  on  July  1G,  the  fort  surrendered. 

t  bee  Cal .  S.P .  Dom.,  under  date, 
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upon  Passage  Point,  going  into  Hamoaze,  and  now  account 
ourselves  m  a  good  condition  to  receive  the  French  if  they 
make  any  attempt  upon  us.  This  morning  we  saw  the  French 
fleet,  and  therefore  manned  our  battery  upon  the  bowling 
green  with  seamen  and  sent  a  detachment  to  strengthen  the 
our  guns  at  Causson  [Cawsand],  which  we  believed  might  be 
le  first  place  they  might  land  upon.  We  also  sent  fifty  seamen 
to  the  Royal  Citadel  to  manage  the  guns  there  and  as  many 
more  to  St.  Tsicholas  island,  and  I  ordered  Capt.  Bounty, 
with  two  lieutenants,  to  command  at  the  batteries  on  Teats 
point  and  Mount  Batten.  On  Justice  Calmady’s  request, 
1  sent  six  guns  to  Borey  Sand  Bay,  indeed  “  their  is  nothing 
that  I  have  omitted  or  will  omitt,  to  the  best  of  my  under¬ 
standing,  for  their  Majestys  service.”  The  wind  has  now 
shifted  to  the  S.S.W.,  S.W.,  and  W.S.W.,  so  we  judge  the 
French  will  go  back  to  Torbay,  r<  unless  it  prove  easie  gales 
of  wind,  by  which  they  may  endeavour  to  hold  it  up,  which 
I  conceive  is  not  verry  easie  with  a  great  fleet.  We  have 
notice  that  they  have  burnt  Tinmouth,  a  small  towne  to  the 
eastward  of  Torbay.”  Signed.  Seal.  2\  grp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  July  26.  Whitehall. — I  have  heard  no  news  of  the 
French  fleet  since  I  wrote  to  you  that  they  were  in  Torbay. 
It  is  reported  that  they  are  back  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  but  I 
have  no  letters  of  it,  and  on  the  contrary,  hear  from  Bedhemp- 
ton  this  morning  that  there  are  no  French  ships  thereabouts. 

Yesterday  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  reported  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges  and  civilians  about  the  proceedings  against 
Lord  Torrington,  and  thereupon  the  Admiralty  Commissioners 
were  ordered  to  issue  another  warrant  for  his  commi  ment, 
“for  keeping  back  and  not  engaging  and  coming  into  the  fight, 
and  not  relieving  and  assisting  a  knowne  friend  in  view,  which, 
by  the  Articles  of  the  War  enacted  13  Car.  II  is  a  capital 
offence.”  Her  Majesty  has  ordered  a  commission  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Admiralty  for  holding  a  Court  Martial  in  order  to 
his  tryall. 

“  Rere-Admirall  Rook  is  ordered  to  be  displaced,  as  not 
having  done  his  duty,  but  this  seems  so  hard  a  case  that 
perhaps  the  Queen  will  permit  it  to  be  brought  before  her 
again  in  Councill  on  Munday.” 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  part  of  my  letter  to  Monsieur  Eckhart, 
to  which  I  must  add  that  M.  Citters  told  me  yesterday  “that 
though  this  demand  of  fthe  Elector  of  Brandenburg  looks 
very  ill,  as  if  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  state 
of  affaires,  and  of  the  necessity  there  is  of  his  troops,  and  to  be 
the  effect  of  some  ill  ministers  advice  about  him,”  yet  his 
army  is  so  destitute  of  all  necessaries  that  without  some 
assistance  of  money  it  cannot  subsist.  If  pp.  Letter  Book 
I,  p.  52. 

Wt.  6442, 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Bysshe. 

1690,  July  26.  Whitehall.— Hopes  he  will  not  delay  the 
service  he  designs  to  their  Majesties  so  long  as  not  to  be  able 
to  effect  it  at  all.  If  Sir  Vere  Fane  is  out  of  the  county,  he 
can  go  to  the  officer  of  the  troop  of  militia  now  quartered 
at  Tunbridge,  and  so  not  lose  a  good  opportuity.  h  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  89. 

Capt.  Thomas  Phillips  [engineer]*  to  the  Earl  of 

Nottingham. 

1690,  July  27.  Portsmouth. — Has  already  sent  his  lordship 
an  account  of  the  work  in  hand  for  the  security  of  Portsmouth. 
Being  done  in  haste,  it  cannot  be  altogether  sufficient,  but 
he  is  facing  the  breast  work  at  Gosport  with  turf,  and  finishing 
the  palisadoes.  Those  round  the  docks  will  not  only  protect 
them  from  the  enemy,  but  will  also  preserve  the  stores  from 
embezzlement.  A  further  small  sum  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  these  works  to  an  end,  and  he  prays  his  lordship’s 
directions,  either  to  proceed  or  to  desist.  He  sends  a  “  rough 
label  ”  of  what  has  been  done.  1  p.  Seal  of  arms. 

Annexed, 

Sketch,  partly  in  ink,  partly  in  pencil,  of  the  works  at 
Portsmouth.  « 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the  Same. 

[1690,]  July  28.  On  board  the  Grafton. — “  The  more  I  inquier 
into  Mr.  Roock’s  case,  the  more  I  am  convinst  he  has  the 
greatest  rong  done  him  in  the  world,  and  could  I  say  more 
then  I  have  done  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  declare  my  mind 
in  this  matter,  for  where  so  aparent  injustice  as  this  is,  one 
cannot  be  in  the  wrong.  I  cannot  forbare  telling  you  the 
service  is  not  what  a  man  can  make  his  fortune  with  now 
but  must  spend  of  his  owne,  and  if  it  was  not  for  honner  I 
am  ashured  a  great  many  would  rather  be  laid  aside  than 
serve,  and  for  this  gentleman’s  case  he  had  a  mind  to  have 
served  at  land,  but  he  was  obliged  to  goe  to  sea,  and  this 
is  his  recompence  for  having  accquitted  himselfe  as  well  as 
any  man.  With  all  the  damnd  contrivanses  that  has  bein 
made  euse  of  above  to  sett  us  in  faction  here,  I  thanke  God 
I  found  none  of  them  here  as  yet,  nor  nothing  like  disagreing. 
In  short  any  body  that  wishes  the  King  and  kingdome  well 
cannot  be  so  unjust  to  turne  a  man  out  without  hearing  him, 
and  I  am  sliure  without  a  fait  as  to  our  sea  buisnes,  and  make 
us  expect  the  same,  for  this  may  be  any  bodyes  case.  I  leave 
you  to  judg  the  consequence,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  giveing 
you  this  troble,  but  there  are  thing  [sic]  that  will  move  a  stone, 
this  in  my  opinion  being  one  you  will  forgive  me,  as  being 
ever  your  Lordship’s  affectionate  humble  servant,  Grafton.” 
Holograph.  2i  pp. 

nil  t>hlllP£?A,?n,?  of  the  King’s  engineers,  is  sent  down  to  Portsmouth.” 

oal.  b.P.  Dom.,  1690-91,  p.  64. 
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Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  28.  Camp  near  Cashells. — “  Since  the  surrender 
of  Waterford,  and  liis  Majestie’s  departure  towards  Dublin, 
that  part  of  the  army  with  the  Generali,  Count  Solms,  is 
march  d  six  miles  beyond  Clonmell  in  the  way  to  Lymrick, 
and  to-morrow  will  joine  the  horse,  who  are  advanc’d  to 
Golden  Bridge,  and  both  stay  here  till  Major  Generali  Kirke 
comes  up  with  them,  which  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  doe,  by 
Bourke’s  giveing  up  Dungannon  Fort,  which  he  stayd  behind 
to  beseige.  Sir  Clowdesly  Shovell  came  with  his  16  ships 
in  very  good  time,  for  the  sight  of  them  made  Dungannon 
capitulate,  and  gave  us  possession  of  three  French  ships 
that  were  outward  bound,  with  all  the  best  goods  of  the  people 
of  Waterford,  and  severall  besides.  The  conditions  that 
were  given  the  Fort  were  the  same  with  those  of  Waterford, 
onely  the  Governour  has  a  small  vessell  allow’d  him  to  carry 
his  family  to  Kingsale.  There  are  42  guns  in  the  place,  besides 
a  good  quantity  of  amunition  and  provision.  Your  Lordships 
will  know,  before  this  comes  to  you,  that  Lieutenant  Generali 
Douglas  has  rais’d  the  seige  of  Athlone,  which  twas  impossible 
for  him  to  take,  unlesse  he  had  been  strong  enough  to  attack 
it  on  the  Connaught  side,  as  well  as  the  Lemster  ;  he  is  now 
on  his  march  towards  Lymrick,  and  will  be  with  us  very  neer 
as  soon  as  wee  gett  thither.  They  say  the  Irish  are  very 
numerous,  but  not  well  arm’d,  the  greatest  part  of  them  being 
the  old  Proprietors,  who  were  restored  to  their  forfeited  lands 
by  a  late  act  of  King  James’s,  and  now  come  in  with  hopes 
of  secureing  that  right ;  or  the  country  people,  whom  with 
their  cattle,  they  have  driven  along  with  them.  I  fear  wee 
shall  be  extreamly  streightned  for  forrage,  those  vast  numbers 
of  cattle  haveing  fed  all  the  country,  as  they  tell  us,  for  fourteen 
miles  round  the  towne.”  1£  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  July  29.  Chappel  Izod. — I  wrote  from  Bennet’s 
Bridge  on  the  1 9th  and  the  next  day  we  marched  to  Russenarra  ; 
the  21st  we  reached  Carrick  on  the  Suir,  and  I  drew  up  a 
summons  of  surrender,  offering  the  garrison  to  march  out 
quietly  and  the  citizens  to  enjoy  their  houses,  goods  and  trade, 
but  on  refusal,  to  expect  no  quarter.  In  reply  they  sent 
some  extravagant  demands,  which  would  have  been  answered 
by  an  attack  had  not  his  Majesty  had  compassion  on  the 
three  hundred  protestant  families  in  the  town,  and  I  may 
add  to  this,  his  desire  to  hasten  back  to  England.  Where¬ 
fore  he  ordered  me  to  send  them  the  same  terms  he  gave  to 
Drogheda,  only  with  the  addition  that  “  the  garrison  might 
depart  with  their  own  proper  armes,  but  without  any  of  that 
ostentation  which  they  pretended  unto.”  To  this  they 
submitted  and  marched  out  on  the  25th  to  Mallow  ;  only 
some  few  of  their  officers  stayed  behind  and  besought  his 
Majesty’s  protection. 
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“  His  Majesty  had  the  curiosity,  on  the  same  day,  to  ride 
and  view  the  walls  of  Waterford.  He  entered  not  into  the 
towne,  but  returned  back  about  three  miles  to  the  camp,  which 
lay  ready  for  the  attack.  There  he  dined,  and  afterwards 
returned  that  night  to  Carrick,  part  of  his  way  in  the  coach.  .  . 
From  Carrickfergus  to  Waterford,  which  is  150  miles,  he  had 
not  been  in  his  coach  before,  but  allways  on  horseback.” 

From  Waterford,  a  summons  was  sent  to  Capt.  Michael 
Burke,  the  governor  of  Duncannon  Fort,  offering  the  same 
terms  as  to  Waterford.  He  desired  six  days  time  to  consult 
Lord  Lieut.  Tirconnell,  which  being  refused,  he  said  he  would 
take  it  without  asking.  But  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  appearing 
with  16  frigates  in  the  Bay,  he  wrote  on  the  26th  to  Major 
Gen.  Kirke,  that  with  much  ado  he  had  prevailed  with  his 
officers  to  accept  what  was  offered.  The  King,  being  anxious 
at  once  to  be  master  of  the  river  of  Waterford,  and  to  give 
pattern  to  the  other  towns  there  to  surrender,  ordered  that 
the  Governor  might  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  articles  sent 
in. 

“  The  Irish  have  lately  fired  many  good  houses  and  some 
small  townes  in  severall  places,  which  shews  both  their  malice 
and  their  despaire.”  Signed.  2\  pp. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  29. — I  have  already  written  to  your  Lordship 
to-day,  but  the  King  desires  me  to  tell  you  “  that  he  is  resolved 
to  turne  back  againe  to  the  army,  and  having  secured  a  passage 
over  the  Shannon,  he  then  will  hasten  for  England.  There 
is  good  fording  at  Bryan’s  Bridge,  six  miles  above  Lymerick, 
and  thither  I  suppose  Count  Solmes  has  bent  his  course. 
Lieut. -Gen.  Douglas  is  commanded  to  keepe  on  this  syde  the 
Shannon  and  to  overtake  him  ;  for  being  at  the  seige  of 
Athlone,  Sarcefeild  came  with  a  great  power  of  horse  and 
foot  to  its  releife,  and  soe  that  syde  of  the  Shannon  they  keepe 
secure,  and  the  Lieut. -General  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
draw  off.  But  his  Majesty  seemes  not  to  doubt  that  the  taking 
of  Lymerick  will  make  Athlone  easily  fall  in.” 

His  Majesty  also  bids  me  to  tell  you  that  the  forces  intended 
for  England  will  embark  at  Dublin  to-morrow  so  far  as  there 
are  ships  to  receive  them.  I  cannot  guess  how  soon  his  Majesty 
will  leave  Ireland. 

Your  Lordship  will  hardly  beleive  how  the  spiritt  of  the 
Irish  is  started  up  on  this  journey  and  the  rumour  of  his 
Majesty’s  hastening  for  England.  They  call  it  a  flight,  and 
that  King  James  was  already  at  Whitehall.” 

Postscript.— The  weather  is  good  and  his  Majesty  in  admir- 
able  health  and  vigour.  Holograph.  4  pp. 

Edward  Bysshe  to  the  Same. 

1690,  July  30.  Tunbridge. — The  militia  troops  were  dis¬ 
missed  the  very  day  after  I  came  into  the  country  and  were 
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not  out  again  until  Thursday  last,  when  I  immediately  told 
Sir  Vere  Fane  how  he  might  seize  several  disaffected  persons, 
hidden  about  the  country,  which  he  promised  to  endeavour 
to  do.  He  also  promised  to  tell  your  Lordship  what  a 
hindrance  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  Gage  had  been  to  my  designs, 
because  many  other  immediately  withdrew  themselves.  But 
some  intend  to-morrow  to  meet  at  Erridge,  upon  a  pretence 
of  hunting  in  the  park,  and  I  have  desired  Sir  Vere  to  send 
a  party  of  horse  to  secure  them.  I  believe  this  is  all  I  can 
do  in  this  country,  and  therefore  I  mean  to  return  to  London 
in  a  few  days.  1 1  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  31.  Court  at  Chappel-Izard. — We  write  to  the 
Queen  as  regards  the  command  of  the  Fleet.  Brigadier 
Trelawny  and  the  foot  with  him  will  sail  directly  from  Dublin 
to  Bristol,  so  you  may  send  thither  such  orders  as  are  fit. 
The  James  gaily  convoys  them,  and,  in  her  return,  will  call 
in  at  Milford  for  any  provision  ships  that  may  be  there.  They 
have  lain  too  long  at  Plymouth,  whence  there  is  no  near  prospect 
of  convoy,  and  meanwhile  we  have  only  four  week’s  store 
of  bread  for  the  army,  and  Mr.  Bridges  must  be  encouraged 
to  send  fresh  supplies. 

[Margin,  note  by  Nottingham,  that  Mr.  Bridges  has  been 
ordered  to  do  so.] 

“  As  to  the  money  which  has  been  by  other  occasions 
diverted  from  our  service  here,  it  must  be  supplyed  from  the 
present  loans  in  London,  and  more  also  must  be  thought  of 
in  time,  not  onely  considering  the  bulk  of  our  army,  but  the 
seiges  which  they  may  probably  be  oblidged  unto.  [ Margin , 
“  Sir  John  Lowther  to  take  care  of  it.”]  j 

For  what  Sir  William  Colt  writes,  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  good  the  recruits  of  the  two  regiments  of  Wolfenbiittel 
upon  the  same  foot  as  the  States  have  agreed  to  ;  and  Lord 
Ranelagh  must  consult  ‘  M.  Sculanbergh  ’  as  to  the  loss  sustained 
and  the  money  needed  to  repair  it.  [Margin,  “  Lord  Ranelagh 
ordered  to  take  care  of  it.”]  Signed  at  the  top.  2 i  pp.  Sealed 
with  the  royal  arms. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  July  31.  Chappel  Izard.  11  at  night. — Nothing 
can  be  done  in  Dr.  Feilding’s  business  “  till  his  Majesty  getts 
leisure  to  mind  something  else  besides  the  warr.  There 
is  no  one  thing  as  yett  disposed  of  in  the  church,  nor  even  in 
civil  business,  saving  that  Van  Homrigli  is  made  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue.”  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  King 
will  go  over,  leaving  affairs  here  to  justices,  but  who  they 
will  be  I  cannot  fortell.  It  was  thought  he  would  have  returned 
on  the  news  from  Torbay,  but  we  are  going  to  the  army  at 
Goldenbridge.  His  Majesty  proposes  to  drive  in  two  days  to 
Kilkenny,  near  60  miles,  “  but  for  my  part  I  expect  to  be 
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dropt  by  the  way,  our  horses  having  nothing  but  grass,  and 
not  able  to  bear  it.”  All  the  public  ministers  and  the  Dutch 
secretary  Zulichem  are  going  for  England.  The  Rapparees 
infest  the  country,  especially  about  Athlone,  being  exalted 
by  Lieut-Gen.  Douglas’s  retreat  from  the  siege,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  guard  is  now  appointed  for  those  parts.  I  have  again 
reminded  his  Majesty  of  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Paschal,  but  he 
will  not  do  anything  until  he  comes  into  England.  3|  pp. 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  July  31.  Camp  at  Golden  Bridge. — “  Since  my  last 
to  your  Lordship  nothing  offers  itself  here,  besides  the  surrender 
of  Yougliall.  The  garrison  that  march’d  out  of  Waterford 
was  conducted  so  far  by  fifty  of  Collonel  Leveson’s  Dragoons 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Pownall,  who  being  invited 
to  dinner  by  the  Governour  of  Youghall  (the  same  that  gave 
up  Carick  fergus  last  year)  told  him  the  certain  mine  he 
brought  upon  himself  if  he  thought  of  holding  out  the  place, 
and  therefore  advised  him  to  surrender.  The  Governour 
desired  Pownall  to  goe  on  t’otherside  the  water,  and 
expect  his  answer  at  ten  that  night,  at  which  time 
he  march’d  out  with  three  companions  of  foot,  and  gave 
him  possession  of  the  towne,  where  he  found  fourteen  guns 
mounted,  two  without  carriages,  but  neither  pow'der  nor 
ball ;  350  barrells  of  oates,  215  stone  of  wool,  and  severall 

other  sorts  of  provisions. 

“  There  are  people  that  come  every  hour  from  Lymrick 
and  the  country  about  it  to  the  Generali ;  they  all  give  an 
account  of  the  consternation  they  are  in  upon  the  approach 
of  our  army  ;  that  all  their  forces  are  repass’d  the  Shannon, 
the  fords  of  which  they  guard,  and  at  some  of  them  have 
cast  up  trenches  and  planted  guns.  Their  party,  or  rather 
army,  that  went  towards  Athlone,  came  back  the  29tli  at 
night,  so  that  they  have  all  their  troopes  together,  and  after 
several  debates  about  makeing  terms,  are  at  last  persuaded 
by  my  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  the  Earle  of  Lymrick  to  stand 
upon  their  defence.  A  ship  with  provisions  is  lately  come 
to  them  from  France,  and  there  are  about  twenty-eight  more 
between  Scattara  and  the  towne,  of  which  ’tis  sayd  that  six 
are  frigates,  tho’  this  is  as  confidently  contradicted  by  others. 

“  I  wish  that  I  see  in  the  Gazette  of  SI  ego’s  being  in  our 
hands,  does  not  prove  a  mistake  :  the  advice  his  Majestie 
had  at  his  camp  by  Dublin,  assur’d  him  off  it ;  but  since 
then,  I  have  letters  of  the  16th  from  the  Commander  in  cheif 
at  Ballishannon,  that  assure  mee  there  is  a  regiment  of  foot, 
one  troop  of  horse,  and  two  of  dragoones  in  garrison  there, 
under  the  command  of  Teague  O’  Regan.”  2  pp. 

Sir  Cloudisly  Shovell  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

1690,  July  31.  Monck,  off  Milford. — On  the  29th  I  sailed 
from  Waterford.  The  Pembroke  came  to  me  from  cruizing, 
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having  taken  two  vessels  that  came  out  of  Watchford 
[Wexford],  and  chased  a  third  ashore,  where  she  staved. 
“  Shee  was  the  briganteen  that  Thompson  used  to  ferry  over 
from  Dublin  to  Wales.”  The  French  master  of  one  of  these 
vessels  confirmed  what  I  had  heard,  that  the  French  men  of 
war  are  all  sailed  for  Limbrick.  “  ’Tis  believed  they  will  push 
another  battle  and  if  beaten,  the  French  will  secure  their 
retreat  in  these  ships,  if  not  prevented.  They  certainly  keep 
Limbrick,  and  lett  not  the  Irish  come  into  it,  in  order  to  make 
the  securer  retreate.  .  .  .  Capt.  Fitz-Patrick  is  come  to  me 
from  Plymouth  ;  hee  informs  mee  the  French  were  then  in 
Torbay,  so  I  will  call  in  at  Pembroke  to  see  what  orders  are 
there  for  me.  If  none,  I  will  saile  towards  Biddiford,  and  use 
my  endeavours  to  keep  cleare  of  the  French,  and  when  I  heare 
they  are  off  the  coast  will  come  to  Plymouth  unless  otherwise 
commanded.  If  our  fleet  be  abroad,  and  the  French  fleet 
prevent  us  not,  it  would  be  of  great  consequence  to  attack 
these  ships  in  Limbrick  river,  and  as  great  a  disappointment 
and  discouragement  to  the  French  as  beating  our  fleet  have 
been  to  the  English.”  Extract.  True  copy.  l£  pp. 

William  Penn  to  [Viscount  Sydney?]. 

1690,  July  31. — “My  noble  friend,  as  soon  as  I  heard  my 
name  was  in  the  proclamation,  I  offerred  to  surrender  myselfe, 
with  those  regards  to  a  broaken  health  which  I  owe  to  my 
selfe  and  my  family,  for  it  is  now  six  weeks  that  I  have  laboured 
under  the  effects  of  a  surfit  and  a  relaps,  which  was  long 
before  I  knew  of  this  mark  of  the  governments  displeasure, 
and  it  is  not  three  days  agoe  that  I  was  not  fitter  for  a  bed 
then  a  surrender  or  a  prison.  I  shall  not  take  up  time  about 
the  hardships  I  am  under,  nor  the  defense  of  my  selfe,  but 
since  the  government  doe  not  think  fitt  to  trust  me,  I  shall 
trust  it,  and  submit  my  conveniency  to  the  States  security 
and  satisfaction,  and  therefore  humbly  beg  to  know  when 
and  where  I  shall  waite  upon  thee,  and  it  shall  be,  God  willing, 
observed  by  thy  faithfull  friend.”  “  31th,  5  mo.  (July)  1690.” 

H  pp- 

Lady  Dorchester  and  James  Grahme. 

1690,  July. — Notes  by  Lord  Nottingham  of  what  had 
been  told  him  by  Lady  Dorchester  and  Mr.  Grahme. 

Mr.  Grahme  expects  soon  to  have  news  from  France,  as  he 
and  his  party  were  ordered  not  to  rise  till  the  French  were 
landed,  and  were  promised  notice  when  to  appear  in  arms.  . 

[Most  of  the  information  given  on  this  date  will  he  found  in 
Nottingham’s  letter  of  the  15 th,  above.] 

“July  16. — He  proposed  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  sessions, 
to  secure  his  title  to  the  generall  pardon,  but  if  it  might  be 
more  for  the  Queen’s  service,  to  prevent  his  being  suspected 
and  so  continue  capable  of  discovering  the  French  designes 
and  revealing  them,  that  he  should  take  the  oaths  privately 
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before  me,  he  would  doe  so,  and  give  bayl,  if  the  Queen  would 
assure  him  he  should  not  suffer  for  what  is  past.  He  desired 
also  to  speak  with  the  Queen. 

“July  17.  The  Queen  would  not  yet  see  him,  but  if  he 
kept  his  word  in  making  discoveries  from  time  to  time,  he 
should  take  the  oaths  before  me,  and  not  suffer  for  what  is  past. 

“  July  18.  Lady  Dorchester  and  he  say  that  there  are  not 
six  men  of  note  in  Scotland  that  are  not  against  the.  govern¬ 
ment.  That  when  King  James  sent  his  proposals  and 
Declaration,  in  which  he  insisted  on  all  liberty  to  papists 
and  his  dispensing  power  &c.  that  the  Lord  Breadalbin  rejected 
them  and  threw  them  in  the  fire.  But  the  Lord  Argyle  con¬ 
sented  to  them,  and  engaged  for  the  late  King  James. 

He  againe  vowes  and  offers  to  be  hanged,  if  the  French 
land  any  men  here  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  for  that  wras 
the  first  designe,  and  knows  not  how  they  can  doe  it  sooner. 
But  that  there  came  letters  last  night,  one  to  him  of  no  moment, 
but  others  to  some  hi  the  country,  of  which  he  shall  have 
account  this  night  or  to-morrow,  and  promises  to  tell  me  all 
he  hears. 

“  July  21.  He  gave  me  the  addresses  of  letters.  HeAtold 
me  that  he  would  stop  2,00(B.  designed  for  Scotland.  That 
Anendale  and  the  Scotch  commissioners  wrere  in  concert  with 
Wildman.  That  Wildman  had  given  above  twenty  Scotch 
officers  passes  for  Scotland,  to  whom  Grahme  had  given 
money. 

July  31.  He  interpreted  me  the  names  of  some  persons 
to  whom  letters  were  directed,  as  in  the  paper.  He  gave 
me  also  another  of  their  addresses  ;  viz.  to  Peter  Evans, 
to  whom  Lawton,  who  stiles  himselfe  Lawson  or  Jackson, 
directs  his  letters.  He  says  he  had  letters  by  the  last  post 
so  directed,  and  that  by  them  there  is  assurance  that  King 
James  will  come  with  an  army,  but  not  till  towards  winter.” 
He^  believes  that  they  intend  to  land  in  Sussex. 

That  in  King  James’  last  pardon  none  are  excepted  but 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Bishop  of  London  ;  that  William 
Pen  will  come  in  and  act  no  more  against  the  government, 
in  case  he  may  be  bailed  ;  that  12  ships  are  gone  or  going 
to  Scotland  with  armes  &c.  from  Dunkirke,  and  that  the  Lord 
Humes  is  in  armes  at  the  head  of  4,000  men  in  Scotland.” 

2 1  pp.  Partly  in  contracted  French. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

[1690  July  or  Aug.]— “  AH  who  are  of  the  Church  of 
Lnglands  persuasion  wer  much  alarm’d  at  the  designe  of 
fixing  a  thrid  plot  upon  them,  and  at  the  imprisoning  of  many 
honest  men  in  our  nighbouring  counties,  tho  they  wer  mor 
afiectionat  to  the  present  government  than  those  who 
imprison  d  them.  The  punishing  Baldwin*  and  Walwood 

on  j5yCl16!d169o!dWin’  aUth°r  0f  the  Modest  Enquiry,  was  sent  to  Newgate 
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will  highly  please  them,  and  the  King  and  Queen  may  see 
that  all  who  ar  not  presbiterian  in  Scotland  must  expect  to 
be  deseitted  in  spight  of  all  complyance  ;  which  is  far  from 
the  reformation  wee  expected  and  the  usage  the  Cavalier 
party  deserv’d.  That  book  call’d  the  Modest  Enquirie  is 
red  in  the  conventicles  here  and  is  admir’d  in  Scotland,  which 
we  wish  the  Queen  knew.  It  was  said  to  be  wrot  by  a  secretary 
of  state,  and  by  authoritie  or  connivance.  You  have  free’d 
your  selvs  from  that  imputation  by  imprisoning  the  authors. 
I  wish  you  would  free  the  Churchmen  from  jealousies  by 
punishing  them.  But  whatever  you  do  shall  be  submitted 
to  ”  by  your  humble  servant. 

Postscript. — “  All  patronages  are  now  to  be  sold  at  a 
ridiculus  rate  in  Scotland,  so  that  the  King  has  not  one  Church¬ 
man  to  depend  on  him.  And  even  the  forfeitures  for  fighting 
against  King  Charles  the  first  ar  rescinded.”  If  pp. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,  July  or  August.] — “  I  am  liappie  in  being  very  innocent 
and  having  yow  my  friend,  nor  will  I  abuse  your  friendship 
so  far  as  to  desyre  unreasonable  things  for  mee  or  myne. 
But  my  daughter  forces  me  to  interpose  for  aliment  and  a 
wholesome  prison  to  her  husband  ;*  but  above  all  that  yow 
will  not  send  him  to  Scotland  to  be  barbarously  us’d,  because 
I  own’d  the  monarchic  and  and  Church  of  England.  Hee 
will  be  ingenuus  with  yow  and  wee  cannot  fear  nor  they  inflict 
torture  on  a  prisoner  of  warre  against  the  lawes  of  nations, 
and  against  their  own  petition  of  right  renew  not  grivances 
in  ane  age  which  cannot  bear  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
your  best  lawyers  that  no  Scotsman  can  be  sent  from  England, 
wher  they  ar  subjects  by  the  Act  of  Post-nati,  and  what  wold 
yow  think  if  the  French  should  hang  or  torture  the  prisoners 
at  the  batle  of  Fleros.”  Pardon  this  trouble  from  your 
unfortunate  friend. 

Postscript. — “Examine  Lauton  as  to  mee  upon  oath.” 
H  VV- 

Ireland. 

1690,  Aug.  1.  Chapel  Izard. — The  second  Declaration 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Printed  sheet. 

Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  1. — “Boy  of  the  north  ”  [Nore], — Does  not  doubt 
to  send  a  smart  squadron  to  sea.  Got  down  but  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  though  it  blows  hard,  will  go  about  his  work  as  fast  as 
possible.  Gives  this  private  account,  which  he  does  not  wish 
spoken  of,  “  that  my  Lord  Torrington  has  sent  downe  to 

*  Archibald  Cockburn,  husband  of  Mackenzie’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  taken 
at  sea  on  his  way  from  Ireland  to  France.  The  warrant  to  receive  him  from 
the  sheriff  of  Pembrokeshire  “on  suspicion  of  high  treason  ”  is  dated  July 
29.  The  battle  of  Fleurus  was  on  July  1,  new  style. 
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his  freinds  in  the  fleate,  to  enquier  and  make  freinds  to 
acquit  him  if  he  comes  to  a  tryall  before  them.”  Holograph. 
1  p. 


The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Russell. 

1690,  Aug.  2.  Whitehall— “  I  have  received  yours  dated 
yesterday  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  shall  gett  out  a 
squadron  of  ships  ;  for  had  we  had  but  a  very  few  abroad  we 
might  have  destroyed  forty  ships  that  came  lately  from 
Dunkirk  under  convoy  of  three  fregates  of  which  the  biggest 
carryed  but  forty  guns. 

“  The  King  has  delayed  his  return  to  England  for  ten  days, 
the  better  to  dispose  his  army  to  such  enterprises  as  he  thinks 
fitt  to  appoint  them.  Dungannon  fort  is  surrendered  upon 
the  sight  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell’s  squadron,  which  came 
very  opportunely  before  it,  the  governor  at  first  refusing 
to  capitulate,  and  his  Majesty  has  resolved  to  dispose  his 
army  to  the  seige  of  Limerick,  which  being  taken,  nothing 
in  Ireland  can  possibly  make  any  resistance. 

“  His  Majesty  has  repeated  his  orders  for  Sir  Richard 
Haddock  and  Sir  John  Ashby  to  be  two  of  the  commissioners 
for  commanding  the  fleet,  and  has  named  Mr.  Killegrew  to 
be  added.  This  I  thought  necessary  for  you  to  know,  and  as 
I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  compose  those  beginnings  of 
differences  between  the  red  and  blew  squadrons,  so  you  will 
prevent  any  dissatisfaction  among  the  officers  upon  this 
nomination  of  commissioners,  which  besides  the  ill  consequences 
to  the  publick,  will  be  very  prejudiciall  to  the  commanders 
themselves ;  and  let  me  with  the  same  confidence  as  you  write 
to  me,  tell  you  that  I  have  very  good  reasons  to  beleive  that 
some  men  do  industriously  endeavour  to  raise  heats  among 
them  on  purpose  to  ruin  them,  and  tho  they  pretend 
to  support  the  gentlemen,  yet  ’tis  only  with  designe  to  take 
advantage  of  any  indiscreet  behaviour  and  thereupon  to 
remove  them  and  putt  others  of  their  own  tribe  in  their  places. 

“The  King  has  ordered  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  to  come  with 
his  biggest  ships  to  Plimouth.  The  Queen  has  appointed 
a  Councill  on  Monday  in  the  afternoon  and  would  be  glad 
you  could  dispatch  your  business  so  as  to  come  up  by  that 
time. 

“  I  am  told  the  sickness  in  the  fleet  increases  so  that  great 
numbers  of  men  are  wanting  to  enable  the  fleet  to  sail.”  1  \  pp. 
Entry  Book,  p.  89. 

The  Same  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

1690,  Aug.  2.  Whitehall. — Desiring  them  to  send  advice 
boats  to  discover  the  motions  of  the  French  fleet,  in  order 
to  prevent  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  from  falling  into  it  on 
his  way  to  Plymouth  with  his  squadron.  |  p.  Ibid, 
p.  91. 
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Admiral  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  3. — The  storm  of  wind  has  prevented  him  from 
sending  the  fleet  to  the  Gunfleet,  but  not  from  working  “in 
the  main  and  only  thing  wanting — men.”  Cannot  bring 
them  nearly  up  to  the  Middle  establishment,  but  humbly 
advises  that  this  great  lack  of  men  should  not  be  made  public. 
Rear  Admiral  Rooke  is  needed  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 

no  hardship  will  be  put  on  him,”  for  the  strictest  enquiry 
shows  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  the  fleet  is  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings.  “  I  find  them  very  much  peaked 
at  their  last  misfortune,  and  desirous  of  nothing  more  than 
to  show  the  French  and  English  they  dare  fight  after  another 
manner  than  they  did  last.”  Signed.  1  p. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Aug.  3. — “I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  what  I 
sent  your  lordship  this  morning,  but  that  I  do  not  perceave 
any  heates  or  discontents  amoung  the  officers  in  the  fleate 
but  unanimous  in  all  things  for  thire  Majestys’  servis,  but 
most  of  all  in  a  desier  to  revenge  themselfs  uppon  the  enemey. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  put  that  in  thire  power  but  men,  which 
I  must  confes  in  my  life  time  I  never  knew  soe  great  a  want. 
I  shoud  a  bin  glad  the  shipps  from  Portsmouth  had  bin  ordered 
away  with  this  fresh  westerly  wind.  Twill  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  in  towne  by  to-morrow,  and  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  beleve  if  I  am  only  wanted  for  counsell,  I  may  very  well 
be  spared  till  domsday.  On  Tuesday  I  hope  to  be  upp.” 
Holograph.  1  p. 

-  to  M.  Seignelay. 

1690,  Aug.  [3-]13.  Torbay. — I  send  you  the  extract  of 
the  reviews  which  have  been  made  of  the  ships  and  other 
vessels  of  the  army  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh  of  this  month, 
by  which  you  will  see  the  officers  now  serving,  and  that  there 
were  275  men  over  and  above  the  complete  crews,  which  is 
because  they  have  not  yet  taken  out  part  of  the  men  retrenched 
according  to  the  new  Etat  d'amiemeni. 

Many  of  the  ships  are  much  weakened  by  the  sick,  as  the 
Dauphin  Royal,  which  has  108  sick.  The  whole  number  is  put 
down  as  2,797,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  at  present 
there  are  more  than  4,000,  and  that  they  die  in  great  numbers. 
The  provisions  from  Havre  are  a  great  help  and  so  far  the 
vessels  have  not  been  in  want.  The  Prudent  is  now  being 
sent  back  with  six  pinks  to  obtain  more  at  Cherbourg. 

M.  de  Bonrepaux  having  thought  well  to  send  some  of  the 
sick  to  Cherbourg,  I  am  having  them  carried  to  the  hospitals 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

The  winds  from  West-south- west  prevent  us  from  setting 
sail  for  Plymouth.  They  are  much  less  strong  than  when 
M.  de  Bonrepaux  left.  [The  rest  of  the  letter  is  in  relation 
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to  a  project  of  the  writer  for  an  armament  for  the  coast  of 
Provence.]  French.  3  pp.  [Copy  of  intercepted  letter .] 

-  to  - 

[1690,]  Sunday,  Aug.  [3-]13.  In  Torbay  Road. — I  believe 
all  the  grand  projects  for  the  rest  of  this  campaign  have 
vanished,  and  M.  de  Raimondi  will  put  no  powder  into 
the  lock  which  closes  the  chain  of  the  port  of  Dartmouth. 
M.  de  Bon  Repos  left  yesterday  to  return  to  the  court  without 
my  knowing  it.  For  four  days  the  weather  has  been  horrible 
and  we  could  not  leave  the  vessel,  but  to-day  the  wind  is 
quieter  and  I  have  sent  to  the  admiral,  from  whence  I  learn 
that  the  galleys  are  to  go  for  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  thence 
to  Rouen,  where  they  will  winter.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
permits  we  shall  make  our  way  to  Brest,  which  news,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  not  displease  you.  I  am  not  without  apprehension 
of  being  named  to  command  some  ships  this  winter,  and  cannot 
sleep  for  fear  of  it,  for  my  whole  happiness  is  bound  in  seeing 
you  all  three  again  and  spending  the  winter  with  my  dear 
father  and  mother  and  my  poor  little  wife.  We  shall  probably 
arrive  at  Brest  about  the  20th  or  25th,  according  to  the  wind, 
where  I  beg  I  may  find  news  from  you. 

I  have  no  news  to  give  you  from  these  quarters  of  our  army. 
Every  one  is  frightfully  sad,  though  we  have  certainly  over¬ 
thrown  the  militia  of  this  coast  with  some  regular  troops. 
This  is  nothing  heard  from  London  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whether  he  is  dead,  wounded  or  has  left  Ireland.  [Many 
expressions  of  affection.] 

P.S. — Pray  pay  my  respects  to  Madame  de  Villeroy.  French. 
4  pp.  No  signature  or  address.  [ Intercepted .] 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  4.  Camp  at  Golden  Bridge. — On  the  1st  inst. 
we  encamped  for  the  night  near  Catherlogh,  and  next  day 
came  to  Kilkenny,  where  the  King  and  the  whole  Court  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  “  where  all  things 
seemed  entire,”  owing  to  the  generosity  of  Count  Lauzun. 
“  I  received  a  letter  whilst  I  was  there  from  the  old  Bishop  of 
Ossory  [Otway],  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  had 
scruples  upon  him  and  could  not  comply.  I  did  handle  the 
matter  towards  him  with  all  the  good  offices  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  but  I  beleive  his  Majesty  will  suspend  him.” 

On  the  3rd  we  encamped  at  Lismolin  and  to-day  have 
joined  the  army  under  Count  Solms.  Here  we  understand 
by  a  very  sensible  man,  a  deserter  from  Limerick,  that  the 
French  marched  out  of  that  town  on  the  2nd  and  are  reported 
to  have  gone  to  Galway.  The  man  says  he  saw  only  three 
provision  ships  at  Limerick  Key,  and  that  they  were  much 
disheartened  for  the  want  of  twenty  other  ships  which  they 
had  long  expected. 
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To-morrow  we  bend  our  course  towards  Bryans  Bridge, 
5  or  6  miles  above  Limerick,  where  though  some  of  the  arches 
are  broken,  yet  the  ford  is  reckoned  very  good.  We  may 
want  forage,  “  because  all  hath  designedly  been  eaten  up  by 
the  enemy,  but  we  have  an  opinion  that  the  Irish  who  now 
possess  the  town  are  not  such  defendents  as  those  who  have 
left  it.  We  hear  also  a  report  as  if  the  Irish  were  in  division 
among  themselves,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  party  who  are 
opposit  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Tirconnell.” 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  appearing 
in  sight  of  Duncannon  Fort  caused  the  governor  to  surrender. 
He  and  the  garrison  were  to  be  conducted  towards  Mallow 
by  the  first  Captain  in  Col.  Levison’s  regiment.  They  took 
Youghall  in  the  way,  “  where  our  Captain  being  invited  to 
sup  with  the  Government  [sic]  there,  he  in  their  cupps  per- 
swaded  him  also  to  give  up,  for  fear  of  a  worser  fate.  The 
event  was  that  he  patiently  marched  out  the  next  morning  ” 
leaving  the  captain  and  the  protestants  masters  of  the  town. 

“  But  notwithstanding  these  successes  .  .  .  the  whole 
country  is  filled  with  rovers  and  raparees,  who  bum  and 
destroy  the  poore  English  without  any  mercy,  yet  being  in 
pursuit  of  the  main  issue,  his  Majesty  cannot  crumble  his 
army  into  parties.”  If  only  arms  were  to  be  had,  the  English 
could  defend  themselves. 

You  will  see  herewith  a  new  proclamation  for  disarming 
papists.  His  Majesty  has  sent  a  second  Declaration  to  the 
press,  enlarging  the  time  till  the  25th,  and  stating  that  all 
of  superior  rank  who  will  retire  to  towns  appointed  shall 
have  liberty  there,  and  a  subsistence  until  the  war  is  ended  ; 
and  lastly,  that  all  strangers  shall  have  free  leave  to  depart. 

Postscript. — Aug.  5.  His  Majesty  deferred  writing  in  hopes 
of  hearing  from  England,  which  perhaps  also  was  the  cause 
of  our  not  marching  this  morning.  Lieut. -Gen.  Douglas  is 
but  seven  miles  off,  so  that  he’ll  soon  overtake  us.  “  The 
proclamation  for  disarming  is  but  a  sort  of  counterpart  to 
what  the  Irish  lately  did  against  the  English.”  Signed. 
7h  VV • 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  4.  Camp  at  Golden  Bridge. — “  I  hope  this 
is  the  last  I  shall  send  to  your  Lordship  from  this  camp  ; 
his  Majestic  came  hither  to-day,  and  to-morrow  Lieutenant 
Generali  Douglas  will  joine  us,  so  that  our  guns  being  come 
with  our  provisions  to  Waterford  from  Dublin,  wee  shall 
march  to-morrow  or  next  day  at  the  farthest  towards 
Lymrick,  which,  wee  are  informed  by  a  deserter,  was  left  last 
Saturday  by  the  French,  who  are  gone  with  their  cannon 
and  baggage  for  Galway.  If  their  squadron  of  ships  that 
sayld  by  Waterford  has  bent  its  course  thither,  as  there  is 
reason  to  beleive,  perhaps  Monsieur  Lauzune  may  embarque 
for  his  owne  country.”  1  p. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

]  690,  Aug.  5.  Whitehall.— I  have  acquainted  Mr.  Lowther 
with  your  commands  for  a  further  supply  of  money,  and 
Lord  Ranelagh  will  write  to  M.  Schuylenburg  about  the  Duke 
of  Wolfenbuttle’s  recruits,  who  has  a  further  request  to  your 
Majesty  (as  Sir  William  Colt  writes),  which  is  that  in  case  your 
Majesty  takes  any  French  prisoners  in  Ireland,  they  may  be 
exchanged  for  some  of  his  men  taken  at  “  Fleur y.” 

Mr.  Bridges  is  ordering  the  meal  at  Bristol  to  be  sent  to 
Waterford,  and  will  take  care  for  a  further  quantity. 

The  ships  at  Plymouth  may  now  sail  very  speedily,  for  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  French  fleet  is  leaving  the  coast 
or  will  be  forced  away  by  their  own  fleet.  The  enclosed 
letter  to  M.  Seignelay  was  taken  by  a  privateer,  with  some 
others  of  less  importance.*  “  All  agree  that  they  are  returning 
to  Brest,  designing  in  their  way  to  cannonade  Plimouth, 
but  tis  beleived  they  cannot  doe  any  considerable  mischeif 
there.  Some  of  the  letters  say  that  they  are  to  return  again, 
which  agrees  with  what  I  formerly  wrote  to  your  Majesty, 
that  the  French  King  designed  an  invasion  here  at  the  end 
of  the  campagne  ;  and  the  same  person  that  told  it  me  hath 
been  with  me  again,  and  assures  me  that  that  design  will  be 
pursued,  and  that  since  they  can  now  have  no  men  from 
Ireland,  they  are  resolved  to  send  the  greater  numbers  from 
France. 

“  The  enclosed  list  of  the  French  fleet  now  in  Torbay  was 
taken  by  the  same  privateer,  by  which  it  appears  they  have 
made  a  very  considerable  detachment  of  men  of  warr  and  fire¬ 
ships,  but  ’tis  not  known  to  what  place,  which  has  made  the 
committee  very  doubtful  what  orders  to  give  to  Sir  C.  Shovell,” 
who  wishes  to  go  to  Limerick,  but  if  the  French  have  sent  more 
ships  there,  his  squadron  would  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose 
them. 

Mr.  Russell  came  to-day  from  the  fleet,  and  has  sent  a 
squadron  of  24  men  of  war  and  some  fireships  to  the  South 
Foreland,  and  the  rest  of  those  which  were  in  the  battle  to 
the  Gunfleet.  The  other  ships  intended  to  be  sent  to  sea 
are  not  yet  manned,  and  700  men  are  needed  to  make  up  their 
middle  complement,  which  is  all  that  is  designed  for  them. 
But  Mr.  Russell  saw  a  fleet  of  colliers  coming  in,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  supply  what  will  be  sufficient,  together  with  those 
that  have  been  pressed,  to  man  these  ships  and  some  of  those 
that  are  to  be  added  to  the  fleet.  The  Dutch  ships  are  refitted, 
and  their  ammunition  is  daily  expected  from  Holland,  together 
with  ten  men  of  war,  all  of  which,  as  Mr.  Harbord  writes, 
are  ready,  or  almost  ready  to  sail.  He  himself  will  come 
on  board  of  them.. 

The  Queen  has  declared  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  Mr. 
Killigrew  and  Sir  John  Ashby  to  be  the  Commissioners  to 

*  Probably  that  calendared  on  pp.  395,  396,  above, 
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command  the  fleet,  and  in  the  rank  I  have  here  placed  them, 
for  Sir  Richard  Haddock  told  my  Lord  President  and  me 
that  he  would  very  cheerfully  venture  his  life  for  your  Majesty’s 
service,  yet  he  humbly  hoped  he  should  not  be  put  inferior 
to  them  whom  he  had  often  commanded,  and  was  himself 
in  one  of  the  most  considerable  posts  in  the  fleet  when  they  were 
scarce  lieutenants.  And  I  hope  Mr.  Killigrew  will  not  make 
any  difficulty  of  it,  unlesse  some  men  put  him  upon  it,  who 
are  unwilling  Sir  Richard  Haddock  should  be  employed, 
and  may  therefore  try  this  since  other  methods  have  failed  ; 
as  they  lately  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  Dutch 
ambassador  to  oppose  it,  telling  him  that  Sir  Richard  had 
spoken  ill  of  the  Dutch,  but  I  think  he  is  now  satisfied  that 
on  the  contrary  Sir  Richard  has  used  them  with  all  the  care 
and  kindness  that  ’twas  possible  for  him  to  shew  them  in  his 
station.  I  have  writt  to  Mr.  Killigrew  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  honor  your  Majesty  has  done  him,  and  do  beleive  he  will 
be  very  well  pleased  with  it,  and  my  Lord  Pembroke  tells 
me  that  to-morrow  the  commission  wifi  be  signed.” 

Col.  Trelawny  and  the  foot  are  arrived  at  Bristol,  and  the 
horse  at  Chester,  and  both  are  on  their  march  to  London. 
Lord  Paget  desires  leave  to  return  for  some  time  to  England, 
thinking  there  will  be  no  great  business  at  present  at  Vienna. 

“  Mr.  Moles  worth  has  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Swedes  envoy 
at  Copenhagen,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Molesworth  telling  him 
the  Swedes  ships  would  come  like  mustard  after  dinner,  upon 
which  the  other  used  very  undecent  language,  and  tho’ 
M.  Amerongen  would  have  composed  this  indiscreet  dispute, 
yet  the  Swedes  minister  has  writt  an  account  of  it  to  his  Master. 
I  fear  Mr.  Molesworth,  tho’  he  is  very  desirous  to  serve  your 
Majesty,  yet  is  often  too  warm  and  passionate.” 

M.  Miremont  writes  that  Lord  Dursley  has  no  orders  to 
give  him  directions  how  to  act.  I  understood  Lord  Dursley 
was  to  concert  with  the  Pensioner,  and  direct  M.  Miremont 
accordingly,  and  have  writ  again  to  his  Lordship  to  this 
purpose.  If  you  have  any  commands  for  him,  I  will  transmit 
them.  M.  Schmettau,  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbourg, 
writes  to  pray  you  to  restore  the  Hamburg  ships  taken  before 
they  knew  of  the  prohibition,  “  without  which  ’twill  be  hard 
for  him  to  get  the  80,000  crowns  assigned  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
upon  that  city. 

The  ratifications  of  your  treaty  with  the  Elector  will  be 
sent  immediately,  and  at  your  desire,  the  French  commis 
at  Bonne  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Baron  of  Safflig.  3  pp. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  54. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Killigrew. 

1690,  Aug.  5.  Whitehall. — Letters  sent  from  the  French 
fleet  to  M.  Seignelay  and  intercepted  by  a  privateer  show 
that  they  design  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Plymouth.  Her 
Majesty  does  not  doubt  that  you  will  be  prepared  to 
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defend  it.  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  yourself  and  Sir  John  Ashby 
are  put  into  commission  for  command  of  the  fleet.  I  heartily 
congratulate  you,  “  both  as  it  is  a  mark  of  their  Majesties 
favour,  arid  as  a  particular  honour  at  this  time  to  you  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  our  late  misfortune  and 
redeeming  our  reputation.”  Pray  let  me  know  the  condition 
of  your  squadron,  and  whether  you  can  leave  it  before  you 
join  the  fleet,  and  so  come  yourself  by  land.  1  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  92. 

Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Lord  Lansdown. 

1690,  Aug.  5.— Informing  him  that  two  troops  of  dragoons 
are  ordered  to  march  towards  Exeter.  Also  giving  him  notice 
of  the  French  design  on  Plymouth,  not  doubting  that  he  will 
use  all  requisite  care  at  this  juncture,  i  p.  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

Eliza  Crosse  to  [“Mr.  Minet”]. 

1690,  Aug.  [5-]  15. — I  cannot  tell  you  any  certainty  about 
Mr.  Hod’s  [ King  James]  affairs,  which  I  hoped  his  solicitor 
Adams  [ French  King]  would  have  put  in  some  tolerable  way 
before  this  ;  this  delay  will  render  things  harder,  and  frets 
both  Mrs.  Elston  [Queen  Mary]  and  poor  Mary  [herself]  so 
much  that  she  has  no  heart  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomson  [Lord 
Montgomery]  seeing  she  can  give  no  certain  hopes  of  his  friend’s 
affairs.  We  hope  some  resolution  may  be  taken  in  them  this 
day  ;  “  since  his  creditors  gained  their  unjust  triall,  he  seemes 
to  have  lost  all  heart,  and  is  much  altered,  yet  he  must  not 
despair.  I  never  saw  any  body  more  resigned.  .  .  .  Your 
eldest  sister  [Lady  Montagu]  is  expecting  her  husband’s  orders 
about  her  venturing  over,  for  people  frighten  her  much,  and 
she  will  certainly  go  by  the  first  opportunity,  either  of  Diep  or 
Flanders.  She  was  very  much  troubled  the  ship  went  when  she 
was  just  come  to  this  place  to  visit  her  father,*  who  otherwise 
she  thought  she  might  never  see  more.”  I  have  showed  your 
letters  to  Mr.  Dondsworth  [ K .  James],  “  who  says  many  other 
physicians  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that  tho’  his  disease  appears 
desperate,  his  native  air  might  yet  set  him  up,  and  I  find  he 
hath  his  mind  so  much  upon  it  that  he  is  for  venturing  it. 
And  if  it  doth  not  do,  would  rather  lay  his  bones  there  than 
here,  only  he  is  not  willing  to  go  without  his  old  doctor’s  [the 
French  King's]  approbation,  and  hearing  he  was  ill  of  the  gout, 
and  could  not  come  to  his  patient,  he  and  his  wife  are  gone 
to  visit  him  at  his  country  habitation,  and  if  he  can  get  his 
consent,  and  some  little  cordialls  for  the  beginning,  he  will 
willingly  go.  .  .  .  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  Mr.  Thomson’s 
constraint,  but  do  beg  he  will  rather  continue  it  then  let  his 
creditors  arrest  him,  for  if  one  puts  him  in  prison,  all  that 
have  the  least  owing  from  him  will  bring  their  actions  against 
him,  and  nobody  knows  where  it  will  end.”  Therefore  advise 


*  See  pp.  369,  373,  above , 
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him  to  keep  close,  and  if  his  friends  cannot  help  him,  he 
must  consider  whether  it  were  not  better  to  quit  the  nation 
than  hve  a  prisoner  in  it. 

“  You  tell  me  in  my  own  concern  that  old  Mrs.  Griffith  is 
dead.  Her  annuity  will  defray  many  of  your  letters  ;  if 
more  would  knock  off  they  would  do*  me  a  kindness,  but  I 
do  not  wish  it  because  I  must  not.”  Pray  tell  Mary  that 
Mrs.  Turbervill  can  take  only  thin  broth  or  chocolate,  and 
wants  a  copy  of  the  receipt  mine  was  made  by.  “  She  may 
make  her  husband  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Turbervill  at  Rouen 
and  enclose  it  to  her  as  by  my  order  ;  .  .  .  she  really  wants 
it,  and  cannot  buy  it  good  there.  “  I  am  glad  your  sister  will 
find  her  old  Ante  alive.  By  your  description  I  doubt  I  shall 
not  find  mine,  or  rather  thfe  universall  Ante  alive. 

“  Sir  Harry  Titchbourn  was  a  great  while  lingring,  and 
doubtless  made  a  most  happy  end,  he  having  allways  lived 
a  very  good  life  and  knowing  now  so  long  that  he  was  to  dye. 
His  daughter  hath  taken  a  very  happy  course  at  Pontois.  .  .  . 
I  think  my  Lord  O’Brian’s  death,  he  being  mad  without  hope 
of  recovery,  a  blessing  both  to  his  own  family  and  his  wifes. 
She  will  now  I  suppose  been  (sic)  a  fine  rich  widdow.  Pray 
.what  children  hath  he  left  her  ;  is  there  ever  a  son  ?  I  fancy 
now  her  mother  [the  Duchess  of  Beaufort]  will  endeavour 
to  have  her  hve  with  her  again,  but  perhaps  the  young  widdow 
will  like  her  liberty  so  well  that  she  will  not  be  willing,  for 
her  children  have  not  loved  her  so  well  as  mine  do  me,  God 
be  ever  praised  for  it.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Thomson  that  Mr.  Apleby 
was  not  at  all  for  Mr.  Dod’s  breaking,  for  it  was  not  a 
merchant’s  knavery  and  cunning  that  made  him  break,  but 
meer  ill  fortune  and  some  ill-management.  The  effects  he 
left  behind  I  fear  will  be  lost  and  turn  to  very  little  account. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Mary  [herself]  bid  me  tell  you  her  heart  is  very 
heavy,  and  July  is  all  gone  and  good  part  of  August,  and  she 
has  had  nothing  of  what  she  was  promised,  but,  however,  she  is 
not  out  of  hopes.”  3|  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

M.  Du  Plessey  Liencourt  to  M.  Begon,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Marquis  de  Seignelay,  at  the  Court. 

[1690,]  Aug.  [6~]16.  Courtesant,  near  Cape  Clear. — Giving 
him  an  account  of  their  arrival  at  Kinsale,  and  M.  d’Anfreville’s 
reasons  for  proceeding  to  Limerick.  Is  astonished  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  country  people  concerning  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  French.  Seal  of  arms.  2J  pp.  [Intercepted.] 

The  Same  to  M.  Begon,  treasurer  of  the  Navy  at  Toulon. 

[1690,]  Aug.  [6-]  16.  Courtesant. — To  the  same  effect  as 
the  above.  Mentions  that  they  hear  from  “  Kerke  ”  that 
having  possessed  themselves  of  Waterford  the  enemy  (com¬ 
manded  since  Schomberg’s  death  by  M.  de  Solms- Almond)  was 
marching  towards  Limerick  to  give  battle  ;  that  in  consequence 
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of  the  news  of  the  naval  battle,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  returning  to  England  ;  and  that  the  French  troops  had 
retired  (at  the  Boyne)  in  very  good  order,  with  their  baggage 
and  artillery.  French.  Seal  of  arms.  3  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

Marquis  d’Anfreville*  to  M.  Bonrefos. 

1690,  Aug.  [6— ]1 6. — A  dix  lieues  du  Cap  de  Claire.  [Gives 
the  reasons  which  appear  at  more  length  in  the  next  letter, 
for  leaving  Kinsale.] 

“  Je  m’en  vas  Limeri  [Limerick]  avec  un  chagrin  mortel 
dans  l’incertitude  si  on  l’aprouvera,  et  d’ailleurs  j’ai  le  plus 
maudit  vaisseau  et  le  plus  mechant  equipage  qui  se  soit 
jamais  fait.  Je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  d’entrer  un  peu  dans 
les  raisons  que  je  croi  avoir  d’aller  a  Limeri,  qui  ne  sont  pas 
asseurement  de  plaisir,  car  outre  la  navigation  sans  d’experi- 
mentees  pilottes,  je  s£ai  l’embaras  que  je  vas  chercher,  ou 
asseurement  je  ne  jetterai  plus  comme  par  le  passe  par  un 
zele  indiscret.  Je  souhaite  que  vous  aves  plus  brule  que  je 
n’en  avois  opinion  et  que  vos  ecjuipages  se  portent  mieux 
que  les  nostres.” 

Postscript. — II  ne  s’est  jamais  veu  ignorance  pareille  a  celle 
des  gens  de  ce  pais.  Ils  ne  scavent  pas  que  le  prince  d’Orange 
est  en  Angleterre,  comme  Mr.  de  Chomberg  a  este  tue,  et  il  i  a 
trois  semaines  qu’ils  n’ont  oui  parler  de  nos  troupes  qui  sont 
a  Limeri.  Holograph.  3  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

The  Same  to  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay. 

1690,  Aug.  [7— ]1 7.  Dix  lieues  du  Cap  de  Claire.- — “  Quoique 
je  ne  doive  pas  douter  que  Messieurs  de  Lausun  et  de  Forant 
ne  vous  aient  fait  part  du  dessein  de  leurs  ambarquement  a 
Limeri  qui  vous  i  aura  fait  envoier  aparamment  le  convoi 
que  je  devois  trouver  a  Quinsal,  je  vous  en  donne  encor  advids 
monseigneur,  par  surcroit  de  precaution,  et  que  sur  ce  change- 
ment  j  ai  pris  le  parti  de  m’i  rendre  au  plustost,  craignant 
mesme  de  n’i  estre  pas  asses  tost  i  aiant  plus  de  quinse  jours 
que  M.  Forant  i  est  arive  avec  Dandaine  et  deux  autres 
freguattes  du  roy  qu’il  a  trouves  sur  le  Cap  de  Claire  qu’il  i  a 
menees.  Je  suis  toujours,  monseigneur,  dans  une  inquietude 
mortelle  lorsque  je  m’escarte  de  vos  ordres,  mais  je  ne  croi 
pas  avoir  d ’autre  parti  a  prendre  que  d’aller  suivant  vostre 
intantion  au  lieu  ou  est  Mr.  Forant,  que  je  dois  joindre,  et  ou 
se  doit  faire  l’ambarquement  des  troupes  s’il  n’est  desja 
fait.  .  .  . 

.,  .  ^  avo^s  escrit  de  devant  Quinsal  a  Mr.  de  Lausun  que 
j  i  attendrois  sa  reponse,  mais  on  me  raporta  de  terre  qu’on 
ne  m  en  pouvoit  plus  repondre,  parceque  on  venoit  d’aprendre 
que  les  ennemis  avoient  marche  et  qu’ils  ocupoient  tous  les 
passages.  Holograph.  4  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

*  1  his  is  how  he  always  spells  his  name, 
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Marquis  d’Anfreville  to  Monsr.  Monceaux,  intendant 

de  la  marine  a  Brest. 

[1690,  Aug.  7-17  ?} — Sends  him  the  Marquis’s  letter,* 
by  which  he  will  see  what  is  happening. 

Could  not  stay  at  Quinsal  as  M.  Forant  had  gone,  but  is  sailing 
with  scorched  wings,  as  there  are  a  hundred  and  ten  sick  on 
the  Fleuron  and  many  on  the  others  ;  he  is  very  short  of 
seamen,  and  has  only  two  anchors  large  enough  to  be  of  service. 
There  are  three  prizes  of  Dandaine’s  laden  with  salt,  at 
Quinsal  ;  he  has  given  them  provisions,  which  they  lacked. 
Another,  laden  with  sugar  and  cotton,  has  been  burnt. 
Holograph.  4  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

M.  Patoulet  de  Mazy  to  M.  Chapiseaux,  aide-major  de  la 

marine  a  Brest. 

1690,  Aug.  [7 — ]1 7.  Off  Cape  Clear. — Concerning  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet  at  Kinsale  and  M.  d’Anfreville’s  resolution  to  go 
to  Limerick. 

Postscript. — M.  de  Schomberg  is  dead,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  wounded.  The  first  was  killed  in  his  tent  by  a  cannon 
shot.  The  people  here  are  well  pleased  with  our  troops. 
It  is  believed  that  if  the  enemy  follows  them  towards  Limerick, 
they  will  fight.  Hautrefort  [Waterford]  is  in  the  enemy’s 
hands  ;  Kork  is  in  great  peril,  and  I  believe  they  have  only 
to  appear  before  Kinsael  in  order  to  master  it.  French.  2  pp. 
[. Intercepted .] 

The  Same  to  his  brother,  M.  Patoulet,  intendant  de  la 
marine  a  Dunkerque. 

1690,  Aug.  [7— ]1 7.  A  borcl  clu  Courtisant. — Nous  abordasmes 
avant  hier  a  Kinsael,  mais  comme  nous  y  avons  appris  que 
M.  Forant  estoit  alle  a  Limmerick,  M.  le  Marquis  d’Amfreville 
a  pris  le  parti  d’y  aller  aussi. 

“Quant  aux  nouvelles  d’  Irlande,  il  est  bien  seur  que  M.  de 
Schomberg  est  mort  .  .  .  et  que  M.  de  Prince  cl’  Orange 
estoit  blesse.  Nos  troupes  ont  fait  des  merveilles  en  ce  pais 
la.  Elies  sont  vers  Limmerik,  et  si  les  ennemis  les  poursuivent 
on  croit  qu’  elles  en  viendront  encore  aux  mains,  quoy  que 
la  deroute  ait  este  grande.  Les  ennemis  sont  en  posession 
de  Dubhn  et  d’Houtrefort ;  on  desespere  de  Kork,  et  ils  n’ont 
qu’  a  venir  a  Kinsael  pour  le  prendre.  Vous  pouvez  juger  par 
la  que  les  affaires  du  roy  Jacques  ne  vont  point  bien  en  ce 
pais  cy.*”  2  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

M.  DE  MOYENCOURT  to  THE  DUC  DE  St  SlMON. 

[1690,  Aug.  7-17.  Off  Cape  Clear.] — I  had  the  honour 
to  inform  you  from  La  Hogue  that  the  Court  had  detached 
the  Marquis  d’  Amfreville  with  five  vessels  for  Ireland. 
We  arrived  in  the  road  of  Kinsale  on  the  13th  inst.,  but  as  the 


*  i.e.  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  calendared  above. 
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frigates  under  M.  Forant  were  not  there,  we  kept  under  sail 
until  we  could  learn  in  whose  hands  the  fortress  was. 

I  went  in  with  a  shallop  to  about  a  musket  shot  of  the  fort, 
and  a  vessel  came  out  and  informed  me  that  the  fortress  still 
held  for  King  James.  Our  general  then  sent  M.  de  Sepville 
to  the  governor,  who  told  him  that  M.  de  Lauzun  had 
retired  to  Lemericq  where  my  lord  Tirconnelle  had  joined 
him,  and  that  our  troops  were  in  good  condition  and  resolved 
to  fight  rather  than  to  embark  ;  that  M.  Forant  was  anchored  in 
the  river  there  with  twenty-four  frigates.  This  news  determined 
my  general  to  send  me  by  land  (the  governor  having  offered 
horses  and  a  guide)  to  M.  de  Lauzun ’s  camp,  but  when  I 
was  about  to  start,  a  courier  from  the  commander  at  Corkque 
brought  news  that  the  enemy’s  army  had  set  out  two  days 
before  to  give  battle  to  ours,  and  that  all  the  ways  would 
certainly  be  stopped,  which  broke  my  journey  and  determined 
M.  d’  Amfreville  to  go  thither  with  his  squadron.  Our  voyage 
will  be  difficult,  Limerick  being  eight  leagues  up  the  river, 
and  all  the  winds  of  the  compass  being  needed  to  go  in  or  to 
get  out. 

The  news  here  is  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  gone  to 
England.  His  army  is  commanded  by  the  “  Prince  de  Salmes,” 
a  bad  warrior  and  bad  captain.  I  hope  this  affair  will  have  a 
better  issue  than  the  other,  although  that  fight  was  not  at 
all  what  they  would  have  persuaded  us,  the  Irish  having 
first  abandoned  it,  and  the  French  having  retired  in  good  order, 
with  their  guns  and  equipage,  and  with  very  fit  tie  loss.  M.  de 
Schomberg  was  killed  in  his  tent  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  [sic]  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder, 
so  that  our  people  got  off  pretty  cheaply.  I  hope  to  be  at 
Brest  at  the  end  of  September.  French.  6  pp.  [ Inter¬ 
cepted. ] 

M.  DE  Moyencourt  to  M.  DE  Reals,  at  Brest. 

1690,  Aug.  [7-J17.  Thursday.  Off  Cape  Clear. — To  the 
same  effect  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding.  4  pp. 

M.  Brulon  to  M.  de  St.  Sulpice,  commissaire  de  la  marine  a 

1  ’Admiral. 

1690,  Aug.  [7-]17.  Off  Cape  Clear. — Fears  that  as  they 
have  to  go  to  Lemerik,  they  will  not  return  to  Brest  so  soon 
as  was  hoped.  It  may  be,  however,  that  their  troops  are 
already  embarked,  and  that  they  will  meet  them  on*the  way. 
The  Hercule  has  taken  three  ships  laden  with  salt,  and  the 
Francois  a  Brandenbourg  ship  laden  with  sugar  and  elephants’ 
teeth.  French.  If  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  7.  Whitehall. — The  enclosed  from  Sir  Nich. 
Slanning  will  show  you  that  the  French  fleet  are  probably 
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gone  to  Brest,  and  since  they  have  made  no  attempt  upon 
Plymouth  or  Exeter,  “  we  are  almost  as  sorry  they  have 
left  our  coast  as  we  have  been  troubled  that  they  staid  upon 
it,”  for,  as  the  Dutch  ships  are  probably  come,  and  our  own 
fleet  ready,  and  stronger  than  the  French  at  Torbay,  even 
without  Killigrew  and  Shovell,  “  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  our  revenge,  and  repaired  our  honour  and  late 
misfortune.” 

The  commission  for  the  Admirals  is  signed,  and  that  for 
the  Court  Martial  ordered  to  be  issued.  Some  of  the  Admiralty 
think  that  none  could  be  of  it  but  such  captains  as  were  in 
the  late  engagement,  who  would  be  better  judges  of  the  fact, 
but  others  (and  all  the  Lords  of  the  Council)  thought  that 
these  “  might  be  partiall  for  or  against  him  according  to  their 
own  different  behaviour  in  the  battle,  and  especially  they 
having  been  all  lately  examined  upon  oath  and  being  still 
necessary  as  witnesses  at  the  tryall.  Upon  these  considera¬ 
tions,  her  Majesty  has  thought  it  best  to  direct  the  Admiralty 
to  constitute  a  commission  for  a  court  martial  of  officers  tho’ 
they  were  not  in  the  fight.”  pp.  Letter  Book  /,  p.  57. 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  8.  Duke ,  in  Hamoaze. — I  have  had  the  honour 
of  yours  of  the  5th,  advising  me  that  the  French  had  a  design 
to  attempt  this  place.  I  always  believed  that  if  they  attempted 
anything,  it  would  be  here.  Since  mine  of  the  27th  they 
have  twice  been  in  sight,  but  the  weather  has  been  very  hazy. 
To-day  I  have  information  from  St.  Ives  and  Falmouth  that 
they  have  been  seen  off  the  latter  place  and  off  Mount’s  Bay. 
We  therefore  think  to-morrow  to  get  out  into  the  Sound,  “in 
order  to  our  sayling  to  the  Eastward  ...  if  we  can  gett  all 
cleare.” 

I  have  asked  the  Dutch  to  send  out  a  small  ship  to  make 
discovery  if  there  are  any  French  ships  to  the  Eastward, 
we  having  here  no  light  frigate  of  their  Majesties,  “  which 
if  we  had,  would  have  been  of  great  service,  for  the  ships 
here  are  all  extraordinary  fowle,  and  consequently  sayle 
verry  heavy.” 

I  have  sent  expresses  to  try  to  meet  with  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovell,  to  inform  him  of  the  motions  of  the  French,  and  a 
small  French  shallop  to  cruize  between  the  Lizard  and  Land’s 
End  to  observe  them. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  acquainting  me 
that  their  Majesties  have  put  me  in  the  Commission  for  com¬ 
manding  the  Fleet,  and  can  only  say  “  that  the  life  that  I 
have  shall  be  at  their  services  .  .  .  and  for  my  leaveing  the 
squadron  and  comeing  overland,  I  think  it  more  for  the  service 
to  joyne  the  fleet  with  the  squadron,  in  which  noe  endeavour 
on  my  part  shall  be  wanting.” 

I  enclose  the  condition  of  my  squadron,  both  Dutch  and 
English.  Some  men  are  wanting  to  fill  up  their  complements, 
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but  “that  will  be  noe  hinderance  to  our  joyning  the  fleet  or 
doing  good  service.  I  only  could  wish  we  were  all  cleane.” 
Signed.  2  pp. 

Enclosing, 

A  “  State  ”  of  the  5  English  and  6  Dutch  vessels,  signed 
respectively  by  Killigrew  and  Van  Almonde.  All  of 
them  certified  as  ready  to  sail.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  oe  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  9.  Whitehall. — Before  he  felt  England,  the 
King  gave  the  place  of  Searcher  of  Dublin  to  Sir  John 
Edgeworth,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  it,  but  through  some 
delay  in  the  offices  here,  the  bill  was  not  brought  to  me  until 
after  the  King  reached  Dublin,  and  the  Queen  did  not  think 
proper  to  perfect  the  grant.  Sir  John  is  in  some  danger  of 
losing  the  promised  favour  through  the  application  of  some 
others  now  at  Dublin,  and  I  therefore  pray  you  to  remind  his 
Majesty  of  his  case.  He  has  been  a  great  sufferer  and  has 
four  sons  now  in  the  King’s  service.  J  p.  Letter  Book  I, 

p.  60. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Same  date. — The  powder  from  Holland  and  the  ammunition 
for  the  Dutch  ships  have  arrived.  All  the  fleet  is  now  sailed 
out  of  the  river  except  four  ships  not  yet  fully  manned.  “  The 
French  were  in  sight  on  Thursday  off  of  Plymouth.  The 
wind  was  against  them,  which  might  be  the  cause  of  their 
stay.”  \  p.  Ibid.  p.  60. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  10.  Eleven  at  night.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — 
“  My  last  was  of  the  4th  instant  from  Golding  Bridg,  where, 
haveing  joynd  the  Army  under  Count  Solmes  and  rested 
on  the  5th,  we  march’t  on  the  6th  to  Sallowood  ;  on  the  7th 
to  Caricknelish  ;  and  here  again  resting  on  the  8th,  we  were 
joynd  by  the  party  of  Lieut.  Generali  Duglas.  His  men 
were  extreamly  haras’t  by  a  long  march,  tlio  to  little  effect ; 
many  of  them  are  left  sick  behind.  But  there  are  five  Regi¬ 
ments  by  his  Majestie’s  command  left  to  remain  about 
Mulingar,  to  secure  that  country  from  inroads. 

“  On  the  9th  we  all  marcht  early  towards  Lymerick  ; 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  we  found  the  enemy  drawn  forth, 
horse  and  foot,  above  a  mile  from  the  towne,  and  that  on 
the  east  side,  which  is  not  onely  hilly  but  the  fullest  of  hedges 
and  inclosures  of  any  part  of  the  kingdome.  The  Danes 
with  four  smale  field  peeces  marched  on  the  left,  the  Duch 
on  the  right  and  the  English  in  the  middle. 

lhe  King  and  those  about  him,  were  a  long  while  gazing 
at  the  enemy,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  till  our 
parties  came  to  bear.  The  enemy  then  retired  to  those  thick 
hedges,  w  hich  were  to  advantage,  and  defended  themselves 
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for  some  houers,  beyond  our  expectation.  But  our  men 
prest  on,  driveing  them  from  one  hedg  to  an  other,  till  at 
length  Colonel  Earle,  at  the  head  of  the  English,  ran  up  in 
the  open  field  ;  so  as  his  Majestie  apprehended  their  hurrying 
promiscuously  into  the  towne,  and  the  danger  might  follow. 
I  he  orders  to  stop  them  had  not  effect  till  they  had  in  the 
heat  gayned  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  and  to  all  the  broaken 
walls  on  the  other  side,  which  reach  within  500  yards  of  the 
towne.  Our  guns  from  the  Danish  quarter  played  smartly 
upon  them  ;  and  in  about  three  houers  time  they  ran  for  it, 
and  recovered  those  works,  which  were  cast  up  just  under 
their  walls.  Among  other  places  which  they  deserted  the 
hill  calld  Singland  is  remarkable,  not  onely  that  Ireton  had 
there  formerly  planted  his  batterys,  but  it  was  made  lately 
famous  by  the  prophecy  of  one  come  not  long  since  from  Spain, 
and  the  right  heir  of  Tirconell,  who  is  now  in  Lymerick  ; 
his  name  is  Baul-Darag  McDonell.  He  held  forth  that  the 
English  should  conquer,  till  they  came  to  the  well  neer  that 
hill,  but  from  thence  forward  they  should  be  defeated,  and 
driven  out  of  the  land.  Tis  hard  to  beheve,  how  this  dreame 
had  obteind  among  the  comon  sort. 

“  His  Majestie,  tho’  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  stayd 
out  fasting  till  eight  at  night,  and  spent  three  or  four  houers 
neer  to  that  place.  It  was  about  six  of  the  clock  that  by 
his  comand  I  sent  down  from  thence  the  short  message  to 
the  Governor,  which  is  here  inclosd,  and  your  Lordship  will 
see  the  answer  which  was  returnd. 

“  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  Majestie  ordered 
a  smale  party  of  dragoons  to  the  foard,  which  is  2  smale  mile 
above  the  towne.  There  were  three  regiments  of  the  enemy’s 
horse  on  the  other  side,  who  all  fired  upon  them,  but  wounded 
none.  From  the  citty,  they  fired  some  peeces  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  killing  and  wounding  about  30  of  our  men. 

“  This  morning  early  Monsr.  Gencle,  with  his  horse,  passed 
the  forde,  for  the  enemy,  both  horse  and  foot,  had  about 
midnight  quitted  their  station,  tho’  they  had  a  smale  brest- 
worke  for  their  foot  on  the  other  side.  The  water  is  rapid, 
and  the  bottome  very  stony,  but  never  was  it  knowne  to  be 
so  shallow  as  now.  However  it  reached  the  foot  up  [to]  their 
pocketts.  We  have  now  about  5,000  of  all  sorts  on  the  other 
side. 

“  His  Majestie  went  over  among  them  by  eight  of  the  clock, 
and  rode  neer  a  mile  downwards  towards  the  towne.  We 
understand  by  those  who  were  met,  that  the  Irish  being 
too  many  for  the  towne,  have  made  an  incam pment  at  Six 
Mile  Bridge,  which  is  eight  mile  from  our  foard,  and  lyes 
North-West,  on  a  smale  river  which  empties  itself  at 
Bunratty,  three  miles  lower  upon  the  Shannon  ;  and  this  is 
also  about  eight  miles  below  Lymerick. 

“  We  are  endeavouring  to  beguerd  the  place,  but  must  I 
beleive  attend  our  greater  artillery,  part  whereof  we  expect 
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on  the  1 3th  from  Kilkenny,  and  some  of  the  greatest  sort 
that  came  by  sea  to  Carick,  which  are  also  sent  for.  ? 

“  Tis  possible  when  they  come,  that  Monsieur  ‘  Boyslau 
will  be  content  to  treat  with  the  King  of  England,  tho’  he  now 
refuse  to  do  it  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

“  The  Lord  Tirconnell  was  not  yesterday  in  Lymerick, 
so  that  a  letter  wrote  him  by  his  Majestie’s  order  from  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough  was  brought  back.  But  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  Sarsfield,  Sheldon  &c.  were  there.  Monr.  Lozun 
is  suppos’d  to  be  with  his  party  at  Gallaway,  though  most  of 
the  deserters  report  that  the  people  of  Gallaway  would  not 
suffer  the  French  to  come  in. 

“  His  Majestie  may  to-morrow  leave  off  the  plaster  from 
his  shoulder,  where  the  bullet  toucht  him,  for  the  skin  is 
just  now  growing  over.  While  he  rode  in  his  coach,  it  often 
incommoded  him  ;  but  since  he  is  returnd  to  the  Army  he 
is  always  on  horseback,  and  as  vigerous  as  ever  I  saw  him. 

“  In  my  former,  I  told  your  Lordship  of  our  intentions  towards 
Bryans  Bridg,  which  is  six  miles  above,  but  upon  second 
thoughts,  we  came  directly  to  Lymerick.  Your  Lordship 
will  herewith  see  a  second  Declaration  his  Majestie  has 
thought  fitt  to  publish,  in  reference  to  his  enemys. 

“  It  was  not  till  the  7th  inst.  while  we  were  at  Sallowood, 
that  I  had  your  Lordship’s  of  the  26th  past  ;  the  post  from 
Dublin  haveing  a  mischance  on  the  way.  His  Majestie  is  pleas’d 
to  approve  what  your  Lordship  wrote  to  Monsieur  Eckhard, 
because  ’twas  already  done  ;  but  he  would  not  do  it  again. 

“  I  had  yesterday,  by  your  Lordship’s  messenger,  one  from 
Mr.  Warre  of  the  30th  past,  and  an  other  of  the  2nd.  inst. 
which  His  Majestie  read,  as  he  did  most  of  those  other  letters 
which  your  Lordship  intended  him  at  Chester.  This  was 
part  of  his  entertainment  for  many  houers,  while  we  were 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  great  bullets  flying  over  our 
heads.” 

Postscript. — The  King  just  now  bids  me  repeate  to  your 
Lordshipp  what  he  wrote  in  his  of  the  31st  past  from  Chappell 
Izard,  that  there  was  not  then  above  one  monthe’s  provision 
of  bread  for  the  Army.  He  sayes  that  either  from  Bristoll 
or  Milford  there  must  some  supply  be  sent  immediately  to 
Waterford.  Signed.  71  pp. 

Enclosing, 

“  Copy  of  a  message  to  the  Governor  of  Lymerick,  and 
the  Governor’s  answer  thereto.” 

Sir  Robert  Southwell,  let.  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland. 

“  This  trumpeter  is  required  to  go  to  the  commander 
in  cheif  of  the  city  of  Lymerick  to  lett  him  know  that 
his  Majesty  expects  some  officers  to  be  forthwith  sent 
into  his  camp,  to  hear  what  his  Majesty  is  inclin’d 
to  propose  unto  them.  From  the  Camp  Royall  this 
7th  of  August,  1690.” 
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A  monsieur  le  chevalier  Robert  Southwell ,  secretaire  de 
Monsieur  le  Prince  d’  Orange. 

“  De  Limerick,  le  8-18  Aoust,  1690.  Je  suis  surpris, 
Monsieur,  de  la  lettre  que  vous  m’avez  ecrit.  Je  suis 
bien  aise  de  meriter  l’estime  de  Monsieur  le  Prince 
d’ Orange  par  la  vigoureuse  deffence  des  trouppes  du 
roy  que  j’ay  l’honneur  de  commander.  Je  suis,  monsieur, 
vostretres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur  Boisseleau.” 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  10.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — “  Yesterday 
I  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  second 
instant,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  leave  your  Lordship  gives 
me  of  acquainteing  you  with  our  affaires  here,  can  informe 
your  Lordship,  that  aboute  two  houres  before  the  expresse 
came,  his  Majestie  was  gott  within  lesse  then  halfe  cannon 
shot  of  Lymrick,  which  was  much  more  then  could  have  been 
expected,  if  any  but  Irish  had  had  the  defending  of  the  passes 
to  the  towne,  which  are  all  narrow  lanes,  planted  on  both  sides 
with  thick  quick  sett  hedges.  Those  who  understand  what 
belongs  to  this  kind  of  fighting  are  of  opinion  that  our  men 
behaved  themselves  very  bravely.  I  am  sure  they  went  up 
with  all  the  cheerfulnesse  imaginable  to  the  hedges  the  enemy 
had  lin’d,  and  beat  them  from  enclosure  to  enclosure,  till 
they  retreated  behind  their  works.  His  Majestie  sent  a 
trumpetter  into  the  towne,  to  tell  the  Governour  he  expected 
he  should  send  out  some  officers  to  hear  what  concessions 
he  would  make,  provided  he  surrendred  ;  his  answer  was 
that  he  was  much  surpriz’d  at  the  letter,  and  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  deserve  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  esteem  by 
vigorously  defending  those  troopes  which  the  King  had  given 
him  the  honour  to  command  ;  it  was  signd  Boisseleau.  The 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Sarsfield,  Lutterell,  Dominick  Sheldon, 
Wachup  and  Barker  -were  by  when  this  answer  was  sent  to 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  but  my  Lord  Tyrconnel  was  at  the 
Camp  about  two  miles  off,  on  th’  other  side  the  water. 

“  This  morning  great  part  of  our  army  is  gone  over  the 
river,  the  Irish  that  were  sett  to  guard  the  ford  retireing  as 
soon  as  they  had  made  one  discharge  :  pray  God  preserve 
the  King’s  person,  and  all  the  rest  will  probably  doe  very 
well,  for  men  cannot  choose  but  fight  where  his  Majestie  setts 
them  such  an  example. 

“  There  have  been  severall  alarums  given  to  the  country  by 
the  Rapories,  who  are  numerous  in  some  parts.  Upon  advice 
of  their  designe  to  attack  Youghall,  a  detachment  of  six 
hundred  Horse  and  Dragoones  was  sent  that  way,  which 
has  at  present  dispers’d  them,  and  when  the  Protestants  have 
arms  putt  into  their  hands,  which  his  Majestie  is  doeing  as 
soon  as  possible,  they  desire  no  assistance  from  the  standing 
forces  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  them.”  2  pp. 
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Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  12.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — Giving  the  news, 
(but  not  so  fully)  which  will  be  found  in  Southwell’s  letter, 
p.  412  below,  of  the  attack  on  the  Artillery  and  the  skirmish  at 
Castle  Martyr. 

Postscript.  Aug.  13. — u  The  hopes  we  had  of  Sir  John 
Lanier’s  revenging  our  quarrel  are  banished.”  2  pp. 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Aug.  12.  Duke,  in  Plymouth  Sound.— All  the  squadron 
got  out  into  the  Sound  yesterday,  but  an  easterly  wind  hinders 
them  from  proceeding.  Letters  from  St.  Ives  say  that  on 
the  10th,  one  of  Sir  C.  Shovell’s  ships  anchored  in  Mounts 
Bay,  having  left  the  rest  a  few  leagues  astern,  so  by  the  first 
westerly  wind  he  may  arrive  at  this  place.  Signed.  Seal.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  12.  Whitehall. — I  have  received  yours  of  the 
4th  and  5th  with  the  welcome  news  of  the  French  having 
quitted  Limerick,  which  I  have  sent  to  all  our  ministers 
abroad. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is,  since  others  in  the  camp  had 
letters  of  the  26tlx  of  July,  that  mine  did  not  come  to  you. 
I  again  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  M.  Eckart  ;  but  under¬ 
standing  from  M.  Hop  that  the  King  did  not  wish  any 
contribution  to  be  given  by  himself  or  the  States  to  Branden- 
bourg,  I  have  written  to  M.  Eckhart  to  do  nothing  until  I 
acquaint  him  with  his  Majesty’s  pleasure. 

I  send  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shadrach  Vincent,  that  you  may 
show  the  King  his  request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  desire 
you  to  remind  his  Majesty  of  him  upon  any  fit  occasion,  for 
it  will  be  a  favour  not  only  to  Mr.  Bennett  but  to  Mr.  Vincent, 
who  by  his  great  zeal  very  well  deserves  it. 

“  The  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  make  some  scruples 
about  the  triall  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington,  and  have  proposed 
the  question  enclosed,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Judges  by 
her  Majestie’s  command.”  1  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  61. 

Heer  Heinsius,  pensionary  of  Holland  to  [M.  d’Alonne  ?]. 

1690,  Aug.  12-22.  Hague. — Heer  Van  Zoelen  of  Rotterdam 
has  directed  to  me  one  Le  Cava  her,  an  advocate  of  Caen, 
a  refugee  in  these  parts,  who  tells  me  he  has  received  letters 
that  one  Courvalet  (dit  La  Bocherie)  has  written  to  his  father 
that  he  is  returning  to  Caen  “  without  fear  of  the  punishment 
sentenced  upon  him,  since  he  designed  to  make  away  the 
King  of  England,  and  by  that  means  to  save  France.”  Cavalier 
adds  that  Courvalet  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  stabbing  a  gentleman  of  Normandy  in  1685,  but 
escaped  ;  that  he  formerly  served  under  King  James,  and  is 
great  of  stature,  a  very  proper  man,  and  is  known  of  all  the 
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Caen  refugees  in  London,  and  particularly  by  M.  Gaingain 
[ spelling  noted  in  margin  as  uncertam\. 

He  does  not  know  whether  the  said  Courvalet  is  now  in 
England  or  Ireland  [ margin  “  Another  here  at  London,  a 
picture  drawer  ”]  but  the  refugees  will  be  able  to  say. 
Magdelaine  Jambli,  governess  to  Lord  Portland’s  children 
knows  him,  and  the  French  officers  out  of  Normandy  know 
him  also.  I  have  informed  Lord  Portland  of  all  this.  Cavalier 
tells  me  also  that  at  Caen  wagers  are  laid  that  the  King  will 
be  dead  within  two  months.  Headed,  “  An  abstract  of  the 
Heer  Pensioner  Heinsius  his  letter.”  Abstract.  Endorsed, 
“Received  from  M.  D’Alonne.”  3  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  Aug.  13. — By  the  enclosed  letters  your  Majesty  will 
see  that  Sir  Ralph  Delava  11  has  taken  seven  Swedes  ships 
"  laden  with  naval  stores  and  bound  for  France.  M.  Hop 
thinks  I  should  acquaint  you  with  it  by  an  express,  and  also 
desire  Lord  Dursley  to  impart  it  to  the  States,  as  he  will  do 
also.  He  thinks  this  may  prevail  with  the  Bang  of  Sweden 
to  agree  to  some  terms  for  the  regulation  of  trade  with  France, 
which  the  Swedish  merchants  will  probably  promote  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  restitution  of  their  ships.  But  I  think  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  very  different,  “  considering  that  all 
Mr.  Duncomb’s  letters  of  late  represent  the  court  of  Sweden 
as  not  well  disposed  to  the  interests  of  the  allys,  and  (as  appears 
by  the  answer  to  Mr.  Duncomb’s  memorial)  altho’  the  King 
of  Swede  does  agree  to  concert  his  subjects’  commerce  with 
France  at  the  Hague,  yet  he  demands  that  untill  the  termes 
of  it  shall  be  adjusted,  the  trade  thither  should  be  free  ;  and 
tho’  the  convoy  did  not  saile  with  these  ships  from  Maestrandt 
till  the  18th  or  19th  of  July,  when  they  had  heard  of  our 
ill-successe  at  sea,  and  that  this  therefore  looks  as  if  they  took 
that  opportunity  to  avoid  a  question  of  this  nature  (presuming 
your  Majesty’s  fleet  would  have  been  in  harbour),  yet  when 
they  were  taken,  their  owning  their  designe  for  France  seems 
as  if  they  had  some  assurance  that  the  King  of  Swede  would 
interpose  in  this  matter  in  a  more  then  ordinary  manner. 
I  presume  your  Majesty  will  take  no  resolution  which  shall 
any  way  infringe  the  pronibition  of  trade  with  France, 
especially  in  navall  stores,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States,  but  I  humbly  offer  to  your  Majesty’s  consideration 
whether  at  this  time  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  buy  rather 
then  confiscate  these  merchandises,  in  case  that  the  King  of 
Swede  would  agree  to  such  termes  for  trading  with  France 
for  the  future  as  your  Majesty  and  the  States  should 
approve.” 

The  envoy  of  Bavaria  has  told  Lord  Dursley  that  the  Elector 
is  passing  the  Rhine  in  order  to  attack  the  Dauphin,  and  if 
he  retires,  to  besiege  Triers  or  Mount  Royall.”  1£  pp.  Letter 
Book  I,  p.  62. 
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Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  13.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — “  By  the  express 
on  the  10th  I  acquainted  your  Lordship  how  things  then 
stood,  since  when  we  have  had  a  considerable  misfortune. 
We  had  eight  pieces  of  great  artillery  coming  from  Dublin, 
with  powder,  tools,  small  bridge  boats  &c.,  making  a  train 
of  about  a  hundred  waggons  and  carts.  “  They  were  gotten 
safe  on  this  side  Cullen,  and  within  ten  miles  of  our  camp, 
when  Colonel  Sarsfield  comeing  at  the  head  of  500  chosen 
Horse  and  60  Dragoons,  on  Tuesday  the  12th  at  two  in  the 
morning  fell  suddenly  on  our  smale  convoy,  and  being 
presently  masters  of  all,  he  burnt  and  destroy’d  whatever  the 
time  would  lett  him.  The  Guard  under  Captain  Poultney 
were  but  80  troopers,  and  12  fusileers.  They  also  had 
turnd  out  their  horses  into  the  fields,  and  went  to  rest,  thinking 
all  secure.  The  enemy  fell  first  to  the  carnage  of  those  they 
could  fight  on,  as  they  did  on  about  twenty  troopers,  many  of 
the  carters,  even  wifes  and  children  not  escaping.  Captain 
Poultney  gott  through  the  corne-fields,  and  the  Dutch 
Comptroller  Mesters,  into  a  bed  of  nettles,  and  so  they  escap’d. 
The  enemy  enquier’d  strictly  after  Mesters,  whose  losse  for  an 
engenier  had  in  the  King’s  opinion  been  irreparable.  About 
forty  of  the  troopers  are  already  come  in,  and  tis  hoped  that 
twenty  more  may  have  escaped.  Two  of  our  guns  they  splitt 
by  overcharging,  the  other  6  (all  18  pounders)  will  be  of  use. 
The  bridg-boats,  composed  of  corke  and  tinn,  are  not  much 
damnified ;  some  carts  and  waggons,  which  lay  out  of  the 
way,  were  untoucht,  but  otherwise,  all  that  the  fire  could 
master,  is  as  they  say,  made  uselesse,  if  not  destroyed. 

“  To  repair  this  mischeife,  we  have  sent  afresh  to  Carick 
for  six  peeces  of  twenty-four  pound  ball,  winch  come  thither 
by  water;  we  may  hope  for  them  about  the  18th,  but  till 
they  come,  we  can  do  little  against  these  walls  and  bulworkes, 
with  what  we  have. 

“  Sir  Albert  Cuningham  lay  with  six  thin  troopes  of 
dragoons  about  three  miles  beyond  this  artillery,  and  in  his 
way  to  Carrick,  being  ordered  to  looke  after  the  rest,  he 
was  by  a  deserter  from  Sarsfield  advertis’d  of  the  mischief 
intended,  but  had  onely  time  to  meet  Sarsfield  when  the 
exploit  was  over.  He  kild  a  major,  a  captain  and  fifteen 
others  in  the  dispute  they  had.  In  this  affaire,  we  have 
much  to  lament  ;  we  loose  admirable  weather,  which  will  not 
always  last,  but  what  smarts  most  is  this,  that  it  was  in  our 
power  to  have  prevented  all.  We  had  notice  on  the  10th 
at  night,  that  the  desertion  of  the  foard  the  night  before 
was  for  some  designe  to  be  conducted  by  Sarsfield  on  this  side, 
and  that  he  was  gon  to  the  foard  at  Killaloo,  nine  miles  up, 
to  effect  it.  This  on  the  11th  in  the  morning,  was  by  all 
interpritted  to  be  a  designe  upon  our  Artillery,  and  upon  a 
second  advertisement  to  the  same  effect,  it  was  so  fully  creditted, 
that  his  Majestie  gave  order  as  he  rode  out,  for  a  strong  party 
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to  be  sent  forth  ;  and  when  he  return’d  at  noon,  he  enquired 
if  it  were  gone.  But  such  was  the  fate  of  things,  this  party 
left  not  our  Camp  till  after  twelve  of  the  clock  that  night, 
or  rather  two  in  the  morning,  being  400  horse  and  200  dragoons’ 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Laneer,  who  mett  the  ill 
tydings  by  Captain  Poultney,  five  or  six  miles  on  this  side 
the  place  of  action.  And  now  this  morning  we  are  told  upon 
the  whole,  that  Sir  John  is  returning  back  without  effect. 

Yesterday  Castle-Conell,  a  castle  of  good  strength  being 
three  miles  above  us  on  the  Shannon,  was  taken  by  a  party 
of  ours  ;  there  were  in  it  above  a  hundred  able  soliders, 
besides  officers,  who  on  the  fireing  some  great  gunns  yeilded 
at  discretion  ;  this  doe  much  enlarge  our  foraging. 

“  The  two  hired  men  of  warr  from  Bristoll,  comanded 
by  Captain  Price  and  Captain  Whetstone,  came  on  the 
7th  instant  to  the  defence  of  Youghall ;  and  hearing  of  two 
smale  merchant  men  in  Corke  harbour,  laden  with  butter, 
tallow,  hydes  and  wooll,  they  went  and  by  their  boats 
got  out  both  these  prizes,  and  have  caryed  them  to 
Waterford. 

“  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lilhston,  who  now  comands  a  smale 
party  at  Youghall,  hearing  a  body  of  the  Irish  soldiers  and 
Raperees  were  infesting  the  country  and  gott  together  at 
Castle-Martyr,  he  marched  out  with  thirty  six  dragoons 
and  forty  two  foot,  and  beat  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse 
and  foot,  killing  sixty,  and  takeing  seventeen.  They  retired 
to  the  Castle,  and  yielded  on  conditions  to  depart  without 
their  armes.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  your  Lordshipp,  that  all 
the  poore  Protestants  anything  neer  our  camp,  who  have 
endur’d  prisons  and  plundering  by  the  Irish,  are  now  soe 
ransack’d  by  our  army,  but  especially  the  Danes,  that  Tarters 
could  hardly  do  worse  ;  there  is  indeed  a  great  defect  of  pay, 
but  this  excuse  is  improvd  to  all  extra vagence. 

“  Our  camp  is  heere  so  plac’d,  that  the  bullets  fall  into  it, 
and  do  much  mischief,  even  close  to  the  King’s  tent.  This 
morning  at  least  ten  bullets  have  gone  close  over  us,  and  shott 
downe  a  tent  not  twenty  yards  from  the  King’s,  yet  will  his 
Majesty  not  reguard  it,  till  perhaps  the  stench  of  this  close 
place  may  force  us  to  take  fresh  ground. 

“  Since  I  wrote  at  noon  what  is  above,  the  King  has  been 
previl’d  on  to  take  a  new  place1  of  incampment ;  though 
as  I  am  told,  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bullets. 

“  We  heare  now  at  night  that  Sarsfield  is  still  haunting 
our  roads  ;  soe  that  our  bread  carts  being  in  danger,  we  are 
sending  out  a  fresh  party  to  find  him  out.  His  Majestie 
has  this  evening  your  Lordshipp’s  of  the  6th  instant,  with 
the  other  foraign  letters,  that  came  by  the  expresse. 

“  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our  fleet  begins  to  look  out. 
If  it  so  pleasd  God  that  we  were  but  masters  at  sea,  and  could 
spare  a  few  shipps  to  block  up  this  river,  it  would  highly 
contribute  to  dispatch  our  worke.” 
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Postscript. — “The  number  of  all  killd  by  the  Irish  at  the 
Artillery  were  about  eighty.  I  have  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Woosley  of  the  10th  from  Mulingar.  He  sayes  he  had  fallen 
upon  the  High  Sherif  of  West-Meath,  who  had  a  thousand 
men  under  his  comand,  whom  he  routed,  Idl’d  neer  a  hundred, 
and  took  the  ring-leaders  of  them.”  Signed.  7  pp. 

Intelligence  from  Mr.  Cox  [envoy  to  Switzerland]. 

1690,  Aug.  13-23. — Extracts  from  his  letter  of  this  date, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  S.P.  Switzerland  VII.  3  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  14.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — We  are  much 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Bridge’s  orders  for  hastening  10,000  bushels 
of  meal  from  Bristol  to  Waterford,  and  to  hear  that  more  is 
promised  to  follow.  We  are  ordering  two  ships  over  to  act 
as  convoy. 

“  There  is  nothing  we  should  more  approve  then  to  see  a 
good  squadron  of  our  shipps  in  the  Shanon,  under  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovell  or  any  other  fit  commander.  We  cannot  gather 
by  what  you  write  that  the  comittee  had  actually  given  orders 
in  it  .  .  .  but  our  direction  is,  in  case  we  are  masters  of  the 
sea,  that  a  good  squadron  be  hastened  towards  Lymerick 
and  with  such  orders  as  may  be  sutable  to  all  occasions. 
By  our  last  informations,  all  the  French  shipps  lately  in  the 
river  are  gone  to  Gallway.”  Signed  at  the  top.  2  pp.  Sealed 
with  the  royal  arms. 

Enclosing, 

Copy  of  the  Kang’s  orders  to  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell,  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  Blew,  in  accordance  with  proposals  lately 
made  by  him,  that  he  shall  immediately  set  sail  with 
the  squadron  under  his  command  and  sail  up  the 
Shannon  as  near  to  the  city  of  Limerick  as  the  burden 
of  his  ships  will  permit,  taking  care  to  leave  such  a 
defence  below  as  may  resist  the  assault  of  any  French 
squadron. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Shannon,  he  is  to  send  advice  thereof 
to  the  King  and  also  to  the  Lord  Kerry  s’  at  Lixnaw, 
“about  seven  miles  up  the  river  Cashen.” — Aug.  14, 1690. 

Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Aug.  14.  Eleven  at  night.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — 
His  Majesty  is  despatching  messengers  with  orders  to 
Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell  to  hasten  to  the  Shannon,  but  if  he  is 
not  within  reach  of  the  said  orders,  your  lordship  is  to  send 
them  (as  by  copy  enclosed)  with  all  speed  wherever  it  may 
be.  His  Majesty  is  acquainting  the  Queen  that  he  approves 
fully  what  is  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  would 
have  you  press  it  on  with  all  possible  expedition.  I  am  writing 
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hither  J°lm  L°wther  to  send  in  sPecie  the  26,000Z.  intended 


As  his  Majesty  rode  out  this  afternoon  to  observe  the  citty 
on  the  side  which  is  thought  most  weak,  tho  he  went  separated 
trom  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  onely  Count  Shomberg  and 
an  o  ler  vi  h  him,  yett  by  a  muskett  bullet,  Count  Shomberg’s 
horse  was  shott  in  the  thigh.” 

His  Majesty  orders  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell,  if  he  meets  a 
squadron  of  the  French  much  superior  to  him,  he  is  to  forbear 
making  any  rash  attempt.  3$  pp. 

Enclosing, 


Duplicate  copy  of  Orders  to  Shovell,  as  above. 

Overleaf.  Note  from  Lord  Nottingham  that  Sir  R. 
k.outhwell  writes  that  if  Shovell  finds  a  superior 
squadron  of  French  ships  in  the  Shannon,  he  is  not 
to  make  any  rash  attempt.  Aug.  20.  1J  pp. 


The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  Aug.  16.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  desires  me  to  send 
the  enclosed  paper,  relating  to  the  Earl  of  Annandale. 

Duncombe  gives  me  an  account  of  a  long  conference 
he  had  with  M.  Guldenstolp,  the  substance  whereof  was  that 
though  Sweden  desired  an  alliance,  “  yet  he  thought  it  would 
neither  be  of  so  great  use  to  the  two  nations,  nor  to  the  generall 
constitution  of  affaires  at  present,  as  an  alliance  in  common 
between  Sweden,  England  and  Holland.  This,  I  conceive, 
was  your  Majesty’s  intentions  in  the  project  sent  to 
Mr.  Luncomb,  and  in  the  other  sent  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  it 
being  concerted  here  with  the  Dutch  Ambassador.  But  I  do 
not  find  that,  even  in  this  case,  Sweden  will  engage  to  give 
your  Majesty  an  immediate  assistance,  and  much  lesse  to  enter 
into  the  warr,  but  on  the  contrary,  M.  Guldenstolp  said  it 
was  most  proper  for  Sweden  to  reserve  itselfe  for  the  mediation 
of  a  peace,  and  in  the  meane  time,  all  France  should  be  brought 
so  low  as  to  desire  a  peace  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Aliys 
should  approve,  and  should  be  first  concerted  with  them. 
He  thought  it  expedient  that  the  King  of  Sweden  should 
furnish  his  provinces  with  good  store  of  troops,  to  the  end 
that  such  a  concerted  and  seasonable  peace  might,  when 
proposed  by  the  consent  of  the  best  and  most,  be,  as  it  were, 
imposed  upon  the  rest,  and  he  added  that  the  allies  might 
depend  upon  Sweden  as  their  friend.” 

Mr.  Harbord  is  returned  from  Holland,  and  four  men  of 
war  are  come  from  the  Maes.  The  Admiralty  Commissioners 
propose  sending  a  squadron  to  cruise  in  the  Soundings,  to 
secure  the  merchant  ships  coming  into  the  Channel,  and  to 
intercept  the  French  coming  from  Limerick  and  Galloway ; 
and  in  case  the  French  should  be  still  in  those  parts,  which 
their  scouts  will  discover,  then  to  go  thither  and  attack  them. 
This  her  Majesty  has  approved  and  ordered.  1J  pp.  Letter 
Book  /,  p.  64, 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  16. — The  Queen  yesterday  received  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  Council,  and  by  my  Lord  President, 
thanked  them  for  their  offer  of  raising  Horse  and  Dragoons, 
but  the  French  being  gone  off  the  coast,  and  the  fleet  at  sea, 
there  was  no  present  occasion  for  them,  and  she  would  not 
put  her  subjects  to  an  unnecessary  charge.  |  p.  Letter 
Book  I,  p.  65. 


Notes  concerning  Jacobites. 

1690,  Aug.  16.— Monsieur  de  Fora  lie  ;  Martin  Betallett ; 
Chevalier  de  Neuville,  at  Paris ;  Madame  Vanbrocq ; 
Serenville  ;  Monsieur  Du  Lyvier  in  Lumber  Street  ;  Beaudar 
de  la  Robe,  behind  the  rue  Vivian  [Vivienne]  ;  St.  Remie, 
behind  the  rue  de  Betisi  ;  Martin,  near  the  Exchange,  “  derier 
St.  Ustach,  chez  Bruan,  maison  garnie  ;  this  is  wher  he 
lodged  fourteen  months  last  past.”  1  p.  Endorsed  “Monsieur 
Bettelier  ”  ;  and  with  above  date. 

Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  17.  Siege  of  Limerick. — Since  my  last,  we 
have  done  little  except  getting  and  mounting  the  six  peeces 
left  at  the  surprise  of  our  artillery  near  Cullen. 

“  The  last  night  we  began  to  open  our  trenches,  and  his 
Majestye  would  needs  be  neer  the  place,  soe  as  it  was  two 
this  morning  before  he  went  to  rest. 

“  I  can  onely  tell  your  Lordshipp  in  short,  that  we  have 
done  extreamly  well  for  one  night,  being  got  within  150  paces 
of  the  counterscarpe  and  this  without  the  losse  of  one  man. 
Tis  true  there  are  fifteen  wounded,  and  some  of  them  may 
dye,  and  but  one  officer  hurt,  who  has  lost  his  thumb.  The 
enemy  spared  not  to  fire ;  but  they  are  not  skillfull  in  takeing 
aime.  The  trenches  were  attended  last  night  by  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  Major  General  Kirke,  and  Brigadeer  Sir  Harry 
Bellasis,  who  (as  I  forgot  to  tell  your  Lordshipp  before)  com- 
comanded  in  cheif,  where  Colonel  Earle  was,  and  did  very 
bravely  in  our  approach  to  this  towne. 

“  Our  six  great  peeces  of  twenty-four  pound  ball,  which 
are  comeing  from  Carrick,  will  not  be  here  till  Thursday 
night.  But  then  all  the  apurtenances  will  come  together. 
The  men  of  skill  doe  assure  me,  that  at  the  rate  of  our  advance 
last  night,  the  King  must  soon  be  master  of  this  place,  in 
which  there  may  be  at  this  time  about  12,000  men  in  garison. 

“  The  Lord  Tirconell  and  Monsieur  Lausun  are  gone  to 
Gallway  with  two  regiments  of  foot,  where  they  have  also 
the  remainder  of  the  French  ;  but  these  languish  to  be  at 
home.  They  abhor  the  country  and  the  nation,  and  the  wants 
they  undergoe,  and  there  is  no  love  lost.  And  the  people 
of  Gallway  now  force  them  to  incamp  without  the  town,  in 
miserable  hutts,  for  their  tents  were  lost  at  the  Boyne.  Nor 
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are  any  of  them,  except  the  Collonels,  suffered  to  come  within 
the  walls. 

•  T^C  e™my  ^iave  a  body  of  Horse,  which  may  be  3,000 
111  J  o  1,  Said  they  are  marcht  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
and  Cononel  Sheldon  towards  Loghreagh,  twelve  miles  east- 
warci  of  Gallway,  where  they  were  to  meet  with  Collonel 
Sarsheld,  and  with  purpose  (as  the  deserters  tell  us)  to  goe 
by  Athlone  into  Leinster,  and  there  ravage  all  towards  Dublin. 

.  laam  they  have  in  severall  countryes,  by  severest  orders 
stirred  up  the  whole  Irish  nation  to  assemble  as  they  have 
done,  burning  townes,  and  destroying  houses,  and  all  the 
scattered  Protestants  that  opposed  them,  nay,  all  who  will 
not  actually  joyn  with  them,  which  they  require. 

“  Just  now  we  have  tideings  that  the  Earle  of  Clancarthy, 
and  Collonel  Mac  Elligot,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men,  were 
ranging  in  the  county  of  Corke,  at  this  rate,  and  that  they 
were  near  Lismore,  the  Earle  of  Burlington’s  great  house, 
which  could  hardly  escape.  All  these  different  swarmes  of 
rovers  and  flying  partyes  of  the  enemy,  mixt  of  souldiers 
and  Raporees,  seem  yet  to  move  under  one  comon  designe 
of  drawing  us  from  the  seege  of  this  place,  or  to  weaken  us 
soe  by  detachments,  as  to  make  it  a  winters  worke.  They 
also  encourage  themselves  by  a  comon  report  that  there 
are  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  French  men  expected  in  a 
great  fleet  who  are  to  goe  up  our  chanell,  and  burne  Dublin 
etc  : — 

“  When  the  French  left  Limrick  they  sent  downe  to  one 
of  their  ships  a  boat  soe  overladen  with  their  wealth,  that  all 
was  cast  away,  and  twenty  two  men  drowned,  whereof  many 
were  officers.  All  the  French  Paymasters’  cash  was  there, 
all  the  money  and  plate  of  Count  Lausun  and  every  other 
private  man,  and  some  say  a  great  cash  belonging  to  King 
James,  soe  that  the  losse  is  variously  computed  from  fifty 
to  ninety  thousand  pound  sterling. 

“  At  that  time  near  forty  ships  went  about  to  Gallway, 
whereof  twelve  or  fourteen  were  men  of  war,  from  thirty 
to  forty  guns,  comanded  by  Forant,  a  Dutchman  and  a 
Protestant.  And  many  of  the  merchant  men  had  from  ten 
to  twenty  four  guns.  I  had  it  yesterday  from  a  French  Major 
who  deserted,  that  when  he  left  them  two  days  before,  it 
was  reported  young  Du  Quesne  was  come  to  Gallway,  with  a 
squadron  of  about  eight  or  ten  ships  ;  and  that  Mounsieur 
D’Amphrevill  was  expected  with  fifteen  great  ones  every  day. 

“  I  name  to  your  Lordshipp  what  is  reported  to  us.  But 
from  Cork  we  have  it,  that  Mounsieur  D’Amphrevill  was  the 
5th  instant  at  Kinsale,  with  onely  four  ships  and  four  tenders. 
That  he  stopt  but  a  tide,  and  then  set  sayle  for  Limerick.  In 
this  river  no  ships  have  been  seen  for  many  days  till  on  the 
12th  there  appeared  at  Scattery,  some  leagues  within  the 
Shanon,  seven  men  of  war,  and  a  wheat  ship  of  250  tuns, 
where  hearing  how  things  stood  at  Limerick,  they  steered 
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the  next  day  towards  Gallway.  The  boatman  wdio  gives 
this  account  says  the  seven  ships  were  the  biggest  he  ever  saw 
in  his  life. 

“  Our  Army  for  want  of  pay,  make  strange  destruction 
round  us,  there  being  no  distinction  between  Protestant 
and  Papist,  as  to  plunder  and  ill  usage.  The  next  calamity 
to  the  poor  scattered  Protestants  is  the  want  of  armes  and 
amunition,  for  if  they  had  any  thing  but  their  hands,  they 
could  deale  well  enough  with  this  sort  of  foe,  and  perhaps 
in  many  things  doe  better  then  those  of  the  standing  army. 
Certainly  if  our  merchants  came  here  with  armes  and  amunition 
at  this  time,  it  would  prove  an  East  India  voyage  unto  them. 

“  Our  victory  at  the  Boyne  was  not  dear  to  the  enemy, 
as  to  the  loss  of  men,  and  I  fear  that  without  some  terrible 
carriage  fall  somewhere  on  them,  they  will  not  be  humbled. 

“  The  rivers  in  this  country  have  not  been  soe  low  in  the 
memory  of  man  ;  by  which  your  Lordshipp  will  know  the 
unaccustomed  good  weather  we  have  had.  We  heartily 
pray  it  may  not  leave  us,  till  we  have  done  this  work.’  ’  Signed. 
5  pp. 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  18.  Camp  before  Lymrick. — “  Till  last  night 
the  army  has  layne  still  before  Lymrick,  but  then  the  trenches 
were  opned,  by  the  English  and  Dutch  on  the  right,  and  the 
Danes  on  the  left.  The  former  have  carryd  on  their  approaches 
within  pistoll  shot  of  the  counterscarp,  but  the  ground  being 
rocky  have  not  been  able  to  make  them  deep,  so  that  at  present 
they  are  not  so  secure  as  the  Danes,  wrho  have  fallen  upon 
better  ground,  and  have  entrenched  themselves  very  safe. 
Two  little  redoubts  the  Irish  had  made  were  taken  and  are  still 
kept,  and  at  this  moment  our  batteries  are  fireing  upon  them, 
tho’  not  with  so  good  effect  as  could  be  wishd,  since  our  six 
four  and  twenty  pounders  are  not  yet  come  from  Carick, 
and  we  find  the  want  of  those  guns  that  Sarsfeild  disabled. 
One  thing  is  pretty  strange,  that  tho’  the  trenches  were  carry’d 
1,200  yards,  we  have  lost  but  one  man,  and  there  are  not 
above  twelve  wounded.  The  Rapories  under  my  Lord 
Clancarty,  have  burnt  Tallagh  in  the  county  of  Corke,  and  as 
the  last  advices  say  are  retird  towards  the  towne  of  that 
name.  On  Thursday  Collonel  Sarsfeild  repass’d  the  Shannon 
at  Portumney,  and  drove  along  with  him  those  draught 
horses  which  he  tooke  of  ours.  Yesterday  he  was  with  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  Dominick  Sheldon  at  Loughreah,  within 
twelve  miles  of  Gallway,  with  most  of  their  horse  and  dragoones, 
who  are  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  and  inclinable  to 
separate,  if  we  may  beleive  five  trumpetters  that  came  from 
them  this  morning  and  the  last  night.  ’Tis  now  confirm’d 
from  all  hands  that  above  30,000  pounds  of  King  James’, 
and  a  very  great  quantity  of  money  belonging  to  Count 
Lausun,  my  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  severall  others,  together 
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with  their  best  goods  were  cast  away  in  the  river,  some  time 
betore  we  came  hither.  My  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  the  Count 
are  gone  to  Galway,  where  the  French  are  still  kept  under 
the  walls.”  2  pp. 

The  Elector  oe  Brandenburg. 

1690,  Aug.  18,  19. — Papers  of  these  dates  forwarded  by  Prince 
Waldeck  to  the  Queen,  and  given  by  her  to  Lord  Nottingham 
on  September  3. 

1.  Reasons  presented  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
the  Generals  of  Spain  and  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces, 
for  preferring  that  the  camp  of  the  Allies  should  be  at  Enghien] 
rather  than  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lombeck. — Halle,  Aug.  18-28, 
1690.  Copy.  French.  6J  pp. 

_  2.  Reply  of  the  Generals  of  the  States,  gratefully  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Elector’s  great  services,  but  combating  his 
preference  for  a  camp  at  Enghien,  and  giving  their  reasons 
for  desiring  that  it  should  be  at  Lombeck.— Lombeck, 
Aug.  19-29,  1690.  Copy.  French.  9|  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  Aug.  19.  Whitehall. — “  I  have  sent  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  the  project  of  a  defensive  alliance  between  your 
Majesty,  the  States  and  the  King  of  Denmark  which  I  received 
from  Mr,  Moleswurth.  This  differs  in  some  things  from  that 
which  was  concerted  here  with  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  and 
there  are  two  additions  to  it  which  I  conceive  your  Majesty 
will  not  approve,  for  by  one  of  them  your  Majesty  will  be 
obliged  to  promote  the  toll  at  Glucksted,  which  may  be  very 
burdensom  to  your  merchants,  and  tho  your  Majesty  should 
think  fitt  in  this  conjuncture  to  acquiesce  and  suffer  it,  yet  you 
will  not  bind  yourselfe  by  a  treaty  to  procure  such  an 
imposition,  and  the  other  additional  article  wholly  overthrows 
your  treaty  with  the  States  for  prohibiting  trade  with  France. 

“  And  indeed  the  whole  treaty  (even  without  these  new 
demands)  seems  in  the  present  circumstances  to  be  of  no 
advantage  but  only  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Mr.  Hop 
(to  whom  I  have  shewn  all  the  papers  relating  to  it)  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  thinks  it  more  adviseable  to  lay  aside  this 
at  least  for  the  present  and  to  frame  a  new  project  of  an 
offensive  league  by  which  Denmark  may  be  engaged  imme- 
diatly  in  a  a  warr  with  France  and  to  which  that  king  is  already 
disposed,  as  the  Emperor  acquaints  your  Ma  jesty  by  his  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Hofman  and  have  enclosed  to 
Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

“  But  seeing  that  this  proposition  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  the  Emperor  depends  upon  subsidies  from  your  Majesty 
and  that  an  offensive  league  obliges  your  Majesty  to  assist 
that  King  against  all  that  he  shall  attack  and  that  in  confidence 
of  this  support  he  may  be  induced  to  make  some  attempt 
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upon  his  neighbours  to  the  advantage  of  himself e  and  not  of 
the  allys,  I  humbly  offer  to  your  Majesty’s  consideration 
whether  it  will  not  be  more  beneficial  to  treat  with  the  King 
of  Denmark  upon  the  proposall  he  made  the  last  year  to  your 
Majesty  for  the  sending  of  16,000  men  into  Flanders  for  700,000 
crowns  per  annum  from  your  Ma  jesty  and  the  Allies,  of  which 
summ  Mr.  Hop  tells  me  that  he  beleives  there  will  be  made  a 
considerable  abatement,  and  if  the  proportions  thereof  could 
be  adjusted  between  your  Majesty  and  your  allies  and  that 
the  addition  of  this  army  would  not  occasion  the  lessening 
the  next  year  the  numbers  of  the  troops  now  on  foot,  your 
Majesty  might  dispose  of  these  Danish  forces  to  the  best 
advantage  and  the  publick  service  would  not  be  disappointed 
(as  it  has  been  this  year)  by  the  uncertain  march  of  the 
confederates  in  the  warr  ;  so  that  if  the  project  of  a  defensive 
alliance  were  altered  in  some  articles  and  made  agreeable 
to  these  measures  and  the  commerce  with  France  regulated, 
I  presume  it  would  be  more  usefull  to  the  common  interest, 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  give  less 
umbrage  to  the  King  of  Sueden  then  an  offensive  alliance. 

“  But  I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty’s  pardon  if  I  seem  to  give 
any  opinion  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  for  I  intended  only  to 
remind  your  Majesty  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  relate  to  it, 
that  thereupon  I  might  receive  your  pleasure  and  obey  it. 

“  Monsieur  Hofman  has  given  me  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  into  which 
your  Majesty  is  desired  to  enter,  but  he  brought  no  letter 
from  the  Emperor  to  this  purpose,  which  I  suppose  is  usuall 
in  form.  I  have  formerly  writt  to  Mr.  Cox  to  tell  the  Count 
de  Gouvon  that  your  Majesty  would  take  the  same  measures 
with  Savoy  as  to  an  alliance  as  the  House  of  Austria  had  done, 
with  an  addition  of  such  security  for  the  Vandois  as  was 
proposed  in  the  project  between  the  protestant  cantons  and 
that  Duke. 

“  He  also  shewed  me  an  order  to  him  from  the  Emperor 
to  pray  your  Majesty  to  direct  that  the  money  you  intended 
for  the  Vandois  should  be  sent  to  them  through  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  one  half  of  this  summ  being  already 
paid  and  great  part  of  the  rest  anticipated  by  bills  drawn 
upon  Monsieur  Clignett,  I  presume  there  will  need  no  other 
answer  then  what  I  have  already  given  to  Mr.  Hofman,  that 
this  matter  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  method  could  not 
now  be  well  changed.”  2  pp.  Letter  Book  /,  p.  66. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  19. — “I  received  yours  of  the  10th  last  night, 
which  was  expected  with  great  impatience,  but  the  good  news 
it  brought  made  a  sufficient  recompense.” 

A  ship  with  meal  sailed  from  Bristol  on  the  12th  for 
Waterford,  and  another  is  ready  and  ordered  to  go,  even 
without  convoy.  Each  has  ten  days  provision  for  the  army, 
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and  another  with  the  same  amount  is  to  be  sent  from  Bristol 
and  yet  another  from  Chester. 

I  send  enclosed  the  project  for  a  treaty  received  from 
Mr.  Moles  worth,  and  his  letter,  to  lay  before  the  King.  The 
account  which  M.  Leyonberg  gives  of  the  Swedes  ships  I  send 
also,  “but  he  must  answere  and  not  I  for  what  is  there  asserted.” 
1  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  68. 

Lord  Dursley  to  [the  Earl  of  Nottingham]. 

1690,  Aug.  19-29.  The  Hague.— Extracts  from  his  letter 
of  this  date,  the  original  of  which  is  in  S.P.  Holland  CCXXII. 

1  p. 


Informations  concerning  William  Nurse. 

1690,  Aug.  19. — Thomas  West,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  gent., 
says  that  being  in  company  with  Mr.  William  Nurse,  together 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Eyres  of  the  Exchequer  office,  at  the  Horn  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,  about  the  beginning  of  July  last,  the  said  Mr.  Nurse 
said  he  had.  seen  7,000  louis  d’or  in  some  person’s  hands, 
but  did  not  mention  his  name.  Signed.  A  p. 

Also, 

Like  information  by  Thomas  Taylor,  of  St.  Anne,  Black- 
friars,  scrivener.  Signed.  f  p. 

Also, 

Like  information  by  Edward  Bagshaw,  clerk  in  the  Six 
Clerks’  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  but  adding  that 
Mr.  Nurse  had  several  times  since  denied  that  he  ever 
saw  that  or  any  such  sum..  1  p. 

All  sworn  before  Richard  Warre,  on  the  above  date. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Evertsen. 

1690,  Aug.  20.  Whitehall. — Desiring  him  to  send  what 
Dutch  ships  are  ready  to  join  the  English  fleet,  which  has 
orders  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  Spithead,  on  a  service  requiring 
immediate  despatch.  1  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  93. 

The  Same  to  Edward  Harris,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Jersey. 

1690,  Aug.  21.  Whitehall. — The  bearer  is  one  whom  I 
am  sending  to  France  to  give  me  an  account  of  proceedings 
there  from  time  to  time.  “  This  is  an  affaire,  as  you  will 
easily  imagine,  that  requires  the  utmost  secrecy,  both  for 
the  safety  of  this  man,  who  exposes  himself e,  and  for  the 
service  of  their  Majesties,  and  I  desire  you  to  concert  with 
him  the  method  of  sending  his  letters.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty 
commands  me  to  tell  you  that  if  you  can  find  any  persons 
that  you  can  trust,  who  use  the  trade  of  France,  as  ’tis  certain 
there  are  too  many  at  Jersey  notwithstanding  all  the  care  you 
can  take  to  prevent  it,  you  may  connive  at  the  going  and  coming 
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of  such  a  boate,  if  the  master  will  undertake  to  bring  such 
letters  as  shall  be  put  into  his  hands.  But  this  must  be 
managed  with  great  caution,  that  too  frequent  returnes  may 
not  give  occasion  of  jealousy  in  France  or  observation  in 
Jersey,”  or  any  greater  trade  with  France  than  is  necessary. 
If  you  are  at  any  charges,  I  will  see  you  re-imbursed.  1  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  95. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  21. — Last  night  I  received  yours  of  the  14th 
and  dispatched  his  Majesty’s  orders  to  Sir  Clo.  Shovell  at 
Plymouth,  acquainting  him  also  with  the  need  of  an  immediate 
despatch  of  the  provision  ships.  I  likewise  gave  notice  to 
Mr.  Henley  of  the  Sapphire  and  Europe  coming  to  Milford, 
and  wrote  to  Admiral  Evertse  to  desire  him  to  send  away  the 
Dutch  ships  to  join  the  English  fleet  in  the  Downs.  It  is 
ordered  to  Spithead,  and  the  troops  are  directed  to  march 
to  Portsmouth  to  be  embarked.  Sir  John  Lowther  has 
despatched  the  25,000h  “We  are  in  great  pain  to  know  what 
your  misfortune  is  that  befell  the  Artillery,  of  which  the 
messenger  tells  us  something,  but  we  know  not  what  to  make 
of  his  report.” 

I  send  you,  by  request,  the  case  of  one  Jones  ;  “as  far  as 
it  is  true  and  just  I  know  you  will  favour  it,  and  I  have  no 
more  to  say  about  it.”  \  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  69. 

Admiral  Evertsen  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  [21— ]31.  Hollandia,  by  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore. 
Hopes ,  in  pursuance  of  her  Majesty’s  commands,  to  sail 
on  the  morrow  for  Spithead  with  the  ships  which  are  ready, 
leaving  Vice-Admiral  Callenberg  to  put  the  others  into  a 
condition  to  follow  as  quickly  as  possible.  Signed.  Dutch. 

1  p. 

Also, 

English  translation  of  the  same. 

Newsletter. 

1690,  Aug.  21.  Camp  before  Lymrick. — “  Till  yesterday  we 
lay  pretty  quiet  in  our  trenches,  except  that  on  the  18th 
at  night  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  Fort  of  the  enemy’s 
that  was  near  the  counterscarp,  which  proved  unsuccessfull 
by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  our  men’s  being 
unacquainted  with  the  ground  where  the  approach  was  to 
be.  The  19th  was  spent  in  securing  the  trenches,  which 
before  were  not  so  deep  as  was  necessary,  and  yesterday, 
the  20th  the  resolution  was  taken  again  to  attack  that  Fort, 
which  the  confusion  that  hapnecl  among  our  men  in  the 
night  prevented  our  being  masters  of  before.  To  avoyd 
the  like  disorder  his  Majesty  directed  the  Guards  to  be  relieved 
in  the  afternoon,  that  those  who  mounted  might  know  the 
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ground  they  were  to  defend  or  gain  ;  and  accordingly  on 
the  19th,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Major  General  Tetteau, 
Sir  J.  Hanmor  and  Brigadier  la  Meloniere  went  on,  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  with  a  Battallion  of  the  Blew  Guards, 
the  Regiments  of  Meath,  Lisburn,  Cutz,  Belcassell  and  two 
of  the  Danes,  and  finished  a  battery  of  three  peices  of  cannon 
of  twenty  four  lbs.  within  a  little  of  the  Fort,  and  played  upon 
it  from  thence  great  part  of  the  20th  in  the  morning,  to  make 
it  more  easy  for  our  men  to  gett  over.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  assault  was  begun  by  six  score  Granadiers, 
commanded  by  four  captaines,  who  advanced  from  the 
trenches  to  the  fort,  near  seven  score  paces,  and  received  the 
enemy’s  fire  from  the  counterscarp  and  Fort,  still  reserving 
their  own  till  they  came  near  enough  to  make  it  certainly 
take  place.  Collonel  Belcassell  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
these  men.  By  that  time  they  were  advanced  to  the  outside 
of  the  Fort,  and  clapping  a  ladder  against  it,  immediately 
gott  up,  and  was  followed  by  the  Granadiers,  who  leaped 
in  after  him,  and  killed  sixty  of  the  defendants  that  could 
not  escape,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  and 
took  one  of  the  three  captains  that  commanded  there,  prisoner. 
All  this  while  the  enemy  fired  incessantly  from  the  walls  and 
counterscarp,  but  by  the  help  of  fascines  our  men  covered 
themselves  in  a  little  while  from  the  shott  ;  and  our  batteries 
playing  at  the  same  time  made  them  retire  from  that  part 
of  the  wall,  which  in  a  manner  hung  over  them.  They  found 
in  this  Fort  some  bombs  that  the  Irish  had  buryed,  but  had 
not  time  to  sett  fire  to  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  action  a 
good  quantity  of  powder  blew  up  in  their  battery,  just  by, 
which  stop’cl  their  firing  from  thence  upon  the  flank  of  our 
men  for  some  hours.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  they  made 
a  sally  from  the  town,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  upon  which  a 
detachment  under  the  command  of  Collonel  Boncour  and 
Lieutenant  Collonel  Windham  advanced  within  less  than 
carbine  shott  of  the  wall  to  sustain  the  regiment  of  Belcassell  ; 
and  the  regiment  of  Groben  did  the  same,  who  were  just 
then  come  into  the  trenches,  it  being  the  hour  for  relieving 
the  Guards.  The  enemy’s  horse,  commanded  as  we  are  told, 
by  Collonel  Henry  Lutterel,  kept  close  under  the  town  wall, 
so  that  ours  could  not  charge  them  by  reason  of  a  ditch  that 
was  between  ;  but  the  foot,  that  were  posted  with  a  bank 
before  them,  soon  forced  them  to  go  back  a  little  faster  than 
they  came  out.  All  this  while,  our  horse  was  open  to  the 
fire  that  was  made  from  the  walls  and  counterscarp,  and 
suffered  very  severely.  Collonel  Boncour  was  wounded, 
and  so  was  Collonel  Nienhause  who  came  after  to  the  head  of 
them,  and  Lieutenant  Collonel  Windham,  who  brought  them  off, 
had  his  horse  shott  under  him,  himself  only  and  one  more 
escaping  unwounded  of  seven  officers  of  the  regiment  of 
Bierly,  that  went  upon  this  service.  The  regiment  of 
Schonberg  behav’d  themselves  very  bravely,  and  of  the  Earl 
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of  Oxford’s  twenty  one  men,  not  one  came  off  but  was  either 
hurt  himself  or  had  his  horse  wounded,  and  Captain  Lucy, 
who  commanded  them,  was  shot  thorough  the  head  with  a 
musquett-ball.  At  two  this  morning  they  made  great  fire 
from  the  walls  and  glasces  of  the  counterscarp,  but  our  men  in 
the  trenches  were  ordered  upon  pain  of  death  to  keep  theirs, 
for  fear  of  a  sally,  and  some  plattons  of  shott  advancing 
towards  the  enemy  that  was  drawn  out,  oblig’d  them  soon  to 
retire,  so  that  the  workmen  have  continued  their  trenches  to 
the  Fort,  and  from  thence  to  a  bog  which  secures  them  intirely 
from  any  sally  the  town  can  make,  and  by  four  this  afternoon 
a  battery  will  be  finished  very  near  the  wall.  [ Enclosed  in 
Dr.  Clarke’s  letter  of  the  22nd.'] 


Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  22.  Camp  before  Lymrick. — I  send  you  the 
news  of  this  place  in  the  paper  which  comes  along  with  this, 
and  have  nothing  to  add  but  that  the  battery  there  mentioned 
is  finished,  and  plays  with  good  effect  upon  a  tower  that  did 
us  considerable  mischief.  Several  of  our  great  guns  are  come 
from  Waterford  and  to-morrow  we  expect  the  whole  train, 
but  whether  we  shall  need  them  for  the  town  on  this  side  the 
water  is  a  question,  as  some  who  have  come  over  from  the 
enemy  assure  us  “  that  they  are  breaking  downe  the  bridge 
between  the  townes  and  building  a  little  fort  by  the  water¬ 
side,  which  lookes  as  if  they  design’d  to  retreat  to  th’  other 
side.”  1  v. 


The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 


1690,  Aug.  22.  Whitehall. — This  evening  the  Committee 
met  and  the  resolutions  (for  which  orders  will  be  despatched 
this  night)  are  : — 

T  That  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  should  stay  at  Plymouth 
till  5  men  of  war  and  5  fireships  shall  join  him,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Shannon. 


The  reason  of  this  is  that  his  squadron  is  too  weak  for  the 
service  designed. 

2.  Six  men  of  war  more  are  ordered  to  him  at  Plymouth 
and  it  he  be  sailed,  they  are  to  follow  him  to  the  Shannon. 
Likewise,  if  lie  be  sailed  before  the  first  order  reaches  him, 
those  ten  ships  are  to  go  with  these  other  six  ;  so  that  the 
whole  squadron  will  consist  of  22  men  of  war  and  6  fireships. 
1  told  you  that  Sir  C.  Shovell  was  directed  to  order  some  men 
of  war  to  see  the  provision  ships  safe  to  Waterford  ;  and  lest 
this  order  might  not  reach  him  the  like  will  be  given  to  these 
additional  ships. 

Sir  H.  Goodrich  has  written  to  Plymouth  that  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  taken  out  of  the  ship  there  is  to  be  put  back  with  all 
speed  and  if  she  can  be  ready,  the  men  of  war  are  to  convoy 
her  to  Waterford,  but  they  are  not  to  stay  for  her. 
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I  presume  the  whole  fleet  will  quickly  sail,  only  I  fear  some 
of  the  Dutch  are  not  ready.  I  shall  know  from  Admiral 
Evertse  to-morrow  what  he  will  leave  here,  with  Vice-Admiral 
Calenburgh,  to  get  dispatched  and  to  follow  the  fleet.  H  pv. 
Letter  Book  I,  p.  70. 

Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  oe  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  22.  Siege  of  Limerick. — Yours  of  the  9th  and 
12th  came  together  on  the  19th.  “  But  now  as  to  our  buisness 

here.  Tho’  his  Majestye  came  near  Limerick  on  the 
9th  instant,  yet  as  I  have  already  told  your  Lordshipp,  we 
began  not,  from  the  accidents  that  fell  out,  to  be  in  earnest 
with  the  seige,  till  on  Sunday  the  17th.  Nor  was  it  very 
safe  rashly  to  enterprize  where  a  garrison  consists  of  12,000 
men,  the  Governor,  Mounsieur  Boisloe  a  skillfull  commander, 
the  generality  of  the  Irish  officers  resolute  and  brave  enough, 
the  citty  by  its  walls  and  situation  very  strong,  and  many  out¬ 
works  very  skillfully  made. 

“  On  the  17th  at  night  we  took  two  redoubts  that  were 
opposite  to  our  attack,  and  opened  a  trench  of  above  300  paces 
long  ;  we  had  about  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  that  night  was  comanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
two  Major-Generalls,  Kirke  and  Tetto,  Sir  Henry  Bellasis 
as  Brigadier.  On  Munday  night  the  18th,  Lieutenant-General 
Duglas,  Lord  Sydny,  and  Count  Nassau  as  Major-Generalls, 
and  Brigadier  Stewart  came  on.  Their  intention  was  to 
take  the  great  redoubt  from  the  enemy,  which  lay  at  the 
right  hand  of  our  trenches,  but  they  found  it  soe  high,  soe 
strong,  and  so  impossible  to  be  carryed,  till  shaken  by  our 
cannon,  that  they  desisted  from  this  enterprize.  They 
applyed  themselves  to  drive  up  one  of  our  trenches  towards 
it,  also  to  mend  those  which  before  were  made,  and  to  raise 
a  battery  for  four  guns,  in  order  to  shake  or  shatter  the  said 
redoubt. 

“  On  Tuesday  night  the  19th,  the  Prince  of  Wirtenberg, 
Kirk  etc.  came  on  again,  and  their  buisness  onely  was  to 
make  preparation  to  attack  the  said  redoubt  by  day-light, 
for  the  kill’d  and  wounded  being  the  night  before  about 
twenty  five,  were  perhaps  more  from  our  own  shott  than  the 
enemyes. 

“  Upon  Wensday  the  20th  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
his  Majestye  and  all  of  us  goeing  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
we  saw  this  great  redoubt  attack’d.  There  were  fifty  detached 
Granadeers  with  a  captain  for  the  right  side,  the  like  number 
for  the  left,  the  like  number  to  support  each  of  these,  also 
200  Eusileers,  together  with  a  batallion  of  600  foot,  led  on 
by  Collonel  Belcashell  (who  succeeds  in  the  regiment  of 
Callimote*).  They  had  some  ladders  with  them,  but  found 
much  more  use  by  the  many  turnpikes  which  they  carried, 

*  Pierre,  Comte  de  Caillemotte,  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny, 
slain  at  the  Boyne. 
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and  wherewith  they  surrounded  the  ramparts.  They  did 
most  bravely  endure  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  their  approach, 
and  by  these  engines  presently  climb’d  over,  and  with  a  shout 
fell  to  executing  of  those  within.  They  were  150  chosen 
men,  and  of  very  large  stature,  besides  three  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  three  ensigns  and  twelve  serjeants,  forty  two  of 
them,  and  two  captains  were  kill’d  in  the  place,  and  a  captain 
taken  prisoner,  besides  many  more  slain  in  their  flight.  They 
had  within  five  large  bombs,  whereof  they  had  onely  fired 
two,  and  by  a  splinter  of  one,  Collonel  Belcastles  who  (they 
say)  first  entered,  and  perform’d  brave  things,  had  his  leg 
soe  shattered,  that  tis  much  feared  he  will  dye.  Our  men 
lost  no  time  to  carry  faggotts,  and  make  the  place  tenable 
towards  the  towne,  as  expecting,  according  to  the  methods 
of  Avar,  a  speedy  sally  to  regain  it.  Accordingly  in  about 
two  hours  after,  the  enemy  came  forth  with  three  batalhons 
of  1,800  men,  and  three  squadrons  of  horse,  which  might  be  near 
200.  Two  of  the  battalions  came  up  very  briskly  towards 
the  redoubt,  and  their  horse  also  made  a  very  brave  onset. 
But  our  fire  from  all  quarters  was  so  hot  upon  the  foot,  and 
our  detachment  of  250  horse,  led  on  by  old  Collonel  Boncourt, 
did  soe  furiously  repell  them,  that  they  Avere  driven  back  to 
the  towne.  Our  horse  remained  even  at  the  very  counterscarp 
for  above  an  hour  expecting  a  neAv  sally,  in  which  time  being 
under  all  their  fire  from  the  walls,  fifty  of  our  brave  horsemen 
dropt,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  officers  either  killd 
or  wounded,  soe  as  few  will  escape.  Old  Boncourt  of  sixty 
eight  years  had  five  wounds,  tho  but  one  of  them  considerable. 
Of  our  foot  we  lost  this  day  about  one  hundred,  besides  the 
wounded  ;  as  also  tAventy  five  officers  Avounded  or  kill’d, 
but  many  of  these  officers  are  Reformadoes.  And  every  of  the 
different  nations  strove  to  outvye  each  other  in  gallantry. 
.Doubtless  the  enemy  must  be  coiiAdnct,  there  is  no  Avith- 
standing  our  men  where  Ave  can  come  at  them,  and  yet,  to 
to  give  them  their  due,  they  have  much  outdone  our  expecta¬ 
tion.  It  was  in  an  hour  after  this  repulse  that  two  battalions 
of  foot  came  forth  to  a  second  sally,  but  Avere  soe  disheartned 
by  our  great  and  small  shot,  that  notwithstanding  their  officers 
forced  and  beat  them  to  goe  on,  yet  they  would  not  advance 
into  danger. 

“On  Wensday  night,  Lieutenant  General  Duglas,  Collonel 
Kirk  etc.  came  on.  They  made  a  comunication  from  our 
trenches  to  our  said  great  redoubt,  which  may  be  distant 
from  the  enemyes  counterscarp  about  150  paces.  They  also 
made  near  thereto  a  place  of  armes,  and  raised  a  battery  for 
four  of  our  twenty  four  pounders  to  beat  doAvn  the  defences 
of  the  great  wall.  They  farther  carryed  downe  a  trench  of 
two  hundred  paces  to  the  bog  on  the  right  hand  below,  crossing 
herein  the  two  high  wayes  by  which  the  horse  could  onely 
sally,  soe  as  now  our  condition  is  secure  against  any  sallyes 
from  horse  or  foot.  There  were  killed  and  wounded  this 
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night  about  fourteen  men.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday 
the  21st,  our  said  battery  began  at  five  of  the  clock,  and  hath 
already  soe  torne  one  of  the  high  towers  on  the  walk ,  which 
much  incomoded  us,  that  we  may  expect  to  have  it  levelled 
this  night. 

“  The  same  Thursday  night,  the  Prince  of  Wirtenberg, 
Lord  Sydny  etc.  came  on.  They  mended  all  the  Avorks  which 
were  before  imperfect.  They  raised  two  redoubts  on  the 
right  and  left  of  that  great  one  which  we  had  gain’d,  and 
which  are  made  to  secure  our  trenches.  They  also  raised  a 
battery  for  twelve  guns  of  18  and  24  pounders,  which  are  to 
play  directly  on  the  great  wall,  which  is  distant  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces.  These  guns  will  be  at  work  early 
to-morrow  morning,  and  these  will  facilitate  our  attack  of 
the  counterscarp,  which  by  computation  of  the  military  men, 
we  may  in  two  days  attempt.  We  had  this  last  night  but 
ten  men  killed  and  Avounded,  and  in  the  Avorking  of  our  trenches 
and  the  preparation  of  our  batteryes  even  by  day  light,  our 
men  are  strangely  preservd  by  an  invention  of  woolbags, 
which  are  planted  like  palizadoes  before  those  who  worke, 
and  are  musket  proof.  These  are  made  by  one  Mesters  a 
Dutchman  wTho  is  comptroller  of  our  Artillery,  an  excellent 
artist,  and  Avere  never  made  use  of  before,  unless  at  the  seige 
of  Bon. 

“  Haveing  written  thus  far,  at  five  of  the  clock  Ave  heard 
a  great  shout  from  the  hill,  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
tower  is  already  fallen  doAAme.  And  I  heare  there  is  good 
progress  already  made  towards  the  dissabling  of  another. 
Hitherto  our  men  have  had  fatigue  enough,  yet  little  sickness, 
excellent  weather,  undaunted  courage,  and  very  few 
deserters.”  Signed.  6  pp. 

Sir  Cloudisly  Shovell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  22.  Monck. — I  have  received  your  Lordship’s 
of  the  20th,  and  one  to  the  same  tenor  from  Sir  Robert  SoutliAvell 
and  am  making  all  possible  despatch. 

“  When  we  com  heither  we  were  all  without  provision,  more 
espetiall  bear,  for  want  of  which  we  shall  not  be  reedy  to  saile 
till  Munday,  by  which  time  I  hope  the  ships  designed  from  our 
fleet  Avill  joyne  us,  for  I  am  sure  our  apearance  in  those  parts 
will  be  great  discorragement  to  the  enemy,  provided  Ave  com 
there  superiour  to  the  French,”  but  whether  the  ships  come 
or  not,  I  aauII  Avitli  all  expedition  put  his  Majesty’s  orders 
in  execution.  Holograph.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell. 

1690,  Aug.  22. — Sending  copy  of  his  last  orders,  and  desiring 
him  to  take  with  him  any  ships  that  the  Admiralty  Commis¬ 
sioners  may  send  as  an  addition  to  his  squadron,  b  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  94. 
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Admiral  Evertsen  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  [Aug.  23-]Sept.  2.  Hollandia.  About  Sheerness.— 
Sends  a  list  of  the  ships  with  him,  and  also  of  those  which  will 
follow  in  two  or  three  days.  After  their  junction  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Almonde,  the  Dutch  ships  will  be  30  men  of  war. 
Signed.  Dutch.  1  p. 

Also, 

English  translation  of  the  same. 

Enclosing, 

List  of  the  13  men  of  war  and  2  fireships  sailing  with 
the  Admiral,  and  of  the  10  men  of  war  left  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Cullenberg.  2  pp. 

King  William  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Aug.  26.  Siege  of  Lymerick.— We  take  notice  by 
yours  that  Sir  Ralph  Dela valle  had  sent  into  the  Downs  seven 
Swedish  merchant-ships,  laden  with  naval  stores  that  were 
bound  for  France,  and  are  well  satisfied  that  nothing  be  done 
in  the  matter  without  participation  with  the  States.  As 
regards  the  King  of  Sweden’s  answer  to  Mr.  Duncomb  concern¬ 
ing  their  commerce  with  France,  “  we  must  step  cautiously 
in  this  affaire  ;  but  considering  the  solemnity  of  our  prohibition, 
and  the  use  we  ourselves  may  have  of  these  navall  stores, 
as  also  that  the  subjects  of  Sweden  may  well  rest  satisfied 
if  they  but  find  their  price,  we  therefore  incline  to  the 
purchasing  of  them  all ;  and  shall  be  glad  if  by  this  issue 
any  good  advantage  may  be  made  at  the  Hague  in  that 
regulation  of  trade  which  is  there  intended.”  Signed  at  the 
top.  Sealed  with  the  royal  arms.  1  \  pp. 

Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Aug.  25.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — We  have  about 
thirty  pieces,  great  and  small  here,  and  have  thrown  many 
bombs,  carcasses  and  hot  bullets  into  the  town,  which  have 
several  times  set  fire  to  the  houses,  but  soon  put  out.  On 
Saturday  evening  a  magazine  of  hay  and  some  houses  were 
set  on  fire  and  not  quenched  for  as  many  hours.  “  His  Ma  jesty 
did  very  unwillingly  consent  to  this  expedient,  but  most  of 
the  officers  were  urgent  for  it,  as  the  only  way  to  expedite 
the  worke.” 

Yesterday  the  moon  changed,  and  the  day  held  up  fair, 
but  this  morning  “  it  began  to  pour  down  at  such  a  furious 
rate  that  some  of  the  trenches  have  been  two  foot  deep.  Should 
such  weather  hold,  it  would  make  all  things  impossible.  But 
the  wind  is  now  turned  about  north  east  and  the  evening  is 
quiet  and  clear,  and  the  sky  in  some  places  red,  and  we  are 
gott  near  enough  to  make  our  attack  upon  the  counterscarp 
to  morrow,  if  it  please  God  the  weather  hold  up.  Tis  this 
success  must  crown  all  we  have  hitherto  done,  and  we  should 
have  a  very  long  after  game  to  play  without  it.” 
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M.  d  Amfreville  is  at  Galway,  but  we  know  not  with  how 
many  ships  of  war.  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell  was  at  Plymouth 
about  the  15th  inst.,  so  the  messenger  to  Milford  will  not  find 
him.  We  heartily  wish  he  were  here.  The  Jersey  has  brought 
the  money  to  Waterford,  and  the  Mountjoy  has  brought  a 
good  stock  of  meal,  which  is  extremely  welcome.  The  enclosed 
is  from  Lord  Dover  for  his  brother,  Lord  Jermyn.  “He  is 
almost  weary  of  his  fife  to  be  kept  in  Ireland,  but  his  Majesty 
is  deaf  to  what  he  says.” 

His  Majesty  wishes  me  to  acquaint  you  that  he  approves 
entirely  what  the  Queen  has  ordered  as  to  the  squadron 
intended  for  this  coast.  My  Lord  Portland  has  just  heard 
from  Gallway  “  that  Monsr.  Foran  was  there  with  some 
St.  Malloes  ships  of  warr,  and  lately  Monsr.  d’  Amfreville  came 
with  seven  great  ones,  and  that  the  whole  make  eighteen 
men  of  warr,  but  what  fire  ships  he  knows  not.  That  it  was 
three  days  ago  that  d’Amfreville  told  Monsr.  de  Lausun  that 
he  came  for  him  and  the  French  troops,  and  if  they  would 
not  embarke  in  eight  days,  he  would  depart.”  Signed.  4  pp. 

Sir  R.  Sotjthwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  25. —  These  are  onely  a  few  words  to  your 
Lordshipp.  I  find  by  this  one  dayes  fierce  raine  a  strange 
damp  as  to  our  successe  among  many  of  the  chiefe  officers, 
and  that  our  army  must  draw  off  or  be  ruined  if  the  raine 
should  hold  ;  nay  that  it  would  be  a  great  taske  in  these 
deepe  wayes  to  gett  off  our  cannon.  Being  this  evening  alone 
with  his  Majesty  he  asked  me  in  his  darke  and  reserved  way 
what  men  of  warr  were  now  at  Waterford.  I  told  him  none 
was  there  now  but  the  Jersey,  that  had  newly  brought  in  the 
money.  He  then  asked  me  the  difference  of  the  postage 
from  Dublin  to  Chester,  and  from  Waterford  to  Bristoll. 
And  after  a  while,  he  sayd  he  therefore  asked,  as  thinking  to 
returne  for  England  by  this  way.  My  answer  was  that  I 
ever  proposed  in  my  thoughts  that  after  the  reduction  of 
Lymerick  he  would  goe  towards  Corke  and  Kinsale  and  from 
thence  embarque  ;  but  to  this  he  would  say  nothing.  He 
was  indeed  angry  at  the  ill  day,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
its  continuance.  If  it  please  God  to  favour  us  with  a  little 
more  sunshine  it  will  dispell  many  a  cloud.”  Holograph.  Seal 
of  arms.  2  pp. 

Sir  Cloudisly  Shovell  to  [the  Same]. 

1690,  Aug.  25.  Monch  in  Plymouth  Sound. — A  Portuguese 
ship  from  Limerick  having  been  brought  in,  “  they  informe 
that  before  they  departed  thence  our  army  had  beseidgecl 
the.  place,  and  had  raised  batteries  against  it.  .  .  .  The 
French  left  Limbrick  seme  time  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
and  the  well  people  marched  towards  Galloway,  and  their  sick 
and  infirme  were  putt  aboard  their  shipps.  .  .  .  The  reason 
(it  is  thought)  that  they  left  Limbrick  is  that  they  expected 
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to  be  beaten  out  of  Ireland,  and  Galloway  was  more  commo¬ 
dious  for  their  shipping  off  ;  for  ’twas  very  troublesome  to 
gett  from  Limbrick  aboard  ships,  with  an  army.”  The  French 
are  expecting  ships  from  France  to  bring  them  off.  Extract. 
Ip. 

Endorsed  in  pencil  as  “to  Lord  Nottingham.” 

Orders  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Aug.  25. — Requiring  him  to  repair  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  endeavour,  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  to  reduce 
Cork  and  Kinsale.  In  case  of  their  surrender,  he  is  to  place 
garrisons  there,  and  return  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  to 
England.  Draft  by  Nottingham.  1  p. 

Queen  Mary  to  the  Admirals. 

1690,  Aug.  26.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Instructions  to 
Admirals  Haddock,  Killigrew  and  Ashby.  As  soon  as  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  troops  are  embarked,  and  the 
Dutch  fleet  has  joined  them,  they  are  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Kinsale  or  Cork,  and  there  to  disembark  the 
troops  and  be  assistant  to  the  Earl  in  attacking  those  places 
in  the  best  manner  they  can,  without  unnecessarily  exposing 
or  endangering  the  fleet.  They  are,  from  thence,  to  send 
a  light  frigate  to  get  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet,  and  if  it 
has  gone  into  Brest,  are  to  use  their  discretion  whether  to 
send  home  the  great  ships.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  sailing 
ships  are  to  cruise  off  Scilly  or  where  they  may  best  observe 
the  motions  of  the  French  fleet,  and  if  they  attempt  to  come 
into  the  Channel,  the  Admirals,  upon  the  first  notice  thereof, 
are  to  take  on  board  such  of  the  marine  regiments  as  they 
have  landed,  return  into  the  English  Channel,  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  any  design  of  the  French  upon  the  coast  or  ports. 
If  thought  adviseable  by  the  Council  of  War,  they  are  to  give 
the  enemy  battle.  They  are  to  send  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  from  time  to  time,  and  has  soon  as  Lord  Marl¬ 
borough  is  re-imbarked  they  are  to  return  with  the  fleet  to 
Spithead.  Draft  by  Nottingham.  1  \pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  King. 

1690,  Aug,  26.  Whitehall. — This  morning  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  went  away  to  Portsmouth.  I  enclose  the 
Queen’s  orders  and  a  list  of  the  ships  for  this  expedition,  and  I 
have  written  to  Admiral  Evertse  to  send  me  an  order  for  Vice- 
Admiral  Callenburgh  to  follow  the  fleet  with  his  ships,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  the  Queen  shall  direct,  “  because  it  may 
be  convenient  to  keep  some  of  them  here  to  cruise  between 
Dunkirk  and  Portsmouth,  to  prevent  any  insult  from  the 
Dunkirkers.” 

As  the  season  will  not  permit  the  great  ships  to  remain  long 
abroad,  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  order  Sir  C.  Sho veil’s 
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squadron  to  join  the  fleet  as  soon  as  he  can  be  spared 
trom  his  present  service.  And  perhaps  you  may  think  it 
convenient  to  order  the  fourth  rate  ships  now  in  the  Irish 
sea  to  join  and  remain  with  the  fleet  in  this  expedition. 

The  letters  from  Paris  give  a  very  melancholy  relation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  M.  Catinat  has  sent  an 
express  to  say  “  that  he  had  entirely  routed  the  Duke’s  army, 
taken  nine  cannon  and  600  prisoners,  and  was  pursuing  the 
rest,  and  that  the  Duke  himselfe  had  hardly  escaped  to  Turin. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  gave  me  the  enclosed  paper  of  what 
he  proposed  to  be  done  upon  this  occasion,”  and  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  Dursley.  1  p.  Letter  Book  I,  p.  72. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  26. — I  desire  you,  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  learn 
the  King’s  pleasure  concerning  the  prisoners  at  Gaunt,  of 
whom  I  sent  you  a  list.  It  may  be  very  fit  to  exchange  them 
for  some  of  our  prisoners  in  France. 

I  should  be  glad  hkewise  to  receive  his  Majesty’s  orders 
concerning  the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  and  all  other  matters 
of  which  I  have  writ,  and  received  no  directions  upon  them, 
“  in  regard  I  am  much  prest  about  some  of  these  things,  and 
it  would  be  some  ease  to  me  to  be  able  to  give  the  partys  a 
final  answer.” 

A  ship  with  provisions  will  sail  to-morrow  from  Bristol 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Sir  C.  Shovell  has  sent  the 
provision  ships  under  convoy  from  Plymouth. 

“  Tis  now  a  fortnight  since  the  date  of  your  last  letter, 
and  we  are  very  impatient  to  hear  the  proceedings.”  1  p. 
Ibid.  p.  73. 


The  Same  to  Lord  Dursley. 

1690,  Aug.  26.  Whitehall. — Acquainting  him  with  some 
resolutions  taken  by  the  King,  which  are  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Pensioner,  but  not  made  public.  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovell, 
with  22  men  of  war  and  6  fireships  is  gone  to  the  Shannon 
to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Limerick  and  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
any  French  ships  there  or  at  Galway  ;  thereby  to  prevent 
the  retreat  of  Monsr.  Lauzun  and  his  troops. 

The  main  fleet,  consisting  of  42  capital  men  of  war  and 
10  fire-ships  (besides  3  or  4  already  in  the  Irish  Sea)  together 
with  17  Dutch  ships  are  ordered  to  Kinsale  and  Cork.  Lord 
Marlborough  with  five  thousand  men  besides  the  marine 
regiments  are  embarked  on  board  this  fleet  to  attack  those 
two  places,  “of  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  quickly 
be  master,  the  Kang  intending  to  send  some  horse  to  meet 
him  there.”  The  10  Dutch  ships  in  the  river  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Callenburgh  will  quickly  follow  the  fleet,  unless 
some  of  them  are  kept  to  prevent  any  insult  from  the 
Dunkirkers,  though  the  States  have  nine  frigates  designed 
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for  that  service,  and  his  lordship  may  speak  to  the  Pensioner 
“  that  they  may  keep  that  station.”  Endorsed  by  Nottingham 
“  Copy  of  part  of  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Dursley.”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Aug.  26. — I  send  your  Lordship,  open,  the  letter  to 
the  Admirals.  If  (as  is  not  likely)  the  French  fleet  returns 
into  the  Channel,  and  that  the  Admirals  re-embark  the  Marine 
regiments,  I  presume  you  will  not  stay  behind  with  your 
troops,  but  I  mention  it  again  as  the  Queen  commands  me 
to  tell  you  that  she  wishes  you  to  land  them  in  England,  “  least 
a  second  misfortune  should  befall  the  fleet.” 

I  have  written  to  Admiral  Evertsen  to  send  the  remaining 
Dutch  ships,  or  such  as  the  Queen  shall  direct,  to  join  the 
fleet.  We  have  no  letters  from  Ireland,  and  so  no  news  to 
send  you.  1  p.  Entry  Booh,  p.  96. 

The  Same  to  Admiral  Evertsen. 

1690,  Aug.  26. — Desiring  him  to  send  an  ordej  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Cullenburgh  to  join  the  fleet  with  such  ships  as  her 
Majesty  shall  direct.  She  may  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
some  to  cruise  between  Dunkirk  and  Portsmouth,  to  prevent 
any  insult  from  the  Dunkirkers.  %  p.  Ibid.  p.  97. 

Extract  of  letter  from  M.  Eckart  [Resident  at  Brussels]. 

1690,  [Aug.  27-]Sept.  6.  Brussels. — -The  armies  remain 
where  they  were.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  is  preparing 
bombs  and  carcases,  as  if  for  a  siege  or  bombardment.  We 
hear  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lost  1,000  men  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery  in  the  last  battle,  but  that  the  rout  was  nothing 
like  what  it  was  said  to  be,  as  the  troops  retired  without  further 
loss,  and  will  take  the  field  again  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  troops 
join  them.  The  Duke  has  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  minister 
at  the  Hague  that  this  unfortunate  affair  will  in  no  wise  change 
his  good  intentions  towards  the  common  cause,  although 
the  Pope  is  making  great  efforts  to  dispose  this  Prince  to 
an  agreement  with  France. 

The  Dauphin  has  repassed  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Elector  from  going  to  Mount  Royal.  French.  2  pp. 
Extract.  The  letter  is  in  S.P.  Flanders  LVI. 

[James  Grahme]  to  Lord  [Nottingham]. 

[1690,  Aug.  ?] — I  am  more  a  prisoner,  my  Lord,  then 
I  need,  fearing  you  may  command  me  and  I  out  of  the  way. 
Pray  let  me  know  when  I  am  to  see  your  Lordshippe.  I  care 
not  how  soon  for  many  reasons,  but  the  cheif  because  I  feare 
my  landlady  will  leave  me  to  my  selfe,  and  then  I  must  either 
remove  or  starve.  This  is  not  knowne  by  the  bearer  but  to 
be  sent  by  his  lady,  soe  pray  you  send  vour  answer  to  her. 

i  V ■ 
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[James  Grahme]  to  Lord  [Nottingham]. 

[1690,  Aug.  ?] — Sunday.  Praying  to  see  him  either  late 
that  evening  or  on  the  next  day. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

[1690,  Aug.  27.] — Wednesday  noon.  “  Our  friend  is  come 
to  towne  and  will  be  guided  by  you  how  she  may  see  you. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  of  consequence  it  be  not  long  deferred, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  you  should  not  come  to  her  house,  att 
least  not  in  your  owne  coach,  nor  till  it  is  darke.”  [This  and 
the  two  previous  letters  have  neither  signature  or  address,  hut 
are  in  Grahme' s  handwriting  and  this  one  is  endorsed  with  the 
date  by  Nottingham.'] 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  27.  Portchmouth. — “I  have  received  the  honor 
of  yours  of  the  26th,  in  which  you  lett  me  know  that  the  Queen 
thinkes  itt  necessarie  that  I  should  with  the  troopes  return 
in  case  the  French  com  into  the  Channel.  I  beg  your  lordship 
to  ashure  her  Majiste  that  whatever  she  shall  think  necessarie 
shall  always  be  obayed,  as  a  posative  comand  by  me. 

“  We  have  noe  nuse  of  the  fleet  which  I  very  much  wonder 
att,  the  wind  having  bene  soe  faire.  That  which  makes  me 
treble  your  lordshipe  with  this  flyeing  packett  is  to  lett  you 
know  that  a  good  number  of  Colonel  Beaumont’s  regiment 
are  deserted,  soe  that  I  think  itt  mought  be  for  her  Majistes 
service  to  send  down  with  all  exspedition  eight  companies 
of  the  forst  regiment  of  guardes,  soe  that  this  regiment  mought 
com  to  London  and  recrut.  I  must  alsoe  lett  you  know 
that  by  sickness  and  other  accedents  that  the  other  tow  regi¬ 
ments  that  cairn  from  Ireland  are  very  weak. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  here  this  three  or  four  days,  soe 
that  I  hope  you  will  have  the  good  nature  if  you  have  any 
nuse  to  lett  me  hear  from  you.”  Holograph.  2  pp.  [At 
this  time,  the  Earl  spelt  his  name  “  Marleborough.  ] 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1690,  [Aug.]  28.  “  Portchmouth.”— “  This  evening  the 

fleet  is  com  to  Spithead,  Sir  Richard  Haddoc  and  Mr.  Killegrew 
are  now  with  me  ;  I  think  itt  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordships 
with  what  thay  say,  soe  that  you  may  acquaint  her  Ma  jiste  with 
itt  ;  thay  tell  me  thay  very  much  aprehend  the  consequences 
of  the  greatt  shipes  goeing  in  this  season  for  the  Irish  seas ; 
thay  say  that  the  thord  rates,  and  on[e]  second  rate,  will  take 
in  all  the  land  men,  thay  desier  that  this  may  not  be  taken 
as  an  advice,  but  as  a  discorse  to  me  ;  to-moroe  they  will  putt 
ther  sick  men  ashore,  and  the  next  day  take  in  the  land  men, 
by  which  time  I  hope  the  I)uch  shipes  will  be  com. 
Holograph.  1  p. 

>Vt.  6442, 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Aug.  28.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  is  very  willing  to 
send  you  eight  companies  of  the  Guards,  but  it  is  scarce 
possible  for  them  to  get  to  Portsmouth  in  time  ;  therefore 
if  you  could  make  any  detachments  out  of  the  regiments 
there,  the  Guards  might  march  thither  to  supply  their  place. 
^  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  97. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  28.  Whitehall. — I  have  a  letter  from  Lord 
Marlborough,  dated  yesterday,  when  the  fleet  had  not  yet 
arrived.  He  says  that  many  of  Col.  Beaumont’s  regiment 
have  deserted,  and  that  two  other  regiments  (of  those  come 
from  Ireland)  are  very  weak,  and  wishes  to  have  eight  com¬ 
panies  of  guards  sent  to  him,  leaving  Beaumont’s  regiment 
to  be  recruited ;  but  I  have  proposed  to  him  to  make  detach¬ 
ments  out  of  the  regiments  now  in  garrison  at  Portsmouth 
and  then  the  battalion  of  guards  might  supply  their  places 
and  do  duty  at  Portsmouth.  This  is  the  shortest  method 
and  therefore  the  best. 

“  I  have  after  much  search  seized  one  Courvallet  St.  Germain 
(my  Lord  Portland  has  heard  of  him  from  Monsr.  D’Alonne) 
but  upon  examination  he  will  give  no  account  of  any  thing 
material  ;  however  I  shall  keep  him  in  custody.”  Copy,  li  pp. 
[Also  in  Letter  Book  /.] 

Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  28.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — “  I  have  no 
good  newes  to  tell  your  Lordship  but  rather  that  we  were 
yesterday  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  many  brave  men.  It  was 
at  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  afternoone  that  our  men 
began  their  attack  on  the  counterscarpe.  There  were  no 
orders  given  to  enter  the  breach  but  the  contrary.  Our  men 
did  the  first  part  with  so  much  bravery  as  the  enemy,  for 
more  hast  to  get  into  the  towne,  ran  in  at  our  breach.  This 
example  drew  on  some  of  our  men  to  follow  the  same  way  ; 
who  by  the  many  preparations  made  within  to  receive  them, 
were  soone  cutt  off.  His  Majesty  was  at  a  Mount  to  observe 
what  past,  and  while  the  officers  below  sent  to  know  if  the 
main  body  should  attempt  the  breach,  the  enemy,  by  stones 
as  well  as  bulletts,  did  soe  afflict  our  men  who  were  gott  into  the 
counterscarpe,  as  alsoe  by  a  spurr-work,  that  play’d  upon 
the  breach,  that  by  six  of  the  clock  we  were  beaten  out  of  all 
we  had  gott.  Our  men  of  most  experience  do  confess,  that 
as  the  enemy  had  great  advantage  by  their  walls  and  situation, 
soe  they  turn  d  every  thing  beyond  all  expectation  to  their 
best  account.  Such  sharpe  fireing  soe  continued,  and  so 
levell  d  has  not  been  knowne.  Tis  thought  our  kill’d  and 
wounded  are  not  less  then  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred, 
and  among  these  a  very  great  losse  of  officers.  But  in  this 
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perticular  it  will  require  more  time  to  be  exact.  All  afiirme 
we  might  have  kept  the  counterscarpe,  if  that  only  had  been 
minded  ;  and  some  beleive  we  might  have  carryed  the  town 
if  the  first  orders  had  been  for  all  to  enter  the  breach. 

His  Majesty  has  this  day  consulted  much  with  his  officers, 
but  I  know  not  what  is  resolved,  whether  it  be  to  try  one  push 
more,  or  to  desist.  I  find  most  are  for  this  latter.  They 
say  the  breach  ought  to  have  been  much  wider  ;  that  the 
intrenchments  within  are  very  strong  ;  that  should  this  part 
of  the  towne  be  taken,  there  is  on  the  other  side  beyond  the 
Bridge  another  as  strong  as  this.  We  have  not  had  men 
enough  to  block  up  that  other  side,  so  as  the  enemy  have 
turn  d  out  from  time  to  time  all  their  sick  and  wounded,  and 
taken  in  fresh  men,  and  cattle  in  aboundance,  and  those  we 
had  at  first  on  the  other  side  the  Shannon,  have  for  many 
da  yes  been  called  to  this.  Our  trenching  worke  was  very 
large  and  laborious,  and  imploy’d  them  all,  and  we  have 
detachments  abroade.  That  the  season  of  the  yeare  is  soe 
advanced,  that  we  must  every  hour  expect  the  raines,  of 
which  we  had  an  excessive  tryall  on  Monday  last,  soe  that 
three  such  dayes  would  make  it  near  impossible  to  gett  our 
cannon  off.  Wherefore  to  venter  the  ruine  of  this  army, 
that  is  our  Foot,  upon  this  single  attempt,  when  there  would 
still  remaine  to  the  enemy  Gallway  and  Atlilone,  which  are 
places  of  strength,  is  not  thought  so  adviseable  as  to  remitt 
them  all  to  the  next  spring,  and  then  to  prosecute  the  whole. 

“  I  tell  your  Lordshipp  only  what  I  gather  among  the 
officers  and  what  I  may  inferr  from,  his  Majesty’s  now  com¬ 
manding  mee  to  order  three  men  of  warr  and  three  yatchts, 
which  are  now  at  Dublin,  to  hasten  to  Waterford.  And  I 
doe  beleive  he  will  sayle  from  thence  to  Bristoll. 

“  I  did  on  this  occasion  remind  his  Majesty  what  your  Lord¬ 
shipp  wrote  in  yours  of  the  16th  of  the  squadron  which  were 
order'd  to  find  out  the  French,  either  in  the  Shannon,  or  in 
the  Bay  of  Gallway.  I  moov’d  his  Majesty  that  the  Jersey , 
now  at  Waterford  and  one  of  those  from  Dublin,  might  be 
presently  order’d  to  find  out  our  squadron,  and  advertise  them 
not  to  loose  time  by  putting  into  the  Shannon,  but  keep  directly 
to  the  Bay  of  Gallway,  where  as  I  have  told  your  Lordship, 
Monsieur  D’  Amfreville  lyes,  as  we  hear,  with  about  eighteen 
men  of  war  and  about  fifty  vessells  in  all.  But  his  Majesty’s 
answer  was,  that  perhaps  these  orders  might  clash  with  that 
other  affaire  of  my  Lord  Marlberoughs,  and  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  this  point  hereafter.”  Signed.  7  pp. 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  28.  Camp  before  Lymerick. — You  will  have 
from  other  hands  a  particular  of  yesterday’s  action.  Our 
men  held  the  counterscarp  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  the 
numbers  poured  in  from  the  town  obliged  them  to  quit  it. 
Holograph,  h  p. 
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Marquis  of  Carmarthen  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,  Aug.  28.]  Thursday— Has  spoken  to  Mr.  Puckle, 
from  whom  he  has  further  satisfaction  in  that  business, 
and  desires  that  he  may  be  dispatched  at  once,  expedition 
being  of  great  importance.  Thinks  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  it  to  the  Queen  this  morning.  Endd.  with  day  of 
month.  Signed.  1  p. 

Colonel  C.  Trelawny  to  [the  Same]. 

1690,  Aug.  28.  Trelawny.— The  Earl  of  Marlborough  writes 
that  the  Queen  wishes  him  to  hasten  to  London,  where 
he  hopes  to  be  before  she  has  any  occasion  for  his  service. 

H  PP- 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  29. — I  send  you  some  letters  written  by  M.  d’ 
Anfreville  and  others,  dated  Aug.  7-17  ;  a  short  extract 
“  may  serve  to  defer  at  least  your  trouble  in  reading  so 
much  ill  writing  till  you  have  a  leisure  hour.”  [Here 
follows  an  abstract  of  Anfreville’ s  letters ,  calendared  above 
under  date.] 

“  There  is  upon  one  of  the  letters  in  a  postscript  on  the 
folding  of  it,  an  account  of  some  ships  sent  about  the  North 
of  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  read  it.”* 

I  have  given  an  account  of  these  things  to  Sir  C.  Shovell 
by  express  to  Plymouth,  but  he  may  probably  have  sailed 
before  my  letter  reaches  him.  I  have  urged  him  to  make 
all  the  haste  he  could,  least  he  should  miss  the  French,  “  tho 
I  am  confident  he  is  so  diligent  a  man,  and  so  particularly 
zealous  in  this,  which  he  himself e  proposed,  that  he  will  loose 
no  time.”  The  English  fleet  came  last  night  to  Spithead. 
This  day  some  sick  men  will  be  put  ashore  and  to-morrow  the 
troops  embark,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  the  Dutch  ships  will 
be  come. 

I  have  ordered  the  forces  to  be  embarked  only  on  the  third 
and  fourth  rates,  “  because  there  is  great  apprehension  of  the 
great  ships  in  those  seas  at  this  time  of  year,  and  there  is  little 
probability  of  the  French  coming  to  sea  with  their  large  ships,” 
therefore  the  first  and  second  rates  are  not  to  proceed  on  this 
voyage.  The  fourth  rates  in  the  Irish  seas  might,  I  presume, 
join  the  fleet,  and  Sir  Cl.  Shovell  be  sent  back  to  it  as  soon 
as  he  has  performed  what  is  expected  of  him  at  Limerick 
or  Galway. 

As  it  is  possible  my  letter  may  not  reach  him,  and  that  the 
French  may  not  be  in  the  Shannon  but  at  Galway,  it  would 
be  well  to  send  him  intelligence  if  you  can  contrive  it.  Copy 
by  Nottingham.  3  pp.  Also  in  Letter  Book  I ,  p.  75. 


*  The  passage  is  only  about  the  writer’s  return  to  France.  The  words 
which  Nottingham  thought  were  “  d’  Ec-osse,”  appear  to  be  “  des  costes.” 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Cloudisly  Shovell. 

1690,  Aug.  29.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  desires  you 
immediately  to  send  away  the  provision  ships  under  convoy 
of  two  men  of  war  to  Waterford,  lest  the  army  be  in  want 
of  provisions. 

The  French  letters  taken  by  the  Dutch  privateer*  were 
written  from  M.  Anfreville’s  squadron,  off  Cape  Clear.  He 
was  ordered  to  Kingsale  to  join  M.  Forant  and  to  bring  away 
Count  Lauzun  and  the  French  troops  ;  but  when  he  came 
there,  Forant  was  gone  to  Limerick,  and  hearing  that 
Lauzun  was  gone  thither  also,  he  followed  them.  They 
hoped  to  be  at  Brest  by  about  Sept.  5  our  style,  but  (Lauzun 
being  gone  from  Limerick)  they  may  not  get  away  from 
Ireland  so  soon  as  they  expected.  “  However,  in  your  way 
to  Limerick  you  will  steer  such  a  course  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  meet  them,  but  of  this  I  cant  judge.  Anfreville 
writes  that  the  ships  with  him  are  the  worst,  and  the  worst 
man’d,  that  ever  any  were.  He  himself e  is  on  board  the 
Courtisan,  a  ship  of  64  guns.  The  Fleuron  has  110  men  sick 
on  board,  and  the  others  have  very  many  sick  too.  They 
have  few  sea  officers  and  no  pilots  that  know  that  coast,  and 
want,  sufficient  cables  and  anchors.”  1J  pp.  Entry  Booh, 
p.  98. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Aug.  29.  Whitehall. — The  Committee  have  met 
upon  yours  of  the  28th,  and  by  their  advice  the  Queen  desires 
that  the  troops  be  embarked  on  board  the  3rd  rates  and  one 
2nd  rate,  as  it  is  probable  that  she  may  order  the  fleet  to 
proceed  without  the  1st  and  2nd  rates.  You  may  tell  the 
Admirals  so,  that  they  may  dispose  matters  for  their  removal 
from  the  Sovereign  and  also  the  other  flags,  in  case  her  Majesty 
continues  her  present  thoughts  of  not  hazarding  the  great 
ships  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  that  your  voyage  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  delayed. 

[Gives  information  concerning  the  intercepted  letters, 
as  in  preceding  letter.]  “  These  letters  say  that  Cork  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  King’s  \i.e.  William’s]  hands,  and 
tho’  there  be  3,000  men  in  Kingsale,  with  great  quantitys  of 
ammunition,  and  the  Governor  very  zealous  for  the  late  King 
James,  yet  there  is  not  much  to  be  hoped  from  them,  and 
that  there  needs  no  more  to  take  the  town  than  to  appear 
before  it.” 

No  letters  from  Ireland  or  Holland.  1  p.  Ibid.  p.  99. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Aug.  30.  Whitehall. — M.  Leyonbergh  tells  him 
that  he  has  had  a  letter  from  Paris,  giving  an  account  of  a 
discourse  between  M.  Croissy  and  the  Venetian  ambassador  ; 


*  See  letters  of  Aug.  1G  and  17,  above. 
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the  substance  of  which  is  “  that  the  French,  notwithstanding 
their  great  successe  this  year,  would  be  glad  of  a  peace,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  late  King  James  should  be  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  King  has  heard  something  of  this  nature 
before,  but  it  seems  it  has  bin  againe  repeated.  .  .”  Copy . 

1  p.  [Also  in  Letter  Book  /.] 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Aug.  30.  Whitehall. — Encloses  order  for  the  Admirals, 
and  hopes  to  hear  of  his  sailing,  having  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  his  good  success.  |  p.  [Entry  Book,  p.  100.] 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Aug.  30.  “  Portchmouth.” — “  As  soon  as  I  received 

yours  of  the  29  I  acquainted  the  admeralls  with  itt,  soe 
that  ther  will  be  noe  time  lost,  the  28  of  this  month  the  three 
store  shipes  from  the  ordenance,  without  which  your  lordshipe 
know  I  cannot  saile,  were  stil  at  Gravsend,  the  convoy  not 
being  ready  which  the  Admerality  had  apointed  for  them. 
I  beg  you  to  inquier  into  this,  and  to  hasten  them  away,  for 
itt  would  be  an  unpardoneble  thing  that  those  three  shipes 
should  stay  for  a  convoy.  We  as  yett  hear  nothing  of  the 
Duch,  this  day  has  bene  very  winde,  and  much  rain,  however 
we  have  putt  four  regiments  on  board,  and  tomoroe,  att  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning  shall  putt  the  other  four,  soe  that 
we  may  stay  only  for  the  Duch,  and  the  three  store  shipes. 
I  shall  be  forced  to  take  300  men  from  this  place,  for  besides 
the  three  regiments  that  cairn  from  Ireland  being  very  weeke, 
I  shall  alsoe  be  disapointed  in  the  marin  regiments,  for  insted 
of  2,000,  the  most  thay  can  furnish  will  be  1,200;  however 
I  am  confedent  I  shall  have  men  enuf,  if  you  will  but  order 
itt.  soe  as  that  we  may  saile  from  hence.”  Holograph.  2  pp. 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Aug.  30.  Duke,  at  Spithead. — Stating  that  they 
arrived  here  on  the  28th  with  the  fleet  ;  that  in  accordance 
with  his  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  16th*  he  sent  for  Capt.  Jolm 
Leak  of  the  Eagle,  “  who  took  such  a  vessel,”  and  now 
sends  his  account  of  the  matter  in  question.  Signed.  \  p. 

Enclosing, 

Certificate  by  John  Leak  that  when  off  “  Pongerrowle  ” 
[Finichiarola]  they  saw  what  they  believed  to  be 
a  French  man  of  war  towing  a  prize.  They  gave 
chase,  and  the  man  of  war  lost  his  prize,  which  they 
took.  She  had  nobody  on  board,  and  no  colours. 
They  then  chased  the  man  of  war,  but  she  got  away. 
The  prize  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Cowes,  the  prize  officer, 
and  left  by  him  at  Cadiz.  \  p. 

See  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1690-1,  p.  98.  Complaint  had  come  from  Algiers 
that  the  English  had  taken  a  prize  from  them  “at  Leghorn.” 
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Information  by  Roger  Tilly. 

i690,  Aug.  31. — On  the  27th  instant,  being  obliged  to  stay 
in  the  Park  all  night,  I  was  sheltering  under  the  treqs,  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  from  the  Birdcage,  when  there  came 
a  lady  and  gentlemen,  who  sat  on  a  bench  near  by.  Then 
there  came  three  more,  and  immediately  after,  four  more, 
one  of  them  having  a  scarlet  cloak.  One  of  them  drawing 
near  the  lady,  she  said  “  Lord  !  Sir  Adame,  I  admire  you  stayed 
soe  longe.”  He  answered  “  Madame,  it  is  not  my  fault,  but 
it  is  time  enough,  neither  has  my  lord  made  an  end  of  the 
letters,  but  they  will  be  here  immediately.”  This  Sir  Adam 
must  be  a  Scotchman  by  his  tone,  and  is  a  proper  man. 
Amongst  other  things  he  said  he  was  at  Court  that  evening, 
and  saw  her*  go  to  chapel,  with  but  one  gentleman  that  led  her 
and  two  more,  “  and  her  sixpenny  beggars  with  their  petitions.” 
She  answered,  “  All  if  it  had  been  once  done,  all  dangers  was 
over,  and  noe  person  in  England  would  be  seane  concerned. 
As  for  him, |  I  doe  ingage  and  promise  you  gentlemen  that  he 
shall  never  returne  ;  they  are  generous  hearts  that  is  engaged 
in  the  action,  and  that  you  all  know  ;  that  that  designe  cannot 
fail.” 

Just  then  came  a  short  fat  fellow  who  gave  the  lady  the  letters, 
and  my  lord’s  humble  service  to  the  company.  He  leaned 
upon  the  rails  so  close  to  me  that  I  was  afraid  he  could  not 
miss  to  see  me,  but  I  kept  my  face  close  to  the  ground.  The 
lady  gave  him  that  was  to  carry  the  letters  a  great 
charge,  telling  him  that  they  search  and  open  all  letters 
upon  the  roade.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  fasten 
them  in  his  own  and  in  Tom’s  hat.  The  fellow  who 
brought  the  letters  said  the  horses  were  ready,  and  good 
horses  too,  to  which  the  gentleman  answered  that  his  own 
would  meet  him  at  Northampton  (either  at  the  Boat  or 
Goat,  I  could  not  hear  which)  and  thence  he  would  go  to 
Lancashire,  Chester,  Shropshire,  and  stay  at  Shrewsbury 
until  Tom  returned  from  Flintshire.  The  lady  asked  if 
Mr.  Clerke  went  with  the  letters  beyond  seas.  The  fellow 
said  “  No  Madame,  a  abler  man  a  hundred  times,  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  now  at  Harwich.  They  are  directed  in  Dutch  to 
Minheare  Van  (the  rest  I  did  not  hear).”  Another  said  that 
man  was  a  blockhead  and  mere  ass.  The  lady  said  “  Alas 
poore  man,  it  was  his  zeale  and  affection  ;  and  things  goeing  so 
well  ;  he  was  overjoyed,  and  I  pray  God  this  may  not  fade.” 
The  lady  spake  words  of  her  Majesty  so  base  and  ridiculous 
as  are  not  fit  to  express,  and  am  sure  intends  to  do  her 
Majesty  some  mischief.  She  said  again,  “  As  for  that  monkey, 
his  businesse  will  be  done  I  am  sure  ;  the  persons  that  is  gone 
about  it  are  of  that  vallour  and  resolution,  that  they  will  goe 
through  theire  designe  and  performe  their  promise  honourably.” 


*  Quere  the  Queen, 
f  Quere  the  King. 
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The  Scotchman  said  “  when  once  shee  was  made  an  end  of, 
he  would  never  appeare  in  England  if  he  did  scape  them, 
but  would  retourne  to  Holland.  The  lady  said  againe,  Sir 
Adame,  if  he  escape  this,  I’ll  hange  for  it.”  The  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  red  cloak  said  nothing  must  be  done  till  the 
army  is  at  sea.  At  their  parting,  the  lady  said,  ‘‘Sir 
Adame,  you  and  I  will  see  my  lord  to-morrow.”  and 
another  begged  them  to  have  no  meetings  in  houses,  nor 
to  be  seen  together,  for  if  tnis  failed,  all  failed.  I  believe 
by  her  voice  the  lady  was  Lady  Oglethorp,  but  cannot  positively 
say  it.  The  Scotchman  said  further  that  “  if  shee  was  made 
an  end  of,  nobody  would  be  concerned  for  her,  and  at  the 
worst,  not  above  two  or  three  could  be  hanged  for  it.”  Signed 
and  sworn  before  Joshua  Galliard.  2  pp. 

Endorsed  by  Nottingham.  “  Tilly’s  information,  received 
from  Sir  R.  Gwyn.  Tilly  lodges  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  at 
the  Crown  (or  Swan)  and  Bottle.” 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  Sept.  1.  On  board  the  Grafton. — “  The  Admiralls 
have  acording  to  her  Magistes  order  disposed  all  things 
for  the  goeing  to  sea  with  the  thord  rates,  thay  being  resolved 
to  take  noe  second  rate  with  them.  I  did  in  my  last  beg  your 
lordshipe  would  know  if  we  mought  not  saile  as  soon  as  the 
ordenance  shipes  should  joyn  the  fleet  ;  and  that  the  Duch 
mought  follow,  for  besides  that  the  season  is  soe  farre  advanced, 
if  we  should  be  stoped  here  any  time,  ther  will  be  a  want 
of  provisions  ;  if  the  ordenance  shipes  should  be  in  the  Downes 
I  beg  your  lordshipe  will  send  them  orders  to  saile  to  this 
place  with  all  expedittion,  and  not  to  stay  for  the  Duch  shipes. 
Sence  the  foot  has  bene  on  board  we  have  had  very  good 
weather,  and  if  itt  continues  soe  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
many  sick.  I  hope  your  lordshipe  will  comand  us  out  of  this 
place,  and  then  I  shall  think  the  difficult  est  part  of  the 
expedition  over.  What  nuse  you  have,  I  hope  you  will  be 
soe  good  as  to  send,  for  I  take  itt  for  granted  that  we  shall 
not  saile  till  we  recive  your  derections  ;  I  must  doe  the  regi¬ 
ments  that  justice,  as  to  ashure  your  lordshipe,  that  thay 
went  on  board  with  all  the  cherfulness  imaginable.” 
Holograph.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Sept.  2.  Whitehall. — I  have  received  yours  of 
Aug.  28,  “  and  doe  extremely  lament  the  ill  successe  of  the 
assault  on  the  27th  upon  Limerick.  I  pray  God  his  Majesty 
be  not  forced  to  quitt  it.  .  .  The  French  in  that  case  will 
certainly  remain  in  Ireland,  and  the  French  King  will  think 
it  worth  his  paines  and  expence  to  reinforce  them,  whereas, 
if  the  King  takes  Limerick,  they  will  certainly  imbark  on 
board  their  fleet  and  their  master  will  think  no  more  of  Ireland, 
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as  Very  plainly  appears  by  those  letters  of  Anfreville  which 
I  then  sent  you,  and  consequently  Galloway  and  Athlone  will 
fall  necessarily  into  our  hands.” 

Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  has  been  driven  back  into  Plymouth  ; 
Lord  Marlborough  is  still  at  Spithead,  the  Dutch  not  having 
joined  him.  The  troops  embarked  with  great  cheerfulness 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  success.  Callenburgh  and  10  men 
of  war  are  to  stay  in  the  Downs,  to  protect  the  coast  from 
Dunkirkers. 

“  We  shall  have  33  or  34  ships  of  the  third  and  fourth  rates 
and  17  Dutch,  which  will  be  sufficient ;  since  ’tis  not  likely 
the  French  will  come  into  these  seas  with  any  fleet,  having  as 
you  say  18  men  of  war  at  Galway.”  Some  French  seamen 
lately  taken  say  further  that  many  of  their  great  ships  are 
laid  up  at  Brest  and  Rochfort.  “I  could  wish  that  Sir  Cl. 
Shovell  had  some  more  ships  with  him,  tho’  they  were  detacht 
from  the  fleet.” 

“  I  pray  his  Majestie’s  orders  upon  what  my  Lord  Dursley 
writes  about  an  alliance  with  Savoy.  I  formerly  writt  to 
Mr.  Cox  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  same  measures  as 
the  House  of  Austria  had  done  ;  with  an  addition  of  some 
articles  in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  as  was  projected  in  that 
intended  alliance  between  the  protestant  cantons  and  that 
Duke.”  Copy  by  Nottingham.  2  pp.  [Also  in  Letter  Book  1.] 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

1690,  Sept.  2.  Whitehall. — To  provide  a  ketch  to  carry 
men,  ammunition,  &c.  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  to  send 
the  Deptford  to  join  the  fleet.  \  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  100'. 

The  Same  to  the  Admirals  of  the  Fleet. 

1690,  Sept.  2. — Are  to  leave  the  Deptford  at  Portsmouth, 
as  the  Queen  designs  her  for  a  particular  service.  They  will 
receive  an  order  for  the  return  of  the  1st  and  2nd  rates  to 
the  river.  When  the  Dutch  ships  join  them,  the  fleet  is  to 
proceed  on  the  intended  expedition  with  all  speed.  4  p. 
Ibid.  101. 

The  Same  to  Admiral  Evertsen. 

1690,  Sept.  2. — Vice-Admiral  Callenburgh  and  his  ships 
are  to  remain  in  the  Downs,  to  prevent  insult  from  Dunkirkers 
and  damage  from  privateers.  Evertsen  himself,  with  the 
squadron  he  brought  out  of  the  river  and  the  ships  which 
came  with  Vice-Admiral  Almonde,  is  to  proceed  to  Spithead 
with  all  speed.  \  p.  Ibid.  101. 

Also, 

Orders  to  Cullenburgh  in  accordance  with  the  above. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Sept.  2.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  has  ordered  some 
marine  regiments  to  Portsmouth,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
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you  have  taken  from  the  garrison.  You  may  expect  Admiral 
Evertsen  at  Spithead  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

M.  Eckart  writes  that  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has 
not  been  so  great  as  the  French  reported.  He  lost  1,000  men 
and  six  cannon,  but  retired  in  good  order  and  is  in  condition 
to  take  the  field  as  soon  as  the  German  troops  come  to  him. 
“  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vaudois  have  had  a  greater 
advantage  against  the  French,  and  have  killed  1,200  upon 
the  place.” 

Just  now  is  come  an  express  from  Ireland.  The  news  is 
not  very  good.  “  On  the  27th,  Limerick  was  assaulted, 
but  the  breach  was  not  wide  enough,  and  our  men  too 
brave  in  entering  it  without  order.  .  .  Tis  thought  we 
might  have  carried  the  town  if  the  first  orders  had  been  for 
all  to  enter  the  breach,  but  in  conclusion  we  were  beaten 
back,  and  have  lost  about  1,000  men  ”  as  the  letter  says, 
though  the  messenger  declares,  not  above  five  hundred.  1  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  102. 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  2.  Camp  at  Carick  in  Lyth. — “  Your  lordship 
will  know  soe  much  better  then  I  can  tell  you  the  progresse 
and  raiseing  of  the  seige  of  Lymrick,  that  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  nothing  but  the  account  of  a  safe  and  uninterrupted 
comeing  of  the  army  to  this  old  camp,  from  whence  wee 
marchd  with  designe  of  takeing  the  towne.  The  deserters 
that  come  in  acquaint  us  with  Monsieur  Boissleau’s  being 
disgusted,  and  that  he  is  gone  for  France,  and  that  their 
horse  went  away  towards  Loughreah,  though  some  of  our 
intelligence  would  make  them  crosse  the  Shannon  under 
Sarsfield’s  command.  The  Protestants  of  this  country  dont 
think  it  very  safe  to  stay  at  home,  and  indeed  the  outrages 
of  the  Irish  make  most  people  of  their  opinion,  so  that  all  will 
be  left  desolate  behind  us.  Wee  hope  for  my  Lord 
Marlborough’s  arrivall,  and  that  the  season  may  be  favourable 
enough  to  permitt  the  takeing  of  Cork  and  Kingsale,  which 
would  be  a  very  advantagious  enlargeing  our  quarters.  The 
King  gott  last  night  to  Waterford,  but  I  beleive  this  wind 
will  not  permitt  him  to  goe  to  sea.”  1J  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Clottdesly  Shovell. 

1690,  Sept.  3.  Whitehall. — The  Queen  sends  you  the 
enclosed  order  to  go  to  Galloway  [Galway]  and  not  to  the 
Shannon,  being  informed  that  eighteen  French  men  of  war 
are  before  that  port,  under  M.  Amfreville  and  M.  Forant. 
The  advice  that  the  French  were  sending  ten  great  ships 
from  Brest  to  Ireland  has  made  the  Queen  order  six  more 
to  be  added  to  your  squadron.  You  are  not  to  stay  for  them, 
but  to  leave  orders  for  them  to  follow  you.  f  v.  Entry 
Book,  p.  103. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Admiral  Evertsen. 

1690,  Sept.  3. — Information  as  in  the  above  letter.  Desires 
him  to  send  six  ships  to  re-inforce  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell. 
1J  pp.  Entry  Book,  p.  104. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Sept.  3. — Sending  copy  of  the  Queen’s  letter  to  the 
Admirals  to  leave  the  great  ships  at  Spithead,  and  enclosing 
letter  to  Evertsen  to  be  forwarded.  1  p.  Ibid.  p.  105. 

Robert  Henley  to  Lcord  [Nottingham?]. 

1690,  Sept.  3.  Bristol. — A  person  arrived  from  Dublin  brings 
an  account  that  the  latest  news  from  the  camp  was  of  Aug.  25, 
and  states  that  several  houses  in  Limerick  were  burning, 
and  that  bombs,  carkasses  and  red  hot  bullets  were  thrown 
in  abundance  from  the  camp  into  the  town.  Several  sallies 
had  been  made,  but  were  always  beaten  back  with  great  loss, 
and  it  was  said  that  in  these  sallies,  Colonels  Dorington, 
Lutterell  and  Moore  and  Sir  Maurice  Eustace  were  slain. 
In  one  great  sally,  of  which  his  Majesty  is  said  to  have  had 
notice,  scarce  ten  men  of  three  regiments  returned. 

The  besiegers  were  got  within  pistol-shot  of  the  counterscarp 
and  the  letter  from  the  camp  concluded  :  “Nothing  hath  or 
can  stand  before  us.” 

A  sloop  from  Jamaica  brings  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
governor  [Lord  Inchiquin]  there.  Off  the  Skillets  and  near  the 
Dursleys  (not  far  from  Limerick)  they  saw  in  the  night 
the  lights  of  three  great  ships,  which,  tis  hoped,  were 
Sir  Cloudisly  Sho veil’s. 

A  party  sent  from  the  camp  has  taken  Nenacroon,  a  place 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Limerick,  where  was  a  priest  and 
about  seventy  men.  1|  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Sept.  4.  Whitehall. — I  have  told  Mr.  Hop  of  his 
Majesty’s  orders  about  the  Swedes  ships,  and  shall  write  to 
Lord  Dursley  to  let  the  Pensioner  know  them  too,  and  to 
expedite  the  treaty  at  the  Hague,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
commerce  with  France, 

Her  Majesty  has  sent  orders  to  Sir  Cl.  Shovell  to  sail 
directly  to  Galway,  where  the  French  are,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  siege  of  Limerick  is  ended.  Hearing  that 
d’Amfreville’s  fleet  has  been  augmented  from  Brest,  I  have 
writ  to  Admiral  Evertsen  to  send  six  Dutch  ships  to  join 
Sir  Cl.  Shovell,  as  this  prevents  the  delay  of  taking  troops 
out  of  the  English  ships. 

Postscript. — If  you  send  any  more  expresses,  pray  tell  the 
Prince  of  it,  for  the  Princess  was  very  uneasy  that  she  had  no 
letters  by  the  last  messenger.  Copy.  2  pp.  [ Also  in  Letter 
Book  /.] 
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Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  4.  On  board  the  Ruby,  near  Passage. — I  was 
just  writing  to  you  on  the  29th  at  night,  telling  you  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  letter  down  to  meet  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovell 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  when  word  was  brought  me 
to  be  ready  to  attend  his  Majesty  next  morning,  which  made 
my  attempts  impossible.  We  broke  up  on  Saturday  the  30th, 
lying  that  night  near  Cullin,  where  our  cannon  had  been  surprised. 
On  the  31st,  on  our  way  to  Clonmell  we  met  the  money  for 
the  army,  brought  by  the  Jersey.  On  the  1st  inst.  we  reached 
Waterford,  and  I  there  got  his  Majesty’s  orders  for  Sir  C. 
Shovell,  informing  him  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege,  and 
that  no  [French]  ships  were  in  the  Shannon,  but  all  in  the 
bay  of  Galway. 

“  His  Majestie  came  from  Carick  to  Waterford  on  the  opposit 
side  ;  and  had  thereby  a  fair  view  of  that  citty.  The  river 
was  there  filled  with  trading  ships,  who  all  fired  their  gunns, 
and  gave  great  acclamations  as  he  past.  That  night  his 
Majestie  gave  me  orders  to  prepare  all  that  we  could  to 
constitute  Justices  in  his  absence,  who  are  the  Lord  Sidney. 
[blank]  and  Mr.  Cuningsby.  He  told  me  the  blank  should  be 
fill’d  up  with  some  body  he  would  name  and  send  from 
England.  The  Instructions  given  them  are  but  short,  as 
namely,  to  follow  such  as  formerly  have  been  given,  soe  far 
as  the  present  conjuncture  will  admitt.  And  they  have  power 
to  act  apon  emergencys,  as  they  shall  judge  fitt,  untill  they 
represent  the  cases  unto  him,  and  receive  his  orders.  They 
are  to  fill  up  the  Militia  and  see  them  arm’d  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  they  are  also  to  represent  who  are  fitt  to  be  made 
of  the  Privy  Councill  etc. 

“  His  Ma  jestie  has  disposed  of  noe  manner  of  dignitys  in 
the  Church,  and  very  little  in  the  State. 

“  Mr.  Cox,  my  compagnion,  who  has  labour’d  very  hard, 
is  made  one  of  the  Justices  in  the  Comon  Pleas.  Mr.  Van 
Humerigh  [Homrigh]  was  before  made  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue.  Mr.  Jephson’s  brother,  according  to  an  old  promise, 
is  made  Customer  and  Collector  of  Dublin. 

“  Lord  Charlemount  is  made  Governour  of  Charlemount  ; 
Sir  James  Jefferys,  Governour  of  Duncanon  Fort,  both  by 
military  commissions,  and  but  dureing  pleasure,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Bennet  (Mr.  Vincent’s  friend)  has  the  commission  he 
desired. 

“  I  name  these  particulars  that  your  Lordship  may  know 
I  have  here  done  noe  great  hurt.  I  doe  not  onely  leave  the 
harvest  to  others,  but  want  the  comfort  I  proposed  of  seeing 
myself  whilst  in  Ireland,  master  of  my  owne  at  Kinsale.  And 
yet  I  must  owne  to  your  Lordship,  I  have  labourd  as  hard 
and  sufferd  as  much,  as  if  I  had  partaked  of  both.  I  hope 
by  your  Lordship’s  favour,  I  may  have  my  sallary  paid  me, 
and  what  I  have  actually  disbursed  for  intelligence,  messengers, 
and  the  like. 
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His  Majestie,  while  at  Waterford,  granted  the  Lord  Dover 
a  passe  to  go  to  Flanders,  and  for  his  lady  an  other  to  go  for 
England.  8 

His  Majestie  commanded  me  also,  to  draw  up  a  graunt 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Lord  Belew  and  Mr.  Bagnall 
to  Sir  John  Trevor,  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Guy.  They  are  as 
I  guess  but  trustees.  This  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  Ireland 
of  this  nature  to  my  knowledge.  On  the  2nd  at  night  Lord 
Sidney  and  Mr.  Cuningsby  took  their  leaves  for  Dublin  and 
departed  next  morning.  And  my  Lord  Portland  went  thence 
alsoe  to  the  Army,  the  buisnesse  being  as  I  suppose,  to 
reconcile  some  feuds  among  the  great  officers  ;  and  then  his 
Lordship  will  hasten  to  Dublin,  and  so  to  Hollyhead. 

“  Yesterday  about  ten  in  the  morning,  his  Majestie  rode 
to  Passage,  being  five  mile  down  the  River,  where  the  yaghts 
now  lye.  He  presently  went  on  board  the  Mary,  and  there 
din’d,  but  such  was  the  wTeather  all  day  of  raine  and  high 
blustring  winds,  that  in  the  evening  he  lay  on  shore  at 
Passage,  a  very  dismall  place. 

“  This  morning,  he  sent  for  his  horses  from  Waterford, 
then  went  and  din’d  in  the  yaght,  and  after  came  on  shore, 
in  order  to  ride  back.  But  the  weather  held  on  tempestious 
till  five,  but  afterwards  growing  more  quiett,  his  Majestie 
thought  it  best  to  go  down  to  Duncanon  Fort,  and  there 
attend  a  milder  season.  The  wind  is  at  S.W.  and  overblows. 
His  Majestie  intends  for  Bristoll  if  he  can.” 

As  yet  the  transport  ships  for  his  horses  are  not  come 
from  Dublin,  nor  the  other  ships  ordered,  so  we  have  only 
the  Ruby,  and  the  Jersey  for  convoy.  Having  written  thus 
far,  a  messenger  came  to  inform  me  that  the  master  of  the 
vessel  hired  to  take  Sir  Cl.  Shovell  his  orders  was  fallen  sick, 
so  I  have  been  hastening  new  orders  to  Waterford  to  repair 
this  mischief.  And  just  after  this  was  over,  his  Majesty  sent 
for  me  in  the  storm  upon  the  arrival  of  three  packets.  He 
had  read  your  letters  to  me,  but  gave  them  to  me,  with  yours 
to  himself  and  a  heap  of  others  for  me,  of  which  he  stayed 
only  to  read  one  from  Sir  John  Lowther,  about  the  money 
and  meal  expected  (of  which  he  bid  me  send  extracts  to  the 
army),  and  so  went  to  the  boat,  in  order  to  lie  at  Duncannon, 
with  hopes  to  sail  in  the  morning. 

“  I  wish  with  my  soule  it  may  be  soe,  that  your  lordship 
may  thereby  have  imediate  answers  on  many  important 
points  depending,  which  the  hurry  we  liv’d  in  here,  and  among 
a  throng  of  soldiers,  would  not  allow  him  time  to  consider.” 

His  Majesty,  “  in  all  these  variety s  of  ill  accidents  and 
ill  weather,  does,  I  thank  God,  bear  up  in  perfect  health  and 
vigour.”  Signed.  9J  pp. 

With  duplicate  of  the  same. 

Admiral  Evertsen  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  [4-]  14.  Hollandia,  in  the  Downs. — Has 
ordered  Vice  Admiral  Callenburg  to  come  with  all 
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speed  to  the  Downs,  and  remain  there  at  her  Majesty’s 
orders. 

Cannot  sufficiently  say  how  it  grieves  him  that  owing  to 
westerly  winds  he  has  taken  ten  days  to  come  out  of  the  river, 
and  cannot  get  to  Spithead,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  he 
will  join  the  Fleet  at  the  Wight,  according  to  her  Majesty’s 
commands.  Dutch.  Translation  annexed.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  5.  Spitt.head.  On  board  the  Grafton. — “I 
had  not  your  lordshipes  of  the  2nd  till  last  night,  the  wind 
blowing  soe  very  hard  thay  could  not  com  on  board.  I  am 
sory  your  nuse  from  Ireland  is  noe  better,  but  I  hope  the  next 
expresse  will  make  amends  ;  the  season  being  soe  fare  advanced, 
I  must  againe  beg  your  lordshipe  that  if  itt  should  soe  hapen 
that  the  ordenance  shipes  should  com  to  us  without  the  Duch 
that  the  admeralls  mought  have  orders  to  saile,  for  I  find 
that  the  fleet  has  provisions  but  till  the  tenth  of  October, 
soe  that  ther  will  be  an  absolut  necessety  that  your  lordshipe 
takes  caer  that  ther  be  provisions  sent  after  them  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  greatt  shipes  that  are  left  are  noe 
ways  able  to  help  them,  having  only  provisions  enufe  to 
bring  ther  shipes  aboute  ;  I  think  itt  maybe  for  the  service 
if  you  would  writt  to  the  admeralls  here  to  take  the  forst 
wind  that  ofers,  for  I  find  thay  may  else  stay  to  see  a  setled 
wind,  and  I  supose  now  that  we  leave  the  greatt  shipes  we 
may  venture  with  any  wind  that  is  not  derectly  against  us. 
Till  we  saile  I  beg  you  will  lett  me  know  what  nuse  you  have 
as  alsoe  what  I  may  say  consarning  the  provisions  that  must 
com  after  the  fleet.”  Holograph.  14  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admirals. 

1690,  Sept.  6.  Whitehall. — Desiring  them  by  the  Queen’s 
orders,  to  take  on  board  what  provisions  they  can,  and  to 
sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  after  the  arrival  of  the  ordnance 
ships.  The  rest  of  the  provisions  shall  be  sent  after  them. 
J  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  106. 

The  Same  to  Vice-Admiral  Callenburgh. 

1690,  Sept.  6.  Whitehall.  The  Queen  being  informed 
that  eight  or  ten  French  men  of  war  are  before  Dunkirk, 
desires  him  to  send  a  nimble  sailer  to  discover  the  truth  of  it. 
As  soon  as  his  ships  are  ready  to  sail,  believes  her  Majesty 
will  send  him  to  destroy  these  ships,  in  which  no  time  should 
be  lost,  “  lest  they  should  be  sailed  away  upon  some  design 
which  may  greatly  prejudice  her  Majesty  and  her  allys.” 
I  p.  Ibid.  p.  106. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Sept.  6.  Whitehall. — The  enclosed  to  the  Admirals 
will  show  you  that  I  have  answered  yours  of  the  5th. 
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Parliament  is  prorogued  to  October  2,  and  will  then  sit  A  p 
Entry  Book,  p.  107. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Sept.  6.  Whitehall. — “  The  Queene  has  ordered  the 
Parliament  to  be  prorogued  to  the  2nd  of  October.  .  .  This 
time  was  pitcht  upon  because  the  Treasury  will  be  at  a  stand 
at  the  begining  of  November,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  Parliament  will  hardly  finish  any  money  bills  in  lesse 
then  a  moneth,  so  that  the  session  could  not  be  defer’d  longer ; 
and  twas  defer’d  so  long  that  the  King  may  have  time  after 
his  retume  to  consider  of  all  matters  preparatory  to  the 
Parliament.  And  besides,  it  requires  three  weekes  to  give 
notice  to  the  Parliament  men  of  an  intended  session,  and 
for  their  journey  to  London. 

“  I  send  a  large  pacquett  of  the  extracts  of  foreigne  letters, 
which  perhaps  the  Kang  will  not  be  troubled  to  hear,  but  I 
have  markt  such  parts  as  I  desire  his  Majes tie’s  directions 
in.  Copy  by  Nottingham.  1  p.  [Also  in  Letter  Book  /.] 

Enclosing , 

Extracts  from  despatches  of : — 

Mr.  JDuncomb,  Aug.  7. — On  the  reception  [in  Sweden] 
of  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Ireland.  Urges  the  claim 
of  “  the  poor  old  man  ”  Count  Oxenstiern,  to  kindness 
and  assistance.*  Mr.  Guldenstolp’s  .  lady  begs  for 
the  Queen’s  picture,*  which  should  be  sent  her  “  a 
little  adorned,”  as  her  husband  is  now  “  a  principal 
card  ”  at  that  Court.  1J  pp. 

Mr.  Molesworth,  Aug.  16. — This  crown  [of  Denmark] 
is  in  great  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  Swedes.  The 
King  and  Queen,  and  the  best  part  of  the  ministers 
interest  themselves  very  much  in  the  welfare  of 
England.  1  p. 

Sir  William  [ Dutton ]  Colt ,  Aug.  19  and  22,  o.s.  Bruns¬ 
wick. — This  Court  is  much  alarmed  by  letters  from 
Vienna  “about  the  toll  on  the  Elbe,”*  and  the  Duke  of 
Hanover  has  declared  that  if  it  were  granted  “  to 
gratify  the  King  of  Denmark  at  their  expense,”  he 
would  change  his  party.  The  ministers  urge  Colt  to 
lay  this  before  his  lordship. 

Aug.  26. — On  the  joyful  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
success  in  Ireland  ;  the  needless  alarm  in  Holland 
concerning  the  intentions  of  Sweden,  and  the  Electress 
of  B[randenbourg’s]f  proposal  for  a  match  between 
Prince  Philip,  the  Elector’s  brother,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wolfenbiittel’s  daughter.  “  The  Electress  has  many 
spies  about  her,  but  is  a  great  lover  of  her  family.” 

2  pp. 


*  These  passages  are  marked  by  Nottingham  for  the  King’s  notice, 
f  Sophie  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover. 
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Lord  Pagett,  Aug.  20. — On  the  style  by  which  King 
William  is  to  be  addressed  [by  the  Imperial  Court]. 
Believes  the  Pope’s  offer  to  try  to  accomodate  the 
disordered  affairs  of  Europe  would  not  be  altogether 
unacceptable  there.  The  King  of  Denmark  offers  to 
supply  the  Emperor  with  a  large  body  of  fighting  men 
on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  he  may 
raise  a  million  dollars  on  the  Elbe  toll,  which  would 
greatly  prejudice  the  English  Hamburg  Company. 
On  the  pretenders  to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Lauenburg. 

1 1  pp. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Aug.  20  and  24,  o.s.  Halle  and  Waubeck. — 
Urging  that  the  King  should  dissuade  the  Elector  [of 
Brandenbourg]  from  going  to  Berlin.*  p. 

Sir  Paid  Rycaut,  Aug.  22  and  26.  [Hamburg.] — On 
his  belief  that  the  merchants  there  are  furnishing  the 
French  with  ammunition  and  naval  stores,  h  p. 

Lord  Dursley,  Aug.  22,  o.s. — On  Count  Oxenstieme’s 
refusal  to  treat  with  him  and  the  States’  deputies 
unless  they  had  a  particular  commission  for  the  business, 
and  the  difficulties  raised  by  him  as  to  precedence.* 

Aug.  26  and  29. — Concerning  the  assistance  to  be  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  [With  note  by  Nottingham  that 
he  has  sent  to  Lord  Dursley  the  same  instructions 
as  to  Mr.  Cox.  See  Aug.  29.]  Prays  for  instructions 
as  to  treating  with  Oxenstierne  concerning  their 
“  commerce  with  France,”*  and  also  as  to  precedency. 
[Note  by  Nottingham  that  he  has  sent  Lord  Dursley  a 
copy  of  his  Majesty's  orders  of  25  August.]  H  pp. 

Monsieur  Eckhart.  Sept.  3.  Brussels. — Has  done 
nothing  concerning  the  10,000  crowns,  but  the  Spanish 
ambassador  tells  him  that  the  King  had  consented 
for  a  month.  [Note  by  Nottingham  that  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  no  ground  for  writing  so.]  The  prisoners 
at  the  Castle  of  Ghent  desire  to  be  released  on  parole. 
Has  prayed  the  Marquis  de  Gastanaga  to  do  nothing 
until  the  intentions  of  the  Queen  are  known.  [Note 
by  Nottingham.  Has  ordered  them  to  be  detained  till 
he  writes  again.]\  French.  1  p. 

Sib  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
1690,  Sept.  6.  King’s  Weston. — His  Majesty  set  sail  from 
Duncannon  Fort  yesterday  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  cast  anchor  in  King  road.  He 
is  “  now  about  tenn  happily  gotten  to  my  house.”  He  may 
lie  to-morrow  night  at  Badminton  ;  I  do  not  find  that  he  will 
go  to  Bristol.  “  We  are  here  in  a  little  hurry  with  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  King  soe  very  well  after  soe  rough  though  a 

I  hese  passages  are  marked  by  Nottingham  for  the  King’s  notice, 
f  Most  of  these  letters  are  amongst  the  Foreign  State  Papers,  under  date. 
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very  quick  and  happy  passage.  The  prince  will  hardly  gett 
on  shore  this  night.”  Holograph.  3  pp. 

The  Three  Admirals  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1^90,  Sept.  6.  Sovereign ,  at  Spithead. — Have  received 
her  Majesty’s  commands  that  the  1st  and  2nd  rate  ships  are 
not  to  go  out,  and  will  give  the  necessary  directions.  They 
intend  to  go  on  board  the  Kent,  Vice-Admiral  Delavall  and 
Rear  Admiral  Rooke  on  board  the  Hampton  Court  and  the 
Burford,  but  for  some  days  they  have  been  prevented  by 
stormy,  blowing  weather  and  this  has  also  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  victualling  of  the  3rd  rates  &c.  The  soldiers, 
being  near  all  embarked,  spend  the  provisions  apace,  so  that 
they  and  the  seamen  will  have  to  be  put  on  two-thirds  allow¬ 
ance.  The  former  cannot  be  removed  from  the  big  ships 
till  more  arrive  from  the  Downs. 

Postscript. — An  account  has  just  come  that  the  soldiers 
begin  to  sicken,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  this  wind  continues 
there  will  be  a  great  many  in  the  same  condition.  Signed 
by  Haddock,  Killigrew  and  Ashby.  2  pp. 

William  III  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Sept.  7.  Court  at  King’s  Weston.— “  The  reason 
of  this  expresse  and  of  the  letter  inclosed  to  the  Parlyament 
is  to  prevent  inconvenyence  by  any  hasty  proceeding  there, 
before  our  comeing  to  London.  We  hope  there  will  be  noe 
occasion  to  make  use  thereof,  but  that  the  Houses  will 
respectfully  attend  our  comeing,  and  of  themselves  adjourne 
for  a  few  da  yes. 

But  if  you  foresee  the  contrary,  then  the  letter  must  be 
delivered.”*  Sign  manual.  1 pp.  Seal  of  the  royal  arms. 

Enclosing, 

William  III  to  the  Parliament. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  by  God’s  favour 
had  a  very  short  passage  from  Ireland  and  arrived 
here  last  night  in  health  and  safety.  I  shall  loose 
noe  time  to  be  in  London  and  being  desirous  to  be  with 
you  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Parlyament, 
I  should  be  well  satisfyd  that  the  meeting  which 
is  for  to-morrow  were  for  a  very  few  dayes  adjourned. 
And  soe  I  bid  you  very  heartily  farewell.”  Court 
at  King’s  Weston,  Sept.  7,  1690.  Sign  Manual.  Seal 
of  the  royal  arms. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admirals. 

1690,  Sept.  7.  Whitehall. — As  the  Dragon  is  in  the  river, 
they  may  take  the  Deptford  with  them,  putting  such  men 

*  The  letter  evidently  did  not  need  to  be  delivered.  Upon  a  message 
from  the  Queen  that  the  King  had  landed  in  England,  the  Houses  adjourned 
from  the  8th  to  the  12th. 


Wt.  6442. 
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on  board  her  as  they  judge  necessary,  i  p.  Entry  Book, 

p.  108. 

Sir  R.  Southwell  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  7.  King’s  Weston. — “His  Majesty  comands 
me  to  acquaint  your  Lordshipp  that  the  reason  of  his  letter 
to  the  Parlyament  is  on  a  behefe  that  the  Queen’s  authority 
ends  with  his  arrivall  in  England.  And  that  whereas  he  had 
from  Ireland  directed  her  Majesty  to  prorogue  the  Parlyament 
to  a  certaine  day,  she  may  now  want  authority  for  such 
prorogation,  and  soe  the  Parlyament  sitt  on.  .  .”  Seal  of 
arms.  1  p. 


Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Sept.  7.  Camp  at  Tipperary. — “We  are  come  thus 
far  from  Lymerick,  without  any  greater  losse  then  some  of 
our  soldiers,  whose  desire  of  plunder  carry’d  them  too  farr 
from  the  camp.  Lieutenant  Generali  Douglas  march’d  this 
morning  towards  the  North,  with  part,  of  the  forces  that  are, 
and  are  to  be  under  his  command  ;  the  regiments  of  Deering, 
White,  and  the  Governour  of  Inniskilling  being  there  already. 
The  retreat  of  the  army  from  Lymrick  has  made  the  Papists 
of  this  country  very  insolent,  and  we  fear  put  a  stop  to  the 
embarquing  of  the  French,  who  waited  the  event  at  Lymrick, 
before  they  would  take  their  finall  resolution. 

“  My  Lord  Tyrconnel,  Count  Lauzun,  and  Monsieur 
Boissleau,  are  gone  for  France,  and  Anthony  Hamilton  at 
present  commands  in  the  towne.  Our  marches  are  slower 
then  otherwise  they  would  be,  by  reason  we  want  horses  to 
draw  our  heavy  cannon,  which  came  away  from  Lymrick 
in  very  good  time,  so  that  ’twill  be  longer  then  was  thought 
before  the  army  goes  into  winter  quarters.  ...”  2  pp. 

Sir  Cloudisly  Shovell  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Sept.  7.  Monk  in  Plymouth  Sound. — Acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  her  Majesty’s  orders  to  proceed  directly  with 
his  ships  to  Galloway,  and  will  obey  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Has  already  attempted  to  sail,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
westerly  wind.  Holograph.  1  p. 

M.  Boyer  to  Jacques  Lavesne,  Amsterdam. 

1690,  Sept.  9. — Asking  him  to  send  the  enclosed  to  his 
friend  that  he  may  give  it  with  his  own  hand  to  Mr.  Gillot. 

Desires  that  his  letters  henceforward  be  sent  to  him  under 
the  name  of  Boyer,  addressed  to  his  own  house.  The  King 
arrives  this  day  at  Kensington.  The  siege  of  Limerick  is 
raised.  French.  1  p.  [ Intercepted .] 

Enclosing  the  letter  alluded  to  : — 

1690,  Sept.  9.— No  doubt  Madame  Maldekini  gave  you 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago,  and  to  which 
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I  impatiently  await  a  reply.  This  is  to  testify  to 
you  that  he  to  whom  I  address  my  letters  in  Holland 
is  a  very  honest  French  gentleman,  who  has  business 
in  France.  He  has  been  for  five  or  six  years  one  of 
the  King’s  guard  here,  and  having  persuaded  several 
of  his  comrades  to  follow  their  master,  was  imprisoned 
at  “  Guaethouse  ”  [the  Gatehouse]  by  the  present 
government,  where  he  remained  for  eight  or  nine 
months  loaded  with  irons.  It  was  with  great  trouble 
that  his  liberty  was  obtained,  and  that  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom.  I  have  written 
several  letters  to  my  mistress,  praying  her  to  use  her 
credit  to  obtain  grace  for  him  from  the  French  King, 
or  at  least  liberty  to  pass  through  his  kingdom  to 
go  into  Ireland  ;  and  as  these  letters  have  not  had 
the  effect  I  expected,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  pray 
you  to  take  pity  upon  a  man  who  has  suffered  much 
in  our  interests  ;  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  remain 
in  a  land  where  he  has  no  patron.  I  even  hesitate 
to  address  my  letters  to  him,  knowing  that  the  charges 
are  great,  and  that  he  has  not  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  himself,  so  that  I  have  prayed  my  mistress 
to  send  him  some  money  by  Mademoiselle  Maldekini, 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  past  and  furnish  him  for  the 
future.  .  .  . 

The  news  here  is  that  the  siege  of  Limerick  is  raised, 
but  the  circumstances  are  given  very  diversely  ;  some 
saying  that  the  army  of  the  besiegers  has  been  entirely 
defeated,  all  the  cannon  and  baggage  taken,  and  that 
the  Prince — who  landed  at  Bristol  on  Sunday  evening 
and  reaches  Kensington  to-day — was  obliged  to  fly ; 
while  others  declare  that  the  siege  was  only  raised  in 
order  to  go  to  besiege  Cork  and  Kinsale. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  some  private  letters,  the 
Irish  are  doing  very  well,  the  friends  of  the  King 
are  rejoicing  at  the  victories  of  France  over  her 
enemies,  but  they  would  be  very  glad  that  she  should 
not  forget  their  interests,  which  are  to  serve  their 
master.  They  cannot  understand  how  the  Scots 
should  be  abandoned  as  they  have  been,  having  so  often 
demanded  help,  and  as  to  us,  though  we  were  suffering 
greatly,  we  have  not  been  thought  worthy  even  to 
have  a  letter,  which  so  much  afflicts  the  hearts  of 
our  men  that  they  lose  hope  and  daily  submit  to  the 
present  government.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  lack  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  persuade  the  others, 
when  they  receive  no  news.  No  signature  or  address. 
French.  2J  pp.  [Intercepted.] 

Dr.  George  Clarke  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  10.  Tipperary. — “Our  army  still  continues 
at  this  place,  in  expectation  of  my  Lord  Marlborough,  whose 
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arrival  must  direct  our  motions.  On  the  8th  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  of  horse  and  dragoones  under  the  command  of  Major 
Generali  La  Forrest  went  towards  Killmallock,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  that  towne,  and  a  party  of  foot  was  com¬ 
manded  to  follow,  in  case  he  should  meet  with  opposition. 
When  he  came  thither,  the  gates  were  shut,  and  those  within 
demanded  liberty  to  march  away  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
but  at  last  agreed  to  be  gone  without  either,  and  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  La  Forrest  thought  they  had  been  a  garrison 
that  was  provided  with  necessaries  for  a  defence,  but  they 
prov’d  to  be  onely  a  party  of  two  hundred  from  Lymerick, 
that  about  an  hour  before  came  thither  to  refresh  themselves. 
Those  that  come  yesterday  from  Lymerick  tell  us  all  the 
French  are  embark’d  at  Galway,  and  saild  for  France  ;  and 
that  yesterday  ten  sayle  of  their  ships  came  into  the  Shannon. 
The  weather  begins  to  be  very  ill  for  those  that  lye  in  the 
field,  and  is  truely  Irish.”  Holograph.  1J  pp. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Cox’s  letter. 

1690,  Sept.  10-20.  Berne. — On  the  importance  of  supporting 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Plan  of  action  suggested  for  him  and 
for  the  Allies.  France  will  perish  for  want,  not  of  money 
but  of  men  and  horses.  Complains  that  these  last  have 
been  “  shamefully  and  openly  ”  furnished  to  her  by  Germany. 
A  better  correspondence  between  the  protestants  in  divers 
parts  of  France  recommended.  4  pp.  [The  original  letter 
is  in  S.P.  Switzerland  7.] 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admirals. 

1690,  Sept.  11.  Whitehall. — Sends  the  Kang’s  orders  as 
they  desired.  Their  objection  to  the  form  of  their  commission 
seems  very  reasonable,  and  he  will  speak  to  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  about  it,  but  hopes  “  the  case  will  not  happen 
that  may  make  the  want  of  such  an  alteration  inconvenient.” 
i  p.  Entry  Book ,  p.  108. 

Enclosing, 

Orders  from  the  King  to  the  same  effect  as  those  from 
the  Queen,  on  Sept.  6,  above. 

The  Same  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Sept.  11. — If  the  fleet  cannot  sail,  the  King  desires 
him  to  come  to  town  immediately,  but  if  the  ordnance  stores 
have  arrived  and  the  wind  will  permit,  he  is  to  proceed 
on  his  voyage  with  all  expedition.  J  p.  Ibid.  p.  109. 

Capt.  Samuel  Atkinson  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

1690,  Sept.  12.  Highlake  [Hoylake]. — Receiving  your 
letter  of  the  19th  ult. ,  I  answered  forthwith  that  as 
it  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  appoint  Mr.  Van  Homrigh 
to  manage  the  transport  affairs  in  Capt.  Akerman’s 
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room,  I  shall  not  dispute  his  orders  for  the  future,  but  before, 
I  could  do  no  otherwise,  as  he  sent  me  no  advices  or  lists, 
nor  any  copy  of  his  order  to  act. 

I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  pains  in  regard  to  the 
transport  service  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  without 
due  correspondence  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  on,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  hope  that  Mr.  Van  Homrigh  will  be  pleased  to  give  me 
an  account  of  his  proceedings  from  time  to  time,  that  I 
may  the  better  know  how  to  act,  and  that  we  may  not 
interfere  the  one  with  the  other.  Had  he  given  me  an 
account  of  the  ships  that  were  to  have  come  here,  “  I  should 
have  saved  the  King  scores  of  pounds  per  diem  more  than 
I  have.”  I  hear  he  has  complained  of  me  for  discharging 
some  of  the  ships  here,  whereby  I  saved  the  King  hundreds 
of  pounds.  If  any  such  writing  should  appear,  I  pray  you 
suspend  your  judgment  till  I  am  heard,  when  I  doubt  not  to 
give  his  Majesty  full  satisfaction.  Two  ships  have  come 
to-day  with  horses  of  the  King  and  other  gentleman,  “whose 
orders  (from  Mr.  Van  Homrigh)  are  immediately  to  return 
thither  ;  but  I  shall  stop  them  according  to  his  Majesty’s 
command  by  you,  till  I  have  farther  orders.”  Seal  of  arms 
[Ermine,  on  a  chief  3  martlets).  2  pp. 

Sib  Cloudisly  Shovell  to  Sib  Robebt  Southwell. 

1690,  Sept.  12.  Monk,  in  Plymouth  Sound. — “  .  .  .  For 
near  a  fortneight  we  have  been  reedy  to  saile,  and  once  we 
have  putt  to  sea  and  have  been  drove  back  again,  but  the 
wind  that  keep  us  here  also  keep  the  French  at  Galloway.” 

I  have  here  15  third  and  fourth  rates,  4  fifth  rates  and  another 
ship  of  the  same  bigness,  also  6  fire  ships  ;  “  as  good  a  squadron 
as  I  could  desire  for  the  action  designed.”  But  we  hear  that 
a  fortnight  ago,  at  Brest,  the  Grand  Monarch,  of  80  guns, 
and  eight  or  ten  ships  of  about  60  guns  lay  ready  to  sail  for 
Ireland  ;  and  ten  sail  were  seen  about  twenty  leagues  N.W. 
of  Ushant,  steering  that  way. 

“  I  will  take  all  opertunitys  to  putt  his  Majestie’s  commands 
in  execution,  but  we  can  hope  for  small  success  if  our  enemy 
be  stronger,  for  at  sea,  if  the  fleets  be  near  equall,  there  must 
be  great  success  to  gaine  a  great  victory,  for  by  that  time  the 
one  is  beaten,  the  other  generally  is  wearey.  Sir,  we  ought 
to  make  use  of  this  opertunity,  for  since  we  have  ships  enough 
at  sea,  why  not  a  squadron  that  will  leave  no  doubt  of  a  victory  ; 
for  I  beleive  nothing  but  nessesity  will  obleage  the  French 
to  give  you  such  an  opertunity  as  this  may  prove. 

“  It  may  be  thought  I  have  ships  enough  because  I  have 
28  saile,  but  here  is  but  15  fitt  to  fight  in  the  fine  of  battle, 
for  the  5  fift  rates  and  6  fire  ships  I  esteem  of  little  use  till 
the  enemy  is  beaten  ;  and  the  two  ships  that  go  to  Waterford 
I  esteem  them  as  lost  from  us,  for  if  we  have  any  action,  twill 
be  at  our  first  coming. 
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“  Sir,  I  question  not  but  you  will  excuse  my  impertinence 
in  foreseeing  [sic]  my  opinion  without  being  asked.”  Signed. 

2  pp. 


Lord  Jermyn  to  Lord  Dover. 

1690,  Sept.  12.  Rushbrook. — Yours  of  Aug.  19  is  the  first 
I  have  seen  since  you  left  England.  “  So  likewise  is  this 
my  first,  but  wee  know  one  another  too  well  to  take  that 
unkindly  at  this  time. 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  are  desirous  to  return  home  and  will 
not  faile  of  using  all  the  interest  I  can  make  to  effect  it.  You 
were  once  (in  my  opinion)  happier  in  a  retired  life  at  Cheaveley 
than  ever  you  were  since  at  Court,  and  by  his  Majesty’s  grace 
and  favour,  I  hoye  you  will  be  soe  againe  to  the  end  of  your 
days.  .  .  .  Next  week  I  designe  to  be  at  London,  and  informe 
myself  the  best  way  to  serve  you  ;  and  if  I  may  write  without 
offence,  you  shall  hear  oftener  of  your  particular  concerns 
from  your  most  affectionate  brother.”  Copy.  1  p. 

Ambassadors’  Dispatches. 

1690,  Sept.  14. — Notes  by  Nottingham  on  despatches,  the 
latest  of  which  is  dated  Sept.  14. 

Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Sept.  5. — Mr.  Massau,  rentmaster  to  Duke 
Holstein,  ready  to  liquidate  Prince  George’s  account,  which 
he  makes  to  be  286,524  rix  dollars,  and  du  Plessis,  428,007. 
Difference  141,483. 

Mr.  Molesworth,  Aug.  30.* — “Mr.  Amerongen  says  he  paid 
Brandenbourg  83,000  crowns  per  month  for  the  same  number, 
and  300,000  levy  money  ;  and  that  Denmark  is  overseen 
in  making  this  offer,  and  should  they  abate  of  their  demand, 
as  Molesworth  thinks  they  may,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
perform  it.  Besides,  Molesworth  says  they  must  sett  out 
a  squadron  of  ships  to  maintain  their  commerce.” 

Mr.  Duncombe,  Aug.  16.* — “  Count  Oxensterne  says  France 
is  in  a  low  condition  and  desir’d  peace,  which  he  sayd  to 
inform  our  King,  who  might  not  have  such  exact  accounts 
from  France  now  as  he  had. 

“  If  he  has  not  done  us  all  the  good  he  wish’d,  he  has  yet 
prevented  more  mischief  than  could  easily  be  known,  and 
Mr.  Duncomb  apprehends  it  to  be  in  the  matter  of  transport, 
which  is  owing  to  Oxensterne,  who  sent  frequent  expresses 
to  the  King.” 

[Mr.  Robinson.] — King  of  Swede  expected  in  ten 
days. 

Sir  William  Colt,  Aug.  29.* — Duke  of  Hanover  is  treating 
with  Gastonaga  for  his  troops  for  next  year  and  would  be 
uneasy  should  they  return. 

*  These  despatches  are  missing  from  the  series  at  the  Public  Record 
Omce. 
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Sept.  2. — Duke  of  Zell  thinks  the  buying  the  Swedes’ 
stores  reasonable,  and  will  promote  it.  Swedes  will  talk 
high,  yet  comply. 

These  dukes  have  conferred  about  their  troops,  acting 
together  but  difficult  to  be  adjusted,  as  both  desire  to  command 
and  each  courts  Wolfenbjuttel]  for  his  troops,  but  lie  would 
have  Prince  Hen.,  or  a  general  by  consent.  But  the  King 
may  govern  this  affair,  for  Zell  and  Wolf[enbiittel]  will  do 
as  he  pleases,  “  but  Hanover  perhaps  not  so.”  They  desire 
that  the  Emperor  should  recall  his  troops  from  the  Rhine, 
and  that  theirs  might  winter  in  Swabia  and  Franconia. 

Sept.  9.* — “  Botemer  going  to  Vienna  to  continue  their 
winter  quarters  [?],  and  get  more.  Swede  desires  the  alliance 
between  Emperor  and  Denmark  should  be  concluded  ;  is 
enclined  to  gett  Bremen,  the  century  expiring,  when  the 
agreement  ceases.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  Sept.  10. — Elector  [of  Brandenburg]  says 
if  he  goes  to  Berlin,  he  will  come  post  to  see  the  King. 

Lord  Dursley,  re  Savoy  treaty. — “  Lord  Pagett’s  memorial 
about  D.  Savoy’s  neutrality,  and  Duke’s  letter  to  La  Tour 
upon  it.” 

Project  of  treaty  is  : — 

1.  That  the  King  and  States  shall  enter  into  the  treaty 
between  the  Emperor  and  Savoy,  except  that  article  by  which 
the  Emperor  is  to  send  troops.  In  lieu  whereof  the  King  and 
States  shall  [give]  40,000  crowns  per  month  from  1  July  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  pay  three  months  immediately. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  to  enter  into  the  treaty  between 
the  King  and  States. 

The  Secret  Article  is  general  ;  to  re-establish  the  Vaudois  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  privileges  and  liberties  which  they  had  before  the  edicts, 
by  virtue  of  the  ancient  and  late  concessions  to  them. 

Margin.  Against  the  project  : — 

1.  Reduces  it  to  30,000  crowns  per  month  for  six  months 
commencing  from  the  signing,  and  to  be  for  the  support  of 
Vaudois  and  French  refugees. 

Reply  by  La  Tour  : — - 

1.  That  30,000  will  not  supply  what  Savoy  has  lost  in 
Savoy,  nor  equal  the  expence  which  the  Emperor  is  at  in 
4,000  men.  And  ’twill  be  better  to  lessen  the  expence  else¬ 
where,  for  the  advantage  of  entering  France. 

2.  Six  months  not  enough,  as  the  alliance  perpetual. 

3.  The  commencement  should  be  from  1  July,  because  then 
the  King  and  States  promised  to  assist  Savoy  with  6,000  men, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ought  not  to  suffer  because  he  sent 
envoy  express,  in  order  to  treat  with  more  respect. 

4.  The  designation  of  it  to  Vaudois  ought  not  to  be,  because 
another  fund  allotted  for  them,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  no  other  thought  in  this  treaty  than  of  themselves  and 
not  of  the  Duke. 


*  Also  missing  from  the  Public  Record  Office  series 
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Consuls'  letters. 

Chamberlain,  Aug.  8. — At  Palermo  they  are  imposing 
200  dollars  on  each  house,  against  the  articles  of  peace. 

Blackwell,  Aug.  28.— Lord  Melford’s  letter  to  captains 
of  ships,  and  Capt.  Conle’s  [?]  answer. 

Kir  he,  Aug.  13. — Senate  of  Genoa,  on  suspicion  that  English 
frigates  would  search  their  galleys  &c.  laden  with  ammunition 
&c.  for  Toulon,  ordered  four  men  of  war  to  prevent  it. 

Sept.  2. — Six  great  men  of  war  fitting  at  Toulon,  designed 
for  Brest. 

Broughton,  Sept.  8. — Abbate  Grimani  degraded  and  his 
estate  confiscated. 

The  “  Project  ”  sent  by  Dursley  is  in  S.P.  Holland,  222, 
but  Pagett's  memorial,  the  Duke's  letter  to  La  Tour  and  La 
Tour's  reply  to  the  Project  are  not  amongst  the  State  Papers. 
Perhaps  the  last  was  verbal,  as  La  Tour  ivas  in  London  about 
this  time. 

Sir  William  Trumbull,  July  1. — On  consultation  with  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  has  delayed  the  overtures  of  a  peace, 
only  mentioning  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Vizier,  wLo  has  taken 
no  notice  of  it.  Empire  more  governed  by  French  than 
Turkish  interest.  French  ambassador  has  procured  Teckely 
to  be  made  Prince  of  Transylvania.  Dispute  between  French 
and  Dutch  ambassadors  concerning  a  house.  The  Algerines, 
on  a  quarrel  with  some  French  seamen,  have  vowed  vengeance 
against  all  Franks.  Desires  to  return  from  Leghorn  by  land. 
[This  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  in  S.P.  Turkey  20, 
at  the  Public  Record  Office.] 

Mr.  Eckhart,  Sept.  3-13. — The  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
seems  discontented  that  the  armies  do  nothing,  probably 
from  his  disappointment  of  the  money  promised  by  Marquis 
Gastanaga.  The  Dauphin  is  recalled.  Du  Clos  expects 
some  reward,  having  received  but  160  crowns  of  the  lOOh 
Fears  the  King  cannot  avoid  contributing  10,000  crowns 
to  the  Elector  (who  wants  money  to  buy  oats  and  so  save 
the  country  from  forage).  General  Heusler  taken  prisoner. 

Sept.  7-17. — Describes  some  persons  sent  by  Marshal 
Humieres  to  kill  the  King.  His  daughter  married  to  Prince 
d’Enghien.  The  French  King  will  propose  a  peace  to  several 
princes,  and  hopes  to  be  assisted  in  it  by  Swede,  Denmark 
and  especially  Holland,  from  whence  some  are  (gone  .to  France 
about  it. 

Sept.  14-24. — The  Elector  tells  him  he  never  meant  the 
King  or  States  to  contribute  to  the  40,000  crowns,  but  rather 
would  have  avoided  it  ;  but  the  necessity  has  been  so  great 
that  Mr.  Eckhart  has  promised  the  10,000  crowns,  which 
will  keep  the  Elector  at  Cleves,  and  his  army  in  winter 
quarters. 

Would  know  what  rejoicings  he  shall  make  &c.  Whether 
lie  shall  mourn  for  the  Elector  Palatine.  [These  letters  wanting 
in  the  series  at  the  Public  Record  Office.] 
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Lord  Dursley,  Sept.  2-12. — The  Emperor  will  speedily 
send  a  project  of  winter  quarters,  and  will  agree  to  any 
reasonable  alteration. 

Sept.  9-19.— Proposed  to  minister  of  Savoy  some  articles 
for  the  Vaudois  and  exercise  of  their  religion.  Agreed  to, 
ut  no  noise  to  be  made  of  it,  as  the  Pope  already  offended, 
vmg,  States  and  Spain  to  enter  into  the  Alliance  between 
the  Emperor  and  Savoy ;  and  Savoy  into  that  between  Emperor, 
States,  England  and  Spain.  [In  S.P.  Holland,  222,  at  the 
Public  Record  Office.'] 

[These  above  notes  are  mostly  written  in  Nottingham’s  polyglot 
abbreviated  fashion.]  44  pp. 

William  HI  to  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell. 

1690,  Sept.  14.  Court  at  Whitehall. — Instructions  :  Is 
to  send  two  men  of  war  to  convoy  the  provision  ships  to 
Waterford,  and  if  possible  is  to  sail  with  his  squadron  to  join 
the  fleet  at  Spit  head.  If  the  wind  prevents  this,  is  to  remain 
at  Plymouth  and  join  the  fleet  when  it  comes  before  that 
port.  Sign  Manual.  Countersigned,  Nottingham.  1  p. 

Annexed, 

A  note  from  Nottingham  stating  that  the  reason  for  this 
order  is  the  intelligence  the  King  has  received  that 
M.  D’Anfreville  has  sailed  from  Galway,  so  that  the 
voyage  thither  would  now  be  useless.  1  p. 

Instructions  to  John,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Lieut. -General. 

1690,  Sept.  14. — To  proceed  with  his  eight  regiments  to 
Cork,  and  to  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  either  by 
attacking  it  or  by  granting  such  terms  to  the  Governor  as 
he  shall  find  fit.  On  getting  possession  of  Cork,  he  is  to  leave 
the  regiments  there,  with  directions  to  follow  the  orders  of 
Count  de  Solmes,  while  he  himself  is  to  return  to  the  King.  In 
case  he  does  not  succeed  at  Cork,  he  is  to  take  or  send  his  troops 
to  Youghal  or  Waterford,  and  leave  them  there  under  the 
command  of  Count  de  Solmes  while  he  returns  to  the  King. 
Copy  by  Nottingham .  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admirals  of  the  Fleet. 

1690,  Sept.  14.  Whitehall. — Sending  an  order  from  the 
King  and  desiring  them  not  to  delay  sailing  a  moment  in 
expectation  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell’s  squadron,  as  he  may 
be  gone  from  Plymouth  before  the  orders  to  join  them  reach 
him.  As  they  pass  by  Plymouth,  they  are  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  whether  he  is  still  there,  and  if  they  sail  from  Spithead 
before  Admiral  Evertsen  joins  them,  they  must  leave  a 
letter  telling  him  they  are  gone  to  Cork.  If  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovell  joins  them,  they  must  take  care  that  the  Dutch 
ordered  to  follow  him  to  Galway  come  to  them  instead. 
Copy.  1  p. 
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Enclosing, 

The  order  above  mentioned,  desiring  them,  if  Sir  C. 
Shovell  joins  the  fleet,  to  send  five  of  their  ships  to 
the  Downs,  while  they  proceed  with  the  rest  to  Cork. 
Copy,  h  p. 

Col.  John  Beaumont*  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  14.  Portsmouth. — Praying  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  England,  on  account  of  an  important  law  trial 
coming  on  next  term,  the  loss  of  which  would  ruin  his  fortune, 
and  also  because  of  his  “  illhabit  of  body,”  which  without 
remedies  will  certainly  make  an  end  of  him  in  a  short  time. 
As  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  take  the  field, 
he  believes  his  stay  in  England  would  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  Majesty,  for  besides  his  attendance  in  Parliament,  and 
the  taking,  care  of  the  King’s  affairs  at  Dover,  which  by  his 
absence  are  in  some  disorder,  he  will  be  able  to  make  recruits 
for  his  regiment,  which  is  in  a  very  weak  condition.  3  pp. 
[In  answer  to  this,  Nottingham  obtained  permission  for 
Beaumont  to  return  when  Lord  Marlborough  did,  not  believing 
there  was  t'me  to  stop  his  voyage.  See  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  under 
date  Sept.  15.] 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Sept.  15.  Portchmouth. — “I  here  send  you  enclosed 
a  paper  that  Sir  Richard  Haddoc  gave  me  as  heades  to  writt 
to  your  lordship  on.  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  send  you 
his  own  paper  ;  by  itt  you  will  find  that  the  provissions  that 
the  victualers  has  sent  to  serve  the  fleet  till  the  tenth  of 
November,  falls  three  weakes  short  of  that  time,  which  I 
hope  your  lordshipe  will  take  caer  to  remidy,  and  that  we 
may  have  possative  orders  to  saile  imediately,  for  if  we  lose 
this  faire  wind,  I  may  ashure  you  that  the  expedition  is  lost, 
for  if  we  should  continu  ten  days  longer  on  board,  the  men 
would  have  noe  strengh  to  attempt  any  thing.  I  beg  that 
I  may  hear  quickly  from  you.”  Holograph.  1  p. 

Robert  Henley  to  [Sir  Robert  Southwell], 

1690,  Sept.  15.  Bristol. — The  provision  ship,  the  White 
Fox  of  London,  has  sailed,  Count  Zohms  [Solms]  going  in  her  to 
Ireland.  “  The  men  sent  ashoare  out  of  the  Ruby  are  very 
sick,  two  of  which  have  want  of  a  surgeon,  and  all  of  them 
of  the  apothecary."  He  has  been  obliged  to  hire  a  house 
out  of  the  town  for  them,  as  nobody  would  take  them  in. 
Finds  that  "it  is  from  want  of  care,  and  not  shifting  the 
ballast  of  the  ship,  which  so  stinks  that  every  fresh  man  that 
comes  aboard  will  bee  presently  sicke.” 

I  he  messenger  sent  to  Plymouth  has  returned,  the  letters 
having  been  delivered  to  Sir  ‘  Clowdsly  ’  Shovell  on  Wednesday 

*  Governor  of  Dover  Castle  and  M.P.  for  Hastings. 
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afternoon.  Presumes  lie  has  now  got  under  sail,  as  the  two 
men  of  war  here  should  have  done,  had  they  been  under  his 
[Henley's]  direction. 

Postscript. — Just  now  hears  that  the  men  of  war  and  the 
yachts  set  sail  this  day.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

1690,  Sept.  16. — “  I  am  surprized  with  your  demand  of 
positive  orders  to  sail  immediately,  when  the  last  (of  which 
I  send  you  a  copy)  are  as  express  for  that  purpose  as  ’tis 
possible  to  pen  them.”  The  defect  in  the  quantity  of  provi¬ 
sions  is  very  material,  yet  not  sufficient  to  delay  your  sailing, 
as  the  King's  order  is  positive  to  the  contrary,  and  care  was 
taken  for  sending  them  after  you.  Even  if  they  should  be 
detained  by  contrary  winds  (though  'tis  more  than  probable 
they  would  reach  you  within  the  month  for  which  you  are 
already  victualled),  ‘‘you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  starving  in  a 
country  where  cattle  may  be  had  and  I  presume  you  will  take 
upon  credit  in  case  of  necessity.” 

“  I  do  not  after  all  pretend  to  give  directions,  for  I  have 
no  authority,  but  only  to  let  you  see  how  I  apprehend  the 
state  of  the  case  to  be,  from  whence  I  conclude  that  the  King 
(if  he  were  come  back  from  Windsor,  whither  he  is  gone  to 
hunt)  would  renew  his  order  for  your  immediate  sailing ; 
for  he  cannot  give  one  more  positive  than  the  last,  and  the 
additional  reasons  which  your  lordship  gives  are  so  very 
strong  that  in  my  opinion  there  should  not  be  a  further  delay 
of  one  moment.” 

If  the  Admiralty  cannot  leave  one  ship  at  Spithead,  as  I 
believe  they  cannot,  the  soldiers  being  on  board,  I  believe 
Admiral  Evertsen  must  order  a  Dutch  ship  to  stay  there, 
to  convoy  the  provision  ship  when  it  comes.  1J  pp.  Entry 
Book,  p.  109. 


The  Same  to  the  King. 

1690,  Sept.  16.— Enclosing  Lord  Marlborough’s  letter  and 
his  reply,  which,  if  the  King  approves  of  it,  may  be  sent  on 
to  Portsmouth.  \  p.  Ibid.  p.  110. 

The  Three  Admirals  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  16.  Kent,  at  Spithead. — Acknowledging  letter 
of  the  14th  with  his  Majesty’s  orders  enclosed,  in  pursuance 
of  which  they  will  sail  this  day  to  St.  Helens.  Are  extremely 
surprised  by  the  small  amount  of  provisions  sent  to  them, 
and  especially  that  there  are  but  55|  tuns  of  beer,  when 
they  will  need  1,300  or  1,400  tuns,  or  else  will  be  in  very 
ill  circumstances  for  want  of  liquor.  “  The  victualling  betwixt 
five  and  six  thousand  soldiers  sixteen  or  seventeen  days,” 
has  used  up  a  great  deal  of  the  provisions.  Signed  by  all 
three.  1  p. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

1690,  Sept.  17.  Whitehall. — Acquainting  them  with  the 
orders  to  the  Admirals  and  Sir  Cloudisly  Shovell  (calendared 
above).  The  King’s  further  orders  will  be  signified  to  them 
by  Lord  Pembroke  and  Mr.  Russell.  \\  pp.  Entry  Book, 

p.  111. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept.  17. — “  This  is  to  lett  you  know  that  we  are 
now  under  saile  clear  of  the  He  of  Wyte  with  a  very  fair  wind, 
which  I  hope  in  God  will  continu  soe  that  wre  may  have  a 
short  passaige,  which  is  very  necessarie  for  our  land  men,  ther 
being  many  of  them  alredy  sick.  I  hope  you  will  not  forgett 
to  send  the  well  men  of  the  marin  regiments  to  suplie  the  300 
which  I  have  taken  by  the  Queen’s  order  from  Portchinouth.” 
Holograph.  1  p. 

Col.  J.  Gibson  [Lieut. -Governor  of  Portsmouth]  to  the 

Same. 

1690,  Sept.  17.  Portsmouth. — The  Blue  Squadron  sailed 
yesterday,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to-day.  Now  at  six  o’clock, 
they  can  just  be  seen  plying  to  the  westward.  The  Earl 
of  Marlborough  has  commanded  300  men  out  of  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth’s  and  Duke  of  Bolton’s  battalions,  promising  others 
in  their  place,  “  but  theres  non  come  as  yett,  which  makes 
the  duety  very  hard,  having  above  150  sick  off  them  two 
batalions.”  Prays  that  they  may  be  sent.  Beal  of  arms. 

[ Three  keys  with  the  wards  turned  doivnwards  ;  Crest,  right  arm 
emhowed  (apparently  armed),  holding  a  sword.')  1;[-  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Melville  to  [the  Same]. 

1690,  Sept.  18.  Holyroodhouse. — Has  acquainted  the 
Council  with  the  order  of  the  Council  of  England,  for  Capt. 
Portinger  “  to  bring  away  tuo  veshells  secured  at  Glasgou 
who  have  unloadned  toubacco,”  but  finds  that  the  Captain 
has  sailed  out  of  the  Isles  upon  their  Majesties’  service.  The 
Council  have  ordered  the  persons  concerned  to  be  called  before 
them.  Signed.  1  p. 

E.  Harrys  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Sept.  18.  Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey. — Since  receiving 
your  commands  by  Mr.  Jaques  Bosanquet,  I  have  with  all 
secresy  and  care  settled  the  correspondence  by  letters  so 
hopefully  that  I  doubt  not  but  shortly  to  let  you  see  the  effects 
of  it.  I  am  sure  (to  the  utmost  hazard  of  my  life)  there  shall 
be  nothing  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  their  Majesties’ 
interest  and  safety. 

The  enclosed  from  Mr.  Bosanquet  will  show  you  the  methods 
we  have  taken.  “  Your  Lordship  gives  me  a  very  just  caution, 

.  .  .  for  there  are  not  a  more  observing,  jealous  sort  of  people 
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living,  than  those  of  this  place.”  I  have  (I  hope)  chosen  an 
honest,  man,  not  letting  him  see  your  lordship’s  to  me,  but  telling 
him  “I  have  gott  leave  to  correspond  with  a  perticuler  friend 
of  mine,  who  for  some  great  misfortunes  befalne  him  in  England, 
is  retyred  into  France,”  so  that  all  letters  will  come  to  me 
under  that  character,  by  his  correspondent’s  hands  in  Paris, 
through  Normandy  hither.  The  yacht  that  attends  this  place 
(in  the  absence  of  the  governor)  should  have  instructions  to 
observe  my  orders,  to  secure  speedy  conveyance  to  you. 
“  There  shall  no  further  use  be  made  (as  to  trade)  than  what 
is  just  necessary  to  carry  on  this  affaire.  Some  expense  I  shall 
be  att,  but  that  I  leave  wholy  to  her  Majesty’s  pleasure.” 

It  is  thought  necessary  that  frigates  should  be  appointed 
to  cruise  about  these  islands,  as  I  hope  you  will  think  reasonable 
when  you  have  read  the  intelligence  I  send  you.  1|  pp. 

Enclosing, 

Intelligence  brought  by  a  man  “  that  I  sent  over  ”  to 
exchange  prisoners. 

On  Sept.  6,  he  met  near  Chausey  [island]  two  privateers  of 
Granville  in  Normandy,  bound  for  the  Channel. 

He  is  credibly  assured  that  about  fifteen  privateers  have 
already  put  to  sea  from  that  town,  and  more  fitting, 
which  will  make  the  number  up  to  forty  ;  some  of  them 
of  forty  guns  or  more.  A  commissary  is  there  with 
authority  to  force  the  seamen  aboard  them  when 
discharged  off  the  King’s  ships,  or  on  their  refusal, 
to  send  them  to  prison. 

They  are  there  fitting  out  a  large  merchant  ship  of  fifty -two 
guns,  taken  from  the  Dutch  off  the  coast  of  Ireland 
this  last  summer.  She  is  to  be  laden  with  linen  cloth, 
and  sent  to  trade  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  have  sent  for  men  from  Genoa 
to  sail  her,  and  she  is  to  pass  as  a  ship  belonging  to  that 
state. 

Merchantmen  of  considerable  value  often  pass  near  this 
island  without  convoy.  1  p.  . 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  to  William  III. 

1690,  Sept.  24.  Wentworth  Woodhouse. — “  Haveing  not 
had  the  honour  of  your  Majesty’s  commands  since  I  sent  into 
Ireland  to  offer  my  woods  there  to  your  service,  not  being 
yet  able  to  attend  your  Majesty,  I  presume  once  more  to 
make  an  humble  addresse  to  manifest  what  I  can  my  faithfull 
and  zealous  duty  to  your  Ma  jesty’s  person  and  affaires. 

“  Sir,  I  may  perhaps  recover  soone  without  being  cutt 
again  for  the  stone,  but  my  illnesse  yet  hindrmg  me  from 
doeing  any  other  service,  if  it  may  be  of  any  use  to  your  Majesty, 
I  shall  humbly  desire  you  wilbe  pleased  to  accept  of  a  poore 
present  from  mee  of  as  much  timber  as  may  build  your  Majesty 
foure  shipps  of  the  first  rate,  which  I  should  be  glad  if  convenient 
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might  be  built  in  Ireland,  and  with  all  humility  I  would  begg 
the  honour  to  have  them  named  after  my  blessed  wife’s  father* 
and  my  father,  and  the  names  of  our  families,  none  having 
ever  given  greater  proofe  of  their  fidelities. 

“  God  haveing  brought  your  Ma  jesty  safe  back,  praised 
be  his  holy  name,  and  blessed  your  Majesty  with  such  great 
successe  as  I  hope  all  wilbe  soone  quiet  in  Ireland  and  conse¬ 
quently  I  shall  be  in  full  possession  of  my  fortune  there,  though 
for  some  time  I  doubt  all  estates  will  feele  the  effect  of  the 
passed  troubles  and  though  without  a  helpe  by  marriage  I 
shall  have  great  difficulties  by  my  debts,  yet  I  shall  no  farther 
name  my  pension  &c.  to  your  Majesty,  but  as  it  is  my  duty 
I  shall  consider  your  Majesty  in  the  first  place,  and  leave 
myselfe  entirely  to  your  good  pleasure.  If  it  be  not  the  holy 
will  of  God  that  I  shall  recover  nor  live  to  be  able  to  render 
your  Majesty  any  other  service,  yet  I  hope  your  Majesty 
wilbe  gratiously  pleased  to  look  upon  the  young  man  that 
presents  this  for  me,  who  though  his  father  Sir  William 
[Wentworth]  be  a  disgrace  to  my  family,  yet  he  is  very 
deserveing,  and  being  the  next  of  my  name  and  a  peereage 
may  come  to  him,  if  I  die  without  children,  I  leave  him  the 
heire  to  my  poore  house,  so  the  loyalty  of  it  I  hope  wilbe 
continued  after  me  and  if  I  live  the  better  my  condition  is  the 
more  it  will  always  be  for  your  Majesty’s  service  so  farr  as 
my  smale  interest  can  contribute  to  it,  who  have  all  my  life 
been  dutifull  formerly  as  long  as  duty  was  owing  and  that 
even  against  discouragements,  but  I  am  now  obliged  to  a  farr 
higher  devotion  and  all  are  so  to  your  royall  person  and  virtues. 
God  long  preserve  your  Majesty  and  guide  and  prosper  you 
in  all  things.”  Holograph.  1J  pp. 

William  Hendrix  to  M.  Andree  Cadriere,  banker,  Paris. 

1690,  Sept.  24.  London. — “  Since  my  last  to  you,  there 
has  occurred  little  or  nothing  of  consequence,  but  on  the  18tli 
present  one  Henry  Morgan  coming  over  from  Holland  was 
upon  his  arrivall  from  Holland  seized  with  some  other  persons 
as  they  were  alighting  out  of  the  Harwitch  coach  by  two 
messengers  by  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  my  Lord  Nottingham  ; 
at  his  apearing  before  some  of  the  privy  councill,  as  I 
am  informed,  my  Lord  Nottingham  askt  him  his  name 
for  he  knew  his  face.  He  answered  his  name  was  Morgan  ; 
whence  came  you  says  my  Lord,  he  replyed  from  Holland, 
have  you  ben  no  where  else  said  my  Lord,  yes  says 
he,  at  Ease  La  Chappell  at  the  baths  where  I  went  for  a 
paine  I  have  had  these  twenty  yeares  in  my  hip,  and  thank 
God  I  am  now  much  better,  were  you  not  in  France  ;  yes 
says  he,  how  long  have  you  ben  out  of  England  ;  about  three 
months  says  [he],  had  you  a  pass  ;  no,  how  came  you  to  goe 
without  one  ?  because  I  could  gett  none  of  your  Lordship 

*  i.e.  James,  7th  Earl  of  Derby. 
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and  I  heard  that  I  may  pass  freely  without  one  ;  did  you  see 
King  Janies  ?  yes  ;  how  came  that  to  pass  and  what  made 
you  goe  into  France  ?  I  went  says  he  with  an  intention  to 
goe  to  Burbon,  but  a  phisitian  in  Paris  advised  me  to  trye  some 
other  things  there  and  goe  to  Eas  La  Chappell,  for  that  Burbon 
waters  wrere  too  hott,  I  stayd  there  and  tryed  his  medicins 
and  receaved  some  benefitt  but  not  much,  and  when  King 
James  arrived  from  Ireland  I  went  to  St.  Germaines  to  see 
him  and  I  saw  him  and  ye  Queen  and  ye  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  I  think  my  Lord,  is  one  of  the  finest  boys  in  Europe. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  says  he,  yes  my  Lord  I  had  never  seen 
him  before  ;  what  religion  are  you  of  ?  I  am  a  Roman 
Catholick.  They  are  all  much  for  King  James  said  my  Lord, 
yes  my  Lord  and  so  was  your  Lordship  and  all  others  once ; 
my  Lord  stared  to  heare  him  say  so  and  lookt  upon  one 
Mr.  Russell  -who  was  there  and  smiled.  What  letters 
are  these  you  have  brought  over  says  he ;  your  Lordship  may 
please  to  break  them  open  and  sattisfye  yourself,  these  are 
all  from  St.  Germaines  I  believe  said  my  Lord,  most  of  them 
are  but  some  are  from  Gant,  why  are  they  all  sighned  with 
two  seales,  and  some  black  wax  and  some  red  ?  I  have  both 
in  my  pockett  and  two  seales  and  I  sealed  them  all  myself 
because  I  intended  to  send  them  by  the  post,  but  the  post 
being  gon  I  kept  them  and  resolved  to  deliver  them  myself  ; 
heres  a  packett  says  my  Lord  directed  to  my  .  Lady  Percivall, 
no  certainly  says  he  thers  none  there  for  my  Lady  Percivall 
but  I  writt  a  letter  to  my  Lady  Percivall,  and  I  have  it  in 
my  pockett  ;  but  upon  sight  of  the  packett  which  really 
was  directed  to  her,  lie  told  my  Lord  it  was  upon  a  mistake 
for  that  he  had  in  hast  directed  that  for  her  which  was  intended 
for  an  other,  and  put  the  other  superscription  upon  her  letter, 
so  producing  the  letter  my  Lord  was  sattisfyed  as  to  that  ; 
but  askt  who  all  the  rest  were  to,  for  that  some  were  directed 
to  prisoners  and  suspected  persons  ;  my  Lord  sayd  he  you 
may  easily  sattisfye  yourself  by  seeing  what  is  in  them,  but 
certainly  I  were  a  mad  man  if  I  would  bring  any  letters  at 
this  time  that  I  had  not  first  seen  and  knew  would  not  bring 
me  to  any  trouble  ;  you  are  so  frank  says  my  Lord  that  I  have 
no  minde  to  open  them  ;  but  if  there  should  be  any  treason  in 
them  I  should  committ  an  errour,  pray  my  Lord  said  he 
sattisfye  yourself  and  open  them,  so  my  Lord  broak  open  one 
letter  from  Mrs.  Audley  to  her  husband  and  delivered  all 
the  rest  sealed  ;  and  after  some  time  having  remaunded  him 
into  custody  of  the  messengers,  sent  soon  after  to  discharge 
him. 

“News  cam  this  day  that  my  Lord  of  Dover  is  arrived, 
his  house  being  made  readdy  here,  and  that  he  alleadged  to 
some  of  King  James  friends  that  the  reason  why  he  left  the 
King  was  because  when  the  French  fleet  was  there,  he  advised 
the  King  to  send  some  of  the  French  fleet  to  destroy  the  ships 
which  King  William  had  at  Highlake  and  said  he  would 
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undertake  to  doe  it,  but  because  King  William  was  making  great 
preparations  he  would  certainly  come  with  too  great  a  boddy 
for  the  King  to  resist  and  that  he  would  be  quite  lost ;  that 
the  Kang  consented  to  it,  but  upon  motioning  it  to  the  French 
admirall  there,  he  alleadged  he  could  not  goe  beyond  his 
commission  which  was  to  returne  immediatly,  and  that  there¬ 
upon  my  Lord  of  Lover  told  the  King  that  he  found  the  French 
did  not  intend  to  serve  him  otherwise  then  by  diverting  the 
warr  from  themselves  and  therefore  he  begd  the  King  to  give 
him  leave  to  take  care  of  himself  and  make  his  conditions 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  this  is  what  my  Lord  of  Dover 
alleadges,  but  no  boddy  believes  him. 

“There  hapned  a  verry  odd  thing ’t other  day  which  I  must 
needs  tell  you.  My  Lord  Churchill  came  on  Satterday  from 
Portsmouth  to  see  the  King,  makeing  this  complement,  Sir,  I 
think  myself  extreamly  happy  to  see  your  Majesty  safely 
retumd  and  to  have  the  honnour  to  kiss  your  hand  before 
I  goe  upon  this  expedition,  to  which  King  William  answer’d 
very  coldly,  my  Lord  I  had  rather  you  should  have  stayd 
at  Portsmouth,  you  have  lost  me  three  tides,  and  you 
are  come  up  without  leave.  An  other  is  thus,  my  Lord 
Lumley  commaunding  that  boddy  of  men  in  which  King 
William  himself  was,  at  the  fight  on  the  river,  my  Lord 
Lumley’s  boddy  had  passt  first  and  was  expecting  a  boddy 
or  two  of  hors  more  to  come  up  to  him  because  he  saw  a  verry 
considerable  boddy  of  King  James  advancing,  and  therefore 
made  a  halt.  King  William  bid  them  advance  and  charge 
them,  my  Lord  Lumley  commaunded  them  to  halt  and  after  a 
small  dispute  possitively  told  the  Prince  of  Orang  that  he 
would,  not  advance  till  more  men  came  up  to  him,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  did  so.  Afterwards  the  Prince  of  Orang  charged  him 
with  a  disobedience  in  not  chargeing  the  King’s  men  when 
he  bid  him,  he  told  him  he  begd  his  pardon  for  he  was  soe  much 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  person  that  he  was  resolved 
rather  to  disobey  his  command  then  expose  him  [to]  so  iminent  a 
danger  as  he  would  have  ben  in  if  he  had  encountered  a  boddy  so 
much  more  in  number  then  he  then  was.  King  William  replyed 
my  Lord  it  was  your  own  person  that  you  had  a  care  of  and 
not  mine,  you  were  affraid  for  yourself  ;  an  other  officer  of 
King  William’s  army  declared  with  an  oath  that  noe  man 
whatever  could  yett  oblidge  King  William  so  farr  as  to 
receive  a  kind  word  or  an  affable  smile  in  requiteall  of  all 
their  endeavours. 

“  My  Lord  Ganesbrow  is  dead,  my  Lord  Kingston  is  dead 
and  Northumberland.  Lady  Mounticue  is  dead  last  Friday  ; 
*pray  tell  Sir  John  that-  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  verry  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Jackson’s  concerns  and  conversant 
with  most  of  his  servants  asures  me  that  he  was  at  the  ditch 
(in  the  orchard)  when  the  young  oaks  were  carryed  of,  and 

*  In  what  follows,  professedly  about  “  business,”  the  names  both  of 
persons  and  things  are  probably  disguised.  Mr.  Jackson  is  perhaps  James  II. 
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says  that  they  took  away  with  them  about  3,500  gudgeons 
but  no  carps  for  all  the  noys  that  was  made  about  it,  and 
verry  pittifull  stuff  not  worth  the  eating  (much  less  the  stealing) 
in  all  there  and  in  other  places  there  were  not  above 
5,000  lor  the  stable.  I  hope  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  even  with 
them  ,  Sir  John  s  tenants  hopes  he  will ;  you  may  tell  him 
1  have  ben  with  many  of  them  and  gave  them  the  best  satis¬ 
faction  I  could  (about  the  rents  he  spoke  of)  and  all  his  other 
commaunds  ;  tell  him  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Anthony  about  his 
concernes  who  tells  me  that  before  it  be  long  he  will  send  him 
by  me  the  names  of  some  there  who  have  writ  to  some  of 
Mr.  Jackson’s  lawyers  here  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
contents  of  Sir  John’s  deeds  and  this  under  their  own  hands 
and  their  own  letters  he  says  he’l  send.  Soe  much  for  busi¬ 
ness,  now  to  returne  to  publick  news.  One  Anthony  Snell 
told  me  (in  a  publick  coffee  hous)  that  King  William  had 
40,000  enemys  here  and  varry  few  friends  and  did  not  doubt 
but  he  would  have  much  fewer  when  the  Parliament  sate 
(I  woonder  he  was  not  taken  notice  of).  To  be  even  with 
the  French  for  their  bond  fires,  they  made  such  fireworks 
and  such  a  prodigious  number  of  bondfires  to  Wellcome  King 
William  as  was  never  seen,  all  the  town  was  as  it  were  in  a 
fire,  they  burnt  the  King  of  France,  King  James  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  a  glorious  sight  for  the  daughter 
and  ye  nephew  son-in-law.  Mr.  Anthony  protests  (I  forgot 
to  tell  you)  that  if  Mr.  Thomas  Selwood  would  order  the 
planting  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  oakes  and  young 
plants  on  the  garden  hedge  it  would  be  of  a  woonderfull 
improvement  now  at  this  time.  Pray  send  me  word  what 
Sir  John  intends,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Sellwood  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  observe  their  commands,  in  my  next  you  shall  here  more, 
but  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will  write  a  line  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this.  Direct  yours  for  Mr.  Hendrix  to  be  left 
at  Thoms  Coffe  house  in  Princes  Street  over  against  Stanup 
Street  end  near  Linkholns  Inn  Fields  and  it  will  come  safe.” 

2  pp.  [Intercepted,.] 

The  Three  Admirals  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Sept,  26.  Kent,  in  Cork  harbour. — -Our  last  was 
of  the  17th  inst.,  off  Dunnose,  whence  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  for  this  place,  and  arrived  with  the  whole  fleet  on  the 
21st,  anchoring  without,  as  the  flood  being  done  and  little 
wind,  our  pilots  would  not  venture  in. 

The  22nd,  Monday,  we  sailed  in  with  the  flood  tide,  and  had 
some  shot  from  a  small  battery,  until  two  or  three  of  our  boats 
went  ashore,  and  forced  them  from  their  guns,  dismounting 
them  and  throwing  the  carriages  into  the  sea. 

The  23rd  we  sent  the  land  and  marine  soldiers  up  to 
Passage,  and  next  day  sent  up  sailors,  gunners  and  carpenters  &e. 
to  assist  in  mounting  and  drawing  up  the  cannon  to  batter 
the  town.  We  likewise  sent  up  all  the  powder  and  shot. 
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The  25th,  before  day,  we  sent  up  ten  pinnaces  with  the  men 
armed,  and  grenadoes,  to  assist  in  attacking  the  town.  This 
day  came  in  the  Fubbs  yacht  with  the  vessel  of  ordnance  stores 
and  also  the  Pearl ,  with  two  vessels  loaded  with  bread  and 
meal  for  the  army. 

26th. — We  have  sent  the  Deptford  to  cruize  off  Scilly,  and  are 
sending  the  Charles  gaily  in  search  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell. 
The  weather  has  been  very  fair. 

This  day  we  have  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  hopes  Cork  will  be  under  the  Kang’s  protection  in  three 
or  four  days.  We  are  now  at  half  allowance  of  beere  and 
must  goe  six  to  four  men’s  allowance  of  dry  provisions.  .  .  . 
We  are  very  uneasy  till  we  heare  what  your  Lordshipp  has 
alone  about  our  commission.  Signed  by  all  three.  2  pp. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

1690,  Sept.  29.  Whitehall. — Has  an  order  from  the  King 
to  the  Dutch  man  of  war  in  the  Downs  to  join  the  Dragon 
at  Jersey,  but  waits  for  their  answer,  whether  any  ships  are 
to  sail  under  this  Dutch  convoy  to  Spithead.  \  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  1 12. 

The  Same  to  Lord  Commissioner  Melville. 

1690,  Sept.  30.  Whitehall. — Having  received  advice  that 
two  frigates  left  Dunkirk  on  the  25th,  n.s.,  for  Scotland  “with 
two  persons  of  great  quality  on  board  them,  disguised  in 
the  habit  of  seamen,”  he  gives  his  Lordship  notice  thereof, 
in  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  it  for  their 
Majesties’  service.  |  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  113. 

Lord  Tarbat  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Oct.  1. — Sir  Thomas  Sitwell,  being  forfeited  and 
condemned  in  Ireland,  was  saved  by  the  Earl  of  Seafort’s 
intercession,  and  allowed  to  come  with  him  to  Scotland, 
where  he  persuaded  Seafort  to  submit  to  their  Majesties, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  with  Col.  Hill,  governor  of 
Inverlochy  on  these  easy  terms,  that  the  Earl  should  have 
security  for  life  and  fortune,  his  houses  be  freed  from  garrisons, 
and  (in  respect  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic)  that  no  oaths 
should  be  imposed  on  him.  The  King’s  Commissioner 
allowed  this  to  proceed,  and  sent  a  pass  to  the  Earl,  but  the 
letters  sent  afterwards  by  Col.  Hill  to  the  Commissioner  mis¬ 
carried.  “  This  moved  Seafort  to  come  accompanied  with 
a  thousand  of  his  tennants  to  the  Low  Country,  carying  Sir 
Thomas  along,  to  perfyt  his  capitulation  ;  but  Major-Gen. 
Macky  would  give  no  terms  other  then  that  Seafort  should 
deliver  himself  without  treaty  to  the  King ;  which  made  him 
once  resolve  to  return  to  the  hills  and  to  joine  the  other 
Highlanders,”  but  Sir  Thomas  and  other  friends  persuaded 
him  to  deliver  himself  rather  than  disturb  the  nation,  “for 
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as  his  withdrawing.  .  .  .  did  discouradge  the  other  clanns 
and  broke  there  measures  in  the  very  juncture  when  Macky 
marched  to  Lochaber,  so  as  not  a  tribe  offered,  to  oppose  his 
settling  of  a  garison  there  ;  if  he  had  joined  with  them  .  .  . 
the  enemy  had  doubled  there  number  ;  and  as  two  campaignes 
with  a  very  great  force,  towards  ten  thousand  on  the  King’s 
pay,  hath  not  reduced  one  clann,  so  many  such  compaignes 
would  not  have  reduced  them,  had  Seafort  joined  them.” 
Thus  Sir  Thomas’s  good  counsel  did  more  to  break  the 
Highlanders’  measures  than  all  the  forces  had  done,  yet  some 
have  falsely  insinuated  “as  if  he  had  come  along  and  stayed 
with  the  Earl  of  Seafort  on  bad  designes  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  I,  knowing  the  truth,  feel  myself  obliged  to  do  him 
right,  though  by  it  I  give  this  trouble  to  your  lordship.  Sir 
Thomas  can  give  a  very  true  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  relation  to  this  unhappy  Highland  war,  which,  with  great 
expence  of  men  and  money  has  rather  advantaged  than 
damaged  the  enemy,  both  as  to  reputation  and  profit.  2  pp. 

[Lieut.-Governor]  E.  Harrys  to  the  Earl  op  Nottingham. 

1690,  Oct.  8.  Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey. — Sending  news 
received  from  St.  Malos,  and  also  an  account  of  Lord  Clarendon’s 
landing  at  Sherbrooke  [Cherbourg]  in  Normandy.  Prays 
for  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  concerning  the  Isabella 
yacht,  which  attends  this  island.  1 1  pp. 

Extracts  from  letters  of  James  Johnston,  envoy  to  the  Elector 

of  Brandenburg. 

1690,  Oct.  1-11. — “  The  Elector  thinks  himselfe  illused 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  meaning  England. 
Unwilling  to  stay  at  Cleves.  Has  a  liking  to  Aiwa.  The 
thoughts  of  Fleming  laid  aside.  That  the  Elector  will  not 
stay  near  unless  he  make  the  campagne,  which,  whether 
the  King  had  rather  he  should  do,  or  rather  that  some  fitt 
man  should  be  pitch’d  on  to  command  his  army,  Mr.  Johnston 
do’s  not  know,  but  desires  to  be  inform’d.  No  arguments 
proper  to  prevail  with  the  Elector  but  such  as  imply  his  taking 
the  feild  next  summer.”  His  resolution  is  for  Berlin,  believing 
the  King  will  not  go  to  Holland  so  soon  as  expected.  Rather 
than  wait  long,  will  perhaps  come  to  England  for  a  week 
or  two.  Dankelman  says  the  40,000  crowns  is  not  the 
Elector’s  demand,  but  Castanaga’s  offer,  who  “  needed  only 
to  have  obliged  himselfe  ”  to  have  had  it  in  a  readiness  every 
month,  after  he  had  made  the  army  cross  the  river.  That 
payment  not  expected  from  the  King  but  from  the  States. 
To  do  this  business  by  way  of  treaty  hurtfull.  The  King 
better  give  20,000  crowns  privately,  or  take  so  many  regiments 
as  ease  the  Elector  of  10,000  crowns  per  month  charge.  The 
friendship  between  Count  Tirlmont  and  Dankelman  ;  the 
contrivance  of  M.  Diest,  &c.  Mr.  Johnston  wants  an  order  to 
give  M.  Fuchs  thanks  for  his_speech.  ■.  »  ■ 
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Oct.  5-15. — Some  passages  in  the  King’s  letter  make  people 
think  he  will  not  be  here  next  summer,  which  has  no  good 
effect.  The  Elector  says,  if  once  in  Berlin,  he  will  make  no 
more  campaigns.  Will  stay  no  longer  at  Cleves  than  November. 
Mr.  Johnston’s  audience.  “  I  can  tell  the  Elector,  no  other 
King’s  envoye  having  own’d  his  officer,  it  cannot  be  expected 
the  King’s  envoye  alone  would  do  it.” 

Oct.  12-22. — The  Marquis  of  Gastanaga  sat  at  table  with 
the  Elector,  but  the  wine  and  meat  were  first  given  to  him, 
and  served  by  him  to  his  Highness.  The  Marquis  gave  noble 
presents  to  the  Elector’s  grand  chamberlain,  M.  Colt  &c., 
particularly  to  Mr.  Diest.  “  M.  Dankelman  at  Bon  had  a 
jewell  from  the  Emperor  worth  4,000  crowns.  Nothing 
but  a  present  from  the  King  can  make  him  digest  the  want 
of  it  so  long.  He  has  done  great  services  about  the  Elector  ; 
others  had  tokens  at  the  last  interview,  himselfe  neglected. 

“  The  courier  from  Spaine  without  money.  The  troops 
of  Hanover  on  their  march  home.  The  Elector  leaves  eight 
batallions  and  a  regiment  of  horse  ;  those  of  Hanover  were 
thrice  the  number.  The  English  and  Dutch  fewer  than  last 
yeare.  Humieres  then  of  no  capacity  nor  activity. 
Luxemburg  now  active  and  bold  and  victorious.  The 
Spanish  horse  for  want  of  pay  turn’d  highwaymen.  Nothing 
but  ill  weather  can  save  Ath  or  Mons,  if  attacked.  The 
people  allarm’d  at  the  march  of  the  Hanover  troops.  Expect 
ruine  without  the  King’s  troops. 

“  The  Emperor’s  consent  gained  to  the  treaty  with 
Brandenburg,  upon  assurance  it  proceeded  from  the  King. 
The  Brandenburg[ers]  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
quarters  alone.  The  two  treatys  with  Brandenburg  and 
Hanover  should  have  been  carryed  on  jointly,  the  money 
then  might  have  been  divided  and  each  abated  his  pretensions. 
The  troops  of  Hanover  march  slowly,  in  hopes  of  being  recalled. 
They  made  extravagant  propositions,  and  so  did  Tiremont. 
The  Marquis  told  them  he  had  no  money.  The  Branden- 
burgers  offer  part  of  their  quarters  between  the  Maes  and  the 
Rhin  to  4,000  of  the  troops  of  Hesse.  Baron  Gortz  tells  me 
the  Landgrave  will  divide  them  between  2,000  his  own, 
2,000  Zell,  and  share  his  owne  quarters  on  the  other  side 
the  Rhin  with  the  rest  of  Duke  of  Zell’s  troops.  The  Marquis 
promised  money  from  Spain  when  the  Plate  fleet  comes.” 
2  i  pp. 

These  letters  are  not  amongst  the  Foreign  State  Papers  at  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

Wm.  Holman  to  Nottingham. 

1690,  Oct.  13.  Deal. — Having  been  several  days  in  the 
Downs  with  bad  weather,  and  finding  no  orders  for  any  ship 
to  convoy  the  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  ketch  for  the  islands  of 

Garsea  and  Garensea,”  he  prays  that  speedy  order  may  be 
sent  to  prosecute  the  design.  1  p. 
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The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

1690,  Oct.  14.  Whitehall. — They  are  to  appoint  a  man  of 
war  to  convoy  the  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  ketch  to  Jersey,  as 
the  Dutch  ship  cannot  sail  for  want  of  provisions.  4  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  113. 

The  Same  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt. 

1690,  Oct.  15.  Whitehall. — The  King  would  have  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  judges  attend  him  at  Council  to-morrow 
afternoon,  on  the  business  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington,  and 
chiefly  to  decide  “  whether  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
have  power  to  grant  a  commission  to  hold  a  Court  martial 
for  the  trial  of  an  offender  against  the  statute  of  Charles  II.” 
i  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  114. 

The  Same  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges. 

1690,  Oct.  15. — Summoning  him  and  Sir  Richard  Raines 
to  attend  the  King  as  above,  on  the  business  of  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Torrington.  1  p.  Ibid. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  to  William  III. 

1690,  Oct.  25.  Wentworth  Woodhouse. — “May  it  please 
your  Majesty,  I  did  presume  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  in 
Ireland  to  offer  my  woods  there  for  shipping  at  what  price 
your  Majesty  should  judge  reasonable,  and  some  weekes  since, 
for  proofe  of  my  dutifull  zeale  to  your  service ;  haveing  the 
misfortune  not  Jo  be  capable  to  expresse  it  yet  any  other 
way,  I  did  humbly  make  another  addresse  to  present  your 
Majesty  with  as  much  wood  as  would  build  foure  shippes 
of  the  first  rate.  Sir  I  am  told  Irish  timber  is  desired  for 
Pauls  and  there  may  now  be  opportunity  for  other  sales, 
so  in  all  humility  I  begg  to  know  your  Majesty’s  resolutions 
and  leave  to  remind  you  of  that  matter,  which  the  many  other 
and  great  affaires  may  have  caused  your  Majesty  to  forgett. 
My  yet  ill  health,  as  it  disables  mee  to  helpe  myselfe  so  I  have 
the  greater  need  to  use  the  meanes  my  estate  can  afford  mee 
to  cleere  it,  which  in  some  time  I  hope  to  doe,  but  might 
I  any  way  serve  your  Majesty  I  can  yet  farr  more  easily  be 
content  to  live  like  a  very  ordinary  gentleman,  and  if  it  be 
any  inconvenience  to  your  Majesty  I  will  not  as  1  have  ever 
professed,  importune  you  for  anything,  nor  looke  for  anything 
more  then  others  in  generale,  though  I  had  farr  greater 
pretensions  to  hope  to  be  considered  then  I  have  to  alleadge 
for  myselfe.  With  all  humility  I  begg  your  Majesty’s  pardon 
for  the  presumtion  of  these  lines  and  pray  God  ever  to  direct 
and  preserve  you.”  Holograph.  1  j  pp. 

P[aul]  P[uckle]  to  his  Wife,  under  cover  to  James  Puckle, 
public  notary,  London. 

1690,  Oct.  25 — Nov.  6  [ sic] .  Havre-de-Grace. — All  my 
fear  now  is  lest  things  should  not  be  kept  private  in  England, 
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and  that  I  should  be  troubled  at  my  return  for  coming  to  France. 
I  have  now  liberty  to  go  up  and  down  the  town  with  my  guard, 
and  doubt  not  in  ten  or  twenty  days  to  be  with  you.  “  If 
I  write  not  in  such  endearing  language  as  my  love  uses  to 
dictate,  be  not  concerned  ;  my  affection  is  no  less,”  but  all  my 
letters  are  seen  before  they  are  sent  forward.  The  master 
and  company  of  the  ship  are  well,  and  I  as  much  so  as  is  possible 
“after  having  been  so  long  from  my  dear  Mary.  My  love 
and  service  where  due  .  .  .  Thy  loving  husband  till  death.’ 
I  hope  to  save  my  ship  and  goods,  but  there  will  be  great 
charges.  1  p. 

Lord  Ranelagh  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Oct.  26. — “  Hearing  your  lordship  intends  very 
suddenly  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  a  list  of  judges  for 
his  kingdome  of  Ireland,  and  being  not  yett  in  a  condition 
to  wayte  upon  the  King  or  your  good  lordship  myself,  I  must 
begge  leave  by  this  way  to  tell  you  that  I  doe  thinke  it  is 
of  the  last  consequence  to  his  Majesty’s  service  there  to  have 
a  good  Chiefe  Baron,  since  without  such  a  one  his  revenue 
of  Ireland,  which  is  allready  sufficiently  distracted,  will  be 
totally  ruined.  Hee  who  formerly  had  that  imployment 
(I  mean  Chief  Baron  Hean)  is  certainly  as  unfitt  for  it  as  a 
man  can  well  bee,  being  very  dull  and  ignorant,  as  all 
acquainted  with  that  kingdome  well  knew.  Baron  Worth 
(who  alsoe  formerly  satt  upon  that  Bench)  is  not  a  foole, 
but  he  is  notoriously  a  knave,  and  certainly  noe  friend  to 
the  present  government,  hee  having  zealously  complyed 
with  all  the  late  arbitrary  proceedings  there  as  long  as  they 
would  let  him.  But  as  to  Sir  Standish  Hartstonge,  who  was 
many  years  a  judge  in  that  courte,  I  can  safely  tell  you  hee 
is  a  good  protestant,  a  zealous  man  for  the  present  government 
and  as  good  a  lawyer  as  any  wee  have  there  ;  besides  hee 
hath  a  considerable  estate  of  his  owne,  and  will  certainly 
bring  the  revenue  into  good  order.  I  am  the  more  positive 
in  their  characters  because  I  was  for  near  twenty  years 
together  a  judge  in  that  courte,  and  I  doe  assure  your  lordship 
in  what  I  have  here  told  you  I  consider  neither  malice  nor 
prejudice,  but  barely  his  Majesties  service,  to  which  I  must 
always  wish  well  ;  therefore  I  must  begge  you  to  lay  this 
my  opinion  before  his  Majestie.”  Holograph.  1  p. 

Marquis  D’Albyville  to  James  II. 

1690,  [Oct.  27-]Nov.  6.*  Lymerick. — “  Tho  i  gave  myselfe 
the  honour  to  write  to  your  Majestie  fully  by  Brigadier 
Maxwell,  who  is  yet  dctein’d  in  the  river  of  Lymerick  by 
contrary  and  tempestuous  weather,  I  think  it  fitt  to  reiterat 
by  this  cournet  which  was  left  here  by  the  Marquis  of 

*  Apparently  9  altered  to  6.  The  contents  show  that  it  cannot  have  been 
written  later  than  that  to  Tyrconnell,  below. 
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Umfreville’s  and  Count  de  Lauzens  order,  the  chief  heads  of 
my  other  dispache. 

“  Cork  has  been  taken  by  the  enemy  after  six  da  yes  siege 
for  want  of  ammunition,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  warr,  by  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Governor.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  laid  in  this  siege  ;  the  Earle  of  Clancarty  who 
advis'd  the  burning  of  the  town,  and  [to]  make  their  way 
thro’  the  weakest  body  of  the  enemy,  as  all  were  wilhng  to 
do,  as  all  the  officers  affirme  (whereof  many  and  souldiers  made 
their  escape),  but  that  the  Governor  assur’d  them  of  obtaining 
good  conditions  ;  the  said  Earle  of  Clancarty,  the  Earle  of  Tyrone 
and  other  officers  have  been  embark’d  for  England. 

“  An  English  man  of  warr  of  the  third  rate,  whereon  [were] 
Coronel  Barrett,  Coronel  Henesy,  Governor  of  Waterford 
and  others,  was  blown  up  by  som  accident  ;  all  perish’d 
except  Coronel  Barrett,  and  nine  seamen  escap’d  ;  the  ship 
carried  about  70  guns  and  above  400  seamen.  On  the  5th 
day  of  the  siege,  they  might  have  good  conditions,  and  refus’d 
them  ;  on  the  6th  the  Governor  was  so  silly  as  to  send  the 
Bishop  and  the  Protestant  Deane  to  goe  out  and  capitulat, 
who  assur’d  the  enemy  they  had  no  powder  left  them,  and 
did  not  return,  till  after  the  town  yeelded  on  discretion  ; 
the  garrison  consisted  of  4,000  men  ;  the  magazin  was  full 
of  all  necessaries  we  now  so  much  want  ;  which  should  have 
been  sent  hither  without  loss  of  time,  since  the  town  was  not 
held  able  to  hould  out. 

“  Cork  was  no  sooner  taken,  but  Kingsale  was  invested, 
and  after  ninteen  dayes  siege  was  forc’d  to  yeeld,  upon  an 
honourable  capitulation  ;  the  Governor  in  his  coach  and 
the  garrison  marching  out  tliro’  the  breach,  with  match 
lighted,  their  arms  and  bag  and  baggage,  and  are  now  arrived 
here  ;  the  enemy  was  very  civil  to  all  the  garrison  ;  my  Lord 
Churchell  was  very  kind  to  Sr.  Edward  Scot  and  to  all  ;  his 
yonger  brother  the  Danish  Churchell,  a  Brigadier,  commands 
now  in  the  fort  of  Kingsale.  This  place  was  lost  for  want 
of  men,  as  the  other  for  want  of  ammunition  ;  a  great  magazin 
of  all  things  was  at  Kingsale,  and  lost  as  well  as  the  other 
for  want  of  foresight  and  judgement  in  the  Governors,  as  of 
positif  and  timely  orders  which  should  have  been  given  by 
others. 

“  The  enemy  have  had  no  pay  since  the  buisiness  of  Boyne  ; 
their  foott  are  very  miserable,  their  horse  [not  ?]  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  both  dey  apace  ;  Maccarty  Reigh  at  his  wife’s  persuasion, 
a  protestant,  has  declar’d  for  the  enemy. 

“  Thus  your  Majestie  has  lost  these  two  sea  ports  with  the 
best  magazins  of  the  kingdom  ;  my  Lord  Churchell  embark’d 
presently  for  England  after  the  takeing  of  Kingsale  ;  The  Danish 
Churchell,  now  Governor  of  Kingsale,  swore  God  damme  him, 
he  would  loose  his  hfe  then  ever  drawe  his  sword  for  pour 
Majestie,  that  he  never  gott  a  penny  by  you  ;  his  brother 
could  not  say  so. 
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“  They  had  a  design  to  besiege  Athlone,  but  we  hear  now 
they  are  gon  into  winter  quarters.  We  have  the  worst 
intelligence  in  the  world  of  what  they  do,  and  they  know  the 
least  thing  in  the  world  we  do.  My  Lord  Duke  of  Tyrconnell 
has  left  all  the  care  of  int  elligence  with  my  Lord  Ri  verst  on, 
who  i  think  is  not  very  capable  of  managing  such  a  buisiness ; 
I  do  not  find  it  would  prove  a  hard  task  to  hear  from  and 
send  to  your  Majestie  once  a  month  by  the  way  of  England, 
if  it  had  been  dexterously  handled. 

“  Som  chief  officers  of  the  Army  who  are  groundlessly 
dissatisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell’s  conduct  since  the 
business  of  Boyne,  and  with  the  manner  he  left  here  the 
government  establish’d,  and  especially  for  haveing  sent  away 
the  money  your  Majestie  left  here  for  the  support  of  the  Army, 
have  assembled  themselves,  even  against  the  Duke  of 
Berwick’s  orders,  and  oblig’d  his  Grace  to  send  the  Bishop 
of  Corck,  both  the  Luttrells,  and  Coronel  Purcell  as  commis¬ 
sioners  to  represent  to  your  Majestie  the  present  state  of 
this  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  since  your  Majesties  departure  ; 
and  to  demand  succors.  They  are  embark’d  on  a  ship  of 
St.  Malos,  which  is  yett  in  the  river  ;  they  carry  with  them 
a  loyall  adress  from  the  clergy,  nobility  and  gentry,  and  officers 
of  your  army  ;  it  seemes  the  Duke  of  Berwick  could  not  avoid 
the  consenting  to  the  sending  of  these  emissaries,  being 
threatned  to  be  layd  aside  and  sent  away,  if  his  Grace  would 
not  yeeld  to  it  ;  your  Majestie’s  service,  their  lifes  and  fortunes 
leying  at  stake.  Sr.  Thoby  Butler,  a  great  incendarie, 
Col.  Symon  Luttrell,  and  a  third  man  [see  p.  476],  brought  these 
undutifull  messages  from  the  officers  of  the  army  to  the  Duke. 
I  was  during  this  transaction  sick  at  Gallaway,  and  arrived 
here  the  morning  the  adress  to  your  Majestie  was  sign’d 
in  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry  and  officers  of  the 
army,  which  conteining  nothing  but  expressions  of  zeale 
and  loyalty  towards  your  Majestie,  i  could  not  but  signe 
it,  since  the  Duke  did,  and  desir’d  me  to  make  no  difficulty, 
for  which  i  had  good  ground  ;  however,  Sir,  as  affairs  stand 
in  this  Kingdom,  i  humbly  conceive  your  Majestie  ought  to 
dissemble  all  resentments,  since  all  these  officers  are  the  flower 
of  the  army  and  the  most  forward  on  all  occasions  to  encounter 
your  Ma  jestie’s  enemies. 

“  A  letter  [was]  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  the  Duke 
of  Tyrconnell  just  as  he  was  under  sayle,  and  therefore  opned 
by  som  of  the  Commissioners  who  then  mett,  thinking  it 
contein’d  som  publick  buisiness  ;  but  therein  it  was  found, 
that  he  would  heare  what  the  greate  ones  would  say  and 
propose,  but  would  act  only  according  the  directions  he  left 
him  ;  this  incens’d  all  the  officers,  who  attribut  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  in  the  civil  and  military  government  to  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnells  irresolutions  and  passions,  to  which  likewise 
they  attribut  an  unfortunat  treachery  of  Capt.  Masterson’s, 
master  of  his  ship  and  such  protestant  marriners  he  had, 
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who  joyntly  with  som  30  Scotch  and  Enghsh  prisoners  who 
had  the  liberty  of  the  town  of  Gallaway,  gott  at  night  time 
into  a  boat  conducted  by  the  Master,  seiz’d  of  Capt.  Dermot, 
wounded  him  in  two  places,  and  som  resolved  to  cut  his 
throat,  but  at  last  sett  him  and  five  Catholick  seamen  in  a 
title  broken  boat,  three  leagues  from  the  Islands  of  Arran. 
They  gott  thither  by  much  ado,  and  the  others  went  away 
with  the  ship,  which  was  victual’d  for  three  months,  and 
ready  to  sett  sayle  for  Scotland  ;  by  good  fortune,  the  letters 
were  not  on  board  the  ship. 

The  generality  of  this  nation  has  forgott  allready  how 
much  they  have  been  obhged  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell,  nay  since  your  Majestic  departure  ;  but  unjustly 
look  upon  him  now  as  one  lately  entirely  govern’d  by  his 
lady  and  the  Hamiltons,  declared  enemies  to  the  nation  as 
they  say  ;  and  they  and  Count  de  L’Auzun  tooke  but  false 
and  cowardly  measures  to  the  absolut  ruine  of  your  Ma  jesties 
service  and  contrey. 

“  The  whole  contrey  that  remaynes  yett  to  us,  is  lay’d 
wast,  without  village  or  house,  no  victuals  to  be  had  in  the 
contrey  anywhere,  and  but  very  litle  in  the  citties,  where 
all  the  houses,  especially  here  at  Lymerick,  are  pull’d  down 
by  the  souldiers,  burning  and  selling  all  the  timber,  so  as 
that  they  want  now  themselves  house  roome,  and  this  hitherto 
don  in  the  face  of  the  Governor  and  government.  All  plowing 
is  abandoned  ;  the  officers  and  souldiers  haveing  seiz’d  upon 
the  poore  people’s  garrons,  robbing  and  takeing  away  the  very 
roots  they  have  for  their  livelihood,  souldiers  rob  one  another, 
and  the  very  shoes  of  one  another’s  horses  ;  whole  houses 
pulled  down  to  gett  a  litle  iron  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  prise 
of  iron  Masterson  had  brought  to  Gallaway  as  he  came  from 
Scotland,  our  horse  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  field  all 
the  last  summer.  The  desolation  is  great  and  general  ;  our 
conduct  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ;  no  discipline,  no  obedience 
in  officers  or  souldiers  ;  no  vigorous  resolution  in  military 
or  civil  affairs  ;  we  begin  to  take  som  in  the  civil,  at  my 
clamorous  and  incessant  instances  and  reproaches  ;  my 
endeavours  are  not  useless  in  preserving  men  united,  and 
from  the  thoughts  of  protections  from  the  Usurper. 

“  I  could  wish,  Sir,  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  lov’d 
buisiness  more  then  he  does,  and  had  not  been  so  much  sway’d 
by  som  recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell  ; 
i  tell  him  plainly  my  sense,  and  desire  his  Grace  to  consider 
what  a  faire  opportunity  he  hath  to  serve  your  Majestie  and 
gaine  a  great  reputation  in  the  world.  I  would  not  have  him 
leave  Gallaway  or  Lymerick  till  he  saw  all  ordenances  and 
resolutions  executed,  and  not  to  suffer  his  orders  upon  his 
entry  on  the  government  to  be  foyl’d  by  civil  or  military 
officers  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  never  recover  it  ;  he  finds  now 
the  truth  of  it  :  and  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  severity 
will  ever  bring  this  Nation  under  discipline  or  order. 
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“  The  English  protestants  are  to  be  commanded  to  retire 
themselves  out  of  all  the  citties  and  contrey,  giveing  them 
fifteen  dayes  time  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  enemys 
contrey,  for  whose  success  they  daily  pray  and  correspond 
with  ;  som  will  be  excepted.  Orders  are  issued  for  to  putt 
the  brass  money  in  vogue,  which  hath  been  strangely  under¬ 
valued  hitherto  ;  five  and  twenty  pounds  in  brass  being  given 
for  a  pistol ;  orders  are  likewise  given  that  all  goods  are  to 
be  sent  into  magazins  for  your  Majestie,  who  will  be  for  the 
future  the  sole  merchant  in  what  remaynes  to  you  of  the 
kingdom.  Several  other  regulations  are  made  in  the  civil 
and  military  ;  which  if  executed,  will  produce  good  effects ; 
a  most  strange  neglect  and  dissolution  appearing  in  all  military 
and  civil  affaires,  and  over  all  parts  since  your  Majestie’s 
departure,  without  the  least  measure  taken  by  any  to  prevent 
them  ;  which  might  have  been  easily  don  ;  and  the  contrey 
preserved  from  a  general  desolation,  and  which  hath  been 
by  inyselfe  represented,  solicited,  and  pressed  ;  but  without 
effect,  till  an  absolut  necessity  forces  them  to  it,  tho’  too  late. 
I  beleive  to  pass  the  Slianon  will  be  the  first  attempt  of  the 
enemy,  when  ever  they  take  the  field. 

“  We  are  informed  that  Cork  hath  but  an  inconsiderable 
garrison  ;  likewise  Kingsale,  and  the  breach  left  open  as 
it  was  ;  my  Lord  Mordent’s  brother  was  Idl'd  in  this 
siege. 

“  The  enemy’s  orders  and  proclamations  are  vigorously 
executed  everywhere,  under  their  command,  and  religiously 
observed  ;  alleaging  constantly  that  their  commands  and 
proclamations  are  not  such  as  King  James’s  ;  that  the  Duke 
of  Tyrconnell  began  to  dote,  and  knew  not  to  give  orders  ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Riveston,  and  two  or  three  others 
given  as  his  tutors,  by  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  are  silly  weak 
men  ;  that  the  French  King  haveing  recalled  his  succors,  it 
is  folly  to  expect  any  more,  so  that  it  is  much  better  for  us 
to  take  good  conditions  whilst  we  can  have  them,  then  loose 
them  and  ourselves  by  a  fruitless  resistance. 

“  We  are  sorry  now  to  have  order’d  the  burning  of  so  many 
houses  and  castles  in  this  county,  finding  the  want  of  them 
now  very  grievous,  no  place  remayning  where  upon  a  march 
or  any  occasion  our  men  can  rest  in  or  take  shelter.  This 
burning  being  committed  to  the  execution  of  inferior  officers, 
they  burnt  the  poor  people’s  cabans  that  could  give  them 
no  money,  and  were  neerest  the  citty,  and  spar’d  sucli  that 
gave  a  crown  in  sylver,  or  were  neerest  the  enemy.  For  all 
these  disorders  and  desolations,  we  fortifie  this  citty  and 
Gallaway  with  all  the  speed  we  can  ;  and  make  what  magasins 
we  can  ;  i  believe  we  will  be  able  to  hould  out  for  the  next 
year  from  being  quite  subdued. 

Captain  Sanderson’s  vessel  is  now  the  sole  left  to  your 
Majestie  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  in  the  river,  ready  to  sett 
sayle  for  Nantes  or  Brest,  for  to  gett  there  the  riggings  she 
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wants  ;  Brigadier  Maxwell  was  on  board  of  her,  but  goes 
now  to  St.  Malo’s  along  with  the  commissioners. 

“  The  clergie  at  the  meeting  held  here  by  the  Duk  of 
Berwicks  order  at  my  arrivall  from  Gallaway,  and  desir’d  to 
name  two  of  their  members,  to  be  present  at  all  dehberations 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  objected  that  they  have  never 
been  consulted  withall  by  your  Majestie  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom,  nor  since  your  Majestie’s  departure  ;  it  was  with 
som  reluctancie  they  appear’d  now,  that  all  was  lost  ;  to 
this  i  made  an  answer,  which  was  well  taken,  and  needless 
to  repeat  to  your  Majestie  after  so  long  a  letter,  which 
insensibly  grew  to  this  length,  when  i  resolved  to  be 
succint. 

“  The  Irish  alleage  as  a  proofe  of  their  zeale  and  loyalty 
to  your  Majestie  their  entire  summission  to  a  government 
that  is  in  all  respects  illegal,  and  none  at  all  ;  and  to  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  who  was  not  so,  liaveing  no  commission,  and 
all  civil  and  military  government  voycl  and  anulled  since  your 
Majestie  departed,  and  the  Chancellor  gon  with  the  great 
seale.  God  preserve  your  Majesties  with  helth. — Marquis 
D’Albyville. 

Postscript. — We  are  at  this  instant  informed  from  the 
county  of  Kierry,  that  a  courvette  in  which  Coronel  Wilson 
and  som  other  officers  have  been  embark’d,  was  cast  away 
in  the  midst  of  the  night,  on  a  rock  in  the  county  of  Kierry 
neer  the  river  of  Kilmare,  that  himselfe  and  five  seamen 
who  cast  of  their  cloathes,  and  could  swim,  have  been  cast 
on  the  rock,  tho’  the  weather  was  very  tempestuous,  and 
remayn’d  thereon  all  night  ;  all  the  rest  perish’d,  and  as  they 
say  by  the  neglect  of  the  Captain  and  Master  who  pay’d 
for  it  ;  they  say  several  officers  have  been  embark’d  on 
her. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  very  great  disappointment  as  well  as  loss  to 
us,  who  long  to  hear  of  your  Majestie,  no  manner  of  vessel 
arriving  here  since  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Holograph. 
17  pp.  Seal  of  arms.  [ Intercepted .] 

Marquis  D’Albyville  to  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell. 

1690,  [Oct.  27?]  Nov.  6  (?)*  Lymerick. — “Your  Grace 
knows  best  of  any  in  what  condition  you  left  this  Kingdom 
and  the  affaires  thereof  ;  both  are  now  to  my  great  regret 
and  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  others,  in  a  farr  worse  ; 
Corck  and  Kingsale  being  now  in  the  enemies  hands  ;  the 
first  held  out  but  for  six  dayes,  and  the  garrison  forc’d,  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  the  Governor,  to  yeeld  all  at  discretion  ;  whereas 
the  day  before  he  might  have  what  conditions  he  would  desire. 
It  is  assur’d  my  Lord  of  Clancarty  behaved  himselfe  admirable 
well,  advising  the  setting  fire  to  several  parts  of  the  town, 
and  with  sword  in  hand,  force  their  way  where  the  enemy 


*  Apparently  8  altered  to  6. 
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appeared  the  weakest ;  and  when  he  saw  all  lost,  they  ad, 
that  he  would  have  kil’d  himselfe,  but  was  hinder’d.  He, 
the  Earle  of  Tyrone  and  the  chiefest  officers  have  been  sent 
for  England.  Coronel  Barrett,  whom  the  enemy  say  to 
have  been  a  man  of  courage,  for  having  been  twice  or 
thrice  hurried  under  the  rubbiges  of  the  breach,  still  gott 
out,  and  maintain’d  his  post,  till  he  heard  the  enemy 
was  in  the  town  ;  he,  Hennesy  and  other  officers  being 
embark’d  on  the  Breda,  a  third  rate  shipp  of  70  guns,  and 
400  mariners,  was  by  som  accident  blown  up,  and  all  perish’d 
but  Barrett  and  nine  seamen.  Above  4,000  men  and  not 
ill  armed  have  been  lost  in  this  town  ;  divers  of  the  officers 
and  souldiers  have  made  their  escape  ;  many  of  the  souldiers 
perrish’d  for  want  of  bread  ;  the  protestant  inhabitants 
approved  themselves  very  cruel  to  them  ;  the  strangers 
amongst  the  enemy,  were  more  charitable.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  kil’d  in  this  siege.  The  magazin  in  this  town 
was  very  considerable  ;  your  Grace’s  enemies  in  this  Kingdom, 
whereof  the  number  is  not  empair’d  since  your  departure, 
attribut  the  loss  of  it  to  your  Grace  for  not  haveing  order’d, 
since  the  town  was  not  tenable,  and  that  you  would  not, 
(litle  considering  if  you  could)  send  ammunition  thither,  to 
fire  the  town  at  an  enemies  approach,  save  the  garrison,  and 
not  to  have  what  was  in  the  stores  embark’d  for  Lymerck 
out  of  hand. 

“  Kingsale  held  out  19  dayes  siege,  and  would  not  have 
been  taken,  but  for  want  of  men  ;  this  garrison  gott  honourable 
conditions,  and  were  very  civily  entertain’d  ;  they  march’d 
out  by  the  breach  with  their  arms,  match  lighted,  with  bagg 
and  baggage  ;  Sr.  Edward  Scot  who  is  here  now,  march’d 
with  his  coach  thro  the  breach.  Both  Governors  fail’d,  he 
of  Cork  in  not  burning  timely  the  suburbs  of  that  town  ; 
and  the  other  the  town  of  Kingsale  ;  they  gave  not  their 
orders  till  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  the 
consideration  of  a  little  gaine  gott  for  preserving  their  houses, 
prevail’d  with  them,  more  then  theyr  duty  and  their  honour. 
About  a  month  after  your  Grace’s  departure,  som  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army  and  others  assembled,  and  tooke  the 
liberty  to  consult  with  som  lawmen  concerning  the  illegality 
of  the  present  Government,  and  to  depute  St,  Thoby  Butler, 
Brigadier  Dorrington  and  Coronel  Symon  Luttrell  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to  lett  him  know,  tho’  they 
had  a  great  esteeme  for  his  person  and  merits,  and  for  his 
affection  towards  the  nation,  yett  they  thought  it  not 
expedient  to  committ  the  safety  of  the  Kingdom,  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  the  conduct  of  a  yong  prince  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  govern’d  by  one  or  two  who  tooke  the 
management  of  all  affaires  upon  themselves,  and  following 
the  measures  taken  before,  so  destructive  to  the  Kingdom, 
and  to  the  King’s  service  :  The  Duke  of  Berwick  commanded 
they  [should]  not  meet  about  any  such  affairs,  otherwise 
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he  would  take  such  a  course  with  them,  as  their  undutifull 
behaviour  deserved;  they  mett  againe  for  all  that,  and 
deputed  againe  the  same  men  to  lett  his  Grace  know,  if  he 
would  not  condiscend  to  their  just  demands,  they  knew  what 
they  were  to  do  ;  and  [he]  was  forc’d  to  yeeld  to  avoyd  an 
open  breach,  and  the  fatal  consequences  thereof.  The  first 
was  to  permitt  commissioners  or  deputies  to  goe  to  his  Majestie 
to  represent  the  state  and  condition  of  the  nation,  since  his 
Majestie’s  departure  ;  2ndly  to  call  som  of  the  chief  and  ablest 
men  m  each  province,  and  some  of  the  clergie,  to  be  added 
to  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  management  of  the 
civil  affairs,  and  to  be  present  at  all  deliberations.  During 
these  transactions,  i  was  at  Gallaway,  detein’d  there  by  an 
indisposition,  and  arrived  here  just  as  they  mett  to  signe 
an  address  to  his  Majestie,  haveing  the  day  before  named 
the  deputies  they  thought  fitt  to  send,  to  witt,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cork,  Coronel  Harry  Luttrell,  and  Coronel  Purcell,  and 
have  added  Coronel  Symon  Luttrell  to  them,  when  it  was 
propos’d  to  send  a  Lord.  I  must  confess  i  made  some  difficulty 
to  signe  the  address,  but  finding  it  contein’d  but  expressions 
of  loyalty,  i  was  perswaded  by  his  Grace  not  to  make  any 
scruple.  The  proposition  of  nameing  som  chief  men  of  each 
province  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  civil  Government,  is  not  insisted  upon,  so 
that  is  com  to  nothing  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Thuam,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Elfin  are  constantly  present  but  never  signes  any 
resolution  or  order. 

44  The  Deputies  have  had  a  100L  a  piece  for  their  voyage 
and  are  these  10  dayes  in  the  river  way  ting  for  a  favourable 
wind  ;  the  ship  they  goe  in  belongs  to  one  Fitzgerald  of  St. 
Malos  :  Brigadier  Maxwell  goes  along,  and  will  take  post  at 
his  arrivall. 

44  The  ship  that  Masterson  commanded,  and  given  by  your 
Grace  to  Capn.  Macdermot,  is  carried  away  for  England 
by  the  master  of  the  ship  and  a  few  English  seamen  that 
were  in  her,  who  contreiv’d  it  so  as  to  gett  some  thirty  English 
and  Scotch  prisoners,  who  were  at  liberty  in  Gallaway  upon 
bayle,  to  com  at  night  time  out  of  the  town  with  the  Master 
in  a  boat,  seiz’d  on  Macdermott,  wounded  him  in  two  places, 
and  were  once  resolved  to  cutt  his  throat,  but  at  last  sett  him 
and  the  Catholick  seamen  in  a  litle  broken  boat,  five  leagues 
off  the  Island  of  Arran  ;  if  the  weather  had  not  been  faire, 
they  must  have  perish’d.  Macdermott  was  to  sett  sayle  the 
next  day  for  Scotland,  the  letters,  by  good  fortune,  have 
not  been  on  board  of  her  and  so  have  been  sav’d. 

“  The  Duke  of  Berwick  writt  your  Grace  a  letter,  which 
came  to  the  commissioners  hands  as  you  were  under  sayle 
in  the  baye  of  Galloway,  and  they  tooke  the  liberty  to  open  it, 
and  divulge  the  contents  thereof,  a  thing  very  unbecoming 
counsellors  of  state  ;  I  was  not  then  present,  nor  was  i 
informed  of  the  contents  of  it  till  i  came  to  Lymerick  ;  the 
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Duke  mentioned  in  the  letter,  that  he  would  hear  the  great 
men  of  the  King’s  army,  but  would  do  but  what  your  Grace 
gave  him  in  charge  ;  this  irritated  the  factious,  and  occasioned 
their  undutifull  assemblies  and  behaviour  towards  the  Duke 
of  Berwick. 

“  We  have  no  manner  of  intelligence  from  the  enemy, 
i  am  a  stranger  to  what  measures  your  Grace  tooke  about  it  ; 
it  would  not  be  an  hard  task  to  an  able  man  to  send  and  hear 
from  St.  Germains  once  a  month  by  the  way  of  Flanders  and 
Holland  ;  besides  the  knowing  of  what  passes  with  our  enemys  ; 
not  a  word  has  been  received  from  Councellor  Grady,  since 
your  Grace’s  departure.  Those  who  had  the  management 
of  that  affaire  seem’d  to  have  been  litle  acquainted  with  state 
affaires.  Another  man  was  sent  hither  lately  with  such 
insinuations,  was  clapt  prisoner  into  the  Castle,  and  soone 
after  releas’d  and  suffer’d  to  return,  upon  what  account,  i  am  a 
stranger  to  :  too  great  a  liberty  has  been  lately  granted  to 
dangerous  men  to  go  from  hence  to  Dublin,  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  som  body  or  other  who  was  bribed  for  procuring 
passes. 

“  The  liberty  given  to  all  officers  of  the  army  to  seize  upon 
serviceable  horses,  and  taken  generaly  by  all  souldiers  thro 
all  parts,  hath  entirely  ruin’d  the  marketts,  forc’d  all  mankind 
to  abandon  plowing  and  sowing  ;  to  sett  fire  to  their  corn, 
rather  then  a  company  of  incarnat  divels  should  have  it, 
and  to  wish  success  to  the  common  enemy  ;  man  or  wooman 
of  what  quality  soever  is  here  to  be  rob'd,  if  they  stirr  from 
one  place  to  another,  not  only  the  poore  people  in  the  contrey 
are  stript  of  their  litle  miserable  food,  their  potatos,  but  of 
their  raggs,  and  they  and  their  litle  children  are  left  naked, 
the  garrons  taken  in  one  place,  are  sowld  in  another  for  a 
trifle,  and  by  these  practises,  the  contrey  is  reduc’d  to  that 
pass,  that  corn,  nor  any  thing  else  can  be  brought  to  the 
magasins  nor  to  the  citties,  officers  and  souldiers  are  becom 
Ropperies  [Rapparees],  the  strongest  robbing  the  weakest  ; 
the  coronels  give  no  obedience  to  orders,  but  to  such  as  them¬ 
selves  have  a  mind  to  execut,  and  such  as  are  under  coronels, 
value  no  commands,  but  such  as  com  from  their  coronels, 
and  they  will  never  acknowledge  that  any  of  their  souldiers 
or  officers  committ  the  least  disorder  ;  in  fine,  nothing  but 
devastation  and  desolation  is  seen  in  contrey  and  cittie,  and 
these  inhumanities  daily  acted  in  the  face  of  the  chiefest 
officers,  of  Governors,  and  of  the  Government,  which 
incessantly  complaines,  but  without  redress.  The  number 
of  creaghts  daily  increase,  many  coronels  have  theirs,  followers 
and  tenants  with  the  cattle  they  rob’d  up  and  down  the 
contrey,  are  upheld  and  mentain’d  by  their  regiments, 
souldiers  in  the  citties  are  becom  generally  sutlers,  in  imitation 
.of  the  French,  selling  brandy,  bear,  bread,  butter,  tabacco, 
beaf  and  moutton  ;  so  that  the  fortifications  goe  on  slowly, 
wanting  men  to  work. 
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“The  number  of  officers  in  second  is  so  great  and  so 
destructive,  that  very  inferiour  officers  presume  to  say,  they 
will  quit,  if  not  advanc’d,  tho’  they  have  neither  service  nor 
merit  ;  these  should  be  all  reformed. 

“  In  the  citties,  the  souldiers  trust  [thrust]  the  citizens 
out  of  their  beads,  with  their  wifes  and  children,  tho’  in  hott 
feavers,  all  their  houses  destroy’d  in  an  incredible  manner, 
their  winscots  and  planks  puld  up  to  make  fire.  Many  of 
them,  i  must  confess,  deserve  it,  for  never  men  appear’d 
so  refractory  of  all  orders  of  the  government  as  those  of  this 
citty  and  of  Galloway  ;  gold  and  sylver  is  becom  their  only 
God,  and  since  your  Grace’s  departure,  five  and  twenty  pounds 
in  brass,  is  given  for  a  pistole,  seven  punds  for  a  crown  in 
sylver,  so  that  the  souldier,  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  any 
other,  can  not  subsist  by  their  pay  or  their  offices  ;  20 1.  given 

for  a  barrill  of  oates  mault  ;  3 1.  for  a  payer  of  shoes. 

Ropperieing  is  becom  such  an  epidemical  disease,  that  the 
very  government  must  becom  infected  with  it,  being  necessitated 
to  oppress  and  rob  the  subject  of  what  he  hath,  giveing  no  other 
payment  but  the  publick  faith.  A  general  seizure  of  all 
goods  is  resolved  upon  by  an  unavoydable  necessity  ;  and 
to  declare  the  King  the  sole  marchant  ;  to  command 
away  all  the  Protestants,  and  give  them  fifteen  dayes  time 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  removeall  to  the  enemies 
quarters  ;  that  gold  and  sylver  shall  pass  no  more  in  any 
payment,  absolutely  decreying  it,  and  to  sett  rates  upon  all 
forrein  and  domestick  goods,  and  on  all  things  that  are 
necessary  for  a  mans  subsistence.  But  i  apprehend  that 
all  this  being  don  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  army,  many 
of  the  officers  will  prove  defective  in  the  execution,  haveing 
themselves  more  goods,  by  their  pillageing  and  robbing  in 
citty  and  contrey,  more  then  any  marchants,  and  their 
souldiers  more  money  by  keeping  stalls  in  open  marketts 
then  is  convenient  for  them  to  have  ;  and  i  am  not  out  of  feare, 
that  for  these  reasons,  they  will  openly  oppose  such  orders 
as  the  civil  government  will  publish  for  their  general  good, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  order  and  discipline. 

“  Your  Grace  may  therefore  see  how  absolutely  ncessary 
it  is  to  have  with  all  speed  a  commission  sent  under  the  great 
seale  establishing  the  government  as  to  his  Majestie  and 
to  your  Grace  shall  seem  expedient  ;  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  most  men  looking  on  the  present  government  in  civil 
affairs  as  illegal,  and  consequently  haveing  no  just  authority 
to  punish  or  question  any  man  for  any  misdemeanor  what¬ 
soever.  Your  Grace’s  return  was  never  more  ardently  wisht 
for  by  all  honest  men  ;  ad  to  all  that,  truely  represent,  that 
the  coronels  and  their  inferiour  officers  give  but  litle  obedience 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Berwick’s  orders  ;  for  not  punishing 
them  as  they  deserve,  from  which  he  is  deterr’d  as  I  believe, 
by  an  apprehension  of  occasioning  som  insurrection  or  defection 
of  many  of  them ;  one  of  the  commissioners  has  given, 
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but  the  other  day  before  his  departure,  evidence  of  his  dis¬ 
obedience  to  his  Grace’s  orders. 

“  Som  of  these  commissioners,  in  my  weak  judgement, 
ought  to  be  deteined  there  altogether,  or  if  sent  back,  that 
it  be  with  satisfaction  to  them,  and  with  orders  to  lay  aside 
their  mutinous  spirits  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  ponderation  ; 
and  to  be  deliberatly  considered. 

“  This  despach  is  grown  insensibly  into  a  volume,  which 
shall  end  at  least  like  a  letter,  by  assuring  your  Grace  that  i 
am  unalterably  and  with  great  respect  &c.” 

Give  me  leave  to  mind  your  Grace  of  the  concerns  of  my 
wife  and  family. 

Postscript. — “  Coronel  Wilson  had  a  miraculous  escape, 
he  and  five  seamen  being  only  saved  of  all  that  have  been 
on  a  courvett  com  from  Brest,  and  was  split  in  pieces  on  a 
rock  neer  the  river  of  Kilmare,  in  a  very  stormy  night  ;  next 
morning  they  came  ashoar  all  naked  ;  this  account  we  received 
just  now  from  the  county  of  Kierry.  I  have  not  time  to 
read  over  my  dispatch  to  your  Grace,  being  forc’d  to  write 
with  precipitation.  The  commissioners  have  been  advised 
to  be  introduc’d  to  his  Majestie  by  your  Grace,  and  to 
transact  but  by  your  means  ;  I  am  informed  that  Coronel 
Harry  Lutrel  who  is  one,  advis’d  the  Bishop  of  Cork  not  to 
see  your  Grace  but  in  their  company,  or  when  he  shall  have 
their  consent.  Your  Grace  needs  not  lett  any  man  know 
i  write  to  you,  but  his  Majestie.  Lett  not  the  length  of  my 
dispach  terrifie  you  from  reading  it  all  over.”  Holograph. 

9  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  to  James  II. 

1690,  [Oct.  28-]Nov.  7.  Lymerick. — •“  Sir,  I  have  written 
lately  by  Coll.  Maxwell  unto  your  Majesty  to  give  you  an 
account  of  all  affaires  heare,  which  I  doe  not  doubt  will  goe 
very  well,  if  we  can  bee  once  ridd  of  all  fomenters  of  dissention 
and  disunion.  I  need  nott  mind  your  Majesty  about  sending 
us  speedily  succours,  only  aboute  corne,  it  being  at  present 
our  greatest  want.  The  recruits  of  the  army  goes  on  very 
well,  both  in  the  horse  as  well  as  in  the  foot  and  dragoones, 
which  makes  me  hope,  that  wee  shall  have  (when  supplyed 
with  armes  and  other  necessaryes)  an  early  camp  of  at  least 
twenty  bataillons  and  six  thousand  horse  and  dragoones, 
leaving  in  the  guarrisons  what  foot  will  be  required  for  the 
defence  thereoff.  I  have  established  quarters  in  the  county 
of  Lymerick  and  part  of  the  county  of  Corke,  which  is  of 
great  help  for  the  subsisting  of  our  horse  this  winter.  I  do 
assure  your  Majesty  I  will  loose  no  time  or  opportunity  in 
doing  what  is  necessary  for  your  service  to  the  best  of  my 
knoledge  and  do  begg  you  will  alwayse  believe  me,  Sir,  your 
Sacred  Majesty’s  most  humble,  most  obedient  and  most  duty- 
full  subject  and  servant— Berwick.”  Holograph.  3  pp.  Seal 
with  device.  [ Intercepted .] 
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Marquis  D’Albyviele  to  _ . 

1690  [Oct.  29-]Nov.  8.  Lymerick.— “  I  send  you,  dear 
bir  my  dispache  to  my  Lord  of  Tyrconnell  open,  that  you  may 
read  it  over  and  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs  ;  but  i  must  conjure  you  to  read  it  out  of  hand,  and 
seale  it  after  you  have  seen  the  contents  of  it. 

“We  long  to  hear  from  you,  especially  after  the  Duke  of 
Tyrconnel  s  arrival ;  i  believe  i  should  hear  from  you  by  Colonel 
Wilson  or  sombody  else  that  came  in  the  courvett,  but  there 
is  not  one  sole  letter  sav’d  nor  no  officer  but  Coronel  Wilson. 
I  have  only  time  to  ad  that  i  am  entirely  and  unalterably 
yours— Marquis  d’Albyville. 

“The  enemies  forces  dye  apace,  ours  are  in  health.” 
Holograph.  1  p.  \ Intercepted .] 

The  Same  to  M.  de  Bon  Repos.* 

1690,  [Oct.  29-]Nov.  8.  Lymerick. — “  Je  vous  ay  ecrit, 
Monsieur,  par  le  Brigadier  Maxwell,  qui  s’est  embarque  icy 
ces  jours  passes  pour  aller  trouver  le  Roy,  mais  je  croy  qu’ilest 
encore  dans  la  riviere,  le  vend  etant.  contraire,  et  le  terns 
orageux. 

“  II  faut  que  je  vous  reitere  par  ce  cournet,  ce  que  je  vous 
ay  mande  par  le  Brigadier  ;  la  ville  de  Cork  apres  sept  jours 
d’attaque.  a  ete  prise  a  discretion  a  faute  de  poudre  et  a  faute 
de  conduite,  et  de  donner  les  ordres  necessaires  en  terns  ; 
on  y  a  perdu  bien  des  choses  necessaires  pour  notre  armee  ; 
on  a  traitte  les  soldats  avec  peu  d’humanite,  les  gens  de  qualite 
et  les  officiers  ont  ete  envoyes  en  Angleterre  ;  une  navire  de 
guerre  d ’environs  500  matelots  du  troisieme  rang  nomme  le 
Breda,  ou  il  y  avoit  quelques  officiers  Irlandois  embarques, 
sauta  en  l’air  par  quelque  accident,  come  elle  sortit  de  la  Rade. 
Maintinent,  apres  la  prise  de  Cork,  les  enemis  investirent  le 
fort  de  Kingsale  et  apres  19  jours  d’attaque  Font  pris  a  faute 
du  monde.  La  garnison  sortit  avec  armes  et  bagages  et  par 
la  breche. 

“  L’infanterie  des  enemis  est  miserable  et  meurt  en  grand 
nombre,  1 ’armee  enemie  n’a  point  en  de  payement  depuis  la 
malheureuse  defaitte  de  £  Boyle  ’  ;  le  Due  de  Grafton  a  ete  tue 
a  la  prise  de  Corq,  quelques  autres  personnes  de  remarque 
ont  ete  tuees  a  Kingsale. 

“  La  ville  de  Lymericq,  et  le  Comte  ;  la  Province  de  Conacie, 
dont  la  capitalle  est  la  ville  de  Gallaway ;  les  villes  d’Atblone, 
et  de  Slego,  nous  restent  encore,  avec  la  Comte  de  Care 
[?  Clare] ;  nous  avons  fait  bruler  depuis  peu  tant  de  chateaux  et 
de  maisons  bien  baties,  qui  ont  couttee  quatre  millions  a  bastir  ; 
je  fis  mettre  moy  meme  le  feu  a  quatre  belles  maisons  et  a 
deux  chatteaux  de  miens  propres. 

*  The  cover  is  directed  to  “  Monsieur  Arthur  junior,  banquier,  rue  de 
mauconseil,a  Paris,”  but  at  the  topof  the  letter  is  written,  “Cette  lettre  est  pour 
Monsieur  de  Bon  Repaus,  quoy  que  je  l’avaia  destine  pour  vous  en  ecrivant  les 
premieres  lignes.” 

Wt.  6442. 
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“  Les  soldats  et  officiers  des  enemis  declarent  que  si  nous 
eussies  [-si’c]  de  l’argent  au  siege  de  Lymericq,  la  moitie  de 
l’armee  de  F  Usurpateur  l’auroit  abandonne. 

“  Ce  royaume  se  perd  a  faute  de  gouvernement  ;  1  armee 
est  sans  discipline,  ruinant  tant  plus  que  les  enemis  ne 
scauroient  faire  ;  rien  ne  s’execute,  a  faute  de  la  vigeour, 
de  la  resolution,  et  de  l’experience  de  gouvemeurs  generaux 
du  Royaume,  qui  se  devroient  principallement  appliquer 
a  establir  de  la  discipline  et  de  l’obeissance  dans  l’armee, 
et  a  faire  rigoureusement  executer  les  declarations  et  les 
edits  ;  c’est  a  quoy  j’ay  incessament  solicite  et  presse  les  uns 
et  les  autres  clepuis  mon  arrive  en  ce  Royaume,  mais  inutile- 
ment,  de  sorte  que  j’ay  de  la  honte  de  me  trouver  ministre 
d’un  gouvernement  si  lache,  si  foible,  et  si  infame. 

“  Les  places  importantes  sont  perdues,  sans  tirer  un  coup 
de  mousquets,  prises  sans  canon,  et  ont  Feffronterie  de 
paroistre  sans  qu’on  ayt  punis  leur  lachete,  au  contraire 
on  les  employe  encore  derechef  ;  come  s’ils  avoient  merites  ; 
les  magazins  de  Cork  et  de  Kingsale  qui  ont  ete  consider¬ 
ables,  ont  ete  perdus  par  le  manquement  de  prevoyance 
et  d’avoir  donnes  des  ordres  precis  et  positifs  par  les 
gouverneurs  generaux,  et  par  le  manquement  de  conduite, 
et  par  l’avarice  des  gouverneurs  particuliers,  qui  en  avoient 
assez  pour  sauver  et  mettre  a  convert  en  terns  leur  volleries 
et  leur  oppressions  :  come  d’autres  se  sont  sauves  en 
France  avec  les  leurs,  et  avec  ce  qu’ils  avoient  voles  du 
Roy  ;  II  me  vient,  Monsieur,  en  Fesprit  sur  ce  sujet  quele  Roy 
de  France  feroit  un  act  de  grande  justice,  de  [se]  faire  informer 
de  tous  les  biens  de  ceux  qui  se  sont  retires  en  France 
d’lrlande,  que  se  pourroit  faire  par  une  declaration  sur  peine 
de  la  vie  et  de  confiscation  de  biens,  que  tous  ceux,  tant 
marchands  et  banquiers  Irlandois  que  Francois,  qui  ont  des 
biens  des  Irlandois  entre  leurs  mains,  les  auroient  incontinent 
a  declarer  et  en  faire  employer  le  tiers  ou  la  moitie  pour  la 
defense  de  leur  patrie.  On  en  trouveroit  considerablement, 
et  une  forte  grande  partie  volee  du  Roy.  Le  chevalier  Arthur, 
banquier  a  Paris  se  trouvera  avoir  pres  de  deux  millions  de 
leur  biens  entre  ses  mains  ;  et  d’  autres  a  Nantes,  et  a  St.  Malo, 
a  Brest  et  les  autres  ports  de  France  ;  jamais  Royaume  n’a 
ete  au  pillage  depuis  deux  ans,  come  celcy  ;  la  desolation 
est  au  dela  de  ce  qu’on  peut  exprimer,  a  faute  de  discipline, 
et  de  conduite  des  officiers  generaux  . 

“  II  a  ete  necessaire  qui  je  restasse  icy,  pour  tenir  les  esprit  s 
unis,  et  les  divertir  de  penser  a  se  soumettre  aux  offres  de 
F  Usurpateur,  plusieurs  douttant  du  secours  du  Roy  de  France  ; 
et  ayant  de  la  peine  a  se  separer  pour  jamais,  et  abandonner 
le  peu  de  biens  qui  leur  restent. 

“  J’ay  a  la  fin  obtenu  de  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Berwick  de 
chasser  tous  les  protestants,  excepte  les  artisans,  dont  nous 
ne  pouvons  nous  passer,  de  toutes  les  villes  et  plat  pays  qui 
nous  demeurent  encore  ;  si  le  Roy  et  le  Due  de  Tyrconnell 
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1  av°ient  fait  quand  je  l’avois  souvent  presse  devant  l’invation  de 
Usurpateur,  il  auroit  eu  bien  de  la  peine  a  conserver  les  villes 
m  a  rentorcer  son  annee  :  il  faut  que  la  nation  Irlandoise 
soit  gouvernee  par  un  etranger,  homme  de  justice,  de  probite, 
et  de  grande  severite  ;  je  ne  pouvois  jamais  gagner  sur  l’esprit 
u  Roy,  et  j  en  ay  fait  de  grands  efforts,  d’exercer  sur  les 
uns  et  sur  les  autres  qui  manquirent  a  leur  devoir,  et  qui  se 
trouvoient  fort  coupables,  une  rigoureuse  justice  ;  et  d’y 
avoir  manque,  est  la  cause  de  la  perte  de  ce  Royaume  ;  le 
Rue  de  Tyrconnel  meme  y  a  manque,  et  son  successeur  y 
manque  aussi  ;  quoy  que  je  l’y  solicite  en  particular  et  en 
public  au  Conseil  ;  et  pour  ne  le  pas  faire,  on  luy  manque 
le  respect  et  l’obeyssance.  On  envoye  des  Commissaires 
°.u  des  deputes  au  Roy  pour  asseurer  sa  Majeste  de  la  continua¬ 
tion  du  zele  et  de  la  fidelite  de  la  nation,  et  de  tout  liazarder 
pour  son  service,  et  a  demander  du  secours  ;  on  a  force  le  Due 
de  Berwicq  a  cette  deputation,  et  on  a  nomme  trois  officiers 
de  1  armee  peu  amis  du  Due  de  Tyrconnell  ;  l’evesque  qui 
fait  le,  quateriesme  est  fort  homme  de  bien,  et  de  grande 
probite  ;  je  suis  d  avis  que  le  Roy  tres  Chretien  et  tres  glorieux, 
votre  maitre  et  le  mien  presentement,  les  traitte  bien,  au 
lieu  de  les  faire  traitter  autrement,  comme  peutetre  le  Due  de 
Tyrconnell  en  seroit  d’avis  ;  j’en  ecris  au  Roy  mon  maitre  et 
a  luy  ;  ce  sont  des  personnes  de  qualite,  qui  ont  bien  servis, 
et  qui  ne  manquent  pas  du  zele,  et  de  la  fermete  pour  le  service 
du  Roy,  mais  qui  n’ont  pas  ete  satisfaittes  de  la  conduitte 
du  Due  de  Tyrconnel,  persuades  qu’il  auroit  pu  faire  beaucoup 
davantage  qu’il  n’a  fait,  en  beaucoup  de  rencontres,  et  a  la 
levee  du  siege  de  Lymericq  ;  l’aisne  de  deux  freres  nomme 
Mr.  Lutrel  a  ete  gouverneur  de  Dublin,  et  le  Roy  a  ete  fort 
satisfait  de  sa  conduite ;  le  cadet  est  coronel  de  ca valerie 
et  brave,  fort  mal  dans  l’esprit  du  Due  de  Tyrconnel  ;  le 
troisieme  nomme,  le  sieur  Pourcel,  coronel  de  cavalerie  est 
neveu  du  feu  Due  d’Ormond,  celuy  cy  et  l’aisne  des  Lutrels 
perdent  plus  de  20  mile  livres  de  rente  :  tous  trois  ont  beaucoup 
de  credit  parmy  les  troupes.  Les  principaux  officiers  etrangers 
des  enemis,  disent  que  le  parlement  d’Angleterre  n’a  rien 
tant  a  coeur  que  de  se  defaire  des  troupes  etrangeres,  sil  est 
possible ;  qu’il  faut  etre  bien  foible  d ’esprit  de  croire  que  le 
Prince  d’Orange  y  consentira  jamais  ;  qu’ils  se  sont  faits  un 
autre  Roy  que  le  Roy  Jacques,  qui  scait  come  il  les  faut 
brider,  et  qui  les  abandonera  tous,  s’il  ne  donnent  tout  l’argent 
dont  il  aura  besoin  ;  qu’il  a  nomme  d’autres  officiers  pour 
commander  les  flottes  qui  donneront  bien  des  affaires  a  la 
flotte  de  France  l’este  prochaine  ;  que  les  Irlandois  ayant 
fait  leur  devoir,  et  se  trouvant  abandonnes  de  leur  Roy,  et  du 
secours  de  France,  devroient  se  soumettre  au  Prince  d’  Orange, 
qui  les  traitteroient  bien,  malgre  le  parlement  d’Angleterre, 
et  les  donneroient  des  employs  considerables  contre  la  France, 
dont  les  troupes  n’avoient  songees  qu’a  s’en  retourner  en 
France,  au  lieu  de  donner  de  la  diversion  au  siege  de  Lymmericq, 
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ou  a  poursuivre  les  enemis  a  la  levee  du  siege,  tout  etant  dans 
une  grande  consternation,  et  manquant  de  la  poudre,  averiant 
d’avoir  perdus  par  ce  siege,  par  desertion,  par  la  mort 
des  maladies,  tues  et  blaisses  plus  de  dix  milles  hommes  ; 
qu’il  est  terns  de  songer  a  leur  propre  salut,  puisqu’il  n’y 
a  point  de  secours  a  esperer  d’aucun  endroit  ;  ils  ont  tenus 
ce  language  a  nos  officiers  a  Cork  et  a  Kingsale,  et  ont  traittes 
tres  bien  les  officiers  et  soldats  de  cette  derniere  place.  Les 
troupes  des  enemis  meurent  en  grand  nombre,  les  notres 
se  portent  bien.”  11  pp.  [ Intercepted .] 

Marquis  D’Albyville  to  Comte  de  Lauzun  at  Versailles. 

1690,  [Oct.  30-]Nov.  9.  Limerick. — [Relates  the  loss  of 

Cork  and  Kdnsale,  as  above.] 

“Ainsi  les  places  se  perclent,  les  unes  a  faute  du  monde,  les 
autres  a  faute  d’ammunition  ;  le  bon  sens  veut  qu’il  ne  faut 
jamais  laisser  beaucoup  de  monde  dans  les  places  qui  ne  sont 
pas  tenables,  et  ou  il  n’y  a  point  d’ammunition,  et  de  les 
reduire  en  cendre  plus  tost  que  de  les  laisser  aux  enemis  ; 
a  ne  point  laisser  les  places  qui  sont  tenables  et  importantes 
sans  monde  ;  et  malheureusment  aussi  bien  que  mal  apropos, 
on  a  fait  sortir  le  regiment  du  Comte  de  Clancarty  peu  de 
terns  auparavant  du  fort  de  Kingsale,  et  le  fit  passer  a  Corq, 
a  cause  d’une  mesintelligence  entre  le  Comte  et  le  Gouverneur  ; 
on  devroit  au  moins  envoyer  un  autre  regiment  en  sa  place, 
et  ne  point  jamais  laisser  Kingsale  sans  suffisament  du  monde  ; 
mais  vous  scavez  aussi  Monsieur  qu’on  ne  considere  pas  les 
avis  des  gens  qui  ont  le  gouvemement  des  affaires  civiles 
entre  leur  mains,  quoy  qu’ils  ayent  veu  plus  de  guerres  et 
d’occasions  que  les  officiers  qui  commandent  l’armee.  Les 
memes  gens  ont  souvent  conseilles,  et  vous  en  etes  temoin, 
de  se  sesir  [sic]  de  tous  les  Anglois  dans  le  Royaume  capables 
de  porter  les  armes  et  les  garder  prisoniers  dans  les  Isles,  ou 
les  envoyer  en  France  ;  ou  les  faire  jetter  a  la  mer  plus  tost 
que  de  les  laisser  en  [liberte]  de  prendre  les  armes  contre  nous 
come  ils  font  ;  et  sans  eux  l’armee  des  enemis  seroit  bien 
foible.  Nous  les  allons  faire  sortir  dans  peu  de  jours,  hommes 
et  femmes,  des  places  et  du  pays  qui  nous  restent,  quoy  que 
trop  tard  ;  et  j’ay  eu  bien  de  la  peine  d’en  venir  a  bout  ; 
j’espere,  et  e’est  moil  dessein,  d’en  rendre  les  Anglois  et  les 
Irlandois  irreconciliables  pour  jamais  ;  la  posture  des  affaires 
le  requiert,  veu  qu’on  fait  tousjours  des  tentatives  sous  main, 
et  ouvertement  aux  officiers  de  la  garnison  de  Kingsale,  qu’on 
donnera  des  conditions  avantageuses  et  qu’on  les  gardera 
si  on  veut  se  soumettre  a  l’Usurpateur,  et  qu’on  employera 
les  officiers  qui  veuillent  aller  a  la  guerre  avec  les  memes  postes 
et  les  memes  charges  qu’ils  ont  presentement  ;  que  nous 
avons  deja  fait  notre  devoir,  et  continue  a  le  faire  jusques 
a  ce  que  notre  Roy  nous  ayt  abandonne,  aussi  bien  que 
le  secours  de  la  France  ;  que  e’est  une  follie  d’en  esperer 
apres  9ela. 
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J  aurois,  Monsieur,  passer  en  France  avec  vous  et  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  Tyrconnell,  car  j’en  ay  eu  les  ordres  du  Roy,  si  je 
ne  croyois  etre  tres  necessaire  de  rester  icy,  pour  fa  ire  voir 
aux  uns  et  aux  autres  le  peu  de  seurete  qu’on  peut  jamais  avoir 
d^aucun  accomode[ment]  avec  la  nation  Angloise,  ni  avec  un 
Usurpateur  qui  n’a  jamais  teniie  parole,  ni  meme  pas  un  de 
ces  ancestres,  de  dix-sept  traittes  qu’ils  ont  signes  et  jures 
avec  les  catholiques  des  villes  de  Hollande.  J’ay  contribue 
et  contribue  tous  les  jours  a  empescher  les  plus  considerables 
d  icy  a  prendre  des  protections  de  1’  Usurpateur,  et  a  mentainir 
1  Union  entre  les  plus  considerables  ;  il  faut  que  la  grande 
severite,  ou  plus  tost  cruaute  de  la  part  des  enemis  en  notre 
endroit,  nous  unisse  tout  a  fait,  et  nous  rend  sensibles  de 
notre  etat,  et  de  notre  brigandages,  volleries,  oppressions, 
extortions,  enfin  de  notre  inhumanite  les  uns  contre  les  autres  ; 
plus  que  les  Scythes  et  les  Arabes  n’ont  jamais  exercees. 
L’armee  est  sans  ordre  et  sans  discipline  ;  Monsieur  le  Due 
de  Berwick  n’a  pas  les  espaules  assez  fortes  pour  soutenir 
le  fardau  qu’on  luy  a  laisse  ;  avec  tout  cela,  moyennant  du 
secours  nous  donnerons  encore  de  l’affaire  aux  enemis  par  tout 
1  annee  prochaine  pour  le  moins. 

Nous  sommes  persentement  les  uns  et  les  autres  en  quartier 
d’huyver  ;  nous  nous  efor9ons  a  etablir  l’ordre  et  la  discipline 
par  tout,  apres  que  tout  est  ravage,  mais  a  vous  dire  la  verite 
Monsieur,  nous  n’avons  point  de  gens  de  vigeur  et  d’execution, 
et  s’il  s:  ’en  trouve  quelq’un  parmy  nous,  il  n’en  a  pas  l’authorite 
et  le  pouvoir  necessaire  ;  car  sans  se  pouvoir  servir  des  gens 
de  guerre,  et  meme  pouvoir  de  punir  les  gens  de  guerre,  il 
n’y  aura  pas  jamais  moyen  d’etablir  icy  quelque  chose 
d ’utile  et  de  solide. 

“  Les  officiers  de  l’armee  que  vous  connessez,  Monsieur, 
se  sont  assembles  avec  quelques  autres  personnes  de  la  robe, 
contre  les  ordres  de  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Berwicq,  et  luy 
deputerent  le  Sohciteur  General  du  Roy,  l’aisne  de  Luttrels, 
et  le  Brigadier  d’Orrington,  pour  luy  signifier  qu’ils  se  trou- 
vent  obliges  pour  le  service  du  Roy  de  le  supplier  de  vouloir 
consentir  qu’on  envoye  des  deputez  au  Roy  pour  representer 
l’etat  du  pays  qui  reste  depuis  le  depart  de  sa  Majeste  et 
demander  du  secours  ;  les  choses  sont  arrivees  a  un  tel  point 
qu’il  se  trouva  oblige  a  y  consentir.  On  envoye  un  adres  au 
Roy  de  la  part  des  Ecclesiastiques,  de  la  Noblesse,  des  officiers 
de  l’armee  et  des  gentilhommes.  Les  deputiz  sont  l’Evesque 
de  Corq,  fort  homme  de  bien,  le  Coronel  Purcel,  l’aisne,  et  le 
coronel  son  frere  ;  sont  embarques  sur  un  vaissau  marchand 
de  St.  Malo,  et  sont  encore  dans  cette  riviere  attendant  un 
vend  favorable  ;  l’adres  est  fort  summis,  donnant  des 
asseurances  inebranlables  de  zele  et  de  fidelite  ;  il  est  signe 
du  Due  de  Berwicq  meme,  de  plusieurs  seigneurs,  des  prin- 
cipaux  officiers  de  l’armee  et  d’autres  personnes  de  considera¬ 
tion  ;  et  de  divers  evesques. 
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“  Le  Brigadier  Maxwell  y  va  avec  eux,  mais  c’est  de  la 
part  du  due.  Come  tous  ces  messieurs  les  deputes  ne  vous 
sont  pas  inconnues,  vous  tomberez  asseurement  d’accord 
avec  moy,  ou  qu’il  en  faudra  tenir  deux  ou  trois  de  quelque 
maniere  qu’on  voudra  en  France,  ou  qu’il  les  faudra  renvoyer 
fort  satisfaits,  et  promptement.  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Berwicq 
a  detenu  jusques  icy  la  courvette  que  vous  avez  laisse  a 
Gallaway  ;  je  luy  fais  donner  des  vivres  pour  un  mois,  et  luy 
fis  donner  de  terns  en  terns  de  la  vainde  fresche  ;  force  des 
enemis  meurt,  et  nos  troupes  se  portent  bien  ;  et  pillent  et 
volent  incessament,  et  font  plus  de  mal  que  les  enemis. 

“  Nous  n’avons  aucune  sorte  de  nouvelles  d’aucun  endroit 
du  monde  depuis  votre  depart,  les  troupes  enemies  n’ont 
pas  ete  payees  depuis  l’affaire  de  Boyne.  L’lnfanterie  ne 
vaut  guerres,  la  cavalleries  est  en  bon  etat.  Je  vous  ecris 
avec  tant  de  precipitation,  que  vous  aurez  plus  de  peine  a 
lire  cette  lettre,  que  j’en  ay  a  l’ecrire.” 

Postscript. — “Je  vous  prie  Monsieur  de  me  vouloir  mettre 
avec  un  tres  profond  respect  aux  pieds  de  Roy  tres  Chretien 
votre  maitre  et  le  mien.  Puisque  je  suis  devenu  son  sujet, 
j’ay  du  regret  de  n’avoir  qu’une  vie  pour  la  sacrifier  pour 
son  service,  ayant  une  tres  grande  sensibilite  de  la  justice 
que  sa  Majestie  a  eue  la  bonte  de  me  faire  aupres  du  Roy 
moil  maitre,  1’  asseurant  qu’elle  n’a  pas  charge  Monsieur  le 
Comte  d’Avaux  de  ce  qu’il  a  volu  faire  a  croire  au  Roy  mon 
maitre  ;  quel  a  eu  la  bonte  de  declarer  diverses  fois  que  per- 
sonne  ne  l’a  jamais  tant  solicite  que  moy,  ni  avec  plus  de 
raisons,  a  se  liguer  avec  sa  Majeste  tres  Chretienne  et  la  laisser 
opprimer  les  Etats  de  Hollande  et  le  Prince  d’Orange,  sans 
quoy  il  seroit  impossible  de  pouvoir  etablir  la  Religion 
Catholique  en  Angleterre,  ayant  preveu  ce  qui  est  arrive  ; 
et  je  prens  Dieu  a  temoin  si  durant  mon  emplois  en  Hollande 
je  n’ay  agis  avec  Monsieur  le  Comte  d’Avaux  avec  tout  le 
zele  imaginable  et  sans  reserve ;  mais  c’est  l’usage  des 
ambassadeurs  de  faire  a  croire  a  leurs  maitres  que  tout 
est  deu  a  leur  propre  penetration,  a  leur  dexterite,  et  a  leur 
conduite. 

“  Je  n’aurois  pas  reste  icy,  si  je  ne  croyois  qu’il  y  alloit  du 
service  du  Roy  tres  Chretienne,  aussi  bien  que  du  Roy  mon 
maitre,  car  vous  scavez,  Monsieur,  ce  qu’on  y  suffre,  et  la  peu  de 
plaisir  a  y  rester,  a  etre  temoin  oculaire  de  la  desolation  et 
des  embrasements  de  ses  maisons  dans  les  villes,  et  de  ses 
terres,  de  ses  maisons  et  chattaux  a  la  compagne  ;  enfin 
reduit  a  la  derniere  misere,  sans  pouvoir  donner  doresnavant 
du  pain  a  ma  femme,  ni  a  mes  enfants.”  12  pp.  [. Inter¬ 
cepted .] 

Marqtjis  d’Albyville  to - . 

1690,  [Oct.  30-]Nov.  9.  Limerick. — Concerning  the  corvette 
under  Capt.  La  Fontaine,  detained  at  Limerick  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  ;  and  relating,  with  much  regret,  the  loss,  off 
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the  coast  of  Kerry,  of  the  ship  in  which  Colonel  Wilson  had 
embarked.  French.  2  pp.  £ Intercepted .] 

Sib  Geokge  Mackenzie. 

1690,  Oct. — Protection  from  the  King  for  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  indemnifying  him  for  all  crimes  &c. 
preceeding  this  date,  and  desiring  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
to  accept  of  security  and  discharge  his  imprisonment,  his 
Ma  jesty  not  looking  upon  him  “  as  a  person  anyways  suspect 
or  disaffected.”  Copy.  1  p. 

Annexed, 

(1)  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  case  with  Sir  William  Scot. 

Mackenzie  having  acted  as  the  King’s  Advocate  after 

the  rebellions  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle,  and  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  was  rewarded  by  bestowal  of  a  fine  imposed 
upon  Sir  William  Scot.  The  later  now  demands 
return  of  the  money,  but  Sir  George  answers  that 
“  though  the  laws  concerning  ecclesiastical  disorders 
be  now  rescinded,  yet  it  was  a  law  then  standing  ” 
and  so  must  be  considered  good  security. 

(2)  Sir  G.  Mackenzie’ s  case  with  Mr.  Gabriel  Simple. 

Simple  haying  been  forfeited  for  being  in  the  rebellion 

at  Pentland  Hills,  and  imprisoned,  his  friends,  to  save 
his  life,  incurred  forfeitures  of  their  bail,  and  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  pay  Sir  George  300Z.  which 
the  King  owed  him.  The  said  Gabriel  now  craves 
“  repitition  ”  of  the  said  sum,  which,  if  it  were  allowed 
would  justify  all  rebellions  and  ruin  all  law  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  as  the  King  might  have  paid  any  of  his 
debts  with  that  fine,  so  he  might  have  paid  Sir  George 
and  Sir  George  might  have  taken  payment  out  of  this 
as  well  as  out  of  any  cash  the  King  had. 

His  Ma  jesty,  having  promised  to  secure  Sir  George  against 
all  injustice,  is  entreated  to  put  a  stop  to  these  processes. 
h  V • 

-  to  Madame  Denison. 

[1690,  Oct.?] — “Since  I  heard  of  fortune’s  comeing 
over  to  your  particular,  we  have  not  had  one  other  good  newes. 
It  is  treu  your  countrymen  have  recovered  thar  reputation, 
though  thay  may  loose  thayr  lands,  but  if  thay  lost  such  a 
day  for  want  of  artillery,  there  has  not  beene  that  care  takne 
of  them  they  did  deserve.  This  buisnese  and  feare  of  its  conse¬ 
quences  does  much  deject  the  freinds  of  that  party.  You  use 
not  to  be  unprovided  of  hopes  and  cordialls  you  have  had 
for  winter  and  for  summer  too  ;  pray  send  me  of  some  kind 
that  may  sustain  the  harte.” 

Your  friend  now'  brings  me  yours  of  August  20,  which  I 
received  with  great  delight.  My  health  God  has  restored. 
“  For  my  not  being  wheare  you  are.  .  .  to  come  wheare 
one  is  not  called,  wheare  one  is  not  desired,  wheare  one  is 
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of  noe  use  ;  wheare  thay  say  protestant  loyalty  begins  to 
be  much  in  esteeme,  wheare  papists  would  feare  I  came  to 
starve  them,  and  protestants  believe  it  was  to  expose  what 
I  may  have  learned  of  thayr  weakeness  and  trecheries,  why 
what  a  figure  should  I  make  ? 

“  It  is  treu,  to  serve  my  mistress  and  her  father  there  is 
noe  thing  I  would  not  doe,  and  it  makes  the  misfortunes  of 
my  life  I  have  noe  occations.  When  there  may  be,  they  shall 
se  noething  shall  keepe  me  from  what  I  shall  eternally 
esteeme  my  duty,  as  it  will  be  my  inclination. 

“  The  lady  that  honors  me  with  the  name  of  father  has  a 
great  stock  of  goodness,  that  can  suffer  her  to  remember  him 
with  any  favor  whoe,  I  feare,  did  cause  all  afflictions  she  has 
undergonne ;  were  there  noe  other  reason  I  am  oblidged 
to  stand  by  hur  and  hur  interest  to  my  lives  end. 

“  We  are  told  C[hief]  J[ustice]  Herbert  should  marry  Lady 
Walgrave  ;  pray  let  me  know  if  his  favor  be  so  great  as  is 
reported,  and  upon  what  ground  it  can  be  soe.”  2  pp. 

Addressed  to  “  Madame  Denison,  chez  Monsieur  Thomas 
Banks  recommende  au  Monsieur  Claude  Louis  de  Surmont, 
marchand  a  Amsterdam.” 

“  Anonimus  ”  to  Clymene.  * 

[1690,  Oct.  ?]— If  you  knew  my  impatience  to  see  Clymene, 
you  would  pity  my  want  of  power.  Other  people  busy  their 
heads  with  the  actions  of  the  King  and  the  affairs  of  the  State,  but 
I  have  no  head  piece  to  manage  them,  any  more  than  Don 
Quixot  to  be  a  Knight  errant,  friendship  and  you  being  the 
subject  of  all  my  thoughts.  “  Inspired  by  vanity,  so  naturall 
to  our  sex,  I  consider  nothing  but  that  the  most  insignificant 
banter  from  a  freind  is  more  acceptable  then  all  the  rhetorick 
in  Pharamond,  or  all  the  studyed  romances  in  the  world.” 

If  my  ill  stars  will  not  let  me  be  so  happy  as  to  five  to  see 
you,  “  pitty  me,  and  pray  tell  your  cousin  I  love  him  much.” 
[ Intercepted .] 

The  point  of  this  letter  is  probably  to  be  found  over-leaf,  where 
in  the  same  handwriting  is  written  the  following  cipher  : — 

I  re  landbcfgh 
kmopqstuwxyz 
and  underneath  : — 

dzkn  wzqmowdok  kn  dmecuponero  ubd  sobom  de  vo 
tknwebomt. 

[i.e.  This  character  is  troublesome,  but  never  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.] 

Marquis  D’Albyville  to  - . 

1690,  Nov.  [  1— ]1 1 .  Lymerick. — “All  the  letters,  dear  Sir, 
sent  by  Coronel  Wilson  are  lost,  even  the  King’s  letters  to 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Berwick  and  to  me  ;  and  a  200  pistols  the 
King  gave  him. 
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The  Captain  of  the  courvette  called  the  Bayonnoise,  the 
lieutenant,  pilot,  all  the  crew  except  five  and  all  the  officers 
except  Coronel  Wilson  and  two  more  are  all  perish’d  ; 

“We  apprehend  another  ship  that  was  to  follow  this 
courvette,  with  corn  and  several  officers,  is  likewise  perish’d 
or  gott  to  Kingsale.”  Holograph.  1  p.  [. Intercepted .] 

Marquis  D’Albyville  to  James  II. 

1690,  .Nov.  [2 — ]12.  Lymerick. — “  1  am  heartily  sorry 
your  Majesties  letters  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Berwick  and  to 
me  could  not  be  saved  from  the  shipwrack,  nor  a  pistol  of 
what  your  Majetie  gave  him  for  his  voyage. 

Tour  Majestie  knows  Coronel  Harry  Luttrell’s  mutinous 
spirit  appear’d  when  your  Majestie  was  here  ;  if  it  had  not 
been  sway’d  by  a  more  moderat  temper,  it  would  have  produc’d 
very  strange  effects  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending  away  your 
Majestie’s  money  ;  his  behaviour  lately  as  he  was  taking 
shipping,  to  som  orders  the  Duke  of  Berwick  gave  about 
apprehending  a  captain  of  his,  accus’d  of  som  misdemeanors, 
was  very  insolent,  but  dissembled  by  his  Grace,  that  it  might 
not  appear  as  a  designe  of  his  Grace  to  stopp  his  voyage. 

“  For  all  this,  he  must  be  sent  back  well  satisfied,  or  deteined 
there.  The  Duke  is  of  too  mild  a  disposition  to  deal  with 
this  Nation  ;  nothing  but  constant  examples  of  severity  will 
be  able  to  reduce  the  remisness  and  insensibility  of  the  civil 
officers  and  magistrates,  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness 
and  depredations  of  the  whole  Army.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
an  admirable  providence  of  God,  that  we  are  as  yett  able  to 
subsist,  after  so  great  devastations  and  such  a  general  desola¬ 
tion  hapn’d  in  contrey  and  citty  since  your  Majestie’s  departure, 
for  it  is  beyond  any  thing  your  Majestie  can  imagine,  or  i  can 
express.  Your  Majestie  may  be  assur’d  i  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  any  thing  that  shall  depend  of  me, 
or  that  i  am  capable  of  ;  but  i  find  his  grace  is  led  by  men 
of  little  experience  and  of  as  litle  capacity,  and  som  of  them 
recommended  to  him  by  My  Lord  Duke  of  Tyrconnell.  My 
lord  Merion  and  my  Lord  Gormiston  deserve  heighly  of  your 
Majestie. 

“  I  have  preval’d  with  some  never  to  think  of  liveing  under 
the  Usurper  ;  Sr.  Tobie  Butler  is  one  of  them,  who  begins 
to  proceed  vigorously.  There  was  not  a  good  word  given 
to  officers  or  souldiers  who  behaved  themselves  so  well  in 
the  siege  of  Lymerick,  but  by  myselfe  ;  i  had  masses  say’d 
for  all  that  dey’d  in  the  siege  for  a  whole  week  togeather, 
by  all  the  clergie  of  the  citty.”  Holograph.  4  pp.  Seal 
of  arms.  [ Intercepted .] 

Sir  Thomas  Lee  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690,]  Nov.  2.— Has  been  confined  to  bed  for  three  days, 
his  “  best  leg  ”  being  inflamed,  but  if  the  King  wishes  to  be 
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attended  at  the  Robes,  he  will  endeavour  to  wait  on  him.  Hopes 
his  Ma  jesty  will  resolve  whether  the  great  third  rates  shall 
be  paid  or  continued  all  the  winter.  Confesses  that  he  is 
against  it,  although  the  sea  part  of  the  Board  differ  from  him. 
If  they  are  to  be  paid,  it  must  be  at  once  ;  if  he  keeps  them, 
the  extra  charge  certainly  cannot  be  borne  upon  the  estimate 
dehvered,  “  though  thought  large  when  made.” 

Has  (as  his  lordship  advised)  spoken  his  thoughts  of  Capt. 
Carter.  “  If  he  does  not  spoile  it  (by  two  hasty  resolving  to 
leave  the  service),”  hopes  “  hee  may  bee  answered  any  reason¬ 
able  expectation  upon  the  first  oppertunity.” 

Believes  it  is  in  his  lordship’s  power  to  get  a  company  in 
Ireland  for  his  son,  who  has  served  all  summer  as  a  volunteer 
in  Col.  Herbert’s  regiment  “  for  want  of  discretion  to  apply 
himself  to  the  King  ”  or  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell.  Spoke 
to  his  Majesty  of  him  last  Wednesday,  who  was  pleased  to 
say  he  can  yet  give  him  a  company.  2  pp. 

Paul  Puckle  to  his  wife. 

1690,  Nov.  5-15.  Havre  de  Grace. — Is  still  under  confine¬ 
ment  but  with  liberty  to  go  up  and  down  the  town  with  his 
guard.  Longs  to  be  at  home,  not  only  for  her  sake  but  for 
him  that  sent  him  ;  but  M.  Seignallay,  who  should  have  deter¬ 
mined  his  affair,  is  dead,  so  that  he  yet  remains  between  hope 
and  despair  of  getting  his  ship  and  goods.  Is  at  great  charge, 
for  he  and  the  Master  have  to  find  the  men  provisions.  Urges 
her  to  get  credit  for  him  [from  some  one  whose  name  is 
carefully  cancelled ]  and  to  send  it  “  by  the  first.”  1  p. 

Add.  to  James  Puckle,  Notary  public,  Pope’s  Head  Alley, 
London. 

- *  Commissary  in  Ireland,  to  the  Marquis  de  Louvois, 

Secretary  of  State. 

1690,  Nov.  [9-]19.  Galway. — Feels  it  his  duty  to  inform 
his  Lordship  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Believes  all  will 
be  lost  if  the  report  now  current  of  the  siege  of  Sligo  proves 
true,  as  he  does  not  believe  that  place  can  resist,  and  if 
they  lose  it.  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  stop  their  communi¬ 
cation  with  Limerick,  Galway  and  Athlone,  the  only  towns 
left  to  them.  Does  not  see  any  chance  that  they  can 
hold  out  until  a  fleet  can  come  to  their  aid,  but  if  some 
merchant  ships  could  be  sent  with  provisions,  hay  and 
oats,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  carry  into  France  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  good  horses,  which  would  be  very 
serviceable.  I  lie  Sieur  la  Fontaine,  commander  of  one 
of  the  King’s  frigates,  is  carrying  over  some  officers  ;  some 
others  are  left  who  shall  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity 
and  meanwhile  shall  be  helped  to  subsist.  They  have  been 

*  The  signature  would  appear  to  be  Hadet,  or  F.  Cadet,  but  the  seal  bears 
two  coats  of  arms,  apparently  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 
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comforted  to  hear  from  certain  who  have  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  from  a  ship  which  they  have  lost  near  Bantry, 
that  the  King  of  France  does  not  abandon  them  ;  and  that 
there  are  150,000  men  upon  the  coasts,  ready  to  come  to 
their  aid.  I  shall  not  fail  to  encourage  them  all  I  can. 
French.  Seal  of  arms.  1$  pp.  [Intercepted.'] 

Colonel  E.  Wilson  to  his  wife  Madam  Wilson, 
at  “St.  Germyns.” 

1690,  Nov.  11,  o.s.  Limberick.— My  dearest  heart,  God 
has  wonderfully  spared  me,  for  our  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
25th  of  October,  o.s.,  on  a  rock,  and  of  fifty-six  persons  but 
eleven  were  saved,  of  whom,  God  be  thanked,  I  am  one.  I 
came  to  land  naked  in  my  shirt,  and  thence  came  here, 
mostly  on  foot,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  I  have  nothing 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  here  ;  I  am  as 
good  as  naked  and  have  not  a  penny.  All  here  is  as  good  as 
lost,  and  if  we  stay  here  we  shall  perish  of  hunger  Send  me 
clothes  and  money  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  King  may  give  it 
you.  All  my  letters^of  recommendations  are  lost,  so  that  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  Kiss  my  children  a  thousand  times.  I  will 
write  to  your  brother  by  the  first  opportunity.  Give  the 
King  the  enclosed  certificate  ;  and  when  you  send  me  any¬ 
thing  let  it  go  by  messenger  to  Brest,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stradford. 
This  post  is  going,  so  I  can  write  no  more.  Dutch.  2  pp. 
[Intercepted.] 

Enclosing, 

Certificate  from  the  parish  priest  of  Berehaven  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  barony,  that  on  Oct.  25,  about  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  the  French  frigate  La  Bayonese  was 
cast  away  in  a  storm  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  of 
Kilmare,  with  the  loss  of  ship,  men  and  goods,  “  nothing 
saved  but  of  one  and  thirty  Irish  gentlemen  and  officers 
three  and  a  servant,  of  which  the  bearer,  the  King’s 
currier,  named  Collonell  Wilson  being  one  ;  and  of 
four  and  twenty  of  the  ship’s  crue  but  seven,  the  captain, 
lieutenant  and  pilot  lost.”  The  gentlemen  came 
ashore  naked,  and  saved  nothing  but  their  fives.  The 
King’s  packet  was  lost,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours 
to  find  it.  Signed  by  Teige  Sulhvane,  parish  priest, 
and  four  others.  Berehaven,  Oct.  29,  1690.  [Inter¬ 
cepted.] 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  to  William  III. 

1690,  Nov.  17.  Wentworth  Woodhouse. — Having  had  no 
answer  to  any  of  his  letters,  the  last  of  which  was  presented 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  Lord  Steward  about  three  weeks  since, 
he  fears  that  some  one  has  been  misrepresenting  him,  though 
quite  sure  that  none  can  truly  tax  him  with  any  unworthy 
action.  Again  prays  for  a  decision  about  his  offer  of  woods 
for  the  navy.  Holograph.  1|  pp. 
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“  Further  Instructions  to  Bosanquet.” 

1690,  Nov.  24. — Desiring  him  to  ascertain  the  number 
distribution,  equipage  &c.  of  the  French  fleet,  how  they  are 
provided  with  seamen,  what  English  are  serving  with  them, 
and  the  forwardness  of  their  preparations. 

Endorsed  as  “delivered  to  M.  de  Bourdieu,”  on  above  date. 
Draft,  corrected  by  .Nottingham.  1  p. 

Enclosing, 

“  Heads  of  enquiry  delivered  to  Bousanquet,  alias  Marais, 
August  23.”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Admiralty. 

1690,  Nov.  25.  Whitehall. — Sending  extracts  of  advices 
lately  received  out  of  the  North. 

Prewritten  : 

The  above-mentioned  extracts,  stating  that  several 
ships  are  at  Dantzig  laden  with  naval  stores,  waiting 
a  convoy  for  France,  which  should  be  ready  to  sail 
by  Nov.  22,  and  that,  meanwhile,  “  two  lusty  French 
ships  of  force,”  laden  with  masts  &c.  will  sail  from 
Gottenburg  the  first  fair  wind  “under  conway  of 
Bast,  the  famous  caper  of  44  guns.” 

If  these  and  four  or  five  others  in  those  seas  could  be 
hindered  going  into  France,  the  French  King’s  fleet 
would  not  be  well  equipped  next  summer.  1  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  115. 

The  Same  to  the  Mayor  of  Harwich. 

1690,  Nov.  27.  Whitehall. — -Desiring  him  to  carefully 
examine  all  passengers  coming  from  beyond  seas,  as  one 
Mr.  Mackie,  a  Scotchman,  is  said  to  be  coming  out  of  France, 
by  way  of  Flanders  or  Holland,  “  upon  some  treasonable 
practices  and  designes.  .  .  .  He  is  about  twenty-five  yeares 
of  age,  of  a  black  complexion,  with  a  black  wigg  and  brown 
cloaths.”  If  discovered,  he  is  to  be  seized  and  secured. 
Ibid.  p.  1 16.  |  p. 

With  note  that  a  like  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Abraham  Stock, 
at  Dover. 


Wm.  Holman  to  Nottingham. 

1690,  Nov.  27.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  ketch,  at  Spithead. — 
We  have  been  on  the  coast  of  France,  with  the  Virgin  prize, 
but  soon  driven  back  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  bad  weather. 
On  the  24th  “  we  were  both  at  sail  going  out,”  but  Sir 
“  Clousley  Showell  ”  ordered  us  to  come  to  Spithead  and  wait 
for  further  orders. 

I  pray  that  we  may  have  orders  to  proceed,  “  for  I  do  not 
question  but  to  effect  the  desine  and  give  your  lordship  good 
satisfacktion  .  .  .  for  we  ar  well  fitted  for  the  action.”  1  p . 
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Col.  John  Beaumont  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Nov.  28.— Desires  that  the  state  of  Dover  Castle 
rnay  be  laid  before  the  King,  that  if  (as  they  may  reason- 
ably  expect)  it  should  be  attacked  by  the  French,  and  a 
miscarriage  should  occur,  it  may  not  lie  at  his  door. 

The  castle  is  much  out  of  repair  ;  there  are  few  guns  mounted, 
the  carriages  are  rotten  and  the  platforms  out  of  repair  ; 
they  have  hardly  any  powder,  and  but  one  company  of  the 
Duke  of  Bolton’s  regiment  to  do  duty. 

Has  applied  forty  times  to  the  Ordnance  Board  but  they 
answered  they  had  neither  money  nor  powder.  The  last 
summer’s  action  has  shown  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  Castle 
and  small  forts  to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves 
and  protect  others.  1J  pp.  Seal  with  crest. 

Endorsed,  by  Nottingham  ; — “  This  I  acquainted  the  King 
with,  Dec.  11,  who  ordered  nothing.” 

Captain  [William]  Tollemache. 

1690,  Nov. — The  Downs.  Extracts  of  3  letters  from  Capt. 
Tollemache,  dated  Nov.  23,  24  and  30,  concerning  a  Danish 
ship,  the  Rendome  [or  Kendome],  master,  Frederick  Eleson, 
which  he  has  stopped  in  the  Downs.  She  is  laden  with 
iron  and  other  naval  stores,  and  professes  to  be  bound  for 
Portugal,  “  from  whence  iron  comes,  and  to  mee  is  a  wonder 
she  should  carry  iron  thither.”  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Admiralty. 

1690,  Dec.  2.  Whitehall. — Has  received  advice  that  the 
French  are  to  have  their  magazine  at  Gottensberg,  and  are 
despatching  thither  naval  stores  of  all  sorts,  which  it  is  believed 
the  men  of  war  at  Dunkirk  will  convoy  into  France. 

Sir  Paul  Rycaut  writes  that  18  seamen  of  the  Berkeley 
Castle  having  run  into  debt  to  the  victuallers  of  Gliickstad, 
he  has  paid  the  reckoning  and  obtained  permission  for  the 
men  to  return  on  board.  Prays  their  lordships  to  give  order 
to  the  Navy  Board  to  re-imburse  him  the  money,  f  p. 
Entry  Book,  p.  116. 

Sir  Ralph  Delavall  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1690,  Dec.  7. — “  I  have  received  your  lordship’s  letter 
by  express,  signifying  the  King’s  pleasure  that  the  Court 
marshell  should  be  put  of  for  two  dayes,  and  accordingly 
it  is  adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  nine  a  clock.  Carter 
is  not  heare,  nor  Dorrell,  nor  any  of  the  Dutch  ;  all  others 
aire  persons  of  mean  ranke  and  I  must  tell  your  lordship 
plainly  that  if  hee  [Lord  Torrington]  be  tryed  by  this  court 
marshell  I  am  verry  confident  they  will  acquit  him,  though  [sac] 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  officers  is  that  they  cannot  justify 
the  trying  him.  I  pray  your  lordship  to  consider  what  the 
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consiquence  may  be,  if  acquited,  and  should  be  gladd  to 
receive  your  farther  advise,  and  their  Majestye’s  commands 
in  this  so  waighty  a  matter.” 

Postscript. — Carter  lodges  in  Prince’s  Court,  near  the  Park, 
and  Dorrell  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  in  the  City. 

The  Earl  op  Nottingham  to  Sir  Ralph  Delavall. 

1690,  Dec.  7.  Whitehall. — Since  Capt.  Carter  and  the 
Dutch  officers  are  not  likely  to  be  at  the  Court  Martial  to¬ 
morrow,  the  King  is  willing  that  it  be  adjourned  for  two  days 
only.  I  p.  Entry  Book,  p.  117. 

The  Same  to  Monsieur  Hop. 

1690,  Dec.  8.  Whitehall. — Having  learned  from  Sir  R. 
Delavall  that  the  Council  of  War  has  been  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  and  that  none  of  the  Dutch  captains  were  [to-day] 
present,  the  Fang  wishes  M.  Hop  to  be  informed  thereof ;  and 
desires  that  all  the  captains  will  be  present  on  that  day. 
French.  £  p.  Ibid.  p.  117. 

The  Same  to  Capt.  Dorrell. 

1690,  Dec.  8. — The  Court  Martial  for  the  trial  of  Lord 
Torrington  being  adjourned  to  next  Wednesday,  in  regard 
some  of  the  witnesses  were  not  present,  of  whom  he  is  one 
of  the  chief,  the  King  desires  that  he  will  attend  on  that  date. 
i  p.  Ibid.  p.  118. 

Also, 

Letter  to  Capt.  Carter,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Same  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 

r  ,-9e<?;  9-  Whitehall. — Sending  heads  of  Instructions 

tor  the  Mediterranean  squadron  for  their  approbation.  I  v 
Entry  Book,  p.  119.  “  F 

The  enclosure  : 

Project  of  Instructions  ”  for  Capt.  Aylmore  and  Capt. 
Schryver,  for  their  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  a  consul  at  Algier,  taking  letters 
xxt  “ie  consuls  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  transporting  Sir 
Wm  Hussey  (going  ambassador  to  Turkey)  from 
Leghorn  to  Smyrna,  and  bringing  Sir  Wm.  Trumball, 
now  returning  home,  from  Smyrna  to  Leghorn  •  and 
escorting  the  English  and  Dutch  convoys  (from 
Scanderoon  and  Smyrna)  from  Messina  or  Leghorn 
to  England  and  Holland.  Dec.  7,  1690.  Draft,  endorsed 
by  Nottingham.  “  Draft  agreed  with  some  alterations 
at  the  Council  on  Saturday,  Dec.  [qy  5,  but  should  be  6] 
JO,  which  the  same  as  here  except  the  addition  about 
lums  and  Inpoli,  which  the  King  ordered  Dec.  9,  90 
4  pp.  Also  copy  in  French.  3  pp. 
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Capt.  Richard  Carter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

v  169,°’  *?rec-  9.— Stating  that  he  would  with  all  readiness 
obey  Ins  Maje^y  s  commands  (being  come  to  London  for  that 
intent)  but  on  his  way  had  a  fall  from  a  post  horse,  which 
had  so  bruised  him  that  he  is  not  in  any  manner  of  condition 
to  attend  the  court-martial,  and  “  must  therefore  humbly 
beg  his  Majesty  s  pardon.”  1  p  J 


The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners. 

1690,  Dec.  10.  Whitehall. — Sending  information  received 
m  order  that  they  may  give  order  for  stopping  the  ship  and 
securing  the  persons  mentioned. 

Enclosing, 

Information  that  Peter  Cook,  late  an  officer  in  Lord 
Dunbarton’s  Scottish  regiment,  is  going  to  France 
with  another  person,  who  carries  letters  to  the  late 
King,  in  a  ship  bound  for  Dieppe,  “  which  useth  to  carry 
over  prisoners,”  and  is  now  fallen  down  to  Gravesend. 
Cook  is  of  a  middle  stature,  a  lean,  slender  man, 
wears  a  wig,  his  hair  and  eye-brows  red  ;  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  with  some  other  officers  of  that 
regiment  upon  account  of  mutiny  at  Ipswich.”  $  v. 
Entry  Book,  p.  119. 


Sir  Ralph  Delavall  to  the  Same. 

1690,  Dec.  10. — “This  serves  to  acquaint  you  that  my 
Lord  Torrington  is  acquited  by  the  genera  11  opinion  of  ye 
Court  Marshall.  Rear  Admirall  Scy[Schey]  and  two  Dutch 
Captaines  were  here  and  gave  their  opinions,  but  with  two 
much  heat,  and  indeed  the  evidence  against  my  Lord  was  but 
of  letle  waight.  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  move  the  King  I 
may  come  up  to  London,  my  occations  being  virry  urgent.”* 
i  P- 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners. 

1690,  Dec.  12.  Whitehall. — The  King  wishes  orders  to  be 
given  to  Capt.  Aylmore,  to  direct  the  captain  of  the  ship 
going  to  Algiers  &c.  and  thence  to  Leghorn,  to  take  on  board 
Sir  William  Hussey’s  family  and  goods,  and  carry  them  to 
Leghorn,  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,”  in  case  Sir  Wm.  Hussey 
arrive  within  the  time  limited  by  the  Instructions  ”  ;  other¬ 
wise  they  are  to  be  landed  at  Leghorn,  |  p.  Ibid.  p.  120. 

The  Same  to  Mr.  Harrys. 

1690,  Dec.  12. — Will  see  that,  in  future,  all  letters  sent 
are  “  marked  above  the  superscription  ”  as  he  desires.  Lord 


*  The  answer  to  this  letter  is  in  S.P.  Dom.,  dated  Nov.  11. 
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Jermyn  has  promised  to  direct  the  captain  of  the  Isabella 
yacht  to  obey  Harrys’  orders  in  his  own  absence.  |  p.  Entry 
Book,  p.  120. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Treasury  Commissioners. 

1690,  Dec.  17.  Whitehall. — The  King  wishes  them  to  be 
informed  that  “  by  the  treaty  lately  concluded  at  the  Hague 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  States  General  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  other,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
his  share  to  the  Duke  20,000  crowns  a  month,  to  commence 
from  the  10-20  of  October  last  past  and  to  continue  for  six 
months,  whereof  the  one  moiety  is  to  be  advanced  immediately 
and  the  remainder  to  be  paid  punctually  and  regularly.” 
|  p.  Ibid.  p.  121. 

List  of  “  Soldiers  and  Passengers  ”  on  a  captured  ship. 

1690,  Dec.  19. — “  Irish  officers  taken  on  board  a  packett 
boat  bound  from  Gallway  to  France  by  the  Flushing,  a 
privateer  now  in  Hamoaze.” 

Colonel  Simon  Aherne  ;  Michol  Ranti,  Captain  of  King 
James  ;  Paul  Lefever  Chyrugien  of  King  James. 

John  Ricart,  Baltazer  Rimon,  Alex.  Renan,  merchants. 

Charles  le  Noble,  Michol  de  Behola,  Pier  Gregoire,  Frangois 
Leve,  soldiers. 

Richard  Pounce,  Davitt  Loran,  “  soldiers  having  been 
prisoners  by  King  James’  people.” 

Gilbert  Cain(?),  priest.  Adrian  Solivan.  1  p. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners. 

1690,  Dec.  23.  Whitehall. — Is  informed  that  “the  King’s 
men  of  war  which  came  both  into  the  Sound  and  the  Elbe 
this  year,  had  extream  bad  beer  and  unwholesome  provisions.” 
Is  likewise  informed  that  the  hoy  called  the  Blessing  of  London, 
Matthias  Clinker  master,  is  designed  for  France,  and  has 
on  board  several  disaffected  persons,  “  and  among  them 
one  Styles,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  in  the  habit  of  a  seaman, 
Mr.  Rawley  and  Mr.  Hey  wood.”  Prays  them  to  stop  the 
hoy,  which  is  now  in  the  river,  and  to  have  the  persons  secured 
until  this  matter  can  be  further  examined.  |  p.  Entry  Book, 
p.  121. 


The  Same  to  the  Treasury  Commissioners. 

1690,  Dec.  24.  Whitehall. — Informing  them  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  are  to  be  continued  for  nine 
months  longer,  and  desiring  them,  by  the  King’s  command 
to  consider  of  a  fund  for  that  purpose,”  that  they  may  be 
punctually  paid.  f-  p.  Ibid.  p.  122. 
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Church  government  in  Scotland. 

[1690.]  A  recital  of  the  evils  of  the  present  church 
government  in  Scotland,  which  “disowns  all  kinds  of  prelacy 
•  •  rejects  parity  ;  and  gives  jurisdiction  to  60  over 

'  .  e  arguments  are  evidently  directed  against  the 

constitution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1690  1  v  very 

closely  written. 


to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

[1690  ?]— Upon  the  report  that  several  warrants  had  been 
given  against  French  merchants,  trading  with  France,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  inform  your  lordship  that  you  may  obtain 
some  light  from  one  Jehan  Bartelmi,  a  workman  in  glove- 
skins  at  Windsor.  Not  long  ago  a  man  who  has  gone  to 
Holland  could  have  proved  that  the  Sieur  du  Fay,  a  French 
merchant,  had  sent  four  thousand  louis  d’ors  at  one  time  to 
France  ;  and  if  careful  inquiries  were  made  of  these  good 
protestant  refugees,  the  good  friends  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  it  would  be  found  that  they  have  sent  immense 
sums  in  silver  to  that  country.  French.  Unsigned.  1£  pp. 


ADDENDA. 


Papers  found  too  late  to  insert  in  their  proper  place. 

Proclamation  by  Charles  II. 

1673,  June  [18].  Whitehall. — Draft  of  “  Proclamation 
signifying  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  all  persons  being  in 
any  office  civil  or  military  [by  virtue  of  any  authority  derived 
from  the  Duke  of  York]  at  the  time  of  the  surrenders  made  by 
his  Royal  Highness  [of  his  offices  of  High  Admiral  and  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports],  shall  so  continue  until  his  Majesty’s 
further  direction.”  3|  pp.  In  Sir  Heneage  Finch's  hand. 
[See  Cal.  S.P.  Dorn.,  under  above  date.\ 

Duke  of  Venice. 

1676[-7],  Jan.  [5-]15.  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. — Pass  from 
Aloysius  Contareno,  Duke  of  Venice,  for  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
and  his  family  through  all  parts  of  his  territories.  Counter¬ 
signed  Iseppio  Callany,  secretary.  Italian.  Parchment ,  metal 
seal. 


Wt.  6442. 
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The  Eare  of  Nottingham  to  the  Earl  of  Portland. 

1689,  July  9.  Whitehall. — “Monsieur  la  Forest  tells  me 
that  the  Danish  regiments  of  foot  consist  of  1,900  men  besides 
officers,  which  are  15  to  every  company,  so  that  a  regiment 
will  be  2,185  men.  He  says  also  that  it  will  be  best  not  to 
have  entire  regiments  as  they  are  now  constituted,  because 
many  of  the  companys  in  each  regiment  are  new  raised  men. 

“Therefore  he  proposes  that  the  King  should  only  fix  upon 
the  number  of  men  that  he  would  have,  and  that  a  letter 
should  be  writ  to  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  to  choose  such 
troops  as  shall  be  most  proper  for  this  service,  and  Monsieur  la 
Forest  assures  me  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  will  certainly 
take  the  best,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  King,  but  for  his  own 
sake  too,  because  he  is  designed  to  come  with  them  and  com¬ 
mand  them.  Monsieur  la  Forest  desires  also  that  the  King 
would  intimate  his  satisfaction  in  la  Forest  and  propose 
him  to  command  the  horse.  ...”  1  p. 

Orders  of  William  III. 

1689,  July  26 — Aug.  5. — Hampton  Court.  Two  orders 
under  the  Great  Seal,  addressed  respectively  to  Capt.  Van  der 
Gyse  and  Capt.  Van  der  Zaen,  to  repair  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  their  ships  to  Chester,  there  to  receive  further  orders 
from  the  Duke  of  Schombergh.  Signed  William  R.  Royal 
Arms.  Countersigned  C.  Huggens.  Dutch,  §  p. 

Also, 

Note  from  W.  Addis,  at  Plymouth,  stating  that  he  sends 
back  the  orders  for  the  Dutch  men  at  war,  as  there 
are  none  there.  Two  or  three  came  in  about  a  week 
since,  but  made  no  stay.  Dated  July  28,  1689. 

Proposals  for  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell. 

[1689,  July  ?] — Shovell,  with  1 5  men  of  war,  to  cruise 
between  Scilly  and  Ireland,  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
French  frigates  upon  our  transport  ships  in  St.  George’s 
Channel.  To  detach  two  light  frigates  to  bring  him  intelligence, 
so  that  if  the  main  French  fleet  appear,  he  may  retire  into 
the  Irish  seas  or  Plymouth.  Killigrew,  on  his  arrival  at 
Plymouth,  to  take  out  of  the  merchant  ships  as  many  seamen 
as  he  can,  and  if  he  finds  it  safe,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Portsmouth,  £  p.  Endorsed  by  Nottingham  “  Proposals 
for  Shovell  ;  not  ordered.” 

Richard  Warre  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

^  ?]  Monday. — Mr.  Cox  has  been  at  Epsom  but 
Mr.  I  orter  was  not  there.  He  intended  last  night  to  try  and 
find  him,  and  to  get  from  Mr.  Lawson  the  names  of  all  the 
gentlemen  that  were  at  the  last  meeting,  that  they  may  be 
seized  when  they  meet  to-night.  For  Mr.  Porter’s  50  horses, 
ie  lopes  to  get  so  much  light  as  to  seize  them  before  notice 
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can  be  given  of  the  gentlemen  being  seized  here.  He  also 
promises  to  find  out  the  writer  of  the  Paper  to  the 
Apprentices,*  that  he  too  may  be  seized  to-night. 

I  pray  to  know  whether  your  Lordship  will  have  me  come 
to  Hampton  Court  or  stay  and  see  this  executed.  If  I  go, 
this  must  be  put  off  or  left  to  Mr.  Armstrong.  If  put  off, 
perhaps  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

He  tells  me  they  expect  King  James  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  and  that  he  drew  away  his  army  from  Derry  on 
purpose  to  draw  Duke  Schonberg  into  Ireland,  and  that  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  with  the  army 
to  head  his  friends  in  England.”  II-  pp.  [ The  month  date 
given  in  endorsement  ( probably  date  of  receipt)  Sept.  10,  which 
was  Tuesday .] 

Lord  Berkeley  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

1689,  Oct.  16.  Plymouth  Sound.- — Owing  to  ill  weather 
I  have  got  here  but  this  day,  bringing  with  me  an  East  India 
ship  and  a  pink  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  richly  laden  with  furs. 
I  shall  soon  be  ready  for  sea,  but  one  of  the  third  rates  and 
the  fireship  “are  not  in  a  condition,  so  I  hope  that  they  will  send 
me  some  more  ;  there  are  enough  in  readyness.  All  the  time 
wee  have  been  out,  the  Dutch  has  been  our  greatest  strength, 
which  has  put  me  out  of  countenance,  considering  wee  were 
to  guard  our  own  coast.”  Holograph.  1  p. 

Lord  Berkeley  to  the  Same. 

1689,  Nov.  10.  Plymouth  Sound. — “The  regiments  here 
want  nothing  now  but  their  arms  to  be  ready  to  embark 
and  wee  are  as  ready  to  take  them  in,  only  expect  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  with  Col.  Talmashes  regiment  from 
Portsmouth.”  The  best  of  the  Dutch  ships  here  is  so  very 
defective  that  she  cannot  go  to  sea  or  be  repaired  without 
first  being  pulled  to  pieces,  “  so  that  I  suppose  she  will  be 
ordered  for  Holland.” 

The  St.  Albans ,  who  brought  into  Falmouth  a  small  French 
man  of  war  with  ammunition  for  Ireland  “  narrowly  missed 
of  the  Lord  Dover  and  Marquis  d’Abbyville,  who  were  in 
another  ship  in  company  with  this.”  Holograph.  1  p. 

News  from  Ireland. 

[Late  in  1689  ?] — The  account  from  Cork.  A  great  mortality 
amongst  the  common  soldiers  everywhere  the  enemy  are.  All 
the  strangers  to  be  soon  recalled,  and  English  to  come  in  their 
place.  Some  money  come,  but  not  enough  to  answer  expecta¬ 
tion.  Cork,  Youghal,  Waterford  and  Clonmell  daily  fortifying. 
They  doubt  not,  early  next  season  to  carry  all  before  them, 

*  “  A  Letter  to  the  brave  Apprentices,  journeymen  and  honest  porters, 
labourers  and  others,”  a  printed  tract  issued  in  Sept.  1689, 
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to  which  purpose  Lymerick  to  be  besieged  on  both  sides. 
They  send  their  ships  about,  and  land  men  in  County  Clare. 
Charles  Oliver  undertakes  great  matters  this  winter  in  county 
Limerick,  as  to  burning  of  corn  and  taking  of  cattle.  \  p. 


NOTE  BOOKS. 

With  the  letters  and  papers  calendared  in  this  volume  are 
several  note  books  which  evidently  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Finch  and  Dr.  Baines,  containing  notes  on  scientific  and 
philosophic  subjects,  which,  though  not  suitable  for  printing 
by  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  must  not  be  passed  by  alto¬ 
gether  without  notice. 

I.  At  the  beginning  of  Sir  John  Finch’s  diary  of  his 
proceedings  in  Turkey  (see  p.  130  et  seq.  above )  are  the  following 
notes  : — 

a.  On  the  human  body.  Latin.  13  pp. 

b.  On  Ichthyotomia.  “  Begun  at  Pisa,  Jan. 16-26,  1663-4.” 
“  D[ominus]  0[ptimus]  M[aximus]  faveat  conatibus.” 

Cap.  I.  On  the  tremor  of  the  torpedo  [or  cramp-fish]. 
With  memoranda  that  in  Feb.,  1664,  they  dissected  a  male 
torpedo,  of  which  the  description  and  “icon”  are  given  by 
Salvianus.*  Also  that  on  March  17,  1659-60,  the  Grand  Duke 
[of  Tuscany]  sent  them  a  very  large,  five  torpedo,  and,  when 
they  touched  it  with  their  hands  (not  then  knowing  the  animal), 
they  at  once  felt  a  pricking  sensation,  not  unlike  that  which 
affects  the  fingers  if  suddenly  brought  out  of  the  cold  and  put 
close  to  the  fire  ;  which,  going  up  the  arm,  would,  unless 
the  hand  were  quickly  drawn  back,  affect  the  whole  with 
numbness.  Dr.  Baines  having  delicate  nerves,  the  sensation 
in  his  case  lasted  for  some  time,  but  with  Sir  John  Finch  and 
their  assistant,  Henry  Brown,  it  passed  off  as  soon  as  the  hand 
was  withdrawn.  Latin.  5  pp. 

Cap.  II.  Of  the  dragon.  At  Ragonella,  near  Pisa.  Latin. 

H  pp. 

Cap.  III.  “  De  Pisce  Acu  ;  Belone  Aguchia  ”  [i.e.  the 
needle-fish].  Described  by  Salvianus  and  Jonston.  Latin,  f  p. 

II.  Small  miscellaneous  note-book  of  Sir  John  Finch. 
At  one  end,  account  of  the  illness  and  death  (at  Florence  on 
Easter  Day,  March  19-29,  1670-71)  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas.  Symptoms  and  remedies  employed 
fully  described.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Kirton  and  Dr. 
Redi,  “  the  old  Great  Duke’s  physician,”  and  ministered  to 
by  Signor  Andrea  Ferrante  Capponi  and  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne. 

*  i.e.  Hippolyfco  Salviaui,  physician  to  the  Popes  Urban  VIII  and 
Innocent  X,  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  who  paid  special  attention  to 

fishes. 
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Two  days  before  his  death,  he  demanded  a  confessor  There 
being  no  chaplain  at  Leghorn,  nor  any  English  clergyman 
within  reach,  Sir  Bernard  suggested  sending  for  “  the  Irish 
priest  at  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines ;  but  this  Sir 
John  b inch  at  once  vetoed,  declaring  that  to  his  father,  the 
knowing  that  his  son  died  a  Catholic  might  be  a  greater 
affliction  than  his  death.  When  in  extremis,  young  Clifford 
again  desired  to  make  his  confession,  and  being  told  by  Einch 
that  there  was  no  one  of  England  to  hear  it,  replied,  I  will 
confess  to  you.  This  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  young 
man  s  confession  is  given,  but  in  cipher.  The  certificate 

of  the  autopsy  made  on  Easter  Day  by  Dr.  Tileman  Trewvn 
is  m  Latin.  J 


At  the  other  end  of  the  book  are  notes  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  almost  all  in  Latin. 

\\  riting  of  colours,  he  states  that  Carlo  Dolce,  the  eminent 
painter,  says  that  those  who  paint  on  unslaked  lime  ( calcem 
vivam)  or  fresco,  as  they  call  it  in  Italy,  cannot  use  the  same 
variety  of  colours  which  those  can  who  paint  on  wood  or 
canvas  ,.  for,  by  reason  of  the  lime,  those  colours  which  have 
not  their  origin  from  the  earth  itself  undergo  a  change.  Extract 
of  lapis  lazuli  retains  its  cerulean  colour,  but  the  white 
produced  by  white-lead  is  changed  in  a  short  time  to  a  leaden 
colour ,  and  the  pumice  colour  produced  by  cinnabar  in  course 
of  time  becomes  dull  like  quicksilver.  All  colours  obtained 
from  flowers  or  animals,  such  as  crimson,  always  change. 
Painters  use  linseed  oil  and  nut  oil,  not  ohve  oil,  which  never 
dries.  They  use  nut  oil  Avith  white,  for  ivith  linseed  oil  the 
white  lead  turns  yellow  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  two  catalogues  of  books  in  the  volume,  scientific, 
philosophical,  historical,  travels  &c.  ;  about  300  in  one  list 
and  80  in  the  other,  but  many  are  collected  works  in  several 
volumes.  The  library  was,  as  might  be  expected,  especially 
rich  in  books  on  medical  matters  and  natural  history.  Of  English 
books  there  were  very  few,  not  above  about  a  score  in  all. 
These  include  Maude ville’s  Travels  ;  Bacon’s  Natural  History  ; 
Moore’s  Philosophy  ;  Boyle’s  Essays  ;  “  The  Game  of  Chess 
Play  ”  ;  Barrow  on  Euclid  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digbv  on 
Plants. 


From  the  dates  at  the  heads  of  the  various  entries  in  this 
book  we  get  a  fragmentary  itinerary  of  some  of  Finch’s  move¬ 
ments,  as  follows  : — 

1661,  Oct.,  Grantham  ;  Nov.,  Dec.,  Gosberton. 

1662,  June.  From  mention  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  White, 
Allen  &c.,  he  was  apparently  in  Cambridge.  August,  Rusthall, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Oct.  25,  took  leave  of  his  brother  H.F.  [Heneage  Finch] 
and  his  sister  at  the  Temple.  Oct.  26,  he,  Mr.  Allen  and 
Dr.  Baines  dined  at  Greenwich,  and  went  on  to  Gravesend  ; 
27,  Canterbury ;  28,  the  Red  Lion  at  Dover,  whence  they 
sent  their  horses  to  Dunkirk. 
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Oct.  30,  took  ship  and  after  nine  hours  at  sea,  landed  at 
Calais  at  10  at  night.  Paid  5s.  a  head  passage. 

Nov.  Met  Alderman  Backwell,  come  to  receive  the  money 
Dunkirk  was  sold  for,  which  arrived  in  forty-six  carts,  being 
350,000k  sterling,  all  in  silver,  25,000k  being  abated  for  present 
payment.  He  had  received  no  orders  how  the  money  should 
be  disposed  and  in  what  method  Dunkirk  delivered  up.  [The 
fragment  of  diary  ends  here.\ 

1663,  June,  Florence  ;  Oct.,  Rome  ;  Nov.,  Naples. 

1665,  Sept.,  Florence  ;  1667,  Aug.,  Florence  ;  1667-8.,  Feb., 
Leghorn. 

1669,  Nov.,  to  1671,  April,  many  dates,  all  from  Florence. 

1672- 3,  March,  Inner  Temple. 

1673,  June,  Montreuil ;  Sept.,  Genoa ;  Nov.,  Leghorn ; 
Dec.,  Malta. 

1673- 4,  Jan  .-Feb.,  Smyrna  ;  March,  Gallipoli  and  “passed 
the  Dardanelles  ”  ;  April,  Pera  of  Constantinople.  [From 

this  tune  Sir  John's  movements  are  shown  by  his  letters .] 

III.  Thick  quarto,  bound  in  vellum  of  the  nature  of  a 
pharmacopoeia.  Entries,  more  or  less  alphabetically  arranged, 
on  the  properties  and  use  of  drugs  &c.,  with  two  indexes, 
by  Dr.  Baines.  Latin.  About  600  pp. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume,  a  paper  inserted  in  a  different 
hand  :  “  De  Velitationibus  Monita  ”  ;  “  De  Pugnis  Monita  ”  ; 
“  De  Acie  Monita.”  Latin.  24  pp. 

IV.  Folio,  in  Dr.  Baines’  handwriting,  headed  “  Short 
Collections  out  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.” 

On  the  first  page  he  explains  the  method  of  his  notes.  He 
“  takes  notice  of  :  1.  Truths  known  before,  but  here  “  more 
plumply,  scientifically  and  handsomely  arranged.”  2.  Of 
truths  he  never  knew  before.  3.  Of  egregious  errors.  Latin. 
72  written  pages. 

V.  Octavo  volume  of  Sir  John  Finch,  containing  : — 

a.  Notes  on  astronomical  matters  ;  the  systems  of 
Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe  &c. 

b.  Two  treatises,  one  in  English,  the  other  in  Latin,  one  of 
them  said  to  be  taken  from  “  Mr.  White’s  Second  Dialogue 
of  the  World.”  Describes  White  as  “a  man  of  so  deep  an 
understanding  that  he  hath  been  able  to  fathom  the  sea  which 
hath  been  bottomless  to  others  ;  a  person  whose  memory  can 
never  be  forgotten,  since  eternized  by  the  pen  of  the  glory 
of  our  nation,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  a  gentleman  so  generally 
accomplished  that  ’twere  an  injury  to  raise  his  applause  from 
any  particulars.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  book,  notes  of  payments  at  Bologna 
and  Venice  in  September  and  October,  1652,  and  copies  of 
verses,  amongst  them  one  beginning  : — - 

\e  gods  whom  solitude  and  darksome  place,”  dated  Paris, 
Nov.  20-30,  1651.  Also 
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“  Build  me  my  mansion  in  a  Cyprus  grove.* 

“  All  powerful  God. 

“  Thou  bad  enquirer. 

“  Fond  and  proud  puffed  up  mortal,  dost  not  see.” 

List  of  books  and  medical  notes,  dated  London,  Sept.  23,  1660. 

VI.  Small  Quarto,  covered  in  vellum  which  has  been  part 
of  a  church  music  book.  Contains  extracts  from  the  Anatomy 
of  Laurence  Franc kfort  and  other  writers.  26  written  pp. 

VII.  Treatise  by  Sir  Thos.  Baines,  but  not  in  his  hand¬ 
writing.  Headed  “  Animadversions  upon  Des  Cartes  his 
Principalis  of  Phylosophy,  wherein  the  whole  is  compendiously 
delivered,  lightly  touching  those  places  wherein  he  is  not 
correspondent  to  himself,  or  to  the  truth  of  the  matter 
delivered.” 

In  relation  to  the  proposition  “  Cogito  ergo  sum  ”  Baines 
maintains  that  if  this  be  the  index  of  a  soul  in  us,  it  argues 
also  a  soul  in  the  lower  animals.  Gives  instances  of  the 
thinking  faculty  in  his  bitch  “  Bur,”  who,  having  buried  bones 
in  the  garden,  thinks  so  much  of  them  that  she  watches  any 
dog  that  comes  near  the  place  ;  when  hungry,  goes  and  takes 
one  out  and  eats  it,  and  who,  having  a  puppy  at  the  next 
house,  thought  so  much  of  it  that  at  every  meal  she  would 
carry  bones  to  it.  14  pp. 

VIII.  Packet  of  loose  papers,  mostly  rough  drafts  by 
Sir  J.  Finch,  and  almost  all  on  religious  subjects.  Some  are 
headed  with  dates  ranging  from  1668  to  1681. 

With  them  is  a  sheet  headed  “  Some  inquiries  for  Turkey,” 
written  and  signed  by  George  Croke  and  dated  Dec.  1,  1672. 
The  writer  recommends  the  following  : — 

1.  To  make  an  exact  collection  of  Greek  coins,  inscriptions, 
marbles  &c.  ;  the  latter  to  be  “  fairly  delineated  in  a  book  ” 
after  the  manner  of  the  antiquities  of  Italy. 

2.  To  procure  curious  copies  of  the  Vulgar  Greek  Testament 
and  Liturgies  and  the  “  Alchoran  ”  in  Arabic.  Qy.  “  Whether 
some  Greek  MSS.,  ancient  and  unknown,  may  not  yet  be 
found  among  those  learned  ruins.” 

3.  To  inquire  whether  stones  are  found  at  the  Red  Sea, 
“  naturally  expressing  Hebrew  characters  (as  Bellonius 
affirms)  ”  and  to  procure  an  alphabet  of  them. 

4.  To  take  notice  of  the  Turkish  Banias,  the  way  of  making 
and  using  them,  and  how  they  conduce  to  health  and  longevity. 

5.  Opium.  To  send  over  seed  of  the  poppy,  with  account 
of  its  extraction  and  operation. 

6.  A  Fucus  called  Stercus  Lacerti,  which  ladies  use  as  a 
cosmetic. 

*  Copies  of  this  and  the  three  following  songs  are  also  in  Sir  John’s  large 
quarto  note-book  ( see  p.  164,  above),  but  with  many  variants. 
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7.  To  send  over  Alcanna  in  powder  and  seed,  which  also 
women  use  for  a  dye,  being  the  Ligustrum  Orientate. 

8.  To  procure  seeds  of  a  list  of  plants  enumerated. 

9.  The  Obefoine  jaune  is  unknown  in  any  herbal.  Had  it 
from  Smyrna,  but,  it  being  an  annual,  is  like  to  lose  it.  The 
rarest  is  of  a  gold  yellow  ;  the  others,  blush  and  white,  less 
rare,  but  very  different  from  the  Cyanus  (or  Sultans)  known 
in  England.  Fresh  seed  desired. 

10.  Bellonius  believed  the  Cotton  plant  would  grow  in 
France,  possibly  also  in  England.  Has  raised  it  in  a  hot  bed 
in  February  among  melons,  but  the  frost  killed  it.  Has 
more  hope  of  the  Egyptian  Cotton-tree,  as  conservatories  will 
keep  most  plants  not  annuals.  The  ripe  seed  should  be 
barrelled  up  in  dry  sand  and  brought  over  in  spring.  Also 
the  Sycamorus  (the  best  green  in  the  world),  Balsamum 
frutescens,  Papyrus,  Acacia  &c. 

Could  instance  many  more  noticed  in  the  Phil.  Transactions. 
Has  a  good  quantity  of  Rusma  ;  also  a  good  account  of  the 
Turkish  race  of  horses  ;  of  the  way  of  treating  leather,  iron 
at  Damascus  &c.,  sent  long  since  by  one  Pickering,  a  very 
intelligent  person,  physician  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Smyrna.  Sir  Dan.  Harvey  took  him  to  Constantinople,  and 
he  will  be  very  serviceable  in  these  enquiries. 

The  Turkish  or  Arabic  name  of  the  plants  should  be  super¬ 
scribed  on  every  parcel,  as  well  as  that  known  in  England. 
If  when  he  sent  for  the  Trinnar,  he  had  called  it  Platanus 
Orientalis,  no  Turk  could  have  procured  it  and  it  might  have 
been  still  a  stranger,  being  propagated  from  the  few  he  received 
from  Turkey.  Signed. 

Postscript  in  Latin  for  further  inquiries  : — 

1.  Whether  Vox  Maslag  denotes  one  medicine  only  or 
several ;  in  what  form  it  is  taken,  as  powder  or  electuary  ; 
and  whether  it  is  simple  or  compound. 

2.  What  is  Heirauluc  Turcarum  ;  Bergs;  Doane-samec(?)  ; 
Bangue  ;  Asseral  ?  Signed  H.  Oldenburg  [secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society].  3^  pp. 

IX.  “  Breve  Relazione  dell’  Imperio  Ottomanno,  nell’ 
anno  1668,”  sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  by  Dr.  Mascelhni  of  Urbino,  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  resident  at  Constantinople.  Quarto.  Unbound.  Italian. 

21  pp. 
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INDEX. 


A 


Abel,  allusion  to,  181. 

Abergavenny,  Baron.  See  Nevill, 
George. 

Abhorrers,  102. 

proceedings  taken  against,  103. 

Adam,  Sir,  a  Scot,  and  “  a  proper 
man,”  439,  440. 

Adams  : 

Mr.  See  France,  King  of  [Louis 

XIV], 

Richard,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Addis  : 

John,  letter  from,  230. 

William,  letters  from,  230,  498. 

Admiral,  Lord  High  : 

post  of,  surrender  of,  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  alluded  to,  497. 

office  of.  power  to  exercise,  105. 

Admirals.  See  under  Fleet. 

Admiralty,  75,  121,  185,  186,  208, 
215,  230,  300,  438,  459. 

Board  or  Commissioners,  95, 
103,  120,  177,  187,  259,  269, 
334,  405,  427  ;  and  see  Capel, 
Sir  Henry  [1st  Lord] ;  Finch, 
Hon.  Daniel ;  Winch,  Sir 
Humphrey;  Meeres,  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  ;  Hales,  Edward ;  Chicheley, 
Sir  John;  Brouncker,  Lord; 
Savile,  Henry. 

- ,  commands  awaited  from, 

185. 

- ,  directions  from,  alluded 

to,  66,  110. 

- ,  letter  from,  196. 

- ,  letters'  to,  229,  257,  349, 

390,  394,  441,  460,  466,  469, 
492-496. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  104,  186, 

197,  276. 

- ,  appointments  as,  alluded 

to,  99. 


Admiralty,  Board  or  Commissioners 
— cont. 

- ,  authority  or  orders  said 

to  be  given  by,  105,  107. 

- ,  document  sent  to,  alluded 

to,  207. 

- ,  information  presented  to, 

or  received  from,  183,  270. 

■ - ,  matters  to  be  brought  or 

likely  to  be  brought  before, 
116,  117,  452. 

- - -,  meetings  of,  56,  170. 

- , - ,  minutes  of,  56,  57, 

109. 

— - — ,  naval  members  of,  alluded 
to,  490. 

- ,  one  of  the,  letter  from, 

187. 

- .  orders  of.  alluded  to,  109, 

110,  229,  235,  246,  260,  273, 
340,  342. 

- ,  order  from,  required,  197. 

- ,  orders  to,  255. 

- ,  — - — ,  alluded  to,  222,  263, 

299.  385. 

- ,  — — ,  requested,  239. 

- ■,  orders  should  have  been 

directed  to,  196. 

- ,  powers  or  responsibility 

of,  173,  469. 

- ,  proposals  of,  alluded  to, 

167,  234,  415. 

- ,  resolution  taken  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  110. 

- ,  summons  from,  alluded 

to,  340-341. 

- , - to,  107,  382. 

- ,  and  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 

Torrington,  410. 

- ,  urged  to  hasten  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  ships,  200,  204. 

- ,  wait  upon  the  Queen,  378. 

books  belonging  to,  232. 
flag  officers  sent  by,  204. 
letter  and  papers  from,  alluded 
to,  339. 

orders  or  instructions  from, 
alluded  to,  283,  317,  335. 
order  from,  requested,  467. 

-  to,  for  the  issue  of  press 

warrants,  201. 
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Ac)  m  i  ralty — cont . 

Secretary  to.  See  Brisbane, 
J.  ;  Southerne,  James. 

- ,  a  former.  See  Coventry, 

Sir  William. 

Adrianople  [Turkey],  72,  158. 
new  Seraglio  built  in,  134. 
audiences  of  ambassadors  at, 

131. 

visit  of  the  English  ambassador 
to,  alluded  to,  137,  152. 

Aegean  Sea  or  Archipelago,  the, 
French  fleet  in,  116. 

Islands  of,  settlements  of 
[French]  friars  in,  137,  138. 

rEmilius  Paulus,  Roman  General, 
alluded  to,  29. 
son  of.  See  Scipio. 

iEneas,  allusions  to,  111,  129. 
father  of.  See  Anchises. 

Africa,  place  in,  303. 

Aherne,  Colonel  Simon,  496. 

Ailesbury  (Aylesbury).  Earl  of.  See 
Bruce,  Robert  ;  Bruce, 
Thomas. 

Aix-La-Chappelle  (Ease  La  Chap¬ 
pell),  462,  463. 

Akerman,  Captain,  of  the  Assurance, 
orders  sent  to,  107. 
as  late  manager  of  transport, 
452. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of.  See  Monck, 
George  ;  Monck,  Christopher. 

Albeville,  Marquis  d\  499. 

letters  from,  470,  475,  481  (2), 
484,  486,  488,  489. 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  470,  471. 
address  to  King  James  signed 
by,  472,  477. 

documents  of,  taken,  347,  352. 

illness  of,  472,  477. 

wife  and  family  of,  480,  486. 

Albizzione,  Cardinal,  book  criticised 
by,  143. 

Alefeld,  Monsieur  d’  (Dalfield),  287, 
291,  304,  305. 

Aleppo  [Syria],  71. 

English  consul  at.  See  Lannoy, 
Benjamin, 
factory  at,  71. 

English  and  French  at,  disputes 
between,  60,  68. 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  153, 
154. 

new  coins  brought  from,  by  the 
English,  143.  144. 

Alexandria,  immigration  of  birds 
( becchifichi )  into,  140. 

Alexandria,  Old,  ruins  of,  “  in¬ 
taglios  ”  and  medals  found 
in,  141. 

Algerines.  See  Algier,  sliips  of. 


Algerines  [Algerians],  171. 

quarrel  of,  alluded  to,  456. 

Algier  (Algere),  120. 

Admiral  of,  a  former.  See  Rais, 
Ibraim. 

admittance  of  contraband  goods 
into,  article  in  treaty  relating 
to,  171. 

consul  at,  candidate  for  post 
of,  304,  314. 

consul  to  be  landed  at,  494. 
Dutch  consul  at,  allowance  of, 
314. 

Governor  of.  See  Hassan. 
presents  designed  for,  272. 
ships  of  (Algerines,  Algiereens, 
Argareenes),  109,  110,  121, 
123,  173,  174,  282. 

- ,  piracies  or  reported  pira¬ 
cies  by,  56,  57,  94,  105. 
ship  sailing  for,  captain  of, 
directions  for,  495. 
slaves  escaping  from,  to  English 
ships,  article  relating  to,  172, 
174. 

Mediterranean  fleet  to  lie  before, 
106,  109. 

“  on  the  point  of  breaking  with 
France,”  107. 

chances  of  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land  and,  107,  120,  124. 
peace  between  England  and, 
memorandum  of  proceedings 
relating  to,  170,  et  seq. 
peace  to  be  made  between 
France  and.  alluded  to,  226. 

Alicante  [Spain],  106.  263. 

British  consul  at,  282. 

Allen  : 

Francis,  Jacobite,  289. 

Henry,  warrant  sent  to,  347. 
Mr.,  349,  501. 

Allestree,  Richard,  Prebendary  of 
Christchurch,  letter  signed 
by,  13. 

Alleync.  John,  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  preferment  re¬ 
quested  for,  262. 

Allies,  the,  287,  312,  420,  452. 

army  of,  Generals  of,  narrow 
escape  of.  231. 

- ,  reported  strength  of,  380. 

- ,  importance  of  advancing 

on  the  French,  354. 
camp  of.  in  Brabant,  419. 
interests  of.  alluded  to,  258. 
troops  of,  quarters  of,  in  the 
Rhine  Provinces.  468. 
sending  troops  to  aid  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  306. 

conditions  of  peace  should  be 
approved  by,  415. 
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Allies,  the — cont. 

as  “the  enemy,”  army  of,  l 
deserters  from,  reported,  380. 

Allin,  Sir  Thomas,  affront  to,  56. 

Allured,  Colonel  Matthew,  allusion 
to,  59. 

Almonde,  Philip  Van,  Dutch  Ad¬ 
miral,  Vice-Admiral  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  222,  254,  255,  428. 
letter  to,  from  the  King,  alluded 
to,  255. 

document  signed  by,  406. 
orders  or  instructions  for.  213, 
272. 

rank  of,  in  the  combined  fleet, 
debated,  214,  215,  219. 
in  command  of  Dutch  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean,  276.  282, 
286. 

- ,  accompanying  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet,  214,  382,  441. 

Alonne,  Monsieur  d’,  434. 

letter  endorsed  as  received  from, 

411. 

-  to,  410. 

Alost  [Flanders],  231. 

Alps,  the,  143. 

Alsop,  Mr.,  company  of,  298,  306. 

Althorp  [Park,  co.  Northampton], 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  3. 

Altios,  one,  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
physician  to  Sir  John  Finch, 

162. 

Altona  [near  Hamburg],  381. 

Aiwa,  467. 

Alwine,  Monsieur  d’,  231. 

Ambassadors,  Residents,  Envoys  : 
from  England  : — 

to  France,  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary.  See  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Ralph. 

envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  See 
Berkeley  (Lord  Dursley). 
to  Spain,  letter  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  105. 
to  Turkey.  See  Finch,  Sir 
John  ;  Chandos,  Lord  ; 
Trumbull,  Sir  William  ; 
Hussey,  Sir  William, 
to  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  See  Johnston ;  see 
Sutton,  Lord  Lexington, 
to  Brussells.  See  Eck- 
hardt. 

to  Denmark.  See  Moles- 
worth. 

to  Hamburg.  See  Rycaut, 

Sir  Paul. 

to  the  Duke  of  Hanover.  See 
Colt,  Sir  William  Dutton. 


Ambassadors,  Residents,  Envoys  : 
from  England — cont. 

to  Savoy,  information  re¬ 
quested  by,  298. 
to  Sweden.  See  Dun- 
combe. 

to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  See 
Coxe. 

to  Tuscany.  See  Dereham, 
Sir  Thomas. 

to  Vienna.  See  Paget, 
William,  Baron, 
dispatches  or  letters  from, 
notes  upon,  314,  454. 

Bavarian,  to  Holland,  411. 

Dutch,  to  England,  251,  399, 
415,  419  ;  and  see  Beunighen, 
Van  ;  Dutch  deputies  ;  Dyk- 
veld  ;  Hopp. 

— — -,  to  Denmark.  See  Amer- 
ongen. 

- ,  to  Turkey,  dispute  be¬ 
tween  French  ambassador 
and,  alluded  to,  456  ;  and  see 
Collyer,  Justinus. 

French,  to  England.  See  Baril- 
lon. 

- ,  to  Hamburg.  See  Asfeld. 

— - — -,  to  Savoy,  wife  of,  respect 
paid  to,  151. 

- ,  to  Turkey,  and  the  Prince 

of  Transylvania,  456  ;  and  see 
La  Haye  ;  Nointel ;  Guiller- 
agues. 

- ,  to  Turkey  [a  former], 

removes  the  arms  of  Venice 
from  church  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1 33 ;  demand  of,  allu¬ 
ded  to,  145. 

— - — -,  to  Venice.  See  Estrades, 
Abbe  d’. 

retiring  Genoese  resident  in 
Turkey,  demands  made  upon, 
62,  65^ 

— - — -,  successor  of.  See  Spinola. 

Imperial,  to  England,  235. 

- ,  to  Turkey,  64,  79  ;  and 

see  Terlingo  ;  Hoeffman  ; 
Sadler. 

from  Morocco,  to  England, 
marine  treaty  signed  by, 
176. 

Polish,  to  Turkey,  154  ;  and 
see  Prosky. 

from  the  Prince  of  Ragusa,  to 
Turkey,  131,  142. 

Russian,  to  Turkey,  67,  68. 

from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  the 
Hague,  457. 

- ,  letter  to,  alluded  to,  432. 

- ,  to  Switzerland,  dismissed, 

380. 
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Ambassadors,  Residents,  Envoys 
— cont. 

Spanish,  to  England,  37,  39, 
354,  431,  448.  And  see  Ron- 
quillo. 

- , - ,  letters  from,  alluded 

to,  253,  299. 

- ,  - ,  information  or  pro¬ 
positions  from,  288,  290,  299, 
302,  303,  313. 

- ,  - ,  - ,  alluded  to, 

308  309,  325,  336. 

- ,  in  France.  See  Fuentes. 

- ,  to  Rome.  See  Neidhart. 

- ,  to  Vienna.  See  Balbaces. 

Swedish,  to  Denmark,  399. 

- ,  to  the  Hague,  275. 

from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  to  Vienna.  See  Ric- 
cardi. 

Venetian,  to  France,  437  ;  and  see 
Michel. 

- , - ,  a  former.  See 

Morosini. 

- ,  to  Savoy,  a  former.  See 

Morosini. 

- ,  to  Turkey,  65. 

- ,  -  [1675],  offer  made 

to,  alluded  to,  137  ;  and  see 
Morosini  ;  Civrani. 

- ,  - ,  a  former.  See 

Molino. 

- ,  to  Vienna,  a  former.  See 

Morosini. 

- ,  to  Rome.  See  Corraro. 

Amboina  or  Amboyna,  Island  of 
[Malay  Archipelago],  late 
Governor  of.  See  Dams. 

Ambrogiana,  Villa  [Tuscany],  seat 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  167. 

Amerongen,  Monsieur  d\  ambas¬ 
sador  from  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land  to  Denmark,  305,  313, 
399,  454. 

order  held  by,  alluded  to,  287, 
290. 

orders  given  to,  alluded  to,  305, 
314. 

Ames,  William  (Amesius),  doctrines 
held  by,  taught,  152. 

Amsterdam  : 

bank  of,  36. 
bills  drawn  upon,  302. 
letters  addressed  to,  or  opened 
at,  377,  450. 

merchants  of,  359,  376,  377, 
488. 

ships  of,  or  from,  3,  378. 
timber  transported  to,  3. 
trade  between  Turkey  and, 
91. 

Vice-Admiral  of.  See  Almonde. 


Anchises,  father  of  /Eneas,  allusions 
to,  111,  129. 

Andrews,  Sir  Harry,  178. 

Andros  : 

C.,  Lieutenant  Bailiff  of  Guern¬ 
sey,  letter  signed  by,  225. 

J.,  jurat,  letter  signed  by,  225. 

Anfreville,  Marquis  d’,  letters  from, 
402  (2),  403. 

- ,  alluded  to,  436,  437,  441. 

order  of,  alluded  to,  470—471. 

with  French  squadron  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  401—404, 
417,  429,  435,  437,  442,  443, 
464. 

reported  to  have  sailed  from 
Gahvay,  457. 

Anglesey,  Earl  of.  See  Annesley, 
Arthur. 

Angora  goats,  8. 

Amnandale  (Anendale),  Earl  of.  See 
Johnstone,  William. 

Annesley,  Arthur,  1st  Earl  of  Angle¬ 
sey,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  192. 

supports  printing  of  censured 
book,  9,  10. 

illness  of,  10. 

votes  for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  96. 

in  relation  to  book  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey, 
190-191. 

friendly  relations  of,  with  the 
Papists  (1668  &c.),  alluded 
to,  191. 

appointments  of,  as  Vice- 
Treasurer  for  Ireland,  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy,  and  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  alluded  to,  191. 

Annisley,  Captain,  nephew  of  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  comes  to 
England,  177. 

“  Anonimus,”  letter  from,  488. 

Anthony,  Mr.,  465. 

Antrim,  county,  success  of  the 
Scotch  in  (1649),  alluded  to, 
216. 

Antwerp,  picture  in,  147. 

Apaffi,  Prince.  See  Transylvania. 

Apleby,  Mr.,  401. 

Apostles,  the,  time  of,  alluded  to, 
149. 

Appuldurcomb  (Appledercomb),  Isle 
of  Wight,  letter  dated  at, 
323. 

Arabia,  deserts  of,  mummies  found 
in,  7. 

Arabia  Felix,  inhabitants  of,  8. 

Arabic  : 

books  written  in,  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  503. 

names  for  plants,  504. 

Arabs,  the,  allusion  to,  485. 
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Aran,  Islands  of  [co.  Galway],  473, 

477. 

Archangel,  inadvisability  of  trading 
with,  166. 

Arches.  Court  of,  libel  exhibited  in. 
92. 

Archipelago,  the.  See  /Ego an  Sea. 
Ardee  [co.  Louth],  320,  329. 

King  James  retires  to  rebel 
camp  at,  309,  320. 

- •,  letters  dated  from,  310, 

345,  353. 

King  William’s  camp  near, 
326. 

Argyll,  Earl  of.  See  Campbell, 
Archibald. 

Arlington,  Earl  of.  See  Bennett,  Sir 
Henry. 

Armagh,  county,  success  of  the 
Scotch  in  (1649).  alluded  to, 
216. 

Armenian  : 

Christians,  masterbuilders,  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by,  87. 
merchants,  166. 
servant.  See  Zaccarias. 
Armenians,  Dutch  trade  partly 
driven  by,  91. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  supporters 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  said 
to  have  been  employed  by, 
77. 

Mr.,  499. 

Armstronge,  Lucy,  letter  from,  195. 
statement  made  by,  said  to  be 
confirmed,  ibid. 

Army,  the  : 

accidents  in,  alluded  to,  193. 
Artillery  Company,  the,  warrant 
relating  to,  copy  of,  304. 

Blue  Dragoons,  the,  Major  of. 
See  Fittenougli. 

- ,  corporal  and  dragoons  in, 

accusation  against,  251. 
foot,  horse  and  dragoons,  360. 
forces  abroad,  37,  41,  304,  357. 
468. 

- ,  in  Scotland,  212,  237. 

for,  or  in  Ireland,  199,  217,  218, 
234,  249,  251,  252,  259,  278, 
499 ;  and.  see  William  III,  in 
Ireland. 

Guards,  the,  301,  313,  433,  434. 
Militia,  210,  211,  313,  335,  353, 
370,  382,  386,  388,  396,  444. 

- ,  criticism  of,  348.  360. 

- •,  inhabitants  of  Guernsey 

bound  to  serve  in,  228. 

- ,  officers  of,  99. 

- ,  warrant  enclosed,  365. 

payment  of,  reported  in  arrear, 
278,  337,  481,  486. 


Army,  the — cont. 

Reformadoes,  officers  said  to  be, 
426. 

sea  and  land  forces,  estimates  for, 
committee  to  calculate,  40,  41. 
sickness  in,  237. 

Arnauld,  Simon,  Marquis  de  Pom- 
ponne,  French  Secretary  of 
State,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 
135. 

letters  countersigned  by,  27,  33. 
character  given  to,  153. 

Arnell  [qy.  Arnauld],  Mrs.,  story 
concerning  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  repeated  bv, 
195,  196. 

Arnold  : 

John,  put  out  of  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  co.  Monmouth, 
44. 

- ,  re-establishment  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  77. 

- ,  attempted  assassination 

of,  ibid. 

John,  tradesman  of  Daventry, 
petition  signed  by,  23. 

Arthur,  Sir  Daniel,  banker  in  Paris, 
348,  368,  482. 

letters  not  to  be  sent  by,  359, 
376. 

Asfeld  (Asfelt),  Pierre  Bidal,  Baron 
d’,  resident  of  Louis  XIV  in 
Hamburg,  letters  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  252. 

order  of  dismissal  given  to, 
alluded  to,  287. 
delay  in  his  leaving  Hamburg, 
290,  291. 

pass  requested  for,  295. 

Ash,  Samuel,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  46. 

Ashby  : 

Captain,  of  the  Mermaid,  341, 
350. 

Sir  John,  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  afterwards  (joint)  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  fleet,  letters 
signed  by  (as  Admiral),  449, 
466. 

— ■ — ,  instructions  to,  from  the 
Queen,  430. 

- ,  orders  or  instructions  to 

be  sent  to,  336,  353. 

- ,  ship  of,  recommended  for 

the  voyage  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  245,  250. 

- ,  present  at  Council  of  War, 

239. 

- ,  to  take  command  of  the 

fleet,  335. 

- ,  flag-ship  of,  Commission 

of  Enquiry  opened  upon,  364. 
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Ashby,  Sir  John — cont. 

- ,  proposed  or  appointed  as 

Commissioner  for  command 
of  the  fleet,  378,  382,  394, 
398-400. 

— — -,  suggested  as  Admiral  for 
the  Red,  383. 

Lord,  wife  of,  4. 

Mr.,  case  of,  60,  72. 
one,  factor  to  Mr.  Pilkington, 
and  executor  for  Mr.  Pentlow, 
68. 

Asia  Castle  [Dardanelles].  Governor 
of,  message  from,  164. 

“  Asiatick  understanding,”  an,  66. 

Assizes,  the,  to  be  adjourned,  371. 

Association,  Bill  or  Act  of,  proposed, 
97,  99. 

Asti  [Italy],  Spanish  forces  reported 
near,  295. 

Astronomy : 

Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe  &c., 
systems  of,  notes  of  Sir  John 
Finch  upon,  mentioned,  502. 

Ath  [Hainaut],  468. 

Athlone  (Arthlone),  [cos.  Rosscom- 
mon  and  Westmeath,  Ire¬ 
land],  218.  345,  352,  356,  367, 
372,  374,  390,  417,  435,  441, 
472,  490. 
castle  of,  379. 

Governor  of.  See  Grace, 
country  around,  infested  by 
Rapparees,  390. 

King  James  retiring  or  expected 
to  retire  to,  320,  330.  331, 
337. 

rests  with  the  rebels,  481. 
siege  of,  379. 

- ,  raised,  387,  388,  390. 

surrender  of,  to  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  alluded  to,  216. 

Athol,  Marquis  of.  See  Murray, 
John. 

Athos,  Mount  (Monte  Santo)  [Tur- 
key-in -Europe],  160. 
monks  of,  enemies  to  learning, 
ibid. 

Athos  Peninsula,  160. 

Atilius  Caius,  called  Seranus,  allusion 
to,  111. 

Atkinson,  Captain  Samuel,  letter 
from,  452. 

Atkyns  (Atkins),  Sir  Edward,  ap¬ 
pointed  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
53. 

as  Recorder  of  Bristol,  speech  of, 

57. 

Atterbury : 

Dr.  Lewis,  108. 

Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque, 
order  to,  193, 


Attorney  General.  See  Finch,  Sir 
Heneage  ;  Jones,  Sir  William  ; 
North,  Francis  ;  Treby,  Sir 
George. 

post  of,  mentioned,  99. 
warrant  to  (in  1664),  alluded  to, 
86. 

Aubrey,  E.,  letter  from,  375. 

Audley,  Mrs.,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 
463. 

husband  of,  ibid. 

Aungier  (Angier),  Francis,  Baron 
Aungier  of  Longford,  created 
Earl  of  Longford,  37. 
as  member  of  Commission  of 
Enquiry  in  Dublin,  357. 
marriage  of.  See  Gowran,  Anne. 

Austria  : 

no  treaty  concluded  between 
Savoy  and,  288. 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Savoy 
and,  signed,  302. 

- ,  alluded  to,  308. 

House  of,  308,  420,  441. 

- -,  France  and  Turkey 

generally  inimical  to,  156. 

— - — ■,  goodwill  of  England  to¬ 
wards,  235. 

- ,  and  the  Latin  fathers  in 

Jerusalem,  132. 

Auverquerque  (Overkirk),  General. 
See  Nassau.  Henry  de. 

Auxerre  [France],  11. 

Avaux,  Jean  Antoine,  Comte  d’, 
speech  of,  alluded  to,  151. 
and  the  Marquis  d’Albeville, 
486. 

Avignon  [France],  public  notary  of, 
253. 

subject  of.  See  Perheys. 

Aylmer  (Aylmore),  Captain  Matthew, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  185. 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  205,  271. 
recommended  for  appointment 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Navy, 
270.  271. 

“  Project  of  Instructions  ”  for, 
494. 

- ,  alluded  to,  495. 

orders  to  be  given  to,  495. 

Ayr  (Aire),  ships  to  go  to,  256. 
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B.,  Monsieur  de.  375. 

Baalbec  (Balbee)  [Syria],  ruins  of,  8. 
Babe.  Francis,  address  to  the  King 
to  be  delivered  by,  333.  ° 

Babor,  Sir  John,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 
Backwell,  Alderman,  81. 

sent  to  receive  the  money  for 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  502 . 
Badminton  [Gloucestershire],  the 
King  going  to,  448. 

Bagnall,  Mr.,  forfeited  estates  of, 
grant  of,  to  be  drawn  up,  445. 
Bagshaw,  Edward,  clerk,  informa¬ 
tion  given  by,  421. 

Baines  : 

Edward,  half-brother  to  Sir 
Thomas,  117. 

Henry,  second  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas,  117. 

- ,  consent  of,  to  his  niece’s 

marriage  to  be  asked,  ibid. 
Robert,  half-brother  to  Sir 
Thomas,  117. 

Sir  Thomas,  M.D.,  138,  140,  144, 
152,  154. 

- .  letters  from,  21,  29,  111, 

164. 

- ,  letter  from,  promised,  86. 

- ,  letters  to,  alluded  to,  60, 

70. 

- ,  amanuensis  requested  for, 

61,  64. 

- ,  dedication  to,  by  Sir 

John  Finch,  128-130. 

- ,  discourses  or  opinions  of, 

quoted,  70,  132,  133,  139, 
144,  152,  157,  159-161. 

- ,  his  clog.  See  “  Bur.” 

- ,  experiment  by,  on  a  dog, 

12. 

- ,  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships  founded  by,  right  of 
nomination  to,  181. 

- ,  goods  belonging  to,  in¬ 
ventory  of,  114,  115. 

- ,  greetings  from,  12,  65,  69. 

- ,  handwriting  of,  503. 

- ,  — - — ■,  documents  in,  154, 

502. 

- ,  high  character  of,  161,  163. 

— — ,  money  lent  by,  to  the 
Levant  "Company,  116. 

— - — ■,  notes  or  treatises  by, 
mentioned,  502,  503  ;  and 

see  Books,  pamphlets  &c. 


Baines,  Sir  Thomas- — cont. 

- ,  statement  witnessed  by, 

154.  ' 

— - ,  toast  proposed  by,  157. 

- - ,  verses  to,  164. 

- ,  will  and  codicil  of,  pro¬ 
visions  under,  117-119,  121, 
127. 

■>  - •  benefactions  under, 

to  Christ’s  Coll.,  Camb.  See 
under  Cambridge. 

-  ,  clerk  of.  See  Browne, 

Edward. 

- executor  of.  See  Finch, 

Sir  John. 

- ,  kindred  and  servants  of, 

legacies  to,  117. 

- >  - ,  alluded  to,  127. 

- ,  secretary  of.  See  Car¬ 
penter,  William. 

- - ,  servants  of.  See  Negri, 

Luca  de  ;  Sedgwick,  Zaccar- 
iah. 

- ,  sister  of.  See  Bunion. 

- ,  tutor  of,  at  College.  See 

More,  Dr.  Henry. 

— — ,  difficulty  of,  in  writing, 

- -,  acts  as  deputy  for  Sir 

John  Finch,  70. 

- ,  falsely  accused  of  re¬ 
ceiving  bribes,  70,  71. 

- — ,  illnesses  of,  70,  157. 

- -,  medical  opinion  asked 

from,  78. 

- ,  winter  voyage  unadvisable 

for,  79. 

— — ,  at  meeting  of  the  English 
factory  in  Constantinople,  80. 
— - — -,  nerves  of,  delicacy  of, 
500. 

- last  illness  and  death  of, 

117-121,  127,  162,  163. 

- ,  wishes  of,  or  arrangements 

in  relation  to  his  burial,  119, 
121,  127,  162. 

- ,  body  of,  embalmed,  121, 

127,  162. 

- ,  interment  of,  date  pro¬ 
posed  for,  176. 

William,  eldest  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas,  117. 

Bainton,  — ,  46. 

Baker,  Mr.,  late  consul  at  Tripoli, 
304,  321. 

recommended  as  consul  for 
Algiers,  304,  314,  336. 
Balbaces,  Marchese  de  los,  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Vienna,  state 
visit  paid  by,  to  the  envoy  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
151. 
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Balcarres,  Earl  of.  See  Lindsay, 
Colin. 

Baldwin,  Richard,  imprisonment  of, 
392. 

Balfour,  John,  Baron  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  23. 

Ball,  Mr.,  185. 

Balle,  Giles,  letter  from,  186. 

Balles,  Charles,  English  consul  at 
Messina,  Sir  John  Finch  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  house  of,  1C4. 

Ballyshaimon  [co.  Donegal],  216, 
217,  379,  380,  390. 

Balmerino,  Baron.  See  Elphin- 
stone. 

Baltimore  [Ireland],  French  fleet 
said  to  have  gone  into,  206. 

Bandon  [co.  Cork],  yields  to  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  King  James,  199. 

Banks  : 

Sir  John,  271. 

Monsieur  Thomas,  48S. 

Bantry  [co.  Cork],  ship  lost  near, 
‘491. 

Bantry  Bay  [Ireland],  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  five  thousand 
French  reported  to  have  been 
landed  in,  209,  210. 
naval  engagement  with  the 
French  in,  206. 

- ,  alluded  to,  207,  208.  219. 

Barbadoes,  Island  of,  384. 

Barbary,  coast  (“  shore  ”)  of,  French 
men -of -war  reported  seen  off, 
283. 

Barbets,  troops  of  [in  Piedmont], 
raid  by,  380. 

Barcelona,  226. 

Barclay,  Pa.,  letter  from,  231. 

Barham  Downs  [Kent],  42. 

Barillon,  Paul,  French  ambassador 
to  England,  public  entry  of, 
36. 

proposals  of  the  French  King 
brought  forward  by,  38. 
information  to  be  given  to,  126. 
protest  sent  by,  copy  of,  187, 
188. 

“  son  or  nephew  ”  of,  61. 

Barker : 

William,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

— ,  in  Limerick,  409. 

Barking,  Essex,  262. 

Barley,  Hanes,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Barnstaple  [Devon],  260. 

orders  sent  to,  alluded  to,  334, 
350. 

Barrett,  Colonel,  escape  of,  from 
accident  on  man-of-war.  471, 
476. 


Barrett,  Colonel — cont. 

assists  in  the  defence  of  Cork, 
476. 

Barrington,  Lady  Anne,  sister  of 
Lady  Essex  Finch,  56,  81. 

Bartelmi,  one  Jehan,  “  a  workman 
in  gloveskins,”  497. 

Bassadona,  Cardinal,  130,  131. 

Bassett,  Henry,  tradesman  of  Daven-  - 
try,  petition  signed  by,  23. 

Batchelor,  George,  post  requested 
for,  177. 

Bath,  220,  353. 

letter  written  from,  alluded  to, 
181. 

minister  of.  See  Clements, 
visitors  to,  32,  81,  176. 
waters  at,  32,  33. 

Bath,  Earl  of.  See  Granville,  John. 

Bath  and  Wells,  archdeaconry  of, 
candidate  for,  325,  357. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  380. 

envoy  from.  See  ambassadors. 

Beach,  Sir  Richard,  captain  of  the 
Hampshire,  engagement  with, 
alluded  to,  125. 

Beane,  Humphrey,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Beaubuisson,  Monsieur,  280. 

Beauchesne,  Sieur  de.  See  Gouin. 

Beacliy  (Becha,  Beechi)  Head,  letters 
dated  from  off,  323,  325. 
orders  sent  via,  322,  331. 

English  and  French  fleets  re¬ 
ported  off  or  near,  321,  324. 
battle  of,  325,  328,  331,  332. 

- ,  alluded  to,  328,  334,  335, 

339,  341,  346,  347,  351,  352, 
359,  360,  362,  364,  367,  383, 
391.  395.  402,  411,  438. 

- ,  those  responsible  for, 

should  be  made  examples  of, 
351. 

Beaufort.,  Duke  of.  See  Somerset. 

Beaumaris  (Beaumorris)  [Anglesea], 
letter  dated  at,  259. 

Mayor  of.  See  Bulkeley. 

Beaumont,  Colonel  John,  Governor 
of  Dover  Castle,  letters  from, 
458,  493. 

claim  of,  to  the  government  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  205,  221. 
regiment  of,  289. 

- ,  desertions  from,  433,  434. 

Bedford,  Earl  of.  See  Russell. 

Bedhampton  [Hants],  385. 

Bedingfield,  Christopher,  put  out 
of  Commission  of  the  Peace, 

45. 

Bedwin  [Wiltshire],  parliamentary 
election  to  be  held  at,  54,  55. 
- ,  candidates  for,  ibid. 
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Beer  (bear)  for  the  fleet,  shortage 
and  bad  quality  of,  238,  243, 
427,  459,  466,  496. 
requested  for  the  Dutch  sailors, 
243. 

Begbozar  [qy,  Begshehr],  Vaivode  of, 
144. 

Begon  : 

Michel,  chief  clerk  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Seignelay,  letter  to, 

401. 

Monsieur,  Treasurer  of  the 
French  Navy,  letter  to,  401. 
Behola,  Michol  de,  a  soldier,  496. 
Belasyse,  Thomas,  2nd  Viscount 
(afterwards  Earl)  Faucon- 
berg,  59. 

Belcastel  (Belcashell,  Belcastles), 
Colonel  [Peter  de],  and  his 
regiment,  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  423,  425. 
wounded,  426. 

Belderbecque,  Monsieur,  letter  from, 
alluded  to,  295. 

Belfast,  209,  296,  317. 

Court  at,  documents  dated  from, 
299,  300. 

customs  of,  pension  to  be 
charged  upon,  301. 
letters  dated,  written,  or  en¬ 
dorsed  at,  285,  296-299,  301, 
328. 

King  William  at  or  coming  to, 
293,  296,  297. 

• - ,  arrival  of,  alluded  to,  311, 

356. 

Belfast  Lough  or  Carrickfergus  Bay. 

212,  217,  297,  298. 

Belforte  &c.,  Marchese  di.  See 
Sanvitali. 

Belgrade  [Serbia],  67. 

Bell: 

Francis,  letters  from,  33,  35. 

- ,  cousin  of.  See  Finch, 

Daniel. 

Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  (1577),  death  of, 
alluded  to,  28. 

Thomas,  Dr.  Gray  calls  him¬ 
self,  224. 

Bellasis,  Sir  Henry,  as  Brigadier,  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  416, 
425. 

Belle -Isle,  French  fleet  believed  to 
be  at,  228,  235,  236,  238,  243. 
French  ships  to  assemble  at, 
or  to  leave,  220,  221. 

Bellew,  Sir  Patrick,  forfeited  estates 
of,  grant  of,  to  be  drawn  up, 
445. 

Bellew  Castle  [co.  Meath],  King 
James  at,  307. 


Bellonius,  theories  or  beliefs  of, 
alluded  to,  503. 

Belt,  Mrs.,  house  of,  letter  to  be  sent 
to,  359. 

Ben,  servant  of  Daniel  Finch,  illness 
of,  123. 

Bende,  Abraham,  deed  signed  by, 
190. 

Bennet,  Bennett. : 

Captain,  commission  obtained 
by,  444. 

Sir  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
Secretary  of  State,  letter 
from,  5. 

-,  warrants  countersigned  by, 

invitation  from,  122. 

•,  rumour  of  payment  to  be 
made  to,  78. 

— - —  (as  Sir  Henry  Bennett), 
interview  with,  and  demon¬ 
strations  carried  out  before, 
alluded  to,  264,  265. 

Mr.,  request  on  behalf  of,  410. 
Bennett’s  Bridge  [co.  Kilkenny], 
King  William’s  camp  at, 
letter  dated  from,  371. 

- -  — - — alluded  to,  387. 

Bennin,  Pere,  a  Jesuit,  visit  of,  to 
Sir  John  Finch,  and  discus¬ 
sion  with,  on  questions  of 
religious  dogma,  160,  161. 
Bentinck  : 

Henrieh,  president  of  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by,  264. 

William,  Earl  of  Portland,  252, 
411,  429,  434. 

— - — •,  letters  from,  213,  229. 
232,  242,  248,  290,  296. 

- ,  — —  to,  224,  498. 

— - — ■.  - ,  alluded  to,  224, 

292. 

— - — -,  accoimt  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  to  be  sent  by, 
328. 

- ,  - — - — ■,  criticized,  338. 

— - — •,  anonymous  information 
sent  to,  280. 

— - — ■,  children  of,  governess  to. 
See  Jambli. 

- - ,  instructions  from,  men¬ 
tioned,  213. 

- ,  seals  given  to,  292. 

- ,  returns  to  England,  445. 

- ,  sister  of,  296. 

Berchen  : 

Captain,  member  of  the  Levant 
Company,  son  of.  See 
Berchen,  Mr. 

Mr.,  merchant  at  Aleppo,  re¬ 
commended,  59. 
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Berehaven  [or  Castletown  Bear- 
haven,  co.  Cork],  certificate 
dated  at,  491. 

parish  priest  of.  See  Sullivan. 

Berka,  Count,  information  received 
from,  313. 

Berkeley  (Berckley,  Berkley)  : 

Charles  (Lord  Dursley),  [after¬ 
wards  2nd  Earl  of  Berkeley], 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  288,  295, 
302,  308,  313,  325,  399. 

- ,  letters  from,  351. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  302,  306, 

339,  355,  441. 

- — - — -,  — - — extracts  from  or 
notes  upon,  295,  314,  421, 
448,  455. 

- ,  - ,  part  of,  copied, 

351. 

- ,  letters  or  express  to,  or 

to  be  sent  to,  291,  305,  332, 
339,  431. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  314,  325, 

431. 

- ,  matters  brought  or  to  be 

brought  before,  295,  300, 

443. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  305. 

Lord  George,  afterwards  Vis¬ 
count  Dursley  and  1st  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  put  out  by,  45. 

- -,  as  Viscount  Dursley  and 

1st  Earl  of  Berkeley,  75, 
185. 

- ,  - ,  letter  from,  alluded 

to,  74. 

- ,  as  sewer  to  the  Queen, 

189. 

- ,  - ,  assistant  to  (at  the 

coronation  of  James  II).  See 
Nottingham,  2nd  Earl  of. 

John,  1st  Baron  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  3. 

John,  3rd  Baron  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  afterwards  Rear- 
Admiral  &c.,  post  suggested 
for  by  the  King,  167. 

- ,  as  Rear-Admiral,  letters 

from,  257,  260,  264,  499  (2). 

- ,  goes,  as  flag  officer,  to  join 

Admiral  Herbert,  204. 

- ,  present  at  Council  of  War, 

239. 

- ,  his  squadron,  movements 

or  proposed  movements  of, 
257,  259. 

- ,  sent  to  guard  against  the 

French  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin, 
356, 


Berkeley — cont . 

John,  Colonel,  succeeds  to  the 
Viscountcy  of  Fitzhardinge, 
appointments  proposed  for, 
303. 

- ,  — — ,  alluded  to,  357. 

Maurice,  Viscount  Fitzhardinge 
of  Berehaven,  death  of,  303. 
Sir  Robert,  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  220. 

- ,  “  a  very  honest  man,” 

222. 

— — ,  wife,  daughter  and  ser¬ 
vants  of,  220. 

Berkhampstead  coach,  stopped  b}r 
armed  men,  92. 

Berlin,  286,  448,  455,  467,  468. 

Elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
leave,  302. 

Bermuda  or  Somers  Islands,  384. 

Governor  and  Company  for 
plantation  of,  order  by,  25. 
Deputy  Governor  of,  order  to, 
ibid. 

letters  dated  from,  115,  384. 

Berne  [Switzerland],  letter  dated 
from,  452. 

Berrionde,  one,  a  merchant.  See 
Rogerson. 

Berry  : 

Henry,  petition  of,  order  upon, 
9. 

Sir  John,  letter  from,  228. 

- -,  letters  to,  228,  230. 

- ,  as  Commissioner  of  the 

Navy,  letter  signed  by,  257. 

- ,  difference  with,  alluded 

to,  185. 

- ,  in  command  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  196. 

- ,  illness  of,  204. 

- ,  goes  to  London,  230. 

- ,  proposed  as  Vice-Admiral 

of  the  Red,  270. 

- ,  death  of,  alluded  to,  271. 

Bertie  : 

Robert,  3rd  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
Justice  of  Peace  put  out  of 
commission  on  the  complaint 
of,  44. 

- - ,  as  Lord  Great  Chamber- 

lain,  claims  of,  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  the  King,  189. 

- , - ,  commission  to,  313. 

(“  Bertue,”)  Vere,  Puisne  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Common  Pleas,  super¬ 
seded,  53. 

Berwick,  343. 

Governor  of,  353. 

- ,  letters  or  orders  to,  314  (2), 

326,  343,  354,  370. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  317. 
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Berwick — cont. 

Duke  of.  See  Fitzjames. 

Bethlehem,  Council  of,  alluded  to, 
148,  149. 

Bethune,  Francois  Gaston  de,  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Chabris  (or  Bethune), 
letters  from,  intercepted,  al¬ 
luded  to,  252,  258. 

Bettelier  or  Betallett,  Martin,  Jaco¬ 
bite,  416. 

Betts,  Mr.,  ship  built  by,  183. 

Beuninghen,  le  Sieur  Coenraad  van, 
Dutch  ambassador  in  Eng¬ 
land,  42. 

information  given  by,  144. 

Beveridge,  Colonel,  request  made  by, 
304. 

- ,  alluded  to,  357. 

Bidal  (Biddal),  M.  See  Asfeld. 

Bideford  (Biddiford)  [Devon],  230, 
260,  391. 

letter  dated  at,  230. 
orders  sent  to,  alluded  to,  334, 
350. 

Bielk,  Monsieur,  295. 

Bierly  [or  Beverley,  Robert],  regi¬ 
ment  of,  at  the  siege  of  Lim¬ 
erick,  423. 

Birch.  John,  106. 

Birmingham  (Brummingham).  travel¬ 
ler  at,  292. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  242. 

Bishop  Stortford  (co.  Stafford),  122. 

Black,  Mr.,  merchant  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  144,  158. 

Black  Box,  the,  354. 

Black  Sea,  the,  67. 

house  of  the  Chief  Customer  on, 
90. 

Blacklieath,  troops  to  encamp  upon, 
348,  353. 

Blackington,  Mr.,  366. 

Blackstakes  [roadstead  in  river  Med¬ 
way].  341. 

Blackwell,  consul  [at  Leghorn],  let¬ 
ter  from,  extract  from,  456. 

Blair  (Blare),  Sir  Adam,  letter 
sent  to,  alluded  to,  354. 
fictitious  name  given  by,  224. 

Blakiston  or  Blackston,  Colonel 
[Nathaniel],  Governor  of 
Montserrat,  Jacobite  rising 
quelled  by,  258. 

Blandford,  Dr.  Walter  (afterwards 
Bishop  successively  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Worcester),  living 
presented  to,  20. 

Blandrata,  Georgius,  a  physician,  152. 

Bludworth,  Thomas,  factor  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  80,  152,  157. 

“  a  very  impatient  and  incon¬ 
siderate  man,”  153, 


Boate,  Mr.,  ship  built  by,  183. 

Boats  : 

bum  and  dirt  boats,  use  of,  on 
the  Thames,  prohibited,  2. 

Bogos,  Padre,  a  Milanese  friar,  in¬ 
cident  related  by,  154. 

Boisseleau  (Boisloe,  Boyslau), 
French  Major-General,  as 
Governor  of  Limerick,  425, 
450. 

copy  of  message  sent  to,  with 
the  answer  of  the  Governor, 
408-409. 

— - — ■,  mentioned,  407. 

reported  to  have  left  for  France, 
442.  450. 

Bologna  [Italy].  502. 

Bolton  [Lancs.],  “  moor  or  moss  ” 
near,  211. 

Bolton  : 

John,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  letter  signed  by, 
180. 

Duke  of.  See  Paulet. 

Bonamy,  P..  Vice -Dean  of  Guernsey, 
letter  signed  by,  225. 

Boncour  or  Boncourt,  Colonel  [Elias], 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lim¬ 
erick.  423,  426. 

Bonn  (Bonne)  [on  the  Rhine],  468. 

camp  before,  letter  dated  from, 
251. 

French  commis  at,  399. 

letters  sent  to  or  from,  alluded 
to,  252. 

siege  of.  251,  252. 

- ,  alluded  to,  427. 

Bonrepos  (Bonrepaux),  Monsieur 
de,  381,  395.  396. 

letters  to,  402,  481. 

Books,  catalogues  of,  alluded  to,  501. 

Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  mentioned  : 

Alkoran ,  “  Alchoran ,”  the,  503. 

Aristotle,  extracts  from,  notes 
upon  by  Dr.  Baines,  men¬ 
tioned,  502. 

Bacon’s  Natural  History,  501. 

Barrow,  on  Euclid,  501. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  Catechism 
of,  alluded  to,  161. 

Boyle’s  Essays,  501. 

“  Breve  Relazione  dell'  Imperio 
Ottomanno,  nell'  anno  1668,” 
by  Dr.  Mascellini,  504. 

Descartes,  “  his  Principalis  of 
Phylosophy,  ’  ’  A  ni  mad  vers  ions 
upon,  by  Sir  Thomas  Baines, 
503. 

The  Game  of  Chess  Play,  50 1 . 

Happy  State  of  England,  by 
Sir  Peter  Pett,  191. 

History,  by  M.  Dentan,  155, 
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Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  mentioned — 
cont. 

Laurence  Franckfort,  Anatomy 
of,  503. 

A  Letter  to  the  Brave  Appren¬ 
tices  &c.,  writer  of,  to  be 
arrested,  499. 

Mande\i lie’s  Travels,  501. 

Modest  Enquirie,  the,  by  Richard 
Baldwin,  392,  393. 

Moore’s  Philosophy,  501. 

New  Testament,  the,  149. 

Padre  Paolo,  works  by,  1 42, 
143. 

Pallavicino,  Pietro,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  answer  of,  to  works 
by  Padre  Paolo,  1 43. 

Paper  of  “  Proposals  for  Secret 
Service ,”  Morland,  264. 

Patronus  bonce  fidei,  “  a  treason¬ 
able  and  seditious  book.”  12. 

Philosophical  Transactions  (Roy¬ 
al  Society),  6,  504. 

Reformed  Catholic,  152. 

Regola,  of  the  Jesuits,  147. 

The  Rehearsal  Transposed,  9. 

Short  Collections  out  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  502. 

Sir  Kenelm  Dig  by,  on  Plants, 
501. 

Stephen,  Reflections  of,  answer 
to,  alluded  to,  286. 

Virgil’s  AEneid,  quotations  from, 
111,  129. 

Vulgar  Greek  Testament  and 
Liturgies,  503. 

Mr.  White’s  Second  Dialogue  of 
the  World,  treatise  by  Sir 
John  Finch  taken  from,  502. 

Booth  : 

Henry,  2nd  Baron  Delamere, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Warring¬ 
ton,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Cheshire,  210,  211. 

- ,  demonstration  and  prayers 

made  for  the  King  and,  211. 

- ,  warrant  from,  alluded  to, 

210. 

Major,  house  of,  searched,  210. 

William,  captain  of  the  Adven¬ 
ture,  capture  by,  of  an  Al¬ 
gerian  man-of-war,  123. 

- ,  narrative  of,  124. 

- ,  capture  by,  of  the  Golden 

Horse,  alluded  to,  125. 

- - •,  late  lieutenant  to.  See 

Rooke. 

- ,  letter  from,  1 89. 

- ,  unjust  usage  of,  alluded 

to,  110,  190. 

- .  brother  of,  killed  in  action, 

125. 


Borgia,  — ,  Governor  of  Messina, 
receives  Sir  John  Finch,  164. 

Boroughs  Act,  read  (Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment),  281. 

Bosanquet,  Jacques,  alias  Marais, 
460. 

further  instructions  to,  492. 
heads  of  enquiry  previously 
delivered  to,  enclosed,  ibid. 

Botemar  [or  Bettemar,  Marquis  de], 
goes  to  Vienna,  455. 

Botham,  Captain,  105,  107,  110, 

111. 

killed  in  action,  340. 

Boufflers,  Marquis  de,  troops  recalled 
from,  380. 

Bouillon,  the  House  of,  131. 

Bounty,  Captain,  385. 

Bourbon,  Louis  de,  Prince  de  Conde, 
153. 

Bourbonne  les  Bains  (Bourbon,  Bur- 
bon),  [France,]  •waters  of,  11, 
463. 

Bourdieu,  Monsieur  de,  document 
delivered  to,  492. 

Bourne,  Major,  319. 

Bowdon  Downs  [Cheshire],  “rendez¬ 
vous  ”  to  be  held  on,  211. 

Bowes,  Mr.,  84. 

Bowles,  Phineas,  197. 

Boyer,  M.,  letter  from.  450. 

letters  to  be  addressed  to  name 
of,  ibid. 

Boyle  : 

Michael.  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire¬ 
land,  letter  from,  13. 
Richard.  1st  Earl  of  Burlington 
and  2nd  Earl  of  Cork,  and 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  218. 

- •,  seat  of,  in  Ireland,  417. 

Roger,  1st  Earl  of  Orrery,  20. 
- ,  letter  to,  17. 

Boyne,  the  river,  King  William’s 
tent  pitched  near,  326. 

“  the  walls  of  Dublin,”  327. 
battle  of,  accounts  of,  328-331. 
373. 

- ,  alluded  to,  336,  337,  343, 

344,  366-368,  402,  404,  416, 
418,  447  (2),  471,  472,  481, 
486. 

- ,  trophies  found  after,  330. 

And  see  William  III  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Brabazon.  Edward,  4th  Earl  of 
Meath,  regiment  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  423. 

Brackley,  Viscount.  See  Egerton. 

Brakel  (Breakeall,  Bracked),  Jan 
van,  Dutch  Rear-Admiral, 
215,  220,  350,  351. 
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Brakel,  Jan  van — cont. 

reported  Id  lied.  339. 

Bramstone,  Serjeant  Francis,  speech 
to,  on  being  appointed  Baron 
of  Exchequer,  42. 

superseded,  53. 

Brandenburg,  404,  410. 

Elector  of.  See  Frederick  III. 

Electress  of  [Sophie  Charlotte], 
proposal  made  by,  alluded  to, 
447. 

Pliilip  [William],  Prince  of, 
brother  of  the  Elector,  mar¬ 
riage  proposed  for,  447. 

Brandly  or  Brandling,  Mr.,  minister, 
marriage  solemnized  by,  pro¬ 
ceedings  consequent  upon, 
92. 

Brandon,  Baron  Gerard,  of.  See 
Gerard. 

Brass  money.  See  under  Ireland. 

Brayntwait,  Richard,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace, 
45. 

Breadalbane  (Breadalbin),  Earl  of. 
See  Campbell,  John. 

Brecon,  Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out 
of  commission,  43. 

Breda,  treaty  concluded  at,  alluded 
to,  175. 

Bremen  [Germany],  Sweden  “in¬ 
clined  to  get,”  455. 

Brent,  Da.,  as  “  Joseph  Hilton,” 

361. 

letter  to,  366. 

intercepted  letter  addressed  to, 
377. 

Brest  [France],  205,  221,  227,  430, 
437,  482,  491. 

fleet  or  ships,  English,  at  or 
for,  202,  204,  205,  220,  227, 
246-248,  474. 

- ,  French,  at,  or  thought  to 

be  at,  for,  or  from,  198-203, 
205,  212,  219,  221,  226,  234, 
235,  243,  244,  246,  249,  257, 
275,  278,  299,  340,  374,  396, 
398,  404  405,  441-443,  453, 
456,  480. 

letters  dated  at,  or  sent  to,  220, 

404. 

ships  building  or  fitting  out  at, 
195,  374. 

“  aide-major  de  la  marine  ”  at. 
See  Chapiseaux. 

“  intend  ant  de  la  marine  ”  at. 
See  Monceaux. 

King  James  lands  at,  359,  360, 

362,  366,  373. 

Breval,  Francis  Durant  de,  D.D., 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  3 8. 

letter  from,  15. 


Brewster,  Sir  Francis,  accusation 
against,  3. 

Brideoake,  Dr.  Ralph,  former  rector 
of  Witney,  resignation  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  20. 

Bridgeman,  Sir  John,  Viscount 
Newport,  45. 

Bridges  : 

George  Rodney,  petition  of,  in 
relation  to  the  elections  at 
Lichfield,  alluded  to,  104.  106. 

Mr.,  389.  398. 

- ,  orders  given  by,  alluded 

to,  414. 

Bridges.  See  Bruges. 

Bridgewater.  Earl  of.  See  Egerton. 

Brill  or  Briell,  the  [Netherlands], 
letter  dated  from,  231. 

Brighton,  Brighthelmstone  (Bright- 
liempson),  English  and  French 
fleets  sighted  from,  324. 

Brignell,  John,  servant  of  Fargus 
Graham,  pass  issued  for, 
246. 

Brisbane,  J.,  Secretary  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  1 86. 

letters  from,  107,  109. 

- - -  to,  95,  110. 

letter  to,  copy  of,  alluded  to, 
116. 

and  the  articles  of  peace  with 
Algiers,  171,  173-175. 

relations  between  the  1st  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and,  187. 

Bristol  (Bristow),  184,  207,  381.  398, 
399,  408,  414,  429.  435,  448. 

King  William  crossing  to,  or 
(“the  Prince  ”)  said  to  have 
arrived  at,  445,  451. 

letters  dated  at  or  addressed  to, 
57,  184,  202,  209,  213,  443, 
458. 

merchant  of.  See  Henley. 

orders  sent  to,  alluded  to,  334. 

Recorder  of.  See  Atkyns,  Sir 
Edward. 

ships  for  or  from,  220,  389,  413, 
420,  421,  431. 

rising  in  (1659),  alluded  to,  58. 

Bristol,  Earl  of.  See  Digby,  George  ; 
Digby,  John. 

Bristow.  See  Bristol. 

Brockman,  Mr.,  224. 

Brome,  one,  a  bookseller,  9,  10. 

Bromfield,  Sir  Edward,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Broome,  Captain  Samuel,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 

Brosses,  de,  Dutch  Secretary  in 
Constantinople,  ill-treatment 
of,  85. 
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Broughton,  consul,  letter  from,  ex¬ 
tract  from,  456. 

Brounclter,  William,  Viscount 
Brounclcer,  Admiralty  Com¬ 
missioner,  170,  175. 

Brown  or  Browne  : 

Edward,  merchant  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  157. 

Edward,  clerk,  money  left  to, 

117. 

Francis,  Viscount  Montagu,  368, 
400. 

- ,  letter  to,  373. 

Henry,  assistant  to  Sir  John 
Finch  and  Dr.  Baines,  500. 

John,  Sir  Adam  Blair  goes  by 
the  name  of,  224. 

Richard,  order  signed  by.  1. 

(Richard),  put  out  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Mr.,  140. 

(Mr.)  [qy.  Edward],  chaplain  to 
Sir  John  Finch,  69. 

(Mr.).  See  under  France,  King  of 
(Louis  XIV). 

Broxhohne  farm  [Lincolnshire],  pro¬ 
posed  lease  of,  33. 

Bruan,  — ,  “  maison  garnie  ”  kept 
by,  416. 

Bruce  : 

Robert,  Earl  of  Ailesbury  and 
Elgin,  122. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to,  54. 

Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Ailesbury, 
as  “  Mr.  Smith,”  375. 

- ,  letters  to,  366,  375,  376. 

- ,  letter  to  be  delivered  to, 

214. 

- ,  intercepted  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  377. 

- ,  son  of,  377. 

Bruges  (“Bridges”),  358. 

Brulon,  Monsieur,  letter  from,  404. 

Brumwitch,  John,  extract  of  letter 
from,  223. 

Brunette,  — ■,  | qy.  Brunetti],  letters 
to  be  sent  to,  377. 

Brunetti,  Mr.,  intercepted  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  377. 

Brunswick  : 

Court  of,  news  from,  447. 

dispatches  dated  from,  ibid. 

Brussels,  Bruxelles,  231,  302,  357. 

documents  dated  at,  432,  448. 

Earl  of  Marlborough  goes  to, 
231. 

resident  at.  See  Ambassadors. 

Bryan’s  Bridge  [co.  Clare],  408. 

“  good  fording  ”  at,  388,  397. 

Brydges,  James  (William),  Baron 
Chandos  of  Sudeley,  letter 
from,  alluded  to,  116. 


Brydges,  James  (William) — cont. 

commands  given  to,  by  the 
King,  alluded  to,  162. 
warrant  for  his  commission  as 
ambassador  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  80. 

“  zeal  and  warm  dispositions  ” 
of,  116. 

appointment  of,  as  ambassador 
to  Turkey,  76,  79,  95. 
and  the  Levant  Company,  76. 
arrival  or  expected  arrival  of,  at 
Constantinople,  80,  116,  159. 
- — - — ,  alluded  to,  161. 

“  like  to  find  clear  weather  ”  in 
Turkey,  87. 

friendship  of,  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  96. 
audience  of,  with  the  Ivehaiah, 
161. 

visits  Sir  John  Finch,  163. 
differences  between  the  Turkish 
Court  and,  164. 

Buck,  Samuel,  put  out  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Buckingham : 

Duke  of.  See  Villiers,  George. 
Mrs.  See  Traveler. 

Buckinghamshire,  82. 

knights  of  the  shire  for,  election 
of,  189. 

Buckworth,  John,  letter  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  74. 
letters  to,  69,  73. 

Buda  or  Buda  Pesth  [Hungary],  64. 
capture  of,  by  the  Turks  alluded 
to,  152. 

Bulkeley  : 

Richard,  Viscount  Bulkeley  of 
Cashel,  as  Mayor  of  Beau¬ 
maris,  259. 

Robert,  Viscount  Bulkeley  of 
Cashel,  letter  from,  13. 

Bulkley,  Mr.,  of  Plaistow,  262. 

Bull,  Sir  Peter  late  Attorney-General 
to  Queen  Catherine,  5. 

Buller,  Francis,  jun.,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Bunion,  Mrs.  Margaret,  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  Baines,  death  of, 
alluded  to,  117. 

Bunratty  [co.  Clare],  407. 

“  Bur,”  dog  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines, 
503. 

Burke,  Bourke,  Captain  Michael, 
Governor  of  Duncannon  Fort, 
387,  388,  394,  397. 

Burleigh,  Lord.  See  Balfour,  John. 

Burlington,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle, 
Richard. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
letter  from,  281. 
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Burnet,  Gilbert — cont. 

recommendation  by,  325. 
Burrington,  Thomas,  shares  claimed 
by,  in  right  of  his  wife,  25. 
Bury  [Lancashire],  233. 

Butler : 

James,  12th  Earl  and  1st  Duke 
of  Ormond,  190. 

- ,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  allusion  to,  191. 

- ,  sons  of.  See  Butler, 

Thomas  ;  Butler,  John. 
James,  2nd  Duke  of  Ormond. 
338. 

- .  seat  of,  at  Kilkenny,  King 

William  entertained  at,  371, 
396. 

- -,  nephew  of.  See  Purcell. 

John,  Earl  of  Gowran  (Goran). 
3rd  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  37. 

- ,  widow  of.  See  Gowran, 

Anne,  Dowager  Countess  of. 
Major,  equerry  to  the  King, 
letters  forwarded  by,  331, 
336,  338,  343,  364,  371. 

Sir  Nicholas,  359. 

Sir  Oliver,  put  out  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Colonel,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Wexford,  345,  346. 

- -,  son  of,  345. 

Pierce,  3rd  Viscount  Galmoy, 
at  the  Boyne,  374. 

Sir  Theobald  (Sir  Toby),  late 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  [ 
489. 

- ,  as  one  of  deputation  to 

the  Duke  of  Berwick,  472, 
476,  485. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory  [eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde], 
to  be  commander  in  chief  of 
British  forces  in  Holland, 

41. 

Button,  Martin,  put  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  43. 

Bysshe.  Edward,  letters  from,  341,  I 
354,  375,  388. 
letters  to,  386. 
wife  of,  341. 

By  well  [Northumberland],  45. 
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Cabinet  Council,  letter  to,  from  the 
King,  364. 

order  from,  alluded  to,  173. 
request  of,  alluded  to,  354. 
Cadiz  (Cales),  176,  177,  384,  438. 
Governor  of,  request  made  to, 
276. 

letters  dated  at,  or  sent  from, 
107,  110,  170,  312. 

“  King’s  money  ”  lying  at, 
105-107. 

squadron  or  ships  at,  near  or 
coming  to,  95,  109,  283,  299. 
Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  ex¬ 
pected  from,  354,  355. 

Bay,  letters  dated  from,  95, 
105,  107,  276,  282. 

Cadriera,  M.  Andrea,  banker,  letter 
to,  462. 

Caen  [France],  410,  411. 

Caillemot  (Oallimote),  Pierre,  Comte 
de,  regiment  of.  425. 

Cain  (?),  Gilbert,  priest,  496. 

Cairo  or  Grand  Cairo,  Christians  in, 
regulations  for,  141. 

Calais.  1  1  (2),  125,  502. 

King  James  reported  to  be 
going  to,  373. 

Cales.  See  Cadiz. 

Callany,  Iseppio,  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Venice,  paper  coun¬ 
tersigned  by,  497. 

Callenburgh  or  Callenberg,  Gerard, 
Dutch  Vice-Admiral,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Dutch  squadron  in 
the  Channel,  422,  425,  428, 
430,  431,  441. 
letter  to,  446. 
order  to,  enclosed,  284. 

— - — -,  sent,  445. 

-  for,  requested,  430,  432. 

Callerton  (Calarton)  [Northumber¬ 
land],  colliery  at,  374. 

Cahnady,  Justice,  385. 

Caloiri  [priests  of  the  Greek  Church], 
146,  148,  150. 
church  of,  14S,  160. 

Calverley,  Sir  Henry,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Calvin,  John,  secession  of,  from  the 
Latin  Church,  alluded  to, 

30. 

Calvinist,  a,  Polish  woman,  154. 

Camaret  [Brittany],  English  vessels 
at,  detained,  205. 
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Gambon,  Colonel  [Francis  du],  con¬ 
ference  held  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Waterford  and,  379. 

regiment  of,  at  the  Boyne,  329. 

Cambridge  : 

Sir  John  Finch  in,  501. 

the  King  to  go  to,  122. 

visitors  to,  ibid. 

Cambridge  University  : 

Christ’s  College,  Sir  Thos. 
Baines’  and  Sir  John  Finch’s 
bequests  &c.  to,  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  in  relation  to,  178-182. 

- ,  Chapel  of,  their  burial 

in,  desired,  119,  121,  127. 

162. 

— • — ■,  — - — ,  vault  and  place  for 
monument  to  be  prepared 
in,  179,  181. 

- ,  fellows  of.  See  Ames, 

William  ;  Baines,  Sir  Thomas  ; 
Finch,  Sir  John  ;  Perkins, 
William.  See  also  list  on 

p.  180. 

- ,  fellowships  in,  188,  189. 

- .  letters  dated  at,  178,  188. 

- .  Master  of.  See  Cud- 

worth. 

— — ,  Master  and  Fellows  of, 
benefactions  for,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baines  and  Sir  John 
Finch,  119,  121,  127,  162, 
167. 

- ,  - ,  letters  from,  179, 

181. 

- »  - ,  - ,  alluded  to, 

178,  179. 

- ,  residence  at,  alluded  to, 

128. 

- ,  seal  of,  179. 

Corpus  Christi  or  Bennett’s 
College,  Master  of.  See 
Spencer. 

Emmanuel  College,  fellow  of. 
See  Alleyne. 

King’s  College,  proposed  visit 
of^tlie  King  to,  250,  252,  255. 

- ,  fellow  of.  S'ec  Hartcliffe, 

John. 

Chancellor  of.  See  Albemarle, 
Duke  of. 

M.A.  of,  15. 

student  at,  43. 

Cambridge,  county  of.  Justice  of 
Peace  of,  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion.  43. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of.  See  Charles, 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Camillus,  allusion  to,  111. 

Camolin  [co.  Wexford],  King  James 
at,  344. 


Campbell  : 

Archibald,  9th  Earl  of  Argyll, 
rebellion  of,  alluded  to,  487. 

Archibald,  10th  Earl  and  1st 
Duke  of  Argyll,  petition  pre- 
•sented  by,  280. 

— - — ,  reported  consent  of,  to 
the  proposals  of  James  II, 
alluded  to,  392. 

John,  1st  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
rejection  by,  of  the  proposals 
of  James  II,  alluded  to,  392. 

David,  house  of,  letter  to  be 
left  at,  276. 

Campion,  John,  potmaker,  petition 
of,  5. 

Canada,  245. 

Canary  Islands,  ships  for,  or  the 
Canary  fleet,  250,  349. 

Candia.  See  Crete. 

C’andiott  [or  Cretan],  a  Greek  priest, 
160. 

Cannings,  Air.  William,  stationer, 
house  of.  letters  addressed 
to,  360,  377. 

Canons,  the,  revision  of,  proposed 
commissioners  for,  194. 

Canterbury,  city  of,  46,  501. 

Archbishops  of.  See  Sheldon, 
Gilbert  ;  Sancroft,  William, 

Dean  of.  See  Tillotson. 

Cantire  or  Kintyre  [Scotland], 
commander  of  forces  in.  See 
Young. 

Mull  of  (Cape),  ships  going  to, 
or  near,  209,  212,  233,  280. 

Capel : 

Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  letter 
from,  14. 

- ,  as  1st  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  53. 

- ,  - ,  document  signed 

by,  54. 

- ,  evidence  of  Popish  Plot 

sought  by,  103. 

Sir  Henry,  1st  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  56. 

Capelli,  Signor  Vincenzo,  142. 

Capponi,  Signor  Andrea  Ferrante, 
500. 

Capuchin  friars.  See  under  Reli¬ 
gious  Orders. 

Carbery,  Earl  of.  See  Vaughan, 
John. 

Cardonnel,  Adam,  289. 

Cardross.  Baron.  See  Erskine. 

Carey,  Robert,  Baron  Hunsdon, 
sues  for  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  75. 

;  Careyl  (?),  J.,  jurat  of  Guernsey, 
letter  signed  by,  225. 
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Carlmgforcl  [co.  Louth],  shooting 
heard,  near,  309. 
provision  ships  at.  336,  347 

352. 

Carlingford,  Lord.  See  Taaffe, 
Francis. 

Carhsle  [Cumberland],  Governor  of, 

353. 

— — ,  instructions  to,  314,  315. 

■ - -»  ; — - — .  alluded  to,  317. 

letter  intercepted  at,  285. 
letters  received  at  or  sent  from, 
292,  309. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  See  Howard. 
Charles. 

Carlo  Dolce,  paintings  by,  167. 

views  of,  on  colours,  quoted, 

501. 

Carlow'  or  Catherlogli,  338. 

King  William  encamps  near, 
365,  396. 

Carmarthen,  a  gentleman  of,  200. 
Carmarthen,  Marquis  of,  Earl  of 
Danby  to  be  created,  48. 
See  Osborne,  Thomas. 
Carmelite  friar.  See  under  Reli¬ 
gious  Orders. 

Carpenter : 

Thomas,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

William,  secretary  to  Sir  Jolm 
Finch  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines, 
12,  117,  152,  159,  162. 

- ,  sent  to  “  compliment  ” 

the  new  French  ambassador, 
154. 

- ,  will  and  codicil  witnessed 

by,  166,  167. 

Carpets,  table-covers,  &c.,  described, 

114,  115. 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  horse  of.  See 
Horses. 

Carrick  [co.  Wexford],  loyalist  camp 
at,  letters  dated  from,  379, 
383. 

Carrickfergus  (Carracke  Fargus, 
Knockfargus,  Carick)  [co.  An¬ 
trim],  289,  296,  388,  408,  412. 
artillery  to  be  sent  from,  407- 
408,  412,  416,  418. 
commander  in.  See  Ogan. 
garrison  at,  provisions  designed 
for,  212. 

letter  dated  from,  235. 
ships  at,  for,  or  from,  209,  248, 
296,  336,  347,  352. 
weak  condition  of,  209. 
surrender  of,  alluded  to,  390.  ! 

taking  of,  by  the  Scotch  (1649), 
alluded  to,  216. 

Bay  or  Lough.  See  Belfast 
Lough. 


Carrickfergus- — cont. 

Roads,  ship  in,  209. 

Carrick-in-Lyth,  camp  at,  letter  dated 
from,  442. 

Carricknelish  [qy.  Cahirconlish],  406. 

Carrick-on-Suir  [co.  Tipperary],  388, 
444. 

Protestant  families  in,  387. 

surrenders  to  King  William, 
387. 

Carrington  : 

[Francis  Smith],  Lord,  letters 
from,  alluded  to,  357,  358. 

- ,  as  “  Mr.  John  Minet,” 

letters  to,  or  addressed  to, 
348,  349,  357,  358,  368,  369, 
400. 

- -,  intercepted  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  377. 

- ,  sisters  of.  See  Montagu, 

Lady  ;  Seaforth,  Lady. 

Lady  Anne,  wdfe  of  the  above, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Powis,  357. 

Cartagena  [S.  America],  pirate  ships 
at.  119. 

Carter,  Captain  Richard,  490,  493, 
494. 

letter  from,  495. 

- -  to,  mentioned,  494. 

suggested  as  Rear-Admiral  for 
the  Blue,  383. 

in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Torrington,  493-495. 

Carthage,  subjugation  of,  alluded 
to,  69. 

Car  vert  h  or  Carvarth,  Captain 
[Henry  ?],  orders  given  to, 

189. 

Cashel  [co.  Tipperary],  Archbishopric 
of,  propositions  made  in  re¬ 
lation  to,  268. 

loyalist  camp  near,  letter  dated 
frpm,  387. 

Cashen,  the  river  [co.  Kerry],  414. 

Castanaga  or  Gastenaga,  Marquis 
de,  Governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  231,  378,  454, 
468. 

and  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  468. 

and  financial  negotiations,  456, 
467. 

opposes  the  Marechal  d’Hu- 
mieres,  380-381. 

Castleconnell  [co.  Limerick],  cas¬ 
tle  at,  taken  by  the  English, 
413. 

Castledermot  [co.  Kildare],  King 
William  encamps  at,  365. 

Castlemartyr  [co.  Cork],  attack  upon 
the  English  artillery  at,  410. 
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Castlemartyr — cont. 

Irish  soldiers  and  Rapparees  at, 
413. 

Castle  Warden,  estate  of  Sir  Edward 
Percivale  [co.  Kildare],  King 
William  encamps  at,  356. 

Castles,  the  [Dardanelles],  79, 
164. 

Catalonia,  a  gentleman  of.  See 
La  Torre. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of 
Charles  II : 

jointure  of,  order  concerning, 
5,  6. 

influence  of,  hoped  for,  146. 
King  married  to  no  other  than, 
52. 

Sir  William  Clifton  plays  cards 
with,  122. 

as  Queen  Dowager,  Protestant 
chapel  at  Somerset  House 
not  owned  by,  305. 

- ,  minister  of,  paid  by  her 

Protestant  servants,  ibid. 
is  willing  to  go  to  Windsor,  313. 
officers  of,  5. 

Catherlogli.  See  Carlow. 

Catholic.  See  Roman  Catholic. 

Catinat,  Nicolas  de,  French  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  in  Piedmont, 
380.  431. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  7. 

Caulfeild,  William,  2nd  Viscount 
Charlemont,  made  Governor 
of  Charlemont,  444. 

Cavan  [co.  Cavan],  366. 

Cavendish  : 

Lady  Catherine,  proposed  mar¬ 
riage  of.  See  Clifton,  Sir 
William. 

Henry,  2nd  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
letter  from,  82. 

- ,  letters  to,  alluded  to,  84. 

85. 

- ,  daughter  of.  See  Caven¬ 
dish,  Lady  Catherine. 
William,  3rd  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  99. 

William,  4tli  Earl  and  after¬ 
wards  1st  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  341. 

- ,  letters  from,  340,  342. 

- ,  letter  to,  342. 

- ,  said  to  speak  of  resigning 

his  post,  278. 

- ,  as  Lord  Steward,  491. 

- ,  - ,  commission  given 

to,  for  post  of  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Somerset,  313. 

- ,  mission  of,  to  the  Earl  of 

Torrington,  342. 

- ,  instructions  to,  335. 


Cavendish,  William,  4th  Earl  and 
afterwards  1st  Duke  of  Devonshire 
— cont. 

- ,  as  member  of  Committee 

of  Council,  letter  signed  by, 
348. 

Cawdrey,  one,  and  his  wife,  pass  for, 
alluded  to,  341. 

Cecil,  John,  Earl  of  Exeter,  sus¬ 
picious  proceedings  of,  in 
Yorkshire,  309. 

Cellier,  Elizabeth,  intrigues  with, 
alluded  to,  191. 

Cephalonia  (Zephalonia),  Island  of. 
150,  164,  166. 

earthquakes  in,  7. 

Governor  of,  present  sent  by, 
164. 

vice-consul  of.  See  Sangoin- 
azzo. 

wine.  See  Wines. 

Ceuta  [Morocco],  Spanish  posses¬ 
sion,  Governor  of,  282. 

Point  of,  282. 

Ceylon  (Zeilan),  elephants  from, 
146. 

Chabris,  Marquis  de.  See  Bethune. 

Chalcedonia,  Archbishop  of,  as  one 
of  a  deputation  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  in  Turkey, 
148. 

Chalon-sur-Saone,  11. 

Chamberlain,  Consul,  letter  from, 
extract  from,  456. 

Chancery,  Court  of.  15,  94. 

charges  in,  182. 

Chandos,  Lord.  See  Brydges. 

Channel  Islands,  frigates  needed  to 
cruise  about,  461. 

Channons,  John,  master  of  the 
Rebecca ,  cruelty  to,  by  Span¬ 
iards,  19. 

Chapelizod  (Chappel -Izard)  [co. 
Dublin],  letters  dated  at,  387, 
389. 

Court  at,  letter  dated  from,  389. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  408. 

Declaration  dated  at,  393. 

Chapiseaux,  Monsieur,  aide-major 
de  la  marine  a  Brest,  letter 
to,  403. 

Chaplin  (Cliaplyn)  : 

Captain,  English  not  responsible 
for  actions  of,  158. 

Mr.,  an  English  merchant  in 
Ireland,  346. 

Charlemont  [cos.  Armagh  and  Ty¬ 
rone],  Jacobite  troops  repor¬ 
ted  in.  278,  279. 

Governor  of,  444. 

Charlemont,  Viscount.  See  Caul¬ 
feild. 
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Charleroi  (Charleroye)  [Hainaut], 
siege  of,  raised  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  140. 

camp  of  the  Ear!  of  Marl- 
bo rough  near,  231. 

Charles  I,  assistance  given  to, 
alluded  to,  8. 

forfeitures  for  fighting  against, 
rescinded,  393. 

as  “  his  late  martyred  Majesty,” 

59. 

Charles  II,  casual  allusions,  10.  11, 
13.  15.  23,  34,  38.  69.  73.  74. 
77,  82,  87.  91,  110,  123,  161, 
168,  173,  176,  179,  186,  193. 
letters  from,  25,  42,  167. 

- ,  expected,  159. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  71. 

- ,  shown  to,  50. 

warrants  of,  2,  12,  34  (2),  46, 
80. 

- ,  alluded  to,  85. 

letters,  warrants  or  other  docu¬ 
ments  signed  by,  2.  13,  24, 
25.  26.  34  (2),  42,  50,  80,  94, 
167. 

addresses  to,  voted  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  97,  100,  101. 
address  to,  by  the  Commons, 
alluded  to,  102. 

- ,  proposed,  ibid. 

- ,  his  answer  to,  40. 

advice  given  to,  alluded  to,  100, 

101. 

affairs  of,  13,  107. 
ambassador  of,  154,  159  ;  and 
see  Ambassadors, 
answers  of,  to  the  addresses  of 
the  Commons,  alluded  to, 
40,  99,  100. 

appointments  conferred  by,  51, 
53,  54. 

- ,  alluded  to,  14,  15,  25, 

129. 

his  approval  of  censured  book, 
9,  10. 

assists  the  ambassador  from 
Morocco,  176. 
bed-chamber  of,  171. 
box  not  to  be  opened  until  after 
the  death  of,  76. 

“  capitulations  ”  with  Turkey 
arranged  by,  72. 

Church  appointments  in  his  gift, 
or  bestowed  by,  20,  35. 
commission  received  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  275. 

compensation  claimed  from,  by 
the  Bassa  of  Tunis,  158. 
Court  of,  4,  15,  36,  38,  47,  82, 
99,  100,  191. 

- ,  changes  at,  talked  of,  78. 


Charles  II,  Court  of — cont. 

- ,  entertainment  to  bo  pro¬ 
vided  for,  4. 

- ,  at  Windsor.  See  Wind¬ 
sor. 

declarations  of,  concerning  his 
marriage,  alluded  to,  96. 
demonstrations  carried  out  be¬ 
fore,  265. 

deputation  to,  42. 
displeasure  of,  42. 

“an  excellent  servant”  of. 

See  Vaughan,  Sir  John, 
his  Exchequer.  See  Exchequer, 
favour  shown  by,  64. 
fidelity  or  loyalty  to,  52,  57,  101. 
fleet  of.  See  Fleet, 
friendship  between  the  French 
King  and,  155. 
goes  hawking  &c.,  122,  123. 
government  of,  149. 

“  gracious  offers  ”  of,  to  secure 
the  Protestant  religion,  52. 
grant  offered  by,  40. 

- to  be  confirmed  by,  5. 

the  “great  Captain,”  112. 
has  “  a  kindness  ”  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  187. 
as  head  of  the  Church,  150. 
illness  of,  78. 

interposition  with,  requested, 
62. 

invitation  to,  considered,  42. 
jurisdiction  of,  Greek  priests 
not  to  be  exempted  from,  150. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  put  out 
by,  44,  45,  46. 

loss  to,  in  the  death  of  Sir 
Edward  Turner,  28. 
matters  brought  or  to  be  brought 
before,  1,  73,  74,  85,  119,  120. 
money  &c.  given  in  the  defence 
of,  alluded  to,  8. 
movements  of.  56,  122,  168. 

- ,  alluded  to,  192,  193. 

notes  by,  for  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  89. 

Ills  officers,  105. 
opposers  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
regarded  as  enemies  to,  100, 
101. 

order  of  (in  Council),  11. 

- ,  alluded  to,  11,  24,  78. 

- ,  requested,  173. 

orders  or  instructions  of,  5,  6, 
172  173. 

- ,  alluded  to,  3.  35,  37,  39, 

40,  50,  71,  74,  76,  116,  162, 
175,  187,  265. 

- ,  asked  for  or  expected,  11, 

88,  158,  174,  187,  188. 

- ,  eluded,  175. 
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Charles  II — cont. 

pardon  from,  subject  “  liable  ” 
to,  63. 

pass  from,  26. 

pension  granted  by,  alluded  to, 
266. 

proclamations  by,  or  ordered 
by,  102,  103,  497. 

- or  declarations  of,  alluded 

to,  35,  36. 

promise  given  by.  alluded  to, 
185. 

prorogation  of  Parliament  by. 

alluded  to,  35.  36,  102. 
protest  sent  to,  187. 
requests  or  petitions  to.  20,  34. 

- ,  alluded  to,  47.  102.  103. 

- ,  to  be  preferred  to,  181. 

resignation  tendered  to,  alluded 
to,  48. 

restoration  of,  alluded  to,  58, 
63,  64,  191,  264. 

- ,  plot  in  favour  of  (1659), 

alluded  to,  59. 

his  revenue,  not  to  be  antici¬ 
pated,  101,  102. 
his  “  rights  ”  in  India,  20. 

“  royal  foundation  ”  of.  See 
London,  Christ’s  Hospital", 
rumoured  marriage  between 
Lucy  Walters  and,  76. 

- ,  no  proof  of.  to  be  found, 

77. 

sea-faring  subjects  of,  abroad, 
commands  to,  4. 
service  of,  94,  103,  109,  110, 
119,  129,  184,  185. 

- ,  “  inconveniences  ”  threat¬ 
ening,  109,  110. 

speech  of,  to  Parliament,  al¬ 
luded  to,  39. 

- ,  to  the  Commons,  alluded 

to,  97,  98. 

- ,  at  the  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  [at  Oxford],  alluded  to, 

106. 

statement  by,  52. 
statute  of,  alluded  to,  469. 
subjects  of,  in  Turkey,  90,  91. 
summons  from,  107,  170. 
supplies  to  be  voted  for,  40. 
time  of.  alluded  to,  218. 
trade  of,  148. 

Treaties  made  by,  with  the 
States  General,  copies  of, 

175. 

- >  - ,  to  be  enrolled,  176. 

wishes  of,  reported,  161. 
son  of.  See  Grafton,  Duke 
of. 

declares  his  inability  to  re-open 
the  Exchequer,  1 1 . 


Charles  II — cont. 

in  relation  to  his  Parliament, 
35,  36. 

alliance  of,  with  Holland  for  the 
defence  of  Flanders,  36,  39, 
40,  41. 

- ,  debate  concerning,  40. 

attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  36,  39. 

decides  debated  title  in  favour 
of  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  37. 
payment  offered  to,  by  the 
French  King,  38. 
preparing  for  war,  38,  40. 
peace  propositions  made  by,  to 
France,  alluded  to,  39. 
pardons  and  assists  the  Earl  of 
Danby,  46,  48-50. 
his  power  to  grant  the  pardon 
disputed,  49. 

prorogues  the  Parliament,  52, 

101. 

appointment  of  new  ambassa¬ 
dor  for  Turkey  rests  with,  75, 
76. 

and  the  question  of  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  77. 

to  be  defended  against  Popery, 

97,  98,  100. 

in  relation  to  the  Exclusion  Bill, 

98,  100. 

Lord  Chancellor  will  wait  upon, 
104. 

terms  offered  by  the  French 
King  (to  the  coalition  with 
Holland)  considered  reason¬ 
able  by,  140. 

contributes  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Greek  Church  in 
London,  148. 

must  not  be  wronged,  157. 
held  responsible  for  damages  to 
Musselmen,  158. 
and  the  Admiralty  Commis¬ 
sioners,  in  relation  to  the 
peace  with  Algier,  1 70- 
175. 

propositions  made  to,  by  the 
Admiralty  Commissioners, 
172,  173. 

ratifications  by,  of  treaties  with 
the  States  General,  alluded 
to,  175. 

as  guarantee  for  the  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  286. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  infant 
son  of  James,  Duke  of  York 
and  Mary  of  Modena,  death  of, 
37. 

Charlton,  Sir  Job,  letter  from,  13. 
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Charost,  Monsieur,  created  “  Duke 
and  peer  of  the  realm,”  381. 

Charter  House  petitions,  alluded  to, 
15. 

Charybdis,  whirlpool  of,  alluded  to, 

H2. 

Chateau-Renaud  (Chatternaw,  Chas- 
teau  Regnault),  Monsieur  de, 
orders  to,  alluded  to,  381. 
squadron  under,  escapes  pur¬ 
suit,  282. 

Chatham,  240,  353. 

Clerk  of  the  Cheque  at.  See 
Gregory,  Edward. 

Dutch  seamen  to  go  to,  335, 
340. 

fishermen  of,  case  of,  1. 
letters  dated  at,  65,  271. 
officers  or  troops  at,  343,  353. 
ships  built  or  fitted  out  at,  183, 
319. 

sick  sailors  to  be  sent  to,  239. 
dock,'  letter  dated  at,  341. 
river.  See  Medway. 

Chaumont,  Monsieur,  letters  to  be 
given  to,  359,  376. 

Chausey  [Island,  Manche,  France], 
461. 

Cherbourg  (Sherbrooke),  Normandy, 
467. 

invalided  French  soldiers  sent 
to,  395. 

Cherbury,  Lord  of.  See  Herbert. 

Cheshire,  Lord  Lieutenants  of.  See 
Derby,  Earl  of  ;  Delamere, 
Baron. 

Militia  in,  exercising  of.  211. 

- ,  officers  of,  changed  “  from 

head  to  foot,”  210. 
town  in,  ibid. 

Chester,  197,  229,  249,  356,  399,  408, 
429,  439. 

Bishop  of.  See  Strafford. 
Cathedral,  the  King  attends 
service  at,  290. 
post,  letter  sent  by,  317. 

Duke  of  Schomberg  at,  229. 
letters  dated  at,  or  sent  from, 
230,  291,  298. 
place  near,  290. 
ships  at,  going  to,  or  leaving, 
203,  209,  229,  231,  421,  498. 

Cheveley  (Cheaveley)  [Cambridge¬ 
shire],  residence  of  Lord 
Dover  at,  454. 

Chicheley : 

Sir  John,  Admiralty  Commis¬ 
sioner,  175. 

Sir  Thomas.  43. 

Chichester,  Marquis  of,  reported 
creation  of.  See  Montague, 
Ralph. 


Chief  Justices,  “  the  three,”  orders 
to,  alluded  to,  378. 

Chiffinch,  William,  81,  84. 

daughter  of,  marriage  arranged 
for,  and  fortune  to  be  settled 
upon,  81. 

- ,  to  turn  Protestant,  ibid. 

- ,  “  kennel  ”  of,  in  Hyde 

Park,  123. 

China,  Jesuits  in,  143,  144. 

Chipping  Wickham,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  burgesses  of,  petition 
from,  alluded  to,  251,  252. 
Cholmondeley  (Cholmeley),  Mr., 
stores  of.  searched,  210. 
Christian  princes,  161. 

“divisions  and  jealousys  ” 
amongst,  alluded  to,  137" 
and  trade  in  the  Levant,  148. 
Christians,  attempt  of,  to  save 
churches  in  Vienna,  151. 
on  board  Algerian  vessels,  121, 

124. 

persecution  amongst,  growth  of, 
alluded  to,  32. 

successes  against,  alluded  to, 

125. 

Church  government  in  Scotland. 

See  Scotland. 

Churchill : 

Charles,  Brigadier  (“  the  Danish 
Churchill  ”),  made  Governor 
of  Kinsale,  471. 

- ,  “  never  got  a  penny  ” 

from  King  James,  ibid. 

John.  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (“the  Chief”), 
313,  360,  460. 

- .  letters  from,  229,  433  (2), 

438,  440,  446,  458,  460. 

— — ,  — - — ,  alluded  to,  434,  436, 

437,  440,  446,  459,  466. 

- ,  — —  to,  432,  434,  437, 

438,  441,  443,  446,  452,  459. 

- ,  — - — ,  alluded  to,  231. 

- ,  as  member  of  Committee 

of  Council,  letter  signed  by, 
348. 

- ,  coach  of,  231. 

- ,  orders  or  instructions  of, 

231. 

- ,  - ,  to,  430,  457. 

— - — - ,  - ,  alluded  to, 

459. 

- — - — •,  proposition  of,  alluded  to, 
414. 

— — ,  in  command  in  Flanders, 
226,  231. 

- movements  or  proposed 

movements  of,  231,  430,  431, 
441,  442,  451,  457,  460, 

471. 
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Churchill,  John,  Earl,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough — cont. 

- ,  raises  money  upon  his 

estates,  278. 

- ,  excepted  from  the  pardon 

offered  by  King  James, 
392. 

- ,  to  attempt  the  reduction 

of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  430,  431, 
442,  457. 

- ,  expedition  of,  to  the  south 

coast  of  Ireland,  430,  431, 
435,  440,  458,  466. 

- ,  - •,  troops  for,  embar- 

cation  of,  431,  433,  436,  437, 
441,  449. 

- , - •, - ,  provisions  for, 

466. 

- ,  - ,  - ,  sickness 

amongst,  449,  458,  460. 

- •,  summoned  to  London, 

452. 

- ,  request  of,  for  “  positive 

orders,”  458. 

- ,  — - — •,  alluded  to,  459. 

— - — ,  and  King  William,  story 
related  concerning,  464. 

- ,  younger  brother  of.  See 

Churchill,  Charles. 

Chusaein  Aga.  See  Turkey,  Minis¬ 
ters  and  officials  of. 

Cinque  Ports,  post  of  Lord  Warden 
of,  claims  to,  205. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  221,  222.  j 

- ,  surrender  of.  by  the  i 

Duke  of  York,  alluded  to, 
497. 

Cipher,  letters  written  or  partly 
written  in,  231,  233,  252,  339, 
488. 

-  sent,  alluded  to,  350. 

Civil  War  or  Rebellion,  the  late, 
alluded  to,  8. 

Civrani,  Signor,  Venetian  “  Bailo  ” 
in  Turkey,  155,  156,  163. 
arrival  and  reception  of,  67. 
visits  or  offers  assistance  to 
the  English  ambassador,  74, 
157. 

refuses  to  visit  the  Dutch  Resi¬ 
dent,  8 1 . 

advice  from,  to  his  successor, 

87. 

successor  of.  See  Donato. 

Clanbrassil  (Clanbrazil),  Lady,  3. 

Clancarty  (Clincartty),  Earl  of.  See 
Maccarthy,  Donough. 

Clare  (Care),  County,  rebels  in,  481, 
500. 

Clare,  Earl  of.  See  Holies,  Gilbert. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of.  See  Hyde, 
Edward  ;  Hyde,  Henry. 


Clarke  or  Clark  : 

Dr.  George,  secretary  with  the 
King  in  Ireland,  letters  from, 
379,  387,  390.  397,  409.  410, 
418,  424,  435,  442,  450, 

451. 

Sir  Gilbert,  put  out  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Mr..  55. 

Sir  Robert,  letters  to  be  given 
to,  316,  317. 

- ,  warrant  issued  for  his 

arrest,  317. 

Sir  Samuel,  43. 

Clayton.  Sir  Robert,  warrant  re¬ 
ceived  from,  304. 

Clear,  Cape  (Cap  de  Clare).  [Ire¬ 
land],  402. 

English  or  French  fleet  off,  206, 
241. 

letters  dated  from  off  or  near, 
401-404. 

- ,  alluded  to,  437; 

Clements  or  Clement,  William,  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  325.  357, 
390. 

Clerke,  Mr..  439. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of.  See  Villiers, 
Barbara. 

Cleves,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
going  to  or  at,  286.  456,  467, 
468. 

Clifford  : 

Sir  Thomas,  as  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer,  bill  to  be  sent  to,  11. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  above, 
illness  and  death  of,  account 
of.  in  note-book  of  Sir  John 
Finch,  500,  501. 

Clifton  : 

Sir  Clifford,  83. 

Lady  Frances,  sister  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  son,  84. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 

ibid. 

— — ,  death  of,  ibid. 

Sir  Thomas,  brother  of.  See 
Clifton,  Mr.,  below. 

Mr.,  of  Lancashire,  brother  of 
Sir  Thomas,  information  given 
by,  to  Sir  John  Finch,  140- 
142. 

Sir  William,  letters  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  84. 

- ,  “  conversant  in  Court,” 

83. 

- ,  plays  cards  with  the 

Queen,  122. 

- ,  father  of.  See  Clifton, 

Sir  Clifford. 
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Clifton,  Sir  'William — cont. 

■ — - — ,  mother  of.  See  Clifton, 
Lady  Frances. 

- ,  grandfather  of,  83. 

— — sister  of,  marriage  and 
marriage  portion  of,  83,  84. 

• - ,  arranges  to  marry  the 

daughter  of  Mr.  Chiffincli,  81, 
83. 

- ,  another  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage  proposed  for.  83. 

- ,  proposed  marriage  of, 

with  Lady  Catherine  Caven¬ 
dish,  negociations  in  relation 
to,  84. 

- ,  - ■,  broken  off.  85. 

Clignett.  Monsieur,  bills  drawn  upon, 
alluded  to,  420. 

Clinkard.  Archibald,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Clinker,  Matthias,  master  of  the 
Blessing  of  London,  490. 

Clonmell  (“  Clomwell  ”),  [cos.  Tip¬ 
perary  and  Waterford],  356, 
371,  387.  444,  499. 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  372. 

Clos,  Monsieur  Du,  gratuity  to  be 
given  to,  309,'  321,  456. 

“Clymene,”  letter  to,  488. 

Cochrane  (Cochron),  Sir  John, 
evidence  (“  informations  ”) 
against,  required,  288.  316, 
317. 

examination  of,  289,  292. 
Jacobite  or  suspicious  letters  to, 
alluded  to,  289,  353. 
importance  of  his  being  detained 
in  custody,  290. 

Cockburn  : 

Archibald,  interposition  on  be¬ 
half  of,  393. 

— — ■,  Elizabeth,  wife  of,  ibid. 

Cockley  Moor,  Lancashire,  troops 
exercise  on,  211. 

Codington  : 

Mr.  See  James  II. 

Mrs.  See  Mary  of  Modena. 

Caesar,  Julius,  mention  of,  30. 

Coffee,  the  way  to  make  it  “  ex¬ 
cellently,”  144,  145. 
houses,  prohibited  in  Turkey, 
112.  See  also  under  London. 

Coghlan,  Joseph,  member  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  Enquiry  in  Dublin, 
357. 

Coke  : 

Sir  Edward  (the  late),  state¬ 
ment  by.  alluded  to,  47. 

Mr.,  35,  39. 

(Cooke),  Thomas,  cancellarius 
to  the  English  factory  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  80,  152,  153,  157. 


Coke,  Thomas — cont. 

- ,  charged  with  disloyalty, 

157,  158. 

- ,  and  the  “  affair  ”  of  the 

Bassa  of  Tunis,  159,  162. 

- ,  begins  “  to  play  the  king,” 

161. 

Colbert  : 

Jean  Baptiste,  Marquis  de 
Seignelay,  chief  minister  to 
Louis  XIV,  character  given 
to,  153. 

- ,  anti  the  debts  of  Monsieur 

de  Nointel,  155,  156. 

- •,  favourite  of.  See  Guil- 

leraques. 

- ,  instructions  from,  alluded 

to,  156. 

- ,  Monsieur  Dentan  will 

clear  himself  to,  155. 

- ,  son  of,  60  ;  and  see  Col¬ 
bert,  Jean  Baptiste,  below. 

- ,  death  of,  alluded  to, 

490. 

Jean  Baptiste,  afterwards  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Seignelay,  son  of  the 
above,  tutor  of.  See  Guil- 
leraques. 

— — ,  as  Marquis  de  Seignelay, 
letters  from,  220,  221. 

- ,  letters  to,  395,  402. 

— — ,  — - — ,  alluded  to,  231,  233. 

- ,  — - — ,  intercepted,  398, 

399. 

— - — ,  Jacobite  letters  sent  to, 
377. 

— - — ,  chief  clerk  of.  See  Begon. 
— — ,  orders  said  to  be  given 
by,  253,  255. 

- ,  to  sail  with  the  French 

fleet,  227. 

[Edouard  Frangois,  Comte]  de 
Maulevrier,  forces  under,  380. 

“  Cole  factor.”  the,  223. 

Colling,  Captain,  commander  of  the 
Mary,  letter  to,  extract  from, 
223. 

Collyer,  Justinus,  Dutch  Resident 
in  Turkey,  ill-treatment  of, 
85. 

message  to,  from  the  Kehaiah, 

158. 

and  the  new  money  from  Aleppo, 
143,  144. 

druggerman  of.  See  Tyles. 
son  of,  163. 
secretary  of,  ibid. 
declares  his  title  to  be  changed 
to  that  of  “ambassador,”  81, 
85,  86. 

and  the  ambassador  from  the 
Prince  of  Ragusa,  131. 
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Collyer,  Justinus — cont. 

visits,  or  converses  with  Sir  John 
Finch,  131,  142,  144,  151. 

Cologne  (Colein),  11. 

letter  dated  at,  14. 
treaty  between  Dutch  and 
English  at,  12. 

Dutch  ambassadors’  proceed¬ 
ings  at,  “  observations  upon  ” 
[document  endorsed],  ibid. 

Colonello,  Isaack,  jew7eller,  1G5. 

Colt,  Sir  William  Dutton,  envoy  to 
the  Duke  of  Hanover,  468. 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  287, 
389,  398. 
letter  to,  258. 

dispatches  of,  extracts  from,  or 
notes  upon,  295,  447,  454. 

Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the 
disaster  to  the  fleet,  ordered 
by  the  Queen,  353  ;  signed, 
405.  And  see  Pembroke  and 
Macclesfield,  Earls  of  ;  Ho¬ 
ward,  Sir  R.  ;  Goodricke,  Sir 
H.  ;  Lee,  Sir  Tho. 

Commissioners  of  Enquiry  go  to  the 
fleet,  355. 

letters  from,  364,  365. 
letter  signed  by,  365. 

Committee  of  Council  or  Committee 
of  Nine  [to  advise  the  Queen], 
294,  319.  414. 

business  before,  250,  253,  256, 
288,  295,  303-306,  354,  355, 
378. 

information  given  to,  alluded 
to,  353. 

and  the  Jacobite,  Crone,  313. 
letter  from,  347. 

— - — •,  alluded  to,  364. 

- ,  explanation  concerning, 

347. 

letters  from  Ireland  shown  to, 

371. 

meetings  or  prospective  meet¬ 
ings  of,  385.  394,  416,  424. 

- ,  alluded  to,  303,  332,  382, 

437. 

resolutions  passed  by,  424. 
the  Queen  acts  upon  advice  of, 
299,  318,  325,  331,  334,  437. 
to  be  summoned,  331. 
to  attend  upon  the  Queen,  379. 

Committee  of  Safety  (1659),  plot 
against,  alluded  to,  58. 

Common  law,  cases  proper  for,  94. 

Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  22. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of.  See 
Vaughan,  Sir  John  ;  North, 
Sir  Francis. 

- ,  reported  appointment  as, 

99. 


Common  Pleas — cont. 

puisne  justices  of.  See  Scroggs, 
Sir  William  ;  Bertie,  Vere  ; 
Ellis,  Sir  William. 

Common  Prayer,  a  constant  atten- 
der  on,  1 69. 

Commons,  House  of  : 

[Charles  II,]  96. 

addresses  of,  to  the  King,  al¬ 
luded  to,  40,  98. 
adjournment  of,  97. 

Bill  “committed  in,"’  alluded 
to,  23. 

Bills  before,  proposed,  or  passed 
by,  48,  52,  96,  97,  100.  See 
also  Exclusion  Bills. 
Committee  of.  Justices  of  Peace 
put  out  by  request  of,  43, 
45. 

- ,  in  relation  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  High  Steward, 
51. 

debate  in,  in  relation  to  sup¬ 
plies,  40. 

displeasure  of,  against  Lord 
Halifax,  96. 

election  of  Speaker  for,  rights 
of  King  and  Commons  in  re¬ 
lation  to,  47. 

Journal  of,  alluded  to,  37. 
leaders  in,  rumour  of  honours 
to  be  bestowed  upon.  99. 
letter  addressed  to,  103. 
and  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  relation 
to  the  pardon  for  the  Earl  of 
Danby,  49,  50. 
meeting  of,  97. 
member  of,  17. 

members  of,  bribe  reported  to 
be  offered  to,  by  France,  38. 
petition  to,  alluded  to,  104. 
proceedings  in.  against  the  Earl 
of  Danby.  See  Osborne. 

- ,  in  relation  to  the  Duke  of 

York,  97,  98,  100,  101,  106. 
refuses  to  reject  idea  of  other 
legal  claimants  to  the  Crown, 
96. 

Speaker  of.  See  Gregory, 
William  ;  Williams,  William, 
votes  in,  97,  99-103,  106. 
votes  and  resolutions  of,  prin¬ 
ted,  95. 

[William  and  Mary,]  247. 

address  to  the  King  voted  by, 

201. 

address  from,  alluded  to,  253. 
affidavit  published  by  (1680), 
alluded  to,  191. 
enquiry  to  be  made  by,  259. 
war  with  France  advised  by, 
201. 
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Commons.  House  of  :  [William  and 
Mary] — -cont. 

wishes  of,  in  relation  to  Colonel 
Lundy,  252,  253. 
and  the  Regency  Bill,  279. 

Commonwealth,  emblems  of  the 
liberty  of  a,  145. 
fanatic  Whigs  would  prefer  a, 
285. 

Compton,  Henrv,  Bishop  of  London, 
51. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  148. 

-  to,  alluded  to,  65. 

diocese  of,  148,  150. 

Justices  of  Peace  put  out  by,  44, 
45. 

as  Privy  Councillor,  148. 
question  of  a  Greek  Church  in 
London  to  be  referred  to,  148- 
150. 

excepted  from  the  pardon 
offered  by  King  James, 
392. 

Compton  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  French 
fleet  said  to  be  at  anchor  in, 
308. 

Conde  [France],  restitution  of, 
agreed  to,  38. 

Conde,  Prince  de.  See  Bourbon. 

Conden,  David,  recommended  for 
promotion  in  the  navy,  66. 

Coney,  Major,  recommended,  1 85. 

Coningsby  (Cuningsby),  Thomas, 
afterwards  Earl  Coningsby, 
with  the  King  at  the  Boyne, 
326. 

appointed  one  of  the  Lord 
Justices  for  Ireland,  444. 
leaves  for  Dublin,  445. 

Conle,  Captain,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  456. 

Connaught  (Conacie)  province  of, 
217,  218,  352,  372,  387. 
campaign  of  Sir  Charles  Coote 
in.  (1649,)  alluded  to,  216. 
flight  of  King  James  towards, 
331. 

rests  with  the  rebels,  481. 

Considius,  the  old  Roman  senator. 
30. 

Constantine,  the  Emperor,  time  of, 
alluded  to,  149. 

Constantinople,  39,  70,  74,  177,  504 
(3). 

absence  of  private  law -suits  in, 
67. 

ambassadors  coming  to,  or  leav¬ 
ing,  127,  164,  290,  297,  306; 
and  see  under  Ambassadors, 
aqueducts  at,  8. 
bronze  horses  from,  on  St. 
Marks,  Venice,  145, 


Constantinople — -cont. 

“  Caloiro  ”  in.  but  one  who  can 
preach,  160. 

Church  of  St.  Francesco,  patron¬ 
age  of,  title  to,  disputed,  133, 

138. 

- ,  St.  Georgio,  rebuilt  by 

the  French,  139. 

- , - ,  friars  of.  See  under 

Religious  Orders. 

- ,  Santa  Maria  de  Draperys, 

139. 

coffee-houses  prohibited  in,  112. 
Courts  of  Law  in,  74,  86.  88. 
Custom  House,  chief  profit  of, 
brought  by  English  trade,  90. 
English  cemetery  in,  162. 

- factors  or  factories  at,  71, 

73.  79,  80,  88,  152,  161,  162  ; 
and  see  under  the  various 
names. 

- ,  - ,  druggermen  of,  88. 

Grand  Signor  declines  to  enter, 
134. 

Greek  Patriarch  of.  See  Dio¬ 
nysius. 

Greek  Synod  in,  148. 
public  Ministers  in,  74. 

Quattro  Strade  in.  162. 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at, 
dines  with  the  English  am¬ 
bassador,  132. 

- ,  and  friars  of,  apprehen¬ 
sions  of,  133. 

Seven  Towers  at,  162. 

- ,  threat  of  sending  the 

French  ambassador  to,  126. 
suggestion  of  moving  the  seat 
of  Government  of  Venice  to, 
alluded  to,  145. 

Consuls,  English,  letters  from, 
notes  upon,  456-457. 

Contareno,  Aloysius,  Duke  of  Venice, 
pass  from,  497. 
secretary  of.  See  Callany, 
Iseppio. 

Conupi,  Signor,  jeweller  to  the  Queen 
Mother  in  Turkey,  discourse 
between  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  and,  159. 

Conventicle  Act,  alluded  to,  34, 

102. 

Conventicles,  proclamation  against, 
28. 

Convention  Parliament.  See  West¬ 
minster,  Assembly  at. 

Conway  : 

Edward,  Viscount  (afterwards 
Earl  of)  Conway,  53,  65,  122, 

171. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to,  60. 

- ,  -  to,  111. 
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Conway,  Edward,  Viscount,  letter 
- — cont. 

— - — ,  - endorsed  as  written 

to,  113. 

- ,  character  of,  appreciation 

of,  111,  112. 

- ,  messages  to,  or'  rom,  53, 

60. 

- ,  treatise  sent  to,  166. 

- ,  appointment  of,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  alluded  to,  111. 
Anne  [Finch],  Viscountess  Con¬ 
way,  first  wife  of  the  above, 
502. 

- ,  death  of,  60. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  65. 

- ,  legacy  left  by,  ibid. 

[Ursula  Stawel],  Countess  of, 
third  wife  of  the  above,  122. 

Cook  : 

Captain,  [master  of  a  ship  from 
Turkey],  65. 

Edmund,  master  of  the  Virgin, 
cruelty  to,  by  Spaniards,  19. 
Peter,  officer,  to  be  arrested,  495. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  10,  20,  36,  96. 
as  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  59. 

as  Treasury  Commissioner,  war¬ 
rant  signed  by,  5. 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  52. 

“  satyricall  treatment”  of,  96. 

Coote.  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Mountrath,  campaign  of,  with 
Cromwell,  in  Ireland  (1649), 
alluded  to,  216. 

Copenhagen,  242,  305,  314,  399. 
ships  sailing  from,  269. 

Swedish  envoy  at.  See  Ambas¬ 
sadors. 

Copernicus,  502. 

Copley,  a  messenger,  92. 

Copt  Hall  [Essex],  255. 

Corbett,  Pelham,  recommended  for 
promotion  in  the  navy,  66. 

Corby,  Cumberland,  letter  addressed 
to,  284. 

Corfu,  Island  of  [Ionian  Islands], 
Venetian  subjects  in,  150. 

Cork  (Kork,  Corque,  Kerke),  213, 
217,  249,  274,  352,  356,  372, 
401,  417,  429,  451,  466,  482, 
484. 

account  from,  499. 

Bishop  of,  Roman  Catholic.  See 
Creagli. 

- ,  Protestant.  See  Wheten- 

hall. 

Commander  or  Governor  at,  404, 
457. 

- ,  ill-cond\ict  of,  471,  475. 


Cork — cont. 

fleet  or  ships  off,  near,  or  sailing 
for,  198,  205,  248,  253,  257, 
457,  458. 

garrison  of,  210,  474. 
harbour,  198,  413. 

- ,  island  (Hand)  in,  249. 

- ,  letter  dated  from,  465. 

Jacobite  officers  in,  484. 
letter  dated  off,  200. 

Protestant  Dean  of.  See  Pom¬ 
eroy. 

intention  of  Cromwell  to  land 
at,  alluded  to,  216. 
revolt  of,  from  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  alluded  to,  ibid. 
King  James  does  not  stop  at, 
198. 

-  driven  into,  by  bad 

weather,  365,  372. 
report  that  Viscount  Mount- 
cashel  is  to  be  Governor  of, 
274. 

in  danger  of  falling  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  403,  437. 

reduction  of,  to  be  attempted, 
430,  431,  442,  457. 
siege  and  surrender  of,  471,  475, 
481,  484. 

Protestant  inhabitants  of,  re¬ 
ported  cruelty  of,  476. 

Cork,  county  of,  417,  418. 

quarters  for  the  Jacobite  army 
established  in,  480. 

Corker,  Edward,  member  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  Enquiry  in  Dublin, 
357. 

Corkes,  Edward,  commission  to  be 
given  to,  292. 

Cornwall,  gentlemen  of,  appre¬ 
hended,  294. 

Justice  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  43. 

“  turners  ”  in,  disturbance 
amongst,  300. 

- ,  alluded  to,  307. 

Cornwall,  Wolfran,  wounded  in 
action,  125. 

Corpus  Domini,  feast  of,  procession 
held  on,  disorders  connected 
with,  1 33. 

Corraro,  Cavaliere,  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Rome,  anecdote  con¬ 
cerning,  150. 

Corsar,  Isaac,  merchant  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  377. 

Corunna  or  the  Groyne,  [Spain],  as 
destination  of  squadron  carry¬ 
ing  the  Queen  of  Spain,  242, 
267,  271,  2.72. 

British  squadron  returns  from, 
276. 
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Cosin  (Cozens),  John,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  black  box  left  by, 
“discourse”  relating  to,  76. 
daughter  of,  husband  of.  See 
Gerard.  | 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  neighbours  of, 

210. 

Couchman,  John,  signatures  wit¬ 
nessed  by,  6. 

Coughlan,  Joseph,  address  to  the 
King  signed  by,  333. 

Council  Chamber,  the,  French  mer¬ 
chants  to  be  brought  to,  256. 

Council  of  War,  minutes  of,  239, 
240. 

- ,  alluded  to,  238. 

- ,  signatures  to,  240. 

■  — ,  - ,  alluded  to,  238. 

Councils  of  War,  held  or  to  be  held,  ; 
212,  238,  239,  282,  283,  315,  | 

322,  335,  340,  342,  430,  494. 
alluded  to,  240,  241. 

Court  Martial,  a,  power  to  summon,  i 
question  relating  to,  469. 
And  see  Herbert,  Earl  of  Tor-  ! 
rington. 

Courvalet  : 

“  dit  La  Bocherie,”  French 
refugee,  410,  411. 
another,  a  “  picture  drawer  ”  in 
London,  411. 

Courvallet  St.  Germain  [apparently 
the  refugee,  above],  arrest  of, 

434. 

Couton  [?  Coutances,  France],  374. 

Coventry : 

Henry,  Secretary  of  State  15, 
192,  193. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to,  66. 

- , - to,  ibid. 

- ,  warrants  &c.  counter¬ 
signed  by,  24,  26,  34. 

- ,  nephew  of.  See  Thynne, 

Sir  Thomas. 

- ,  examination  held  by,  9. 

- ,  speech  of,  40. 

- - -,  resignation  of,  alluded  to, 

66. 

Sir  William,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  salary  paid  to, 
alluded  to,  174. 

Cowes  : 

[Isle  of  Wight,]  custom-house  at, 
letter  dated  from,  260. 

Road,  260. 

Mr,,  prize  officer,  438. 

Cox  or  Coxe  : 

Sir  Richard,  appointed  one  of 
the  Justices  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  444. 

Harry,  informations  by,  242. 

.— — ,  Mr.  [“Harry”  ?],  498. 


Cox — cont. 

Thomas,  envoy  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  letters  from,  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  305,  452. 

- ,  letter  forwarded  by,  302. 

- ,  letters,  proposals,  or  news 

from,  alluded  to,  300,  306, 
323,  357. 

- ,  letters  to,  alluded  to,  420, 

441. 

- ,  advice  from,  requested, 

325. 

- ,  instructions  for,  requested 

or  to  be  sent,  302,  308. 

- ,  intelligence  from,  414. 

- ,  affairs  before,  as  envoy, 

288,  289,  291,  397. 

- ,  - ,  expenses  in  relation 

to,  alluded  to,  305. 

- ,  repayment  of  money  bor¬ 
rowed  by  his  father,  requested, 
287,  301. 

- ,  father  of,  “  the  doctor,” 

301. 

Cranmer,  Mr.,  ship’s  surgeon,  162. 

Creagh : 

M.  Guillaume,  merchant  at 
Amsterdam,  letters  addressed 
or  to  be  addressed  to,  376,  377. 
Peter.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  472,  477,  480,  483. 

Crete  or  Candia,  Island  of,  31. 

war  for  the  possession  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  130. 
peace  of,  alluded  to,  133. 

Crewe  (Crew),  Dr.  Nathaniel  (after¬ 
wards  Bishop  successively  of 
Oxford  and  Durham),  living 
presented  to,  20. 

Crofton,  Colonel,  251. 

Crofts,  Christopher,  202. 

Crois6,  Mr.,  373. 

Croissy,  Monsieur,  discourse  between 
the  Venetian  ambassador  and, 
alluded  to,  437. 

Croke,  George,  paper  by,  503. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  government  of, 
alluded  to,  264. 

“a  martial  of,”  son  of.  See 
Webster. 

warrants  of,  alluded  to,  218. 
as  Governor  Gene  rot  of  Ireland, 
campaign  of  (1649),  alluded 
to,  216-219. 

Crone  (Croon),  Matthew,  a  Jacobite, 

289,  321,  353,  359. 
letters  from,  324. 

trial  of,  postponed,  278. 
found  guilty  and  condemned, 
289,  292,  295. 

execution  of,  delayed,  303,  313, 
317. 
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Crone,  Matthew- — cont. 

attainder  of,  for  high  treason, 
alluded  to,  316. 
confession  made  by,  316,  317. 
declares  his  innocence,  324. 
witness  against.  See  Fuller, 
mother  of,  324. 

Crosby  (Crosseby),  Walter  or  William, 
instructions  and  pass  for, 
277. 

letter  from,  289. 
recommendation  of,  271. 
father  of,  [Sir  William  Crosby], 
277,  301. 

mission  of.  to  Ireland,  276,  277, 
298,  301. 

doubts  as  to  his  loyalty,  294, 
301,  309. 

Crosse,  Eliza.  See  Powis,  Lady. 

Crow,  Sir  Sackville,  formerly  am¬ 
bassador  to  Turkey,  131. 

Crown, .  the,  presumptive  heir  to. 
See  James,  Duke  of  York. 

Crown  and  Church  lands,  restitution 
of,  alluded  to,  58. 

Croyden,  George,  Prebendary  of 
Christchurch,  letter  signed  by, 
13. 

Crumlin  [co.  Dublin],  356. 

loyalist  camp  at,  letter  dated 
from,  351. 

Cudworth  : 

John,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  letter  signed  by, 
180. 

Dr.  Ralph,  Master  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  letters 
from,  178,  181,  188. 

- ,  letter  signed  by,  180. 

- ,  son  of,  179. 

- ,  allusion  to,  in  note-book 

of  Sir  John  Finch,  501. 

Cudworth  arms,  seal  of,  179. 

Cullen  [co.  Tipperary],  444. 

English  artillery  train  surprized 
near,  412,  416,  444. 

Cullen  : 

Lord.  See  Grant,  Sir  Francis. 
Mr.,  and  his  brother,  178. 

Culmore  (Kilmore,  Kelmore)  [Lough 
Foyle],  fleet  of  Major- 
General  Kirke  off,  219,  233, 
234. 

Cumberland,  village  in.  See  Corby. 

Cunningham  : 

Sir  Albert,  with  troops  in  Ire¬ 
land,  412. 

Colonel,  dismissed  with  liis  regi¬ 
ment  from  Londonderry, 
204. 

one,  warrant  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of,  294, 


Curzon,  John,  Lord  Scarsdale,  20, 
108. 

Custom  House,  the,  342. 

Customs,  the,  advantage  to,  102. 

Commissioners  and  officers  of, 
accusation  against,  101. 

money  not  to  be  advanced  upon, 

101. 

and  Prizes,  officer  of.  See 
Upton. 

- ,  Commissioner  of.  See 

Middleton. 

Cutts  (Cutz),  John,  Baron  Cutts  of 
Gowran,  regiment  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  423. 

Cyprus,  Island  of,  8,  126. 

French  consul  in,  assault  upon, 
89. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  126. 

migration  of  birds  ( becchifichi ) 
into,  141. 

suits  made  in  the  fashion  of, 
155. 


D 

Dagenham  (Dagnam),  Essex,  262. 

Dalrymple,  letter  printed  by,  325. 

Damascus  [Syria],  art  of  treating 
steel,  leather  &c.,  at,  8,  504. 
ruins  near.  See  Baalbec. 

Damram.  Dorothy,  information 
given  by,  333. 

Dams,  Heer  Van,  late  Governor  of 
Ambovna,  information  given 
by,  alluded  to,  142. 
death  of,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

Danby : 

Earls  of.  See  Osborne. 

Danckehnan  (Dunkolman,  Dankel- 
man),  (Eberliard  von,  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg],  467,  468. 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  302. 

Dandaine,  Captain  (French),  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Hercule,  402. 
vessels  captured  by,  403,  404. 

Danes,  the,  290,  357. 

camping  in  Holstein,  288. 
desertion  by,  278. 

General  of.  See  Wiirtemberg, 
Duke  of. 

report  of,  regarding  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French,  280. 
terms  arranged  between  Eng¬ 
land  and,  alluded  to,  305. 
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Dangerfield,  Thomas,  accusation 
brought  by,  96. 

intrigues  with,  alluded  to, 

191, 

Danish  (Deans),  renegade,  a.  See 
Hadge  Ally. 

ship  or  sailors,  269,  493. 
troops  for,  or  in  Ireland,  224, 
253,  304,  329,  339,  406,  407, 
413,  418,  423,  498. 

- ,  - ,  paper  relating  to, 

237. 

-  proposed  for  Flanders, 

420. 

Dantzig,  ships  at,  492. 

Dardanelles,  the,  502. 

Darell,  Sir  John,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Darmstadt.  Prince  of,  at  the  Boyne, 
326-327. 

Dartmouth  [Devon],  letters  dated 
at,  275. 
port  of,  396. 
sick  sailors  at.  240. 

Dartmouth,  Lord.  See  Legge, 
George. 

Daventry  (Daventree)  [Northamp¬ 
tonshire],  19,  24,  55. 
letter  dated  at,  23. 
tradesmen  of,  petition  from, 
ibid. 

Davies  : 

Hugh,  letter  from,  213. 

Captain  [Vice-Admiral  ?],  goes, 
as  flag  officer,  to  join  Admiral 
Herbert,  204. 

Vice-Admiral,  suspicious  letter 
sent  to,  214,  215. 

- ,  present  at  Council  of  War, 

239. 

— ,  reasons  for  his  having  been 
left  out  of  command,  383. 

— ,  suggested  as  Vice-Admiral 
for  the  Red,  383. 

Davis,  Henry,  member  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Enquiry  in  Dublin, 
357. 

Davy,  James,  master  of  th e  Diamond, 
“  Relation  ”  of,  209. 

D.C.,  Cornet,  drinks  “Will  Torsei- 
don’s  [qy.  King  William’s] 
health,  262. 

Deal  [Kent],  letters  dated  at,  or 
addressed  to,  322,  342,  468. 
Castle,  post  of  Governor  of, 
vacant,  271. 

Dean,  Colonel,  Parliamentary  candi¬ 
date  for  Bedwin,  Wilts,  54, 
55. 

Deane : 

Sir  Anthony,  naval  officer  re¬ 
commended  by,  66. 


Deane — cont. 

Colonel,  recommended  for  post 
of  housekeeper  of  Excise, 
289,  291. 

Dearum.  See  James  II. 

Dechard.  Monsieur,  letter  from, 
alluded  to,  357. 

Declaration,  a,  proposal  to  issue, 
321. 

Declarations  of  the  King  in  Ireland, 
alluded  to,  381,  397. 

Deedes,  Julius,  letter  from,  224. 

Delamere,  Baron.  See  Booth, 
Henry. 

Delavall,  Sir  Ralph,  382,  383,  428. 
letters  from,  493,  495. 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  494. 
- to,  494. 

suggested  as  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  383. 

Swedish  ships  captured  by,  411, 
428. 

- ,  naval  stores  in,  411. 

- , - ,  question  of  purchase 

of,  428,  455. 

as  Vice-Admiral  [of  the  Blue], 
with  the  expedition  to  Ire¬ 
land,  449. 

Demetrio,  Signor,  druggerman,  153, 
154. 

Denbigh,  Earl  of.  See  Feilding, 
William. 

Dendermonde  (Dendermont)  [Flan¬ 
ders],  French  ambush  laid 
near,  231. 

j  Denison,  Madame,  letter  to,  487. 

Denmark  : 

old  and  new  nobility  in,  discord 
between,  294. 

payment  requested  by,  or  to  be 
made  to,  294,  300,  314,  336. 
shipwright  of.  See  Sheldon, 
offers  said  to  be  made  to,  by 
France,  226,  237. 

“matter  'of  commerce”  be¬ 
tween  France  and,  request 
that  it  may  be  settled  at  the 
Hague,  314. 

attack  by  the  Swedes  feared  in, 
447. 

French  King  hopes  for  assist¬ 
ance  from,  456. 

Denmark,  King  of  [Christian  V], 
order  of,  alluded  to,  325. 

- - ,  ships  should  be  stopped 

by,  236. 

- - ,  and  the  toll  on  the  Elbe, 

447. 

- ,  troops  of,  to  be  sent  into 

Ireland,  226. 

- ,  - ,  negotiations  in  rela¬ 
tion  to,  alluded  to,  237. 
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Denmark,  King  of  [Christian  V] — 
cont. 

— ■ — ,  relations  of,  with  England 
and  France,  22G,  237,  447. 

- ,  suggested  alliance  between 

England,  Holland  and,  313, 
419,  420. 

- ,  proposal  made  by,  to  the 

Emperor,  alluded  to,  313, 
448,  454. 

- ,  proposed  alliance  between 

the  Emperor  and,  alluded  to, 
455. 

Queen  of,  447. 

George,  Prince  of,  letters  written 
by,  alluded  to,  328. 

— • — ,  letter  to,  2(30. 

- ,  account  of,  with  the  Duke 

of  Holstein,  alluded  to, 
454. 


— — ■,  coach  of,  the  King  sleeps 
in,  328. 

- ■>  papers  to  be  signed  by, 

223,  224. 

- ,  secretary  to,  32  8. 

- ,  in  Ireland,  443. 

- ,  return  of,  to  England, 

449. 

Princess  of  [Anne,  afterwards 
Queen  of  England],  443. 

Dentan,  Monsieur,  155. 

History  by.  See  Books  &c. 

Deptford,  Clerk  of  the  Survey  at, 
post  of,  requested,  177. 

ships  at,  or  built  at,  5(3,  183. 

Derby : 

Justice  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  43. 

Earl  and  Countess  of.  See 
Stanley. 

Derbyshire,  clothiers  from,  211. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  put  out  in, 
alluded  to,  82. 

Dereham,  Sir  Thomas,  English  Resi¬ 
dent  at  Florence,  letters  from, 
185,  186. 

letter  to,  ibid. 

arrival  of,  in  Florence,  alluded 
to,  167-168. 

visits  Sir  John  Finch,  ibid. 

Derham,  servant  to  Sir  John  Finch 
162. 

Dering,  Deering  : 

Captain  Daniel,  letter  f rom 

185. 

Sir  Edward,  Bart.,  109,  168. 

,  as  Treasury  Commissioner, 
53. 


54. 


-,  document  signed  by, 


- ,  regiment  of,  450. 

Derry  Lough.  See  Foyle,  Lough. 


I  Descamps,  Monseigneur,  French 
General,  in  command  against 
the  Allies,  380. 

Deuliviere,  French  merchant,  letter 
on  behalf  of,  alluded  to,  253. 

Devaux  or  Devaize,  Sir  Theodore,  4, 
46,  50. 

journal  of,  alluded  to,  51. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  47  (2), 
52. 

Devereux,  Lady  Dorothy,  claim  of, 
to  title  of  Ferrers,  37. 

Devon,  county  of,  assizes  held  in,  9. 

gentlemen  of,  apprehended,  294. 

Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  43. 

Devonshire,  Earl  of.  See  Caven¬ 
dish. 

Dick,  Jan,  Dutch  captain,  reported 
killed,  339. 

Dieppe  (Diep,  Diepe),  249. 

ships  for,  or  from,  368,  369,  373, 
495. 

- - ,  alluded  to,  400. 

Diest,  Monsieur,  467,  468. 

Digby  : 

George,  2nd  Earl  of  Bristol, 
letter  from,  13. 

John,  3rd  Earl  of  Bristol,  post 
proposed  for,  303. 

Sir  Kenehn,  praise  of,  502. 

Simon,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  337, 
346. 

- ,  address  to  the  King  signed 

by,  333. 

Dillon,  Major  Arthur,  commission 
to  be  given  to,  298,  306. 

Dingley  [Northants],  letter  dated  at, 
241. 

Dionysius,  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Constantinople, 
137,  160. 

controversy  adjusted  between 
the  Pope  and,  alluded  to,  145- 
146. 

Archbishops  sent  by,  to  the 
English  ambassador,  to  nego¬ 
tiate  concerning  a  Greek 
Church  in  London  and  other 
matters,  148-150. 

Dis,  Mr.  See  James  II. 

Dixon,  Robert,  address  to  the  King 
to  be  delivered  by,  333. 

Dod,  Mr.  See  James  II. 

Doddington  [Isle  of  Ely],  rector  of. 
See  Nalson,  Jolm. 

Dodington,  [John,  late  secretary  to 
embassy  at  Vienna],  11. 

Doe,  Mr.  [ qy .  King  James],  310. 

Doiley,  Mr.  See  James  II. 

Dominican  friars.  See  under  Re- 
I  ligious  Orders. 
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Donaghadee  (Dimagadie)  [co.  Down], 
235. 

Donato,  Signor,  new  Venetian  Bailo 
for  Turkey,  letter  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  87. 

Dondsworth,  Mr.  See  James  II. 
Donegal,  216,  217. 

Don  Quixote,  allusion  to,  488. 
Dopping,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
337,  346. 

address  to  the  King  signed  by, 
333. 

as  member  of  Commission  of 
Enquiry  in  Dublin,  357. 
Dorchester,  Lady.  See  Sedley, 
Catherine. 

Dorrell,  Captain,  letter  to,  494. 

in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Torrington,  493,  494. 
Dorrington  : 

Colonel  or  Brigadier  James, 
reported  [falsely]  to  be  lulled 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  443. 
as  one  of  deputation  to  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  472,  476, 
485. 

Mr.  See  William  III. 

Dorset  (Dosset),  Earl  of.  See  Sack- 
ville. 

Douglas  : 

Lord  George,  Earl  of  Dumbar¬ 
ton,  goes  to  France,  37,  41. 

- ,  Scottish  regiment  of,  late 

officer  in,  495. 

James,  Lieutenant-General,  let¬ 
ter  from,  alluded  to,  372. 

- ,  arrival  of,  with  troops,  on 

the  Scottish  frontier,  297. 

- ,  in  command  of  regiments 

in  Ireland,  299,  352,  356,  397, 
406,  450. 

- ,  and  the  bounty  for  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Ireland,  301. 

- ,  besieges  Athlone,  379. 

- , - ,  siege  of,  raised,  387, 

388,  390. 

- - ,  at  the  siege  of  Limerick, 

425,  426. 

William,  3rd  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
198,  209. 

- ■,  letter  expected  from,  316. 

- ,  -  to,  ibid. 

- •,  motion  brought  forward 

by,  281. 

- ,  as  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Scotland,  packets 
for,  not  to  be  stopped,  354, 
370. 

Dover,  103,  125,  176,  322,  331,  339, 
340,  359. 

Castle,  repair  of  the  defences 
requested,  493. 


Dover — cont. 

fleets  off,  or  sighted  from,  334, 
347. 

Governor  of.  See  Beaumont. 

- ,  post  of,  alluded  to,  221. 

letters  dated  at,  or  sent  to,  312, 
340,  492. 

Mayor  of,  requested  to  send 
pilots  to  the  fleet,  340. 

Red  Lion  at,  501. 

Admiral  Russell  to  go  to,  322, 
331. 

- ,  recalled,  332. 

Dover : 

Baron.  See  Jermyn,  Henry. 
Lady,  passes  requested  for,  297, 
445. 

Down,  county  [Ireland],  success  of 
the  Scotch  in  (1649),  alluded 
to,  216. 
town  in,  209. 

Downing,  Sir  George,  173. 

Downs,  the,  269,  296. 

the  King  sailing  for,  56. 

French  in,  or  sighted  from,  332, 
359. 

letters  dated  from,  177,  258, 
263,  269,  283,  293,  445,  493. 
ships  in,  going  to,  or  leaving, 
196,  255,  263,  268,  269,  347, 
422,  428,  440,  441,  446,  449, 
458,  466,  468,  493. 

[Isle  of  Wight,]  323. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Pea,ce,  43. 

Draperiis  (Draperys),  Sir  Georgio, 
druggerman  to  Sir  John 
Finch,  134,  146. 

“  jus  patronatus  ”  of  church 
belongs  to,  139. 
as  ex-druggerman  for  the  Levant 
Company,  72. 

Drayton  (Draiton)  [North  Hants], 
55. 

Drogheda  (Draughedah,  Droughe- 
dagh,  Tredagh)  [co.  Louth], 
248,  278,  320,  329,  367. 
commander  of  forces  in.  See 
Tuite. 

corn  land  between  Dublin  and, 
necessity  for  its  preservation, 
327. 

King  James  encamps  near,  320. 
King  William’s  camp  near,  letter 
dated  from,  326. 
is  called  upon  to  surrender, 
330. 

surrender  of,  to  the  English,  337, 
374. 

- ,  alluded  to,  383,  387. 

taking  of,  by  Cromwell,  alluded 
to,  216. 
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Dublin  (Dublyn),  210,  274-277,  293, 
309,  311,  312,  320,  330,  338, 
344,  351,  356,  367.  373,  374, 
381,  391,  397.  408,  412,  417, 
429,  443,  445. 

Alderman  of.  See  Brewster, 
Sir  Francis. 

Archbishop  of.  See  Boyle, 
Michael :  King,  William, 
bodies  of  officers  sent  to,  209. 
brass  money  “  out  of  request  ” 
at,  274. 

Castle,  346. 

- ,  letter  dated  at,  14. 

Cathedral,  338. 

- ,  King  William  goes  in  state 

to,  346. 

city  and  castle  of,  guardian  of 
the  keys  of.  See  Fitzgerald. 
Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in, 
357 . 

corn  land  near.  See  Drogheda. 
Customer  and  Collector  of,  444. 
“  dangerous  men  ”  permitted  to 
go  to,  478. 

exaggerated  reports  from,  274. 
garrison  of,  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish,  216. 
high  price  of  food  in,  274. 

Irish  army  near,  216. 

— —  (1649),  alluded  to,  ibid. 
King  James  said  to  be  at,  198. 
late  Governor  of.  See  Luttrell. 
letters  dated  at,  13,  14,  297. 

- -  from,  alluded  to,  280. 

Parliament  House  at.  King 
James  in,  213,  214. 

Roman  Catholics  in,  381. 
Searcher  of,  post  of,  406. 
ships  at,  for,  from,  or  expected 
from,  274,  336,  338,  352,  356, 
364,  365,  435,  445. 
spies  from,  information  brought 
by,  309. 

Stores  in,  Commissary  of.  356. 
troops  for,  or  leaving,  338,  388, 
389. 

1  walls  of.”  See  Boyne,  the. 
preparations  in,  against  the 
English,  230. 

importance  of  preserving  it 
from  fire,  320. 

Protestants  in,  danger  to,  327. 

,  committee  formed  bv, 
337,  343.  J 


— .  letter  from,  to 
William,  333. 


King 


flight  of  King  James  to,  and 
from,  331,  333,  336,  344,  351- 


— ,  alluded  to,  337,  366, 
367. 


Dublin — cont. 

the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Governor 
and  his  deputy  leave  the 
city,  333. 

flight  of  Jacobite  leaders,  troops 
and  inhabitants  from,  337, 
338.  344.  345. 

- ,  alluded  to,  343,  352. 

King  William  and  his  forces 
going  to,  encamping  near,  or 
at,  343,  352,  362,  364;  366, 
367,  374,  390. 

- ,  alluded  to,  356,  379.  387, 

390,  406. 

“  not  an  enemy  in  arms  ”  near, 
345. 

Protestant  magistrates  of,  re¬ 
stored,  356,  381. 

English  in  possession  of,  366, 
403. 

new  Governor  of.  See  Tre- 
lawny. 

new  Lord  Mayor  of.  See  Mot¬ 
ley. 

entry  of  King  William  into, 
reported  in  the  Gazette , 
376. 

William  III  (“Prince  of 
Orange  ”)  reported  to  have 
had  himself  proclaimed  King 
in,  381. 

Government  at,  and  sally  from 
(1649),  alluded  to,  216,  217. 

Dublin  Bay,  219,  249,  356. 

- ,  Cromwell  and  his  army 

at,  allusion  to,  216. 

Duhurst,  one,  a  minister,  211. 

Duke,  George,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  45. 

Duleek  [co.  Meath],  King  William’s 
camp  at,  letter  dated  from, 
328. 

Du  Lyvier,  Monsieur,  in  London, 
416. 

Dumbarton  (Dunbarton),  Earl  of. 
See  Douglas,  Lord  George. 

Dumblane,  Viscount.  See  Osborne, 
Peregrine. 

Dumer,  Edward,  letter  from,  en¬ 
closed,  320. 

D uncannon  (Dungannon)  [co.  Wex¬ 
ford],  345,  346,  352. 

fort  at.  344.  346,  357. 

- .  Governor  of.  See  Burke  : 

Jeffreys. 

,  embarcation  of  King 
James  from,  alluded  to,  352, 
365,  371. 

- ,  surrender  of,  387,  388, 

394,  397. 

King  William  goes  to,  and  sails 
from,  445,  448. 
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Buncombe  : 

Sir  John,  as  Treasury  Commis¬ 
sioner,  warrant  signed  by,  5. 

- ,  rumours  concerning  his 

advancement,  7  8 . 

William,  envoy  to  Sweden, 
letters  or  dispatches  of.  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  or  notes  upon, 
295,  305,  447,  454. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to.  411. 

- ,  letters  to,  226,  245,  246. 

- ,  business  before,  alluded  to, 

291,  411.  415.  428. 

Dundalk  [co.  Louth],  298,  367. 

reverse  to  English  troops  near, 
3C7. 

left  unburned  by  King  James, 
309. 

rebel  army  leaves,  310,  320. 

“  handsomely  fortified,”  320. 
King  William’s  camp  near, 
letter  dated  from,  320. 

- ,  alluded  to,  326. 

provision-ships  at,  336,  347, 

352. 

Dundee,  Viscount.  See  Graham. 
John. 

Dungan  or  Dongan,  William,  Earl  of 
Limerick,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  339. 

Ills  regiment  of  dragoons,  234. 
reported  killed  at  the  Boyne, 
328,  374. 

said  to  have  urged  the  defence  of 
Limerick,  390. 

Dungarvan  (Dungarven)  [co.  \\  ater- 
ford],  ship  driven  to,  200. 
Dungeness  (the  Ness),  322. 

French  fleet  reported  off,  339, 

353. 

Dunkirk  (Dunkerke),  37,  430,  432, 
466,  501. 

cession  of,  to  France,  alluded  to, 
155,  502. 

money  sent  in  payment  for,  502. 
French  men-of-war  at,  reported 
at,  or  sailing  from,  268,  446, 
493. 

“  intendant  de  la  marine”  at. 

See  Patoulet. 
ships  building  at,  374. 

-  from,  (Dunkirkers),  196, 

236,  392,  394,  430-432,  441. 
Dunlop,  William,  letters  from,  275 
(2). 

Dunnose  [Isle  of  Wight],  fleet  anchors 
off,  308. 

letters  sent  from,  or  dated  from 
near,  307,  320. 

- ,  alluded  to,  465. 

Dunstable  [Bedfordshire],  55,  81, 

184. 


Duquesne  (de  Quesne)  : 

Abraham,  Marquis,  French  Ad¬ 
miral,  attack  of,  upon  Tripoli 
men-of-war,  116,  120,  126. 
Henri,  French  naval  officer, 
reported  to  have  arrived 
with  squadron  off  Galway, 
417. 

Duras,  Louis  de,  Earl  of  Feversham, 
letter  to,  mentioned,  193. 
accusations  against,  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  101. 

removal  of,  from  office,  voted, 
ibid. 

and  the  prayer  for  the  King, 
305,  306. 

message  brought  by,  from  the 
Queen  Dowager,  313. 

Durazzo,  the  Marquis  Giovanni 
Luca,  158. 

Durell.  [Henry],  secretary  to  the 
English  envoy  in  Brussels, 
32  i. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  302, 
309. 

Durham,  Bishop  of.  See  Cosin, 
John. 

Bishopric  of,  appointment  to, 
20  ;  and  see  Crewe,  Dr. 
Nathaniel. 

Dursey  Island  (the  Dursleys)  [co. 
Cork],  443. 

Dursley,  Viscount.  See  Berkeley. 
Diisseldorf  (Dusseldorp),  235. 

Dutch,  the,  399. 

wish  to  prolong  the  war  be, 
tween  England  and  Algiers - 
120. 

separate  peace  concluded  with 
France  by,  140. 

- ,  Articles  of,  alluded  to, 

151. 

accuse  the  English  of  killing 
de  Ruyter,  140. 
in  the  East  Indies,  142. 
fable  invented  by,  146-147. 
as  traders  in  Turkey  and  Russia, 
166. 

difficulties  with,  in  relation 
to  precedence  in  the  fleet, 
214. 

sympathy  and  friendship  of  the 
English  for,  340. 
defeat  of,  under  Count  Waldeck, 
alluded  to,  359. 

as  “  Mr.  Eawards,”  assistance 
given  by,  to  King  William 
(“  Mr.  Dorrington,”)  in  Ire 
land,  361. 

Dutch  (Duch) : 

Admiral.  See  Almonde,  Van. 
Comptroller.  See  Meesters. 
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Dutch — cont. 

consul  at  Algiers,  allowance  of, 

314. 

contingent  with  the  army  in 
Ireland,  406,  418. 
deputies  (“  imbasadeurs  ”)  in 
England,  and  the  dispatch  of 
their  ships,  200,  201,  204,  219. 

- •,  conferences  held  with, 

notes  of,  208. 

- ,  treaty  arranged  with, 

alluded  to,  200,  208,  212. 

- ,  house  of,  in  London,  208. 

druggerman.  See  Tyles. 
flag  officers,  opinions  of,  316. 
High,  (German),  letter  written 
in,  292. 

language,  documents  written, 
directed,  or  to  be  printed  in, 
351,  422,  428,  439,  446,  491, 
498. 

merchants  in  Turkey,  144. 
officers  with  the  combined  fleet, 
342,  347. 

- ,  message  to,  from  the 

Queen,  335. 

- ,  request  of,  243. 

- ,  or  captains,  at  or  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Court  Martial  on 
the  Earl  of  Torrington,  493, 
494,  495. 

regiments  at  the  Boyne,  329, 

330. 

- ,  officers  of,  thanked  by  the 

King,  329. 

renegadoes,  as  under-captains 
on  an  Algerian  vessel,  124. 
seamen,  arrangements  for  the 
care  of,  335,  340,  341. 

- ,  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 

Holland,  350. 

Secretary  in  Ireland.  See 
Zulichem. 

ships,  125,  195,  196,  212,  221 
229,  230,  231,  250,  368.  369, 
431,  437,  459,  461,  466,  469, 
494. 

>  condition  of,  statement  , 
concerning,  mentioned,  325. 

- ,  re -fitting  or  victualling  of, 

284,  326,  340,  398,  499. 
ships  or  fleet : 

- ,  account  of,  enclosed,  287. 

- ,  approach  of  [i.e.  of  the 

Prince  of  Orange],  alluded  to, 

211. 

- ,  with,  joining,  or  to  join 

the  English  fleet,  200,  201 
204,  206,  215,  219,  220,  222,’  I 
232,  264,  278,  301,  310,  312, 
318,  332,  335,  336,  340,  378, 
405,  406,  421,  422,  425, 


Dutch  ships,  with,  joining,  or  to 
join  the  English  Fleet — cont. 

430-433,  436,  438,  440,  441, 
443,  446,  457,  498,  499.  See 
also  Fleet,  combined. 

- — — ,  - ,  lists  of,  284,  428. 

- ,  - ,  lost  or  burnt,  331, 

334,  339,  343. 

- ,  - ,  said  to  have  been 

deserted  by  the  English  Ad¬ 
miral,  334. 

trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  299. 

-  with  Turkey,  insecurity 

of,  91. 

troops  in  Flanders,  468. 

Dutchman,  a,  417,  427. 

Duvalon  or  Duvalons,  one,  avocat  (?) 
to  the  Council  in  Paris,  279. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  Dutch  envoy, 
requests  made  to,  alluded  to, 
209. 
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Earle,  Colonel  [Thos.],  with  the 
army  in  Ireland,  407,  416. 

Eastbrooke,  Robert,  and  wife,  peti¬ 
tion  of,  order  upon,  9. 

East  India  : 

Company,  the,  377. 

- ,  agent  for.  See  Foxcroft. 

- ,  Governor  of,  20. 

Company  [Dutch],  142. 
ships,  257,  499. 
voyage,  an,  418. 

Easter  Day,  167,  501. 

“a  Communion  day,”  157. 

Easton,  Mrs.  See  Mary  of  Modena. 

Easton  Mauditt  [Northants],  letter 
dated  from,  25. 

Eastwell  [Kent],  residence  of  the 
Finch  family,  letter  addressed 
to,  5. 

letters  dated  at,  42,  261  (2),  262. 

Eastwell  House,  contents  of,  dispute 
relating  to,  261. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  reform  in  the 
jurisdiction  of,  considered, 
194. 

Eckliardt  (Eckliart,  Eekhard),  Mon¬ 
sieur,  resident  at  Brussels, 
302. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  442. 
letters  to,  alluded  to,  385,  408, 
410. 
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Eckhardt,  Monsieur — cont. 

letters  or  dispatches  of,  extracts 
from,  304,  432,  448,  456. 
secretary  of.  See  Durell. 

Edgeworth,  Sir  John,  appointed 
Searcher  in  Dublin,  406. 

Edinburgh,  275. 

letters  and  other  documents 
dated  at,  27,  28,  275  (2). 

Castle,  Governor  of.  See 
Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 

Edlyn,  Mr.,  92, 

Edmund,  groom  to  Lord  Finch,  55, 

178. 

Edwards,  Mr.  See  Dutch,  the. 

Egerton,  John,  Viscount  Brackley 
and  2nd  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 

189. 

Egham,  Surrey,  manor  of,  lease  of, 

5. 

Egypt,  English  consuls  &c.  in,  ob¬ 
servations  to  be  requested 
from,  7. 

physical  features  &c.  of,  141. 

Egyptian  Cotton-Tree.  See  Trees, 
Shrubs  &c. 

Egyptians,  the,  30,  141. 

El  Arish  or  Alarache  [Morocco],  124. 

Elbe,  the  river,  496. 
toll  on,  447,  448. 

Elboeuf,  Duchess  of,  news  imparted 
by,  alluded  to,  1 30. 

Elector  Palatine  [Philip  William], 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  255. 
death  of,  alluded  to,  456. 

Elephant,  the,  Order  of,  287,  290. 

Eleson,  Frederick,  ship’s  master, 
493. 

Elgin,  Earl  of.  See  Bruce,  Robert. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  Bill  in  time  of, 
alluded  to,  97. 

copper  gun  of,  at  Limerick, 

“  coined  out,”  372. 

Ellis  : 

Patrick,  letter  to,  275. 
or  Ellys,  Sir  William,  appointed 
puisne  justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  53. 

Elphin  (Elfin),  [Dominick  de  Burgo], 
Bishop  of,  477. 

Elphinstone  (Elfinstoun),  John,  3rd 
Baron  Balmerino,  275. 

Elston,  Mrs.  See  Mary  of  Modena. 

Elsworth,  Richard,  letter  from,  57. 

Ely,  Deans  of.  See  Mapletoft, 
Robert  ;  Spencer,  John. 
Prebendary  of.  See  Spencer. 

Ely,  Isle  of  [or  Cambridgeshire 

fens],  parish  in.  See  Dod-  , 
dington. 

Elysian  Fields,  the,  allusion  to,  j 

111. 


Emarton,  John,  petition  of,  91. 

supposed  marriage  of,  with 
Bridgett  Hyde,  and  events 
following  upon,  92,  93. 

rents  &c.  of  estate,  seized  by, 
183. 

father  and  mother  of,  92. 

Emperor,  the  : 

[Ferdinand  II,]  war  against, 
alluded  to,  145. 

[Ferdinand  III,]  choice  of  con¬ 
fessor  for  his  sister  the  Queen 
of  Spain  by,  alluded  to,  136. 

[Leopold  I,]  143,  146,  152,  258, 
468. 

- ,  ambassadors  or  residents 

to,  or  from.  See  Ambassa¬ 
dors. 

- ,  army  or  troops  of,  288, 

455. 

- ,  Council  of,  in  Vienna, 

alluded  to,  151. 

- ,  druggerman  to.  See Janac- 

chi. 

. — . — favourite  Minister  of.  See 
Ogier. 

— - ,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 

419. 

- ,  Ministers  of,  in  Turkey, 

death  of,  a  likely  prelude  to 
war,  64.  See  also  Ambas¬ 
sadors.- 

- ,  musical  compositions  of, 

131. 

- ,  order  from,  alluded  to, 

420. 

- ,  mediation  of  Venice  in  the 

war  with  Turkey  proposed  by, 
130. 

_ ,  and  the  crescents  on 

churches  in  Vienna,  151. 

_ f  yearly  payment  said  to  be 

made  by,  to  the  Porte,  152. 

_ ,  Protestant  churches  in 

Hungary  destroyed  by,  153. 
— ,  and  the  transport  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  235. 

— ,  the  King  of  England 
anxious  to  keep  his  engage¬ 
ment  with,  238. 

— ,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
286. 

_ f  “  respect  99  of  the  Duke  of 

Hanover  for,  287. 

— ,  in  relation  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  288,  291,  306,  308, 
420,  455. 

— ,  proposal  made  to,  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  313,  419, 
448. 

_ (  payment  to  be  made  to, 

by  the  city  of  Hamburg,  399. 
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Emperor,  the  [Leopold  I] — -cont. 

- conclusion  of  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and,  desired 
by  Sweden,  455. 

- ,  project  for  “winter  quar¬ 
ters  ”  to  be  sent  by,  457. 

- .  consent  of,  to  the  treaty 

with  Brandenbourg,  468. 

Emperors,  formerly  in  the  Greek 
Church,  159. 

Empire,  the,  287. 

a  Prince  of.  King  of  Denmark 
wishes  to  be  treated  as,  313. 

Empress,  the,  helped,  in  childbirth, 
by  a  holy  relic,  146. 

[Claudia  Felicitas  of  Tyrol.  2nd 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Leo¬ 
pold  I],  marriage  of,  alluded 
to,  151. 

Enghien  [Hainaut],  419. 

Enghien,  Prince  d’,  marriage  of,  456. 

England,  casual  notices,  passim. 

Allies,  alliances  or  proposed 
alliances  of,  89,  237,  415,  446. 
ambassadors  to  and  from.  See 
Ambassadors. 

arrests  in,  alluded  to,  359,  360, 
362. 

best  Road  in.  See  Spithead. 
bishopric  in,  request  relating  to, 
268. 

“  capitulations  ”  of,  with  Tur¬ 
key.  See  under  Turkey. 
Church  of,  150.  169,  279. 

- ,  clergy  of,  194. 

- ,  desertion  of,  by  English 

families,  alluded  to,  32. 

- ,  members  of,  imprisoned, 

392,  393. 

- ,  and  people  of,  a  scandal 

to,  149. 

coast  of,  French  fleet  on,  sailing 
for,  or  leaving,  381,  382,  398. 
Council  of.  See  Privy  Council. 
Crown  of,  pretensions  of  rivals 
to,  not  to  be  invalidated,  96. 

- ,  succession  to,  “  must  not 

be  disturbed,”  90. 
culprits  in,  said  never  to  be 
punished,  351 . 

Customs  of,  payment  from,  62, 
63. 

desired  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in, 
alluded  to,  486. 
disorderly  men  in,  65. 

Earl  Marshal  of.  See  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
feelings  of  the  Irish  towards,  to 
be  investigated,  277. 
financial  claims  upon,  from 
abroad,  304,  377-378. 


England — cont. 

free  denizens  of,  French  mer¬ 
chants  declare  themselves, 
253,  255. 

importation  of  goods  into,  pro¬ 
hibited,  6,  91. 
interests  of.  36. 

invasion  of,  and  re -establish¬ 
ment  in,  of  King  James  hoped 
for,  199,  362. 

- ,  danger  of,  354.  355. 

Jacobite  intelligence  from,  279. 

- officers  sent  to,  after  the 

siege  of  Cork,  481. 

King  of,  form  of  “  pass  ”  un¬ 
becoming  to  the  Admiral  of, 
173. 

- •,  rights  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and.  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning,  157. 
ICings  of,  prerogative  of,  as 
heads  of  the  Church,  150. 
late  Queen  Mary  of.  See  Mary 
of  Modena. 

letters  from,  alluded  to  or  ex¬ 
pected.  351.  359,  397. 
marriage  settlements  in.  18. 
Militia  of.  See  under  Army. 

“  names  of  people  in,”  339. 
new  art  in,  6. 
news  of.  or  from.  68,  363. 
Papists  to  be  banished  from.  97. 
Parliament  of.  See  Parliament, 
penal  laws  in,  3. 
playhouses  in,  necessity  for 
their  reformation,  112,  113. 
prestige  of.  may  be  restored.  89. 
recruits  sent  to  Cromwell  out 
of,  alluded  to,  216. 
reforms  in,  hoped  for,  112,  113. 
relations  between  Algiers  and, 
107,  120,  124. 

reports  from,  differ  from  those 
from  Holland,  381. 
tin  sold  in.  prices  paid  for,  314. 
trade  of,  abroad,  165,  236,  299. 

- ,  between  Turkey  and.  See 

Turkey. 

transport  service  in,  453. 
travellers  to  and  from,  passim. 
treaty  between  Holland  and,  12. 
unsettled  condition  of,  alluded 
to,  112. 

“  vanity  of  clothes  and  fashions 
in,”  113. 

as  “  Moormans,”  361. 
war  between  France  and, 
rumoured  or  expected,  35-41, 
71.  201. 

- (declared  in  April,  1 689) 

notices  of  or  allusions  to,  198 
et  seq.  passim. 
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England — cont. 

threatened  attack  upon,  by- 
French  fleet  or  forces,  201, 

212,  241,  347,  360,  430. 
English,  the,  395. 

at  Aleppo.  See  Aleppo. 
Declaration  to  be  sent  to,  by 
the  French  King,  359. 

De  Ruyter  said  to  have  been 
killed  by,  140. 
in  Ireland,.  309,  312,  397. 

- .  Duke  of  Berwick  repor¬ 
ted  to  have  been  buried  by, 

213. 

- ,  Jacobite  advice  in  relation 

to,  484. 

-  (1649),  alluded  to,  216. 

and  t  he  Irish  to  be  made  enemies 
for  ever,  484. 

in  Turkey.  See  under  Turkey 
and  Constantinople, 
in  the  West  Indies,  384. 

English  : 

Admiral,  an,  rank  of,  219. 
army  or  forces.  See  Army, 
books.  See  Books  and  pam¬ 
phlets. 

cause  in  Ireland,  213. 

Channel,  194,  242,  243,  250,  256, 
312,  322,  336,  430.  432, 

433 

- ,  fleet  or  ships  for,  in,  or 

leaving,  56.  57,  202.  204,  221, 
236,  243,  250.  259,  263,  319, 
321-324.  415,  461. 

- , - ,  command  of,  offered 

to  Admiral  Herbert,  201, 
207. 

- ,  French  fleet  in,  310,  319, 

321,  323,  324. 

clergy,  grandees  of,  at  Rome, 

31. 

colours,  ships  sailing  under,  158, 
185,  198. 

Court,  439,  454. 

- ,  standing  of  Admiral  Her¬ 
bert  at,  203,  205.  See  also 
Charles  II,  Court  of 
doctors,  much  esteemed  in 
Transylvania,  152. 
families,  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  32. 

flag  [i.e.  flag-ship].  See  under 
Ships. 

flag  officers.  See  Fleet, 
fleet.  See  Fleet, 
garrisons  in  Ulster,  216. 

“  gentlemen  ”  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  231. 

goods  necessary  to  other  nations, 

148. 

gunners  settle  in  France,  140. 


English — cont. 

Government  or  Constitution,  1 90, 
313. 

- .  conspiracies  against,  303, 

360. 

-  (1649),  steps  taken  by,  for 

the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
alluded  to,  217. 

Hamburg  Company,  the.  448. 
language,  the,  understood  by 
the  druggermen,  153. 
merchants  in  Constantinople, 
156. 

- ,  seized  in  France,  253-255. 

Ministers  abroad.  See  Ambassa¬ 
dors. 

navy.  See  Navy, 
newsletter,  an,  353. 
port  or  ports,  187,  198,  212. 
prisoners  in  Galway,  473,  477. 
seamen,  105,  121,  351,  477. 

- ,  affidavit  by,  275. 

- ,  cruelty  to,  by  Spaniards, 

19. 

- ,  serving  with  the  French 

fleet,  enquiries  in  relation  to, 
to  be  made,  492. 
ships.  See  Ships, 
slaves,  escape  of,  124. 
translation  of  Dutch  letter, 
mentioned,  428. 
troops.  See  Army, 
wool,  148. 

Englishman,  a  renegado,  execution 
of,  121. 

Englishmen,  185,  199. 

Enishowen  or  Inishowen  [co.  Done¬ 
gal],  234. 

Enniscorthy  (Eniscorphy)  [co.  Wex¬ 
ford],  endangered  by  the 
rebels.  357. 

Enniskillen  or  Eniskillen  (Innis- 
killing)  [co.  Fermanagh],  217. 
English  garrison  in,  216. 
Governor  of,  regiment  of,  450. 
Irish  prisoners  at,  262. 
forces  said  to  be  going  to,  234. 

Enniskilleners  (Eniskillingers,  Inis- 
killingers)  at  the  Boyne,  330. 
booty  taken  by,  339. 

Epping  Forest,  262. 

Eppinger,  Colonel,  with  troops  in 
Ireland,  298,  356. 

Epsom  [Surrey],  376,  498. 

Equity,  matters  determined  “  under 
colour  ”  of,  94. 

Bridge  Castle  [near  Tunbridge 
Wells],  seat  of  Lord  Aberga¬ 
venny,  disaffected  leaders  said 
to  be  at,  or  going  to,  376,  389. 

Erlack,  one  Monsieur  d’,  passport  re¬ 
quested  by,  289. 
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Erlack,  Monsieur  de — cont. 

arrears  due  to,  to  be  paid,  291. 

Emley  (Ernie),  Sir  John,  speech  to, 
on  being  appointed  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  28. 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
53. 

- ,  document  signed  by,  54. 

rumours  of  his  displacement,  78. 
accident  to,  alluded  to,  168. 

Erskine,  Henry,  3rd  Baron  Cardross, 
Act  presented  by,  280. 

Essex,  Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out 
of  commission,  43. 
places  in,  262. 

Essex,  Earl  of.  See  Capel,  Arthur. 

Estrades,  Monsieur  l’Abbe  d’, 
French  ambassador  in  Venice, 
138,  146. 

Estree,  Comte  d’  (Etree,  M.  d’), 
commission  received  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  275. 

Eugene,  Prince,  of  Savoy,  troops 
sent  to,  380. 

Europe,  66,  98. 

disordered  affairs  of,  448. 
public  interest  of,  226. 

Eustace,  Sir  Maurice,  reported  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  443. 

Euston  [Suffolk],  122. 

Euston,  Earl  of.  See  Fitzroy,  Henry. 

Evans  : 

John,  factor  at  Constantinople, 
80. 

M.,  signature  witnessed  by,  6. 
Peter,  merchant,  Jacobite,  ad¬ 
dress  of,  377. 

- ,  letteis  addressed  to,  al¬ 
luded  to,  377,  392. 

Philip,  Jesuit  priest,  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  execution  of,  77. 

Evertzen  (Evertsee,  Evertse),  Cor- 
nelis,  Dutch  Admiral,  258, 
335,  340,  425,  459. 
letters  from,  422,  428,  445. 
letters  to,  421,  432,  441,  443. 

- ,  alluded  to,  255,  422,  432, 

443  (2). 

advice  of,  in  relation  to  the  fleet, 
350-351. 

document  prepared  by,  men¬ 
tioned,  325. 

orders  of,  alluded  to,  378. 
letter  and  message  from  the 
Queen  to  be  delivered  to,  336. 
joins  the  English  fleet,  315, 
319. 

squadron  under,  441,  442,  457. 

Exchequer,  the,  179. 
annuity  from,  24. 

Chancellor  of.  See  Ernley,  Sir 
John. 


Exchequer,  the — cont. 

Chief  Baron  of.  See  Bell,  Sir 
Robert  (1577)  ;  Turner,  Sir 
Edward  ;  Montagu,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam. 

Puisne  Barons  of.  See  Little¬ 
ton,  Sir  Timothy;  Bram- 
stone,  Sir  Francis  ;  Gregory, 
William  ;  Thurland,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  Leak,  William  ;  Atkyns, 
Sir  Edward  ;  Raymond,  Sir 
Thomas  ;  Weston,  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard. 

closing  of,  8,  9,  11. 
officers  of,  directions  to  be  sent 
to,  11. 

payments  to  be  made  out  of,  26. 

Excise,  the,  money  not  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  upon,  101. 
Commissioners  of,  money  fur¬ 
nished  by,  alluded  to,  353. 
Office,  post  of  housekeeper  to, 
candidates  for,  289,  291. 

Exclusion  Bill,  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  52. 

- ,  alluded  to,  90,  96. 

Exclusion  Bill  II  (Oct.,  1680),  de¬ 
bates  and  votes  upon,  96—98, 
100. 

passed  by  the  Commons,  96. 
rejection  of,  by  the  Lords,  ibid. 

- ,  alluded  to,  97,  98,  100. 

proceedings  in  relation  to  [at 
Oxford],  106. 

Exeter  (Execter),  400,  405. 
letter  dated  at,  242. 
arrival  of  the  King  [as  Prince  of 
Orange]  at,  alluded  to,  245. 

Exeter : 

Earl  of.  See  Cecil,  John. 
Countess  of,  lessees  of  her  lands, 
deed  signed  by,  190. 

Bishop  of.  See  Trelawney,  Sir 
Jonathan. 

Exmouth  [Devon],  196. 

Eyre,  Mr.,  remonstrance  in  relation 
to  the  threat  of  putting  him 
out  of  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  82. 

Eyres,  Thomas,  421. 
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Fabrice,  Monsieur,  302. 

Fagel : 

F.,  greffier  of  the  States  General 
of  Holland,  document  signed 
by,  264. ✓ 

H.,  greffier  of  the  States  General 
of  Holland,  document  signed 
by,  42. 

- ,  discourse  by,  quoted,  98. 

Fairlee  [Isle  of  Wight],  324. 

Fairly,  Mr.,  359. 

Fairmedow,  Thomas,  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
letter  signed  by,  180. 

Falconer,  Sir  David,  of  Newton,  the 
late,  representatives  of,  pro¬ 
ceedings  against,  280. 

“  Fale  ”  is  going  into  the  country, 
376. 

Falls,  Mr.,  evidence  given  by,  alluded 
to,  190. 

Falmouth  [Cornwall],  300,  307,  405, 
499. 

Fane  : 

Sir  Henry,  as  member  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  Enquiry  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  357. 

(Vane)  Sir  Vere,  370,  386,  389. 

Farmer  : 

John,  letter  from,  259. 

Captain  William  (late  master 
and  commander  of  the  Bezan), 
recommended  for  promotion 
in  the  navy,  66. 

Famham,  forest  near.  See  Holt. 

Faseby.  Captain,  of  the  fireship 
Eagle,  341. 

Father  Inquisitor,  holy  relics  stolen 
by,  146. 

Faubert,  Monsieur,  gentleman  of  the 
horse  to  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  329. 

Fauconberg  (Faulkenbridge),  Vis¬ 
count.  See  Belasyse. 

Fay,  the  Sieur  du,  French  merchant, 
497. 

Feilding  : 

William,  3rd  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Leices¬ 
tershire,  “displeasure  given  ” 
to,  166. 

Dr.  [John],  uncle  to  the  [4th] 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  post  desired 
by,  383,  389. 

Mr.,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 
256. 


Fell,  Dr.  John,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  letter  signed 
by,  13. 

Felstead,  Felsted  [Essex],  letters 
dated  at,  57,  184. 

Fenn,  Mr.,  candidate  for  the  post 
of  housekeeper  to  the  Excise 
Office,  291. 

Fenwick  : 

Sir  John,  arrest  of,  313. 

William,  of  Bywell,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  surnamed  “  the 
Plotter,”  “  informations  ” 
against,  required,  288,  290, 
305,  316,  317. 

as  late  housekeeper  to  the  Ex¬ 
cise  Office,  289. 

papers  found  in  the  possession 
of,  289. 

examination  of,  292. 

appears  before  the  bar  of  King’s 
Bench,  305. 

Ferrers,  Lord.  See  Shirley,  Sir 
Robert. 

Feversham,  Earl  of.  See  Duras. 

Finch  : 

Anne,  infant  daughter  of  Daniel 
Finch,  death  of,  78,  86. 

Charles  [son  of  Lord  Maidstone], 
3rd  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  letters 
from,  261,  262. 

— - — ~,  guardian  of.  See  Finch, 
Daniel,  below. 

- ,  mother  of.  See  Maid¬ 
stone,  Elizabeth,  Lady. 

- ,  tutor  of.  See  Alleyne. 

Daniel  [eldest  son  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch],  afterwards  Lord 
Finch,  2nd  Earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  1st  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  21,  22,  42,  43,  104, 
176. 

- ,  letters  from,  24,  35,  39,  46, 

54,  75,  81,  95,  108,  110,  122 
(2),  123,  127,  177,  178. 

- ,  letters  to,  II,  19,  23,  33, 

35,  56  (2),  59-61,  64-66,  68, 
69,  73,  78,  80,  86-88,  94, 
103-107,  109  (2),  110,  115  (2), 
116,  119-121,  123,  125,  126, 
128,  167  (3),  168  (2),  170, 
176  (2),  177  (2),  181  (2),  183. 

- ,  as  Earl  of  Nottingham, 

184  et  seq.  ;  letters  from  and 
to,  passim. 

- ,  letters  from,  alluded  to, 

20,  21,  35,  39,  68,  69,  110,  123, 
176,  181,J  186,  190,  207,  219, 
229-231,  238-240,  248,  252, 
290  (2),  294,  300,  301,  307, 
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Finch,  Daniel,  letters  from,  alluded 
to — cont. 

308,  321,  336,  338,  351,  353, 
355,  365,  384,  408,  409.  413, 
425,  427,  428,  433,  435,  438  (2), 
445,  446,  459,  493. 

- ,  letter  from,  copy  of,  33. 

- , - ,  to  be  forwarded,  228. 

- ,  - ,  to  be  printed  in 

Dutch,  351,  355. 

- ,  - ,  or  note  from,  en¬ 
closed  or  annexed,  355,  457. 

- ,  letters  to,  alluded  to,  209, 

338. 

- , - ,  opened  by  the  King, 

204. 

- ,  as  member  of  Committee 

of  Council,  letter  signed  by, 

348. 

- ,  notes  by,  208,  454,  455. 

- ,  - ,  upon  Jacobite  ad¬ 
dresses,  377. 

- , - ,  of  information  given 

by  Lady  Dorchester  and 
James  Grahme,  391,  392. 

- ,  accusations  against,  104, 

106. 

- ,  assistance  from,  acknow¬ 
ledged,  69. 

- ,  coach  of,  433. 

- ,  deed  signed  by,  190. 

— — ,  directions  or  orders  of, 
alluded  to,  240,  324,  370,  460. 
- ,  - ,  expected  or  re¬ 
quested,  120,  220,  229.  269. 

- ,  documents  endorsed, 

countersigned,  copied  or 
drawn  up  by,  104,  108,  175, 
195,  237,  272,  275,  318,  321. 
322  (2),  332,  335  (2),  336,  348. 
351,  433,  436,  441,  447,  457 
(2),  494,  498. 

- >  - ,  handed  to,  alluded 

to,  419. 

— - — •,  examination  conducted 
by,  462,  463. 

- ,  high  character  of,  17  (2). 

— - — -,  horses,  hounds  &c.,  of,  or 
for,  122,  123,  178. 

- ,  income  of,  estimate  of,  19. 

— - — -,  information  sworn  to 
before,  197. 

- ,  interview  with,  alluded  to, 

195. 

- ,  memorandum  by,  1 70  et  seq. 

— ,  messages  to,  22,  27,  179. 

- ■,  presents  to,  65,  81. 

- ,  proceedings  to  be  reported 

to,  314. 

- ,  right  of  nomination  to 

fellowships  offered  to,  181. 
— — . - ,  rests  solely  with,  1 88. 


Finch,  Daniel — cont. 

- ,  shares  claimed  by,  25. 

- ,  warrant  issued  by,  294. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  462. 

- ,  wife  of.  See  Rich,  Lady 

Essex. 

- ,  children  of,  26,  27,  33,  42, 

82,  104,  109. 

- •,  son  of,  176. 

- ,  - ,  god-father  to.  See 

Finch,  Sir  John. 

- ,  - ,  health  of,  168. 

- ,  daughter  of.  See  Finch, 

Mary. 

- ,  brothers  and  sister  of,  19, 

54,  81,  177.  And  see  Finch, 
Heneage,  Henry,  William. 

- ,  brother  [-in-law]  of.  See 

St.  John,  Henry. 

- ,  sister  [-in-law]  of.  See 

Finch,  Elizabeth. 

- ,  grandfather  of.  See 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage  (d.  1631). 

- ,  cousin  of.  See  Thynne. 

- ,  uncles  of.  See  Finch, 

Sir  John  ;  Dering,  Sir  Edward. 

- ,  servant  of,  24  ;  and  see 

Ben. 

- •,  proposed  marriage  of, 

with  Lady  Essex  Rich,  and 
provisions  relating  to,  16-18. 

- ,  movements  of,  24,  55,  75, 

81,  82,  108.  122,  123,  128,  168. 
— - — ,  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  53. 

— — •,  decides  to  stand  as  par¬ 
liamentary  candidate  for 
Lichfield,  55. 

- ,  as  member  of  Parliament, 

60. 

- ,  appointment  of,  as  Privy 

Councillor,  congratulations 
upon,  74. 

- — - — •,  waits  upon  the  King,  75. 
— — -,  opposes  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  96. 

— — ■,  elected  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Lichfield,  103,  104. 
- ,  previous  election  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  104. 

- •,  as  Privy  Councillor,  170. 

- ,  regarded  as  an  enemy  to 

Admiral  Herbert,  171. 

- ,  nominated  as  Fellow  of 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
180. 

- ,  to  act  as  assistant  to  the 

Earl  of  Berkeley  at  the 
coronation  of  James  II,  189. 
—  ■ — ,  as  one  of  the  Lords  sent 
by  James  II  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  193, 
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Finch,  Daniel — cont. 

- ,  summons  to,  to  attend  the 

Convention  Parliament,  193. 
- >  - ,  to  attend  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  William  and  Mary, 
197. 

- .  appointment  of,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  alluded  to,  208. 
— — and  the  conferences  held 
with  the  Dutch  deputies, 
208-209. 

— - — ,  as  guardian  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Winchilsea,  261. 

- ,  arbitrates  between  the 

Countess  of  Winchilsea  and 
Lady  Maidstone,  ibid. 
Edward  [5th  son  of  the  1st  Earl 
of  Nottingham],  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
letter  signed  by,  180. 

- ,  election  of,  as  Fellow  of 

Christ’s  College,  alluded  to, 
188. 

- ,  proposed  resignation  of, 

ibid. 

Lady  Elizabeth  [wife  of  Sir 
Heneage],  12,  20. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Heneage, 
second  son  of  the  1st  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  letter  to,  184. 

- ,  message  to,  ibid. 

Lady  Essex.  See  Rich,  Lady 
Essex. 

Lady  Frances  [?  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea],  1 8. 
Heneage,  2nd  Earl  of  Winchil¬ 
sea,  letters  from,  34,  42. 

- ,  letters  to,  5  (2),  23,  33, 

221. 

- •,  his  “  great  zeal  and  kind¬ 
ness  ”  to  the  Church,  23. 

- ,  passes  for,  26,  27  (2), 

28  (3),  34,  497. 

- ,  1st  wife  of.  See  Winchil¬ 
sea,  Lady  Mary,  Countess  of. 

- ,  - ,  and  widow  of.  See 

Winchilsea,  Elizabeth,  Coun¬ 
tess  of. 

- — — ,  eldest  son  of.  See  Maid¬ 
stone,  Lord. 

- ,  his  family,  26,  27,  28  (2), 

29,  497. 

- ,  servants  of,  35. 

- ,  heir  of.  See  Finch, 

Charles. 

- — - — -,  acts  as  proxy  for  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  3. 

- ,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Kent  and  Somerset,  27,  34, 
42,  222. 

- ,  as  former  ambassador  in 

Turkey,  28-29. 


Finch,  Heneage,  2nd  Earl  of  Win- 
clulsea — cont. 

- ,  movements  of,  34,  35. 

- ,  - — — •,  alluded  to,  33. 

- ,  allusion  to,  53. 

- ,  claim  of,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
205,  221,  222. 

- ,  as  Custos  Rotulorum  of 

Kent,  222. 

- ,  as  “  the  late  Earl,”  deed 

of  gift  executed  by,  alluded 
to,  261. 

Sir  Heneage  (d.  1631),  allusion 
to,  68. 

Sir  Heneage  [afterwards  1st 
Earl  of  Nottingham],  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  and  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  19,  20,  51,  61,  68, 
71,  74,  81,  176,  182,  501. 

- ,  letters  from,  3,  16,  17  (2), 

19,  26,  82,  83,  104,  181. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  20,  29, 

50,  84. 

- ,  letters  to,  13  (5),  14  (3), 

15,  16,  25  (2),  26,  29,  42  (3), 
46,  54,  57,  82,  83,  93,  118, 
119,  166,  169,  175,  182. 

— — •,  - ,  alluded  to,  54. 

- , - -,  signed  and  witness¬ 
ed,  167. 

— - — ,  advice  of,  to  be  sought,  121. 

- ,  articles  against,  quoted, 

93,  94. 

- ,  documents  for  or  sent  to, 

24,  93. 

- ,  good  opinion  of,  hoped 

for,  180. 

- ,  matters  brought  or  to  be 

brought  before,  1,  35,  53,  73, 
82,  175. 

— — -,  - ,  alluded  to,  73. 

- ,  message  from,  53. 

- ,  messages  to,  12,  25,  27, 

56,  65,  109,  179,  182. 

- ,  officers  of,  caveat  to  be  en¬ 
tered  with,  170. 

- ,  orders  of,  20,  93. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  182. 

- ,  order  to,  alluded  to,  37. 

- ,  petition  to,  15. 

- ,  presents  to,  61,  65. 

- ,  reflections  upon,  resented, 

190-193. 

- ,  right  of  nomination  to 

fellowships  offered  to,  181. 

- ,  rumours  “  maliciously 

circulated  ”  concerning,  26. 

- ,  speech  to  be  delivered  by, 

directions  for,  89. 
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Finch,  Sir  Heneage  [afterwards  1st 
Earl  of  Nottingham] — cont. 

- ,  speeches  by,  22,  28  (4), 

33,  42. 

- ,  warrants  or  orders  to, 

2-6,  9,  11,  12  (2),  24,  34,  46. 

- ,  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Baines 

in  the  care  of,  118. 

- ,  writ  issued  by,  alluded  to, 

1,  2. 

- ,  family  of,  104,  190,  191. 

- ,  daughter  of,  18  81,  177. 

- ,  daughters-in-law  of.  See 

Finch,  Elizabeth  and  Lady 
Essex. 

- ,  sons  of.  See  Finch, 

Daniel,  Heneage,  Henry. 

- ,  grandchildren  of,  104. 

- ,  servant  of,  84. 

- ,  appointment  of,  as  Lord 

Keeper,  congratulations  upon, 
13  (5),  14  (3),  15,  16. 

- ,  appointment  of,  as  Lord 

Chancellor,  congratulations 
upon,  25,  26. 

- ,  in  relation  to  the  pardon 

for  the  Earl  of  Danby,  49, 
50,  93.  94. 

- ,  appointed  Lord  High 

Steward  for  the  trial  of  the 
five  Lords,  51. 

- ,  and  the  marriage  arranged 

by  his  nephew  Sir  William 
Clifton,  81,  83,  84: 

- ,  movements  or  possible 

movements  of,  83,  104,  176, 
177,  178. 

- ,  illness  of,  84,  96,  104,  123, 

168,  176. 

— — ,  death  of,  184. 

Heneage  [2nd  son  of  the  1st 
Earl  of  Nottingham],  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Guernsey  and 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  24,  25,  32. 

- ,  letter  from,  184. 

— ,  - to,  3. 

- ,  as  Solicitor  General,  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  Jesuit,  184. 

- ,  wife  of.  See  Finch, 

Elizabeth. 

- ,  servant  of,  184. 

Henry  [son  of  1st  Earl  of 
Nottingham],  as  possible 
parliamentary  candidate  for 
Monmouth,  54. 

- ,  as  member  of  Parliament, 

60. 

- ,  desires  to  change  his 

Fellowship  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  188,  189. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Finch,  illness  of,  78,  86. 


|  Finch — cont. 

Sir  John  [brother  of  Heneage, 
1st  Earl  of  Nottingham], 
letters  from,  11,  20,  23,  59-62, 
64-66,  68,  69  (2),  72-74.  78, 
80,  85-90.  116  (2),  118-121, 
125  (2),  126,  167  (2),  170, 
176,  177. 

- ,  — - — •,  alluded  to,  53,  86, 

127,  178,  180. 

- , - ,  copies  of,  alluded  to, 

73. 

— — ,  letter  from,  signed  and 
witnessed,  167. 

- ,  letter  copied  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by,  113. 

- ,  letters  to,  35,  39,  46,  75, 

95,  178,  179. 

- ,  amanuensis  requested  for, 

61,  64. 

- ,  Articles  indented  between 

the  Levant  Company  and,  on 
his  appointment  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Turkey,  6. 

- ,  benefactions  of,  to  Christ’s 

College.  See  Cambridge, 
Christ’s  College  in. 

- ,  bond  given  by,  to  the 

Levant  Company,  6. 

- - ,  cipher  used  by,  53,  61. 

- ,  congratulations  &c.  from, 

69. 

- ,  Dedication  by,  to  Sir 

Thomas  Baines,  128-130. 

- ,  news  concerning,  in  a 

Dutch  gazette,  132. 

- ,  his  estate,  38. 

- ,  - ,  farm  upon.  See 

Broxholme. 

- ,  as  executor  for  Sir  Thomas 

Baines,  117,  127. 

- — — ,  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships  founded  by,  right  of 
nomination  to,  181. 

- .  goods  belonging  to,  inven¬ 
tory  of.  114,  115. 

- ,  inquiries  recommended  to, 

by  the  Royal  Society,  6, 
503  (?). 

- ,  invitation  to,  4. 

- ,  legacy  to,  65. 

- ,  legacies,  or  their  disposal, 

left  to  the  discretion  of,  117, 
118. 

- ,  memorandum  by,  117. 

- ,  notebook  or  diary  of,  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  130-165. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  500. 

- ,  notebooks  of,  list  of,  500- 

504. 

- ,  notes  by,  relating  to  the 

melting  of  minerals,  165. 
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Finch,  Sir  John — cont. 

— - — •,  “  opinion  ”  of,  in  relation 
to  the  silk  trade  from  Persia, 
165,  166. 

- - ,  predecessors  of,  in  the 

Turkish  embassy,  70. 

- ,  presents  from,  80,  81. 

- ,  request  to,  118. 

- ,  successor  to,  as  ambas¬ 
sador.  See  Chandos. 

- ,  treatise  by,  166. 

- •,  verses  by,  502,  503. 

— — ,  wine,  clothes  &c.  to  be 
sent  to,  61,  62,  64,  65. 

- ,  will  of,  166. 

- - ,  codicil  to,  119,  167. 

- ,  sister  of.  See  Conway, 

Anne  Viscountess. 

- -,  nephew  of.  See  Finch, 

Daniel. 

- ,  cousin  of.  See  Harvey. 

- -,  chaplain  of.  See  Browne. 

- ,  druggermen  to.  See 

Draperiis  ;  Perone  ;  Timone, 

- ,  physician  of.  See  Altios. 

- .  secretary  of.  See  Car¬ 
penter. 

- ,  appointed  ambassador  to 

Turkey,  6. 

- ,  movements  or  proposed 

movements  of,  11,  53,  61,  65, 
71,  72,  80,  125,  127,  137,  164, 
166-168,  170,  176,  177. 

— — -,  - ,  advice  concerning, 

53,  75. 

- ,  designs  for  supplanting,  as 

ambassador,  53,  74,  76. 

- ,  and  the  affairs  of  Mr. 

Pilkington,  68,  69. 

- ,  dealings  and  relations  of, 

with  the  Levant  Company, 
69-71.  74,  152-154. 

- ,  his  revocation,  question 

of,  73  76. 

- ,  opposes  the  claims  of  the 

Bassa  of  Tunis,  86-90,  158. 
- ,  held  responsible  for  in¬ 
juries  done  to  Musse linen  by 
the  English,  87. 

- ,  denies  ohe  responsibility  of 

the  Enghsh.  158. 

- ,  his  grief  on  Sir  T.  Baines’ 

death,  118  121. 

- ,  illness  of,  118,  119,  121, 

122,  125,  127,  128,  162,  163. 

- ,  his  long  friendship  with 

Sir  Thomas  Baines,  128. 

- ,  interchange  of  visits  be¬ 
tween  ambassadors  &c.  and, 
130,  131,  134,  136,  138,  139, 
142-147,  150,  151,  153,  155, 
157. 


Finch,  Sir  John — cont. 

- ,  merchants  &c.  entertained 

by,  132,  133,  152,  153,  157- 
161. 

— - — •,  audience  of,  with  the  new 
Vizier,  142. 

- ,  visits  the  Chief  Customer, 

159. 

- ,  dines  with  the  newly 

arrived  ambassador  from 
England,  161. 

- ,  his  life  despaired  of,  162, 

163. 

- ,  visits  paid  to,  on  the  eve 

of  his  departure  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  163. 

- ,  leaves  Constantinople, 

164. 

- ,  to  stand  as  god -father  to 

the  infant  son  of  Lord  Finch, 
176. 

- ,  death  of,  181,  182. 

- ,  wishes  or  instructions  of, 

in  relation  to  his  burial,  110, 
121,  127,  179. 

— - — ,  monument  to  be  erected 
to  Sir  Thomas  Baines  and, 
in  the  Chapel  of  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  179,  181. 

Leopold  [son  of  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Winchilsea],  documents  sent 
to,  26P. 

Mary,  “  little  Mai,”  daughter  of 
Daniel  Finch  by  Lady  Essex 
Rich,  81,  123. 

William,  Lord  Maidstone  [eldest 
son  of  Heneage,  Earl  of  Win¬ 
chilsea],  35. 

- -,  death  of,  condolences 

upon,  5. 

- ,  widow  of.  See  Maid¬ 
stone,  Elizabeth,  Lady. 

William  [son  of  Heneage,  1st 
Earl  of  Nottingham],  32,  54, 
55. 

- ,  affairs  of,  108,  109. 

- ,  as  member  of  Parliament, 

60. 

Finches,  the,  family  of,  as  patrons 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
182. 

Fingalians,  the,  “  people  called,” 
327. 

Finglas  [co.  Dublin,  Ireland],  King 
William’s  camp  at,  letters 
dated  from,  343,  347. 

Finichiarola  (Fongerrowle),  ships  off, 
438. 

Fishes  : 

Torpedo  or  cramp-fish,  500. 

Belone  Aguchia  or  needle-fish, 
600. 
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Fittenough,  Major,  of  the  Blue  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons,  251. 

Fitton,  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland,  356. 
arrives  in  France,  376. 

Fitzgerald  : 

Captain  Robert,  in  charge  of 
affairs  in  Dublin,  333,  337. 

- ,  address  to  the  King  signed 

by,  333. 

- ,  as  member  of  Commission 

of  Enquiry,  357. 
one,  of  St.  Malo,  477. 

Fitzhardinge,  Viscount.  See  Berke¬ 
ley. 

Fitzharris,  Edward,  arraignment  of, 
109. 

Fitzjames  : 

Henry,  afterwards  titular  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  352,  371,  372. 

- ,  follows  King  James  from 

Dublin,  344. 

James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  letter 
from,  480. 

- - . - ,  alluded  to,  472,  477, 

478. 

- ,  address  to  King  James 

signed  by,  472,  485. 

- ,  orders  of,  alluded  to,  475, 

489. 

- » - ,  disregarded,  472,  477, 

479,  480,  485. 

- ,  report  of  his  death  and 

burial,  210,  213. 

- »  — - — contradicted,  214. 

— — ,  brother  of.  See  Fitz¬ 
james,  Henry. 

— — ,  movements  of,  307,  344, 
352,  371,  372,  408,  409,  417, 
418. 

- ,  Irish  nobility  said  to  be 

joining,  381. 

— — ,  as  Governor  for  King 
James  in  Ireland,  472  478 
482,  483,  485,  486,  489. 

Fitzmaurice,  William,  Lord  of  Kerry 
and  Lixnaw,  414. 

Fitz-Patrick,  Captain,  391. 

Fitzpatrick,  Colonel,  letter  from 
alluded  to,  357. 

Fitzroy  : 

Cliarles,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Southampton,  1 1 . 

Henry,  Earl  of  Euston,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Grafton  11 
331,  364. 

- ,  letter  from,  386. 

- ,  in  Turkey  &c.,  74,  79. 

,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cork 
471,476,481. 

Fitzwilliam,  Thomas,  Viscount  Fitz- 
william  of  Meryon,  489. 


Flanders.  223,  287,  301,  400,  420, 
445,  478,  492. 
banks  of,  268. 

British  troops  in,  “  growing 
charge  ”  of,  378. 
commander  in,  for  the  French, 
see  Luxembourg ;  for  the 
Allies,  see  Waldeck,  Prince  of. 
defence  of,  money  expended 
upon,  360. 

envoy  to.  See  Godolphin, 
Sidney, 
horses,  81. 

frontier  for  preservation  of, 
necessity  for,  36,  39-41. 
Prince  of  Hanover  goes  to,  288. 
success  of  the  French  in,  alluded 
to,  362. 

Fleet,  the,  casual  allusions,  passim. 
Admirals  of.  See  Herbert,  Ar¬ 
thur,  Earl  of  Torrington  ; 
Russell,  Edward,  aft.  Earl  of 
Orford. 

Vice-Admirals  of.  See  Davies  ; 
Killigrew  ;  Rooke  ;  Shove  11 ; 
and  see  Commissioners,  below. 
command  of,  desire  of  the 
Queen  that  it  should  be  put 
into  commission,  378,  382, 
383,  389. 

Commissioners  or  the  three  Ad¬ 
mirals  of,  432,  437,  440  ;  and 
see  Ashby,  Sir  John  ;  Had¬ 
dock,  Sir  Richard  ;  Killigrew, 
Henry. 

- ,  commission  for,  signed, 

405. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  452,  466. 

- ,  letters  from,  449,  459, 

465. 

- ,  letters  to,  430,  441,  446, 

449,  452,  457. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  432,  443. 

- , - ,  enclosed,  446. 

- ,  orders  for,  alluded  to  or 

enclosed,  438,  460. 
chances  of  an  encounter  between 
the  French  and,  286,  310. 
condition,  readiness  or  strength 
of.  40,  227,  231,  232,  243,  244, 
269,  270,  296,  297,  299,  308, 
312,  315,  319,  322,  342,  360, 
378,  382. 

Council  of  War  for,  238. 
dangers  to  which  it  lies  exposed 
if  the  King  remain  in  Ireland, 
348. 

defeat  of,  by  the  French.  See 
Beachy  Hoad,  battle  of. 
deserters  from,  anticipated,  5. 
desire  of,  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  the  French,  395. 
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Fleet,  the — cont. 

difficulty  of  obtaining  men  for, 
271,  378,  382,  395,  398. 
Dutch  ships  to  join.  See  Dutch 
ships  ;  Fleet,  combined, 
fishermen  or  prisoners  inter¬ 
rogated  concerning,  283,  318. 
lack  of  stores,  ammunition  &c. 
in,  249. 

manoeuvres  between  the  French 
fleet  and,  315. 

in  the  Mediterranean,  move¬ 
ments  of,  282,  283.  See  also 
Herbert,  Admiral, 
more  serviceable  ships  required 
for,  206,  207. 

movements,  proposed,  or  re¬ 
ported  movements  of,  196- 
200,  202,  203,  205-207,  209, 
212-215,  219,  220,  221,  226, 

227,  232,  234-236,  240,  241, 

244,  247-249,  264,  296,  308, 

315.  319,  320-324.  406,  416, 

431,  433,  436,  438. 
officers  in,  or  for,  270,  395,  483. 

- ,  message  to,  from  the 

Queen,  335. 

flag  officers,  204,  316,  342,  383. 

- ,  minutes  of  Council  of 

War  signed  by,  238. 

- ,  orders  of  the  Queen  to  be 

communicated  to,  323. 
pay  requested  for,  196. 
provisions  for,  446. 

- ,  shortage,  or  bad  condition 

of,  125,  232,  234-237,  241, 
243,  244,  458,  459,  466,  496. 
regiments  for,  ordered,  201,  207. 
reinforcements  for,  231. 
seamen  in,  believe  their  food 
to  be  poisoned,  232,  234,  235, 
241,  243. 

sickness  or  deaths  in,  232,  234- 
240,  243,  244,  264,  394. 
squadron  for  transport  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  267-272. 
volunteers  for,  message  to,  203. 
winter’s  service  or  squadron, 
245,  249,  250,  254. 
for  expedition  to  Ireland,  441, 
443,  446,  449,  452,  457,  458, 
460,  465,  466. 

- ,  Lord  Marlborough  to  sail 

with,  430,  431. 

combined  English  and  Dutch, 

232,  234-241,  243.  244,  247, 
248,  254,  272,  275,  284,  286, 
293,  296,  300,  308,  334,  340, 
342. 

— — ,  lists  or  statement  of  ships 
in.  mentioned,  219,  227,  232, 

233,  284,  405,  406. 


Fleet,  the,  combined  English  and 
Dutch — cont. 

- ,  matters  relating  to,  con¬ 
ferences  to  adjust,  208. 

- ,  before,  at,  and  after  the 

battle  of  Beachy  Head,  316, 
317,  322,  325,  331-336,  339- 
343,  346. 

- ,  officers  of,  and  the  conduct 

of  the  Earl  of  Torrington, 
340,  342. 

Fleming,  467. 

Fleurus  (Fleuros,  Fleury)  [Flanders], 
battle  of,  alluded  to,  319,  393, 
398. 

Flintshire,  439. 

Florence,  34,  167,  500. 

documents  dated  at,  28,  34,  185, 
186,  502  (4). 

English  resident  at.  See  Dere- 
ham. 

wine.  See  Wines. 

Flushing  [Zeeland],  letters  dated 
from,  267-269. 

“  the  best  port,”  258. 

Queen  of  Spain  to  be  fetched 
from,  263. 

Road  at,  268. 

Folkestone,  224,  342. 

Fondactee,  Black  Sea,  house  of  the 
Chief  Customer  on,  159. 

Fontanellatto,  Conte  di.  See  San- 
vitali . 

Fonteines,  Monsieur  des,  letter  to, 
362. 

Foralle,  Monsieur  de,  a  Jacobite  in 
Paris,  416. 

Forant,  Monsieur,  a  Dutchman,  in 
command  of  French  squadron 
for,  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
381,  402-404,  417,  429,  437, 
442. 

Ford  : 

Lieutenant,  recommended  for 
promotion  in  the  navy,  66. 

Mr.,  262. 

Foreland.  North,  letter  dated  from 
off,  262. 

South,  398. 

Forret,  Lord  (as  “  the  late  ”),  repre¬ 
sentatives  of,  proceedings 
against,  280. 

Foster,  Mr.,  at  Con  tantinople.  144. 

Foulier,  Jacques,  intercepted  letter 
addressed  to,  377. 

Foxcroft,  George,  agent  for  the  East 
Lidia  Company,  complaint 
against,  20. 

Foyle  or  Derry,  Lough,  229. 

English  ships  in  or  off,  219,  220, 
228,  233. 

Frampton,  Mr.,  horse  of,  123. 
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France,  4,  7,  34,  36,  78,  155,  220, 
227,  280,  287,  316,  381,  398, 
410,  430,  442,  451,  456,  461- 
463,'  470,  483,  484-486,  490, 
495,  496,  504. 

alms  sent  from,  alluded  to,  133, 
138. 

ambassadors  to  and  from.  See 
Ambassadors. 

army  from,  expected  by  the 
Irish,  210,  213. 

as  “the  common  enemy,”  226. 
contraband  goods  carried  into, 
236. 

design  for  invading,  302,  306, 
308.  455. 

“  disaffected  party  ”  wish  to 
send  an  agent  into,  354. 
Englishman  said  to  be  in  the 
pay  of,  280. 

English  merchants  in.  See 
prisoners  in,  below. 

- ,  sailors  desert  for,  140. 

- ,  and  Scotch  forces  in,  37, 

41. 

feelings  of  the  Irish  towards, 
to  be  investigated,  277. 

“  fille  de.”  See  Savoy,  Duchess 

of. 

“force  of  money”  from,  41. 
former  dealings  of,  with  Venice, 
alluded  to,  134,  135. 
government  of,  contemporary 
with  that  of  Venice,  143. 
illicit  trade  between  Jersey 
and.  See  Jersey, 
intelligence  from,  alluded  to,  or 
expected,  201,  301,  323,  391, 
392. 

Marine  Treaty  with,  34. 
matter  of  commerce  with,  295, 
313,  314,  325,  443. 
Mediterranean  coast  of,  299. 
merchants  and  bankers  in,  hold¬ 
ing  Irish  money,  suggestion  in 
relation  to,  482. 

Minister  of,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  233. 

naval  stores  for,  411,  428,  492, 
493. 

playhouses  in,  113. 
ports  of,  482. 

Princes  of  the  Blood,  in,  36. 
prisoners  in,  or  from,  253-255, 
275,  382. 

- ,  suggested  exchange  of, 

431. 

prohibition  of  trade  with,  alluded 
to,  411,  419. 

Protestants  in,  452. 
residence  of  Sir  John  Finch  and 
Dr.  Baines  in,  alluded  to,  129. 


I  France — cont. 

Secretary  of  State  in.  See  Pom- 
ponne.  Marquis  de  ;  Louvois, 
Marquis  de. 

ships  bound  for,  269,  496. 

- ,  trading  into,  or  sailing 

“  that  way  ”  for,  to  be  seized, 
212  236. 

subjects  of,  253,  255. 
successful  defence  of,  alluded  to, 
286. 

threat  to  impeach  officers  in, 
345. 

trade  between  the  Island  of 
Guernsey  and,  order  pro¬ 
hibiting.  alluded  to,  224,  227. 

-  between  Sweden  and,  411, 

428,  448. 

travellers  into,  27,  195,  197,  284, 
341,  356. 

treasure  or  money  taken  or  sent 
into,  482,  497. 

“victories  of,”  451. 
war,  or  possible  war  of,  with 
England.  See  under  Louis 
XIV  below,  and  under  Eng¬ 
land. 

as  “Garret  Castle,”  361. 
project  of  peace  made  to,  alluded 
to,  39. 

and  English  trade  in  Turkey,  61. 
relations  between  Algiers  and. 

107,  120. 
and  Italy,  151. 

in  relation  to  Turkey.  See 
Turkey. 

and  the  House  of  Austria,  156. 
reported  surrender  of  Ireland 
to,  199,  200. 

neutrality  of  Denmark  desired 
by,  226,  237. 

whole  power  of,  English  fleet 
strong  enough  to  fight,  232. 
influence  of,  at  the  Polish  Court, 
258. 

Irish  and  French  leaders  or 
officers  gone,  or  thought  to  be 
going  to,  274,  450. 

- ,  detained,  278. 

unlikely  to  engage  the  united 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  278. 
rupture  between  Denmark  and, 
probable,  313. 

King  James  gone,  or  reported 
to  have  gone  to,  344,  346. 
quarrel  said  to  lie  between  Eng¬ 
land  and,  360. 

should  be  brought  to  desire 
peace  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Allies,  415. 

and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  attempt 
of  the  Pope  in  relation  to,  432. 
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France — cont. 

the  French  in  Ireland  reported 
to  have  sailed  for,  452. 
said  to  be  in  need  of  men  and 
horses,  452. 

-  to  have  abandoned  the 

Irish  people,  483,  484. 

France,  King  of  : 

picture  of,  set  up  in  a  church  in 
Constantinople,  133,  138. 
Henry  IV,  and  the  Jesuits,  147. 

■ - ,  title  given  to  the  States  of 

Holland  by,  151. 

[Louis  XIV,]  91,  126,  131,  138, 
145,  258,  290,  362,  440,  451, 
482,  483.  486. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 

360. 

- ,  - ,  delivered,  126. 

- ,  letter  to,  alluded  to,  233. 

- ,  action  of,  in  relation  to 

English  troops.  41. 

- ,  amours  of,  147. 

- ,  anger  of.  against  the  Pope, 

alluded  to,  150. 

- ,  assistance  sent  by,  to 

Hungary,  alluded  to,  145. 

- ,  assurances  sent  to,  by  the 

Marquis  d’Albeville,  486. 

- ,  and  the  burial  of  the 

Vicomte  de  Turenne,  131. 

- ,  commissions  said  to  be 

made  out  in  the  name  of, 
199. 

- ,  difference  settled  with, 

alluded  to,  130. 

- ,  documents  signed  by,  27, 

33. 

- ,  episode  between  the  Duke 

of  St.  Agnnn  and.  134. 

- ,  his  fleet.  See  French 

fleet. 

- ,  former  page  of.  See  La 

Torre. 

- ,  honours  conferred  by,  381 . 

- ,  hopes  to  visit  Venice,  153. 

- ,  his  indebtedness  to  the 

Swedes,  135. 

- ,  Irish  deserters  supposed  to 

join,  223. 

- ,  Ministers  of,  130,  153. 

- ,  orders  of,  220—221. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  78,  116. 

- ,  passes  from,  27,  33. 

- ,  pensions  English  gunners, 

140. 

- ,  picture  of,  151. 

- ,  greatness  of,  130,  131, 156. 

- ,  and  the  President  of 

Parliament,  150. 

- ,  as  protector  to  residents 

in  Messina,  135. 


France,  King  of  [Louis  XIV]— cont. 

- ,  protest  sent  on  behalf  of, 

187. 

- ,  reception  of  the  King  of 

Poland  by,  alluded  to,  139. 
- ,  recognition  by,  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  discovery,  12. 

- ,  in  relation  to  Ostend,  37. 

- ,  role  of,  as  universal  pro¬ 
tector  of  Christianity,  137, 
138. 

- ,  successes  of,  alluded  to, 

362. 

- ,  - ,  congratulations 

upon.  131. 

- - ■,  “  tapissery  ”  sent  by,  to 

Jerusalem,  alluded  to,  136. 

- — ■ — •,  title  formerly  given  to  the 
States  of  Holland  recalled  by, 
151. 

- ,  and  trade  in  the  Levant, 

148. 

- ,  brother  of.  See  Orleans, 

Duke  of. 

- ,  son  of.  See  Dauphin,  the, 

below. 

— - — •,  has  just  grounds  for  de¬ 
claring  war,  40,  41. 

— — ■,  unlikely  to  hold  out  for 
the  retention  of  Tournay,  41. 

- ,  demand  of  the  Grand 

Signor  to  be  sent  to,  125,  126. 

- ,  views  of,  in  relation  to  the 

government  of  Holland.  1 34. 

- ,  in  relation  to  Holland. 

See  Holland  and  the  Dutch. 

- ,  determination  of.  not  to 

part  with  Lorraine,  135. 

- ,  and  the  recall  of  the 

French  ambassador  in  Turkey, 
146. 

- ,  friendship  of,  with  Eng¬ 
land  cooled  by  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Mary,  155. 

- ,  will  not  concern  himself 

with  debts  of  his  ambassador, 
155. 

- ,  chances  of  his  being  put 

in  possession  of  Kinsale,  200. 

- ,  war  to  be  declared  against, 

by  England,  204. 

- ,  interests  of,  desire  of  the 

English  King  to  separate  the 
King  of  Denmark  from,  237. 
- ,  Declaration  being  pre¬ 
pared  by,  359. 

- ,  interview  of,  with  King 

James,  362. 

— — .,  further  aid  from,  for  the 
Jacobite  cause,  hoped  for  or 
despaired  of,  362,  474,  482, 
491. 
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France,  King  of  [Louis  XIV] — cont. 

- •,  hopes  to  stop  intercourse 

between  England  and  Ireland, 

362,  366. 

- ,  Jacobite  reports  concern¬ 
ing  intentions  or  orders  of, 

363,  365,  366,  368. 

- ,  invasion  of  England  by, 

intended,  398. 

- ,  said  to  intend  proposing 

a  peace,  456. 

- ,  burnt  in  effigy,  465. 

- ,  as  “  Mr.  Adams,”  349, 

358,  400. 

- ,  - ,  seems  unwilling  to 

“hazard”  further  for  King 
James,  369. 

— - — ,  as  “  Mr.  Browne,”  visits 
Queen  Mary  of  Modena  ( “  Mrs. 
Codington”),  361. 

- , - ,  assistance  sent  by,  to 

King  James  (“Mr.  Coding- 
ton”),  361. 

- ,  as  the  “  old  doctor,”  ill¬ 
ness  of,  400. 

Dauphin  (Dolphin)  of  [Louis, 
son  of  Louis  XIV],  139. 

- ,  proposed  marriage  of,  38. 

— - — •,  reported  as  commander 
for  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
284-285. 

- ,  journey  of,  286. 

- ,  death  of  his  “lady,”  ibid. 

- ,  opposed  by  the  Elector  of 

Brandenburg,  411,  432. 

- ,  recalled,  456. 

Francklin,  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Anne,  deed  signed  by,  190. 

Francks,  Sir  Vere,  K.B.,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Franconia,  455. 

Frankincense,  7. 

Franks  or  Francks  : 

in  Turkey,  powerlessness  of,  86. 
precedency  not  to  be  given  to, 
137. 

vengeance  vowed  against  all,  456. 

Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Branden-  1 
burg  [afterwards  King  of 
Prussia],  448,  455,  456. 
letters  to,  alluded  to,  221,  286 
302,  308. 

anny  or  troops  of,  385,  456,  468. 
document  sent  by,  and  reply  to, 
quoted,  419. 

English  envoy  to.  See  under 
Ambassadors. 

Grand  Chamberlain  of,  468. 
order  of,  alluded  to,  399. 
payments  requested  by,  or 
made  to,  377-378,  385,  454 
466,  467. 


Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg — cont. 

treaties  with,  alluded  to,  399, 
468. 

as  ultimate  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England,  286. 

march  of,  to  the  Rhine,  delays 
in,  302. 

said  to  be  joining  Count  Wal- 
deck,  380. 

opposed  by  the  French  Dauphin, 
411,  432. 

proposed  plans  and  movements 
of,  467,  468. 

brother  of.  See  Brandenburg, 
Prince  Philip  of. 

Freeman,  John,  certificate  signed  by, 
35. 

Freiburg  [Baden],  report  that  it  is 
to  be  besieged  by  the  Allies, 
380. 

French,  the,  122,  164,  227,  229,  240, 
251,  264,  280,  286,  294,  297, 
307,  350,  364,  393,  395,  398, 
430,  453. 

ammunition  and  stores  for,  said 
to  be  sent  from  Hamburg, 
448. 

animosities  of  the  Irish  against, 
217. 

aspirations  of,  to  be  supreme 
in  Turkey,  137. 

attempt  of,  to  waylay  the 
Generals  of  the  Allied  army, 
231. 

- ,  upon  English  shipping 

apprehended,  353. 

attitude  to  be  adopted  towards, 
order  concerning,  requested, 
203. 

in  Cairo,  141. 

on  the  coast  of  England,  382, 
384,  385. 

• — - — ■-  departure  from,  alluded 
to,  416. 

coast-  of  Ireland  threatened  bv, 
352. 

countries  all  in  amis  to  oppose, 
371. 

defeat  of  the  English  fleet  by,  off 
Beachy  Head,  325,  331,  334. 

- ,  alluded  to,  359,  360. 

designs,  possible,  or  rumoured 
designs  of,  202,  236,  241,  317, 
336,  347,  348,  350,  354,  360, 
391,  417,  446. 

engagement  of,  with  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Killigrew  reported  or 
alluded  to,  296,  307. 

feared  or  possible  invasion  of 
England  by,  313,  347,  354, 
381,  385,  392,  493. 
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I ranch,  the,  fear>>d  or  possible  inva- 
si  on  of  England  by — coni. 

- ,  expected  by  the  Jacobites, 

375,  391. 
imitation  of,  478. 
jurisdiction  of,  real  or  asserted, 
over  churches  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  133,  138,  139. 

“  masters  of  the  sea,”  347,  359, 
380,  382,  374. 

naval  engagement  with,  206. 

-  magazine  of,  493. 

preparations  for  handing  the 
Castle  of  Kinsale  over  to, 
199,  200. 

rejoicings  of,  alluded  to,  465. 
reported  to  be  sending  frigates 
into  the  Irish  Channel,  31 7, 
336,  347,  350,  359,  365,  386, 
388. 

- ,  and  more  ships  to  Ireland, 

442,  443,  453. 

said  to  be  desirous  of  peace,  438, 
454. 

in  Ireland,  206.  208,  277,  381, 
391,  408,  418,  419. 

- in  or  leaving  Limerick,  391, 

396,  397,  402,  410,  429  430, 
440,  483. 

- ,  “  languish  to  be  at  home,” 

416. 

- ,  “  and  their  lumber,”  ships 

thronged  with,  352. 

- ,  movements  or  reported 

movements  of,  209,  280,  285, 
396,  397,  410,  417,  418,  429- 
430,  452. 

- ,  prisoners  taken,  suggested 

exchange  of,  398. 

- ,  relations  between  the  Irish 

and,  210,  213,  228,  237,  416. 

- ,  said  to  be  put  into  all 

offices  of  trust,  210. 

- ,  troops  of,  337,  345,  363, 

428,  437. 

- ,  - ,  at  the  Boyne,  329- 

331,  402,  404. 

- ,  - ,  Duke  of  Schomberg 

killed  by,  329. 

- ,  - •,  paid  “  in  gold  and 

silver,”  345. 

- ,  departure  of,  may  be  de¬ 
layed,  437,  450. 

- ,  - ,  reported,  452. 

in  Turkey.  See  under  Turkey  ; 
Constantinople . 

and  the  Vaudois,  conflicting 
accounts  concerning,  295. 
success  of  the  Vaudois  against, 
442. 

villages  in  Flanders  burnt  by, 
231,  232. 


French,  the — cont. 

in  the  West  Indies,  384. 

- ,  Spanish  colonies  raided 

by,  186. 

wish  to  prolong  the  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Algiers, 
120. 

French  : 

army  or  forces,  199,  207,  223, 
398.  See  also  French  in  Ire¬ 
land  . 

Captain,  a,  information  from, 
391. 

commanders  or  officers,  345, 
379,  411. 

- ,  reported  killed,  209. 

- ,  in  Ireland,  “  at  their  wits’ 

end  to  depart,”  372. 
blood,  peace  of  Candia  said  to 
have  been  purchased  with, 
133. 

coast,  English  and  French  fleets 
supposed  to  be  off,  323. 
Colonel,  a,  information  brought 
by,  309. 

cornrnis  at  Bonn,  399. 

Court,  the,  381,  403. 

- ,  letter  sent  to,  401. 

debts,  1 55,  1 56. 
fleet  or  squadrons,  200,  202,  229, 
231,  269,  270,  272,  299,  318, 

323,  348,  363,  367,  372,  391, 

395,  404,  427,  432,  433,  436, 

441,  463,  483,  492,  498. 

- ,  James  II  brought  to  Ire¬ 
land,  by,  198. 

- ,  officers,  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  landed  by,  ibid. 

- ,  movements  of,  1 99- 

202,  205-207,  219,  221,  226- 
228,  232,  234-236,  238,  240, 
243.  244,  249,  256,  257,  264, 

272,  273,  275,  278,  282,  285, 

307,  308,  310,  315-317,  319- 

321,  323,  324,  326,  352,  355, 

356,  363,  372,  381,  382,  384, 

385,  390,  391,  396,  398-400, 

404,  405,  414,  415,  431,  435, 

441-444,  453,  475. 

- , - ,  uncertainty  relating 

to,  198,  212,  214,  220,  227, 
246,  394,  404,  405,  430,  436. 
See  also  French  in  Ireland. 

- ,  to  be  fought  wherever  met, 

204. 

- ,  sighted  off  Kinsale,  205, 

206,  307,  378,  385,  406. 

- ,  attack  made  by,  in  Bantry 

Bay,  206. 

- ,  strength,  or  reported 

strength  of,  219,  228,  299, 

308,  312,  315,  319,  322,  323. 
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French,  fleet  or  squadrons — cont. 

- ,  accounts  or  lists  of,  alluded 

to  or  enclosed,  227,  236,  307, 

398. 

- ,  engagement  with,  alluded 

to,  256. 

- ,  chances  or  advisability  of 

an  engagement  with,  286, 
310,  312,  319,  322. 

- ,  at,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Beachy  Head,  325,  331,  332, 
334,  335,  340,  341,  342,  347, 
349,  350,  353. 

- ,  letters  from,  intercepted, 

399. 

— — ■,  possibility  of  King  James 
joining,  344. 

- ,  sickness  in,  286,  395. 

- ,  enquiries  to  be  made  in 

relation  to,  492. 
friars.  See  under  Religious 

Orders. 

gentleman,  a  very  honest,  451 . 
goods,  British  ships  accused  of 
carrying,  276. 
influence  in  Turkey,  456. 
interest,  the,  promoters  of,  101. 
Jesuits,  in  Constantinople,  133. 
lady,  a,  kindness  shown  to, 
acknowledged,  190. 
language,  letters  and  other 
documents  written  or  partly 
written  in,  15,  27,  33,  34.  42, 
188,  213,  221  (2),  225,  229, 
230,  232,  235,  242,  248.  264. 
275,  280  (2),  290,  296,  319, 
332,  338,  348,  381,  392,  396, 
401-404,  419  (2).  432.  448, 
450,  451,  487,  491,  494  (2), 
497. 

- ,  documents  to  be  answered 

in,  or  translated  into,  132, 
292. 

letters,  alluded  to,  437. 
Lieutenants -General,  with  King 
James  in  Ireland,  307. 
losses  at  the  Boyne,  374. 

Major,  a,  417. 

Marines,  286. 

merchants,  as  “  Protestant 
refugees,”  warrants  issued 
against,  alluded  to,  497. 
merchants  at  Aleppo,  disputes 
of,  with  the  English,  60,  68. 

- ,  detained  in  England,  253- 

255,  256. 

money  (rate  of  exchange)  in 
Guernsey,  228. 

Navy,  Treasurer  of.  See  Begon. 
Papist,  a,  280. 

Paymasters  in  Ireland,  cash  of, 
lost,  417. 


French — cont. 

prisoners,  information  from, 
323. 

Protestant,  a,  377. 
privateers,  220,  257,  260,  264, 
269,  276,  441,  461. 

- ,  seamen  forced  aboard, 

461. 

refugees,  support  of,  455. 
renegado,  a,  156. 
report  of  the  losses  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  alluded  to,  442. 
seamen,  441,  456. 
ship  or  ships,  155,  187,  198,  199, 
200,  230,  235,  268,  269,  273, 
282,  283,  325-326,  391,  405, 
415,  446,  490,  493,  498,  499. 

- ,  the  Admiral,  206 

- ,  corvette  detained  by  the 

Duke  of  Berwick,  486  (2). 

- — - — ,  - ,  Captain  of.  See  La 

Fontaine. 

— — ,  pinnace,  refuses  to  dip  her 
colours,  78. 

— — ■,  pursued,  taken,  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  124,  126,  212,  220, 
226,  264,  387. 

- - ,  said  to  be  “  full  of  Eng¬ 
lish,”  140. 

- — — ■,  to  be  intercepted  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  1 94 — 1 95,  201,  492. 
— — .  travellers  in.  See  Berck- 
ley. 

- ,  wreck  of.  See  Ships, 

named  :  Bayonnaise. 
ships  thought  to  be,  253,  438. 
slave,  a,  pursuit  of,  89. 
trade  with  England  and  Turkey, 
91. 

wines.  See  Wines. 

Fuchs,  Monsieur,  467. 

Fuentes,  Marquis  de,  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  in  France,  visit  of, 
to  the  French  Queen,  147. 

Fuller,  William,  Jacobite,  289,  298, 
307,  309. 

a  witness  against  Crone,  298, 
324,  325. 


G 


Gabrye,  Samuel,  petition  from,  15. 
Gage,  Mr.,  arrest  of,  alluded  to,  389. 
Gaingain,  Monsieur,  411. 
Gainsborough  (Ganesbrow),  Lord. 
See  Noel. 
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Galata  [Constantinople],  fire  of, 
alluded  to,  146. 
parish  church  in,  148,  ICO. 
settlements  of  French  friars 
in.  137,  138. 

and  Pera,  factory  at.  See  Pera. 

Gale,  John,  letter  to,  228. 

Galliard,  Joshua,  information  sworn 
to  before,  440. 

Gallican  Church,  the,  143. 

Gallipoli  : 

[Turkey-in-Europe,]  105,  502. 
- ,  letter  dated  from  near,  115. 

Gallop,  Captain  George,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion,  66. 

Galmoy,  Lord.  See  Butler.  Pierce. 

Galwav  (Galloway,  Gallaway)  [co. 
Galway],  218,  309,  337,  345, 

352,  417,  418,  435.  436,  441, 

457,  472,  473,  475,  477.  479, 

481,  486,  490,  496. 

Bay  of,  435,  444,  477. 
letter  dated  at,  490. 

French  at,  off,  reported  gone  to, 
or  left,  396,  397,  414-418,  429- 
431,  435,  441-444,  452,  453. 
Irish  and  French  leaders  at, 
supposed  to  be  at,  or  coming 
to,  408.  416-419,  429. 

Sir  Cloudisley  Shovell  to  sail  to, 
442,  443.  450. 
being  fortified,  474. 
siege  and  surrender  of,  to  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  alluded  to,  216. 

“  Garret  Castle.”  See  France. 

Garter  King  at  Arms.  See  Walker, 
Sir  Edward. 

Garter,  Order  of  : 

Chapter  of,  account  of,  3. 
Knight  of,  Irish  leader  made, 
199. 

Knights  of,  installation  of,  3. 
insignia  of,  worn  by  the  King, 
330. 

Gascoigne,  gentleman  of,  160. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Bernard,  500.  501. 

Gasparini,  Bishop  Gasparo,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  in  Jerusalem  ar¬ 
ranged  by,  145,  146. 

Gastenaga.  See  Castanaga. 

Gaultier,  Monsieur,  instructions  or 
information  in  relation  to, 
requested,  298,  325. 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
England,  306. 

Gayton  Hall,  near  Hoy  lake  [Ches¬ 
hire],  residence  of  Mr.  Glegg, 
the  King  stays  at,  291,  292. 
Court  at,  letters  dated  from, 
290  (2),  292  (2),  293. 


Gee,  Orlando,  acknowledgment  by, 
59. 

death  of,  57. 

General  Councils,  proceedings  of, 
alluded  to,  161. 

General  Pardon,  Act  of,  [Charles  II,] 

2. 

[William  III,]  title  to,  to  be 
secured,  391. 

Geneva,  343,  357. 

Genoa,  31,  185,  186,  461,  502. 

residents  of,  in  Turkey.  See 
under  Ambassadors. 

Senate  of,  456. 

Genoese,  the,  134,  158. 

Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  post 
of,  value  of,  62,  63. 

Geography,  lectures  upon,  in  Venice, 
137,  138. 

Gerard,  Gerrard  : 

Charles,  Baron  Gerard  of  Bran¬ 
don  and  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
petition  presented  by,  106. 
— - — ,  as  member  of  Commission 
of  Enquiry,  353. 

- ,  letter  signed  by,  364. 

Sir  Francis,  16. 

Francis,  factor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  80. 

Sir  Gilbert,  examination  of, 
before  the  Privy  Council,  76, 
77. 

Mr.,  intercepted  letter  addressed 
to,  377. 

Gerr  [qy.  Gerrard],  Monsieur,  letters 
for,  alluded  to,  373,  374. 

German  language  (High  Dutch),  292. 
troops,  442. 
in  Ireland,  345. 

Germany,  allies  of  England  in,  247. 
horses  reported  to  be  supplied  to 
France  by,  452. 
travellers  in  or  to,  147,  295. 

“  Germany,  the  Spaw  in.”  See 
St.  Germain. 

Ghent  (Gaunt,  Gant),  Castle  of, 
French  prisoners  at,  448. 

- ,  - ,  suggested  exchange 

of,  431. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  463. 

Gibbs,  Marmaduke,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace, 
43. 

Gibraltar,  105. 

Bay  of,  282. 

fleet  or  ships  at,  or  for,  94,  105, 
106,  120,  282,  283. 

Governor  of,  105,  282. 

“  Hill  ”  of,  282,  283. 
paper  dated  at,  108. 

Straits  (Streights)  of,  106,  226, 
299,  318. 
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Gibraltar,  Straits  of — cont. 

- ,  ships  for,  or  passing 

through,  172,  175,  22  8,  242, 
244,  259. 

Gibson  : 

Colonel  John  [Lieut. -Governor 
of  Portsmouth],  letters  from, 
321,  460. 

- ,  letter  to,  alluded  to, 

353. 

John,  put  out  of  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  45. 

Gifford  : 

P.,  377. 

Sir  Thomas,  warrant  issued  for 
the  arrest  of,  294. 

William,  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  navy,  66. 

Gigha  (Geiga),  Island  of,  off  Cantire, 
Scotch  rebels  on,  skirmish 
with,  212,  213. 

Gillot,  Mr.,  450. 

Ginkel  (Ginckle,  Genlde),  Godard 
Van,  Dutch  General,  letter 
intercepted  by,  285. 
letters  received  or  forwarded  by, 
292,  309. 

regiment  of,  arrival  of,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  298. 
at  Limerick,  407. 

Gladwin,  Mrs.,  375. 

Glamorgan,  Justices  of  Peace  of, 
put  out  of  commission, 

43. 

Glasgow  (Glasgou),  460. 

Glegg  (Gleg),  William,  aft.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  King  William  visits, 

291. 

Gloucestershire,  Justices  of  Peace  of, 
put  out  of  commission, 

44. 

- ,  alluded  to,  46. 

Gliickstadt  (Glucksted)  [Holstein], 
419. 

victuallers  of,  493. 

Glyde,  [William,]  warrant  issued 
for  the  arrest  of,  294. 
Godaiming  [Surrey],  256. 

Godbury,  almanac  maker,  taken 
into  custody,  294. 

Godfrey  : 

Colonel  Charles,  regiment  of, 
Lieutenant -Colonel  of.  See 
Aylmer. 

Sir  Edmund  Berry  (Bury), 
brothors  of,  reported  views 
and  proceedings  of,  190- 
193. 

- ■  rumour  of  his  marriage, 

1 92 , 

- ,  death  of,  book  relating  to, 

190-193. 


'  Godolphin  : 

Sidney,  afterwards  1st  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  53. 

— — ■, - ,  document  signed  by, 

54. 

- ,  sent  to  negotiate  in 

Flanders,  39. 

- ,  rumour  that  he  is  to  be 

!  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 

78. 

- ,  as  one  of  the  Lords  sent 

by  James  II  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  193. 

Goedens,  Baron,  communication 
from,  to  the  Duke  of  Hanover, 
alluded  to,  287. 

demands  the  dismissal  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bidal,  290. 

Golden  Bridge  (Golding  Bridg)  [co. 
Tipperary],  387,  389. 
camp  at,  letters  dated  from, 
390,  396,  397. 

- - ,  - ,  alluded  to,  406. 

!  Goodricke,  Sir  Henry,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Ordnance,  331,  332. 
as  member  of  Commission  of 
Enquiry,  353. 
letter  signed  by,  364. 
instructions  sent  by,  alluded  to, 
424. 

Goodwin,  Father,  story  said  to  be 
confirmed  by,  195. 

Gore,  Robert,  address  to  the  King 
signed  by,  333. 

Gorge,  Dr.  Robert,  letters  from, 
218,  220. 

Considerations  of,  216. 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  253. 
member  of  Commission  of  En¬ 
quiry  in  Dublin,  357. 
Gorhambury  [Herts],  177,  178. 

Go rmanston  (Gormiston),  Viscount. 
See  Preston. 

Gorton  [Lancashire],  chapel  at,  211. 
Gortz,  Baron,  468. 

I  Gosberton  [co.  Lincoln],  501. 
bailiff  at.  See  Lacy. 

Gosport  [Hants],  defences  of, 
strengthened,  386. 

Gothenburg  (Gottenburg,  Gottens- 
berg)  [Sweden],  378,  492, 

493. 

Gouin,  James,  Sieur  de  Beaucliesne, 
Captain  of  the  Virqin  of  Grace. 
276. 

Gouvon,  Count  de,  302,  420. 
Government,  the,  seeming  designs 
against,  467. 

Gowran  (Goran) : 

Earl  of.  See  Butler,  John. 
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Gov,  ran — cont. 

Anne,  Dowager  Countess  of,  to 
marry  the  Earl  of  Longford, 
37. 

Grace,  Colonel  [Richard],  Governor 
of  Athlone,  352. 

Grady,  Councillor,  478. 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  See  Fitzroy, 
Henry. 

Graham  : 

John,  of  Claverhouse,  1st  Vis¬ 
count  Dundee,  death  of,  re¬ 
ported,  233. 

Richard,  Viscount  Preston,  let¬ 
ter  to,  alluded  to,  289. 

• - ,  relation  of,  316. 

Graham  or  Grahme  : 

Fargus,  [brother  of  Lord  Pres¬ 
ton],  pass  issued  for,  246. 

— — -,  servant  of.  See  Brignell. 
James,  letters  from,  432,  433  (2). 

- ,  warrant  for  the  arrest  of, 

310. 

— - — •,  will  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  King  William,  360. 
— - — •,  information  given  by,  391, 
392. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  360. 

Gramonville,  Monsieur  de,  letter  to, 
alluded  to,  135. 

Grand  Jury  or  Juries,  findings  of, 
78. 

petition  drawn  up  by,  alluded 
to,  103. 

Grand  Signor.  See  Turkey,  Sultan 
of. 

Grange  [co.  Sligo],  summoned  to 
surrender,  380. 

Castle  at,  blown  up  by  the 
Irish,  ibid. 

Grant,  Lord,  in  Parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land,  280. 

Grantham  [co.  Lincoln],  501. 

Granville  [France],  privateers  of, 
461. 

Granville  or  Grenville,  George,  Baron 
Lansdowne,  letter  to,  400. 

- ,  alluded  to,  353,  382. 

John,  Earl  of  Bath,  Justices 
of  Peace  put  out  by,  43. 

Gravesend,  350,  438,  495,  501. 

Gray,  Dr.  [Robert],  fictitious  name 
given  by,  224. 

Great  Seal,  the,  Commissioners  of, 
expected  in  Ireland,  299. 

- ,  arrival  of,  309,  320. 

document  endorsed  as  for,  27. 
letters  patent  granted  under, 
alluded  to,  266. 
licenses  under,  alluded  to,  2. 
Lord  Keeper  of.  See  Lord 
Keeper. 


Great  Seal,  the — cont. 

patent  stopped  at,  54. 
request  that  no  new  charter 
(for  Nottingham)  may  pass, 
170. 

to  be  affixed  to  ratification  of 
Marine  Treaty  with  France, 
34. 

- to  the  pardon  for  the  Earl 

of  Danby,  46. 

Greek,  a  reverend  old,  1 59. 

a  repentant  renegade,  martyr¬ 
dom  of,  86. 

Greek  Church,  the,  148,  159,  160. 

- ,  Bishops  of,  ignorance  of, 

160. 

- ,  design  for  establishing,  in 

London,  65,  148,  149. 

- ,  division  between  the 

Latin  Church  and.  See  Rome, 
Church  of. 

- •,  Liturgies  of,  149. 

- ■,  Metropolites  of,  160. 

- ,  Patriarchs  of,  ibid. 

- -,  Patriarchsliip  of,  sale  of, 

alluded  to,  160. 

- •,  Synod  of,  deputation  sent 

by,  proposals  of,  148—150. 
coins,  inscriptions,  marbles  &c., 
collection  of,  recommended, 
503. 

dress,  86. 

druggerman  to  the  Emperor, 
132. 

Empire,  the,  subjugation  of,  by 
the  Turks,  alluded  to,  160. 
language,  149. 

manuscripts,  ancient,  possibility 
of  finding,  503. 

Greeks,  Patriarch  afraid  of  Iris  own, 
146. 

Green.  Maurice,  factor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  80,  152,  157. 

Greenock  [Scotland],  letter  dated 
from,  209. 

Green vil,  Captain,  207. 

Greenway,  — ,  a  barber,  arrest  of, 
197. 

Greenwich.  501. 

Gregoire,  Pierre,  soldier,  496. 

Gregory  : 

Edward,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  at 
Chatham,  letters  from,  65, 
271. 

Mr.,  put  out  of  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  46. 

Serjeant  [afterwards  Sir]  Wil¬ 
liam,  Speaker,  47,  49. 

- ,  indiscreet  behaviour  of, 

36,  38. 

_ ( to  be  a  Baron  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  47. 
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Gregory — cont. 

Lieutenant  William,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 

Grey  : 

Lady,  message  from,  25. 

or  Gray,  Mr.,  letters  forwarded 
by,  339,  343,  372. 

Griffin  (Griffith),  lid  ward,  3rd  Lord 
Griffin  of  Braybrooke,  341. 

letter  from,  241. 

Griffith,  old  Mrs.,  death  of,  alluded 
to,  401. 

Grilli,  the,  family  of,  134. 

Grillo,  Signor,  druggerman  to  the 
Venetian  Bailo,  news  im¬ 
parted  by,  134. 

Grimani,  Abbate,  degradation  of,  j 
alluded  to,  456. 

Grimston  : 

Lady  Anne  [sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Thanet],  225. 

Sir  Harbottle,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  15. 

Grin,  Mademoiselle  de,  letter  to,  278. 

Groben,  Colonel,  regiment  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick.  423. 

Groyn,  Marmaduke,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Groyne,  the.  See  Corunna. 

Grymes,  — ,  accompanies  King 
James,  344. 

Guademar,  Sieur  de,  letter  to.  220. 

Guard,  the,  Yeomen  of.  159. 

Guernsey  (Gernsey,  Garensea),  Is¬ 
land  of,  468. 

Bailiff  and  Jurats  of,  letter  from, 
224. 

letter  dated  from,  ibid. 

Lieutenant  -  Bailiff  of.  See 
Andros. 

men,  ships  and  ammunition  for, 

40,  263,  441. 

States  or  Estates  of,  deputies 
sent  by,  to  England.  See 
Le  Marchant  ;  Roland. 

- ,  grievances  of,  redress  of, 

solicited,  224,  225,  227,  228. 

- ,  letters  patent  and  former 

charters  of,  alluded  to,  225 
227. 

- ,  order  of  the  English  King 

communicated  to,  224. 

Vice-Dean  of.  See  Bonamy. 

Guildford  [Surrey],  letter  dated  at, 
340. 

Guilleragues,  Monsieur  de,  French 
ambassador  to  Turkey,  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  of  the  “  Cabi¬ 
net  du  roy  ”  in  France,  60,  61. 

a  friend  of  Monsieur  de  Barillon, 

61,  126. 


Guilleragues,  Monsieur  de — cont. 
predecessor  of.  See  La  Haye. 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Monsieur 
Colbert,  60. 

views  of,  concerning  Monsieur 
Dentan,  155. 
wife  of,  154,  155. 

- ,  brother  of.  See  Pontac. 

daughter  of,  61,  154. 
secretary  of,  155. 
arrival  and  reception  of,  64,  67, 
154. 

expected  audience  of,  62. 
refusal  to  his  demands  in  Tur¬ 
key,  67,  79. 

and  the  English  ambassador,  68, 
74,  88,  155,  163. 
refuses  to  visit  the  Dutch  resi¬ 
dent,  81. 

complaints  of.  in  relation  to  the 
outrage  in  Cyprus,  89. 
courage  and  resolution  of,  125, 
126. 

debts  of  the  late  ambassador 
paid  by,  156. 

asks  a  private  audienoe  of  the 
Vizier,  156. 

Guinea,  coast  of.  186. 

Guldenstolp,  Monsieur,  291,  415. 
wife  of,  request  made  by,  447. 

Gunfleet,  the  [off  coast  of  Essex].  315, 
318,  321,  331,  395,  398. 

Gunter.  John,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  43. 

Guy,  Henry,  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Treason'  Commissioners. 
grant  to,  to  be  drawn  up,  445. 

Gwynn,  John,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  43. 

Gwyntie  (Gwdn),  Mr.  Row' land  of 
Carmarthen,  petition  received 
from,  200. 

(Gw'yn).  Sir  R[owland],  “inform¬ 
ation  ”  received  from,  440. 


H 


H.D.,  letter  from,  366. 

H.J.,  friend  of  Sir  R.  Southwell, 
at  Rotterdam,  letter  from, 
285. 

- ,  alluded  to,  301. 

Hackett,  Mr.,  189. 
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Haddock,  Sir  Richard,  Commissioner 
of  the  Navy  and  Victualling, 
afterwards  Commissioner  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  241,  259, 
312,  433. 

letters  from,  259,  260,  319,  324, 
332,  340. 
letter  to,  259. 

- ,  mentioned,  320. 

letter  signed  by,  257. 

(as  Admiral),  letters  signed  by, 
449,  466. 

document  sent  by,  enclosed,  458. 
instructions  to,  from  the  Queen, 
430. 

prejudice  against,  382. 
statement  sworn  before,  333. 
proposed  as,  and  appointed  a 
Commissioner  for  command 
of  the  fleet,  378,  382,  394, 
398-400. 

suggested  as  Admiral  for  the 
Red,  383. 

Hadge  Ally,  a  Danish  renegado,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Great  Genoues, 
wounded,  124. 

Hague,  the,  (La  Haye)  [Holland], 
151,  428. 

Archives  of  the  States  General 
at,  ratifications  of  treaty  kept 
in,  175. 

business  to  be  transacted  at, 
305,  314,  411,  443. 

Congress  at,  alluded  to,  288, 

9Q1  90S 

letters  dated  at,  42,  264,  410, 
421. 

Ministers  from  Sweden  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  at.  See  Am¬ 
bassadors. 

treaty  concluded  at,  alluded  to, 
496. 

Hale  : 

John,  put  out  of  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  43. 

Sir  Matthew,  resignation  of.  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  28. 

- ,  trial  ordered  by  (as  Lord 

Chief  Justice,  1675),  alluded 
to,  92. 

Hales,  Edward  (afterwards  Sir 
Edward),  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty,  56. 
request  made  by,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Brisbane,  187. 

Halford,  H.,  petition  signed  by,  166. 

Halifax,  Viscount  or  Marquis  of. 
See  Savile,  George. 

Hall,  Jack,  360,  367,  377. 

Halle  [Westphalia],  documents  dated 
at,  419,  448. 


Hamburg  (Hamborough),  223,  242. 
merchants  of,  supposed  to  be 
sending  ammunition  to  the 
French,  448. 
renegadoes  from,  124. 

Senate  of,  381. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 

298. 

- ,  and  the  French  resident, 

287,  290,  291. 

- ,  requests  of.  See  ships, 

beloiv. 

ships  of,  257,  295,  300,  381, 
399. 

- ,  requests  of  the  Senate  in 

relation  to,  287. 

- ,  — - — ,  alluded  to,  290. 

- ,  going  to,  263. 

Hamilton  : 

Duke  of.  See  Douglas,  William. 
Anthony,  left  in  command  at 
Limerick,  450. 

Lieutenant-General  Richard, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Boyne, 
328,  330,  374. 

Hamiltons,  the,  473. 

Hamoaze,  the.  See  Plymouth. 

Hampden  (Hamden)  : 

Richard  [M.P.].  106,  251. 
Richard,  factor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  80,  152,  153,  157, 

158: 

Hampshire,  Receiver- General  of, 

323. 

justices  of  the  Peace  in,  put  out 
of  Commission,  45. 

Hampton  Court,  499. 

deputies  from  Holland  at,  200. 
King  at,  or  going  to,  173,  226, 
247,  255,  256,  257. 
letters  &c.  dated  at,  204  (2), 
205.  213,  229,  232  (2),  236, 
237  (2).  238,  242,  246,  248. 
249,  257,  498. 
summons  to,  232. 
waterworks  at,  266. 

Hanmer,  Sir  John,  regiment  of,  at 
the  Boyne,  329. 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  423. 

Hanover,  treaty  with,  alluded  to, 
468. 

troops  of,  ibid. 

Hanover  : 

[Ernest  Augustus,]  Duke  of, 
will  use  “  his  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,”  287. 

- ,  and  the  toll  on  the  Elbe, 

447. 

- ,  arrangements  between 

the  Duke  of  Zell  and,  “  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  adjusted,”  455. 
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Hanover,  Duke  of — cont. 

- ,  [Christian,]  fifth  son  of, 

288. 

- ,  daughter  of  [Sophie  Char¬ 
lotte],  See  Brandenbourg, 
Electress  of. 

[George  Louis,]  Prince  of,  eldest 
son  of  the  above,  goes  to 
Flanders,  288. 

[Sophie,]  Duchess  of,  her  claim 
to  the  English  succession, 
alluded  to,  258. 

Harblett,  Mrs.,  367. 

Harbord,  William,  letter  from, 
350. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  251, 
252,  398. 

report  that  he  is  to  be  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  99. 

to  go  to  Holland  as  envoy  to 
the  States  General,  339,  343. 

returns  to  England,  415. 

Harington,  Mr.  See  William  III. 

Harper,  Thomas,  potmaker,  petition 
of,  5. 

Harrington,  Mr.,  convicted  of  “  per¬ 
nicious  words,”  37. 

Harris  : 

Cranmer,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Mr.  [ qy .  secretary  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor],  54,  55. 

- ,  affixes  the  Great  Seal  to 

the  pardon  for  the  Earl  of 
Danby,  50. 

(Harrys),  Edward,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Jersey,  letters 
from,  460,  467. 

— - — •,  letters  to,  421,  495. 

- -,  orders  of,  to  be  obeyed, 

496. 

Hartcliffe,  [John,]  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  degree 
for,  250. 

Hartstonge,  Sir  Standish,  recom¬ 
mended  for  post  of  Chief 
Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Ire¬ 
land,  470. 

Harvey  : 

”  Cousin,”  at  the  Academy  at 
Paris,  11. 

Sir  Daniel,  504. 

Sir  Eliab,  38. 

- loiters  to,  alluded  to,  65, 

116. 

— — ,  duplicates  of  the  will  of 
Sir  Thomas  Baines  in  the 
charge  of,  118. 

— as  possible  successor  to 
Sir  John  Finch  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  71. 

“  Harvy  House.”  See  Scotland. 


Harwich  (Harwitch),  183,  439. 
Mayor  of,  letter  to,  492. 
Harwich  coach,  the,  462. 

Hassan  Baba  (Boba),  Governor  of 
Algier,  bribes  reported  to 
have  been  offered  to,  120. 
nephew  of,  under-captain  on  the 
Great  Genoues,  death  of, 
124. 

Hastings,  334,  335,  339,  341. 
document  received  from,  283. 
Mayor  of.  See  Phipps. 

Hatcher : 

Lady  Elizabeth,  information 
relating  to,  341. 

- ,  letters  from,  374,  375. 

- ,  servant  of.  See  Love. 

John,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

“Mr.,”  341. 
arms,  the,  375. 

Hatfield  [Herts],  81. 

Hatton  : 

Christopher,  Baron,  and  after¬ 
wards  1st  Viscount  Hatton, 
Governor  of  Guernsey,  letters 
from,  25,  227. 

- ,  petition  signed  by,  166. 

Frances,  Lady,  wife  of  the 
above,  25. 

Havre  de  Grace  (Newhaven),  373, 
374,  382,  395. 

French  fleet  at,  381. 
letters  dated  at,  469,  490. 

Haye,  M.  de  la.  See  La  Haye. 

Hayes,  one,  letter  carried  by,  316. 

Hayter,  Thomas,  letters  from,  56  (2), 

66,  86. 

commission  granted  to,  alluded 
to,  86. 

Hearthmoney,  money  not  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  upon,  101. 

Hebrew  characters,  503. 

Hebrews,  the.  See  Israelites. 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  summons  to, 
469. 

Heinsius,  Antoine,  Pensionary  of 
Holland,  325,  432. 
letter  from,  410. 
matters  to  be  communicated  to, 
431,  443. 

Hendrix,  William,  letter  from,  462. 

- ,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

letter  to  be  addressed  to,  465. 

Hene  (Hean),  Henry,  late  Chief 
Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Ire¬ 
land,  “  very  didl  and  ig¬ 
norant,”  470. 

Henley  : 

Mr.,  422. 

Sir  Robert,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 
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Henley — cont. 

Robert,  merchant  of  Bristol, 
directions  to  be  sent  to, 
201. 

- ,  letters  from,  213,  443, 

458. 

- ,  - to,  202,  203,  208. 

Hennessy,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Waterford,  nego¬ 
tiations  between  English 
officers  and,  379. 
killed,  471,  476. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen  | 
Mother,  jointure  of,  alluded  | 
to,  5,  6. 
trustees  of,  5. 

Henry  : 

Prince,  455. 

Captain  William,  master  of  the 
Crowned  Dolphin,  35. 

Heraklia  (Heraclia),  Island  of, 
[Greece,]  Archbishop  of,  as 
President  of  a  deputation  to 
the  English  ambassador  in 
Turkey,  148. 

Herbert  : 

Arthur,  afterwards  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington  and  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet.  202,  207,  227,  232,  237, 
244  (2),  245,  257,  322,  332. 

— — •,  letters  from.  105,  196-198. 
200.  202,  203,  205,  214,  215, 
219,  220  (2),  234,  235,  238, 
242.  247,  248,  258,  259,  283. 
288,  293,  296,  307,  315,  323, 
325. 

- ,  — - — •,  alluded  to,  109,  170, 

200.  201  (2),  204,  205,  207, 
208,  232,  236.  248,  293,  312. 
321,  335. 

- ,  - ,  scarcity  of  240,  251. 

— - — ■,  letter  from,  copy  of,  sent 
to  the  King,  318. 

- ,  letters  to,  198,  201—204, 

208,  215,  222,  227,  228,  236- 
238,  246,  249,  252,  257,  258, 
259,  284,  293,  296,  303,  318, 
319,  321.  322,  326,  335, 

350. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  228,  230, 

318,  331. 

— — letter  and  orders  to  be 
delivered  to,  335. 

— — -,  advice  asked  from,  238. 

- ,  criticism  or  censure  of, 

269-270,  334-336,  339,  340, 
353. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  342,  343. 

355. 

- ,  document  prepared  for,  by 

the  Dutch  Admiral,  men¬ 
tioned,  325. 


Herbert,  Arthur,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Torrington — cont. 

- ,  fleet  under,  movements  or 

proposed  movements  of,  196— 

203,  205-207,  215,  220,  283, 
293,  307,  308. 

- ■,  — - — ■,  alluded  to,  208. 

— — -,  — - — •,  advisability  of 

having  troops  on  board,  197. 

199,  201,  239. 

— • — -,  — — ,  more  flag-officers 
requested  for,  202. 

- •,  - •,  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of,  202,  204,  206,  207. 

- former  Lieutenant  to.  See 

Poole. 

- -,  ill-health  of,  120,  254, 

346-347. 

- ,  lists  or  project  made  out 

by,  alluded  to,  243,  244,  254. 
— - — •,  message  to,  from  the  King, 
293. 

- ,  “  misfortunes  ”  of,  alluded 

to,  379. 

— - — ■,  naval  officer  falls  under 
the  displeasure  of,  126,  127. 
— - — -,  his  opinion  of  Captain 
Botham,  110,  111. 

— — •,  orders  of,  185. 

— ,  — — ,  alluded  to,  107,  207. 

- , . — - — -,  to  be  obeyed,  238. 

— - — -,  -  expected  or  re¬ 

quested  by,  203,  206. 

— - — •, - to  be  given  by,  203, 

236,  250. 

— - — orders  or  instructions  to, 
172,  194-195,  197,  201,  204, 
212,  236,  246,  318,  321,  335. 
— , - ,  alluded  to,  109,  175, 

200,  203,  212,  248,  297,  307, 
317,  319,  322,  331,  332,  336. 

- ,  - ,  proposals  upon, 

made  by,  212. 

- ,  partiality  towards,  174, 

175. 

- -,  powers  given  to,  alluded 

to,  293,  294. 

- ,  reinforcements  desired 

by,  or  to  be  sent  to,  200-202, 

204. 

- ,  reported  character  of,  103, 

104,  107,  110. 

— - — -,  reputed  enemy  of.  See 
Finch,  Daniel. 

- — — ,  ship  of,  Jacobite  reports 
having  been  on  board,  333. 
— - — -,  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  to 
join,  299. 

- ,  “  time  of.”  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  alluded  to,  190. 

- ,  warning  of,  in  relation  to 

the  fleet,  alluded  to,  244. 
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Herbert,  Arthur,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Torrington — coni. 

- ,  in  command  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  04,  105—106,  109, 
120,  172,  175,  185. 

- ,  in  relation  to  the  transport 

of  money  for  Tangier,  105— 
107. 

- ,  and  the  Governor  of 

Tangier.  See  Sackville, 
Colonel  E. 

- ,  and  Captain  Booth.  110, 

190. 

- ,  Captain  of  the  Newcastle 

and,  117. 

- ,  in  relation  to  Algier, 

124. 

— - — •,  peace  negotiated  by,  with 
Algier,  articles  of  discussed, 

170-175. 

- ,  choice  of  commands  offered 

to,  201,  207. 

- ,  as  member  of  conferences 

held  with  the  Dutch  deputies, 
208. 

- ,  present  at  Council  of  War, 

239. 

- ,  fears  that  he  is  out  of 

favour  with  the  King,  241. 

— - — ,  and  preparations  for  the 
attempt  on  Kinsale,  254,  255. 
— - — ■,  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Fleet,  256,  257,  313, 
315,  316,  322,  331. 

— - — Council  of  War  called  by, 
315,  342. 

— - — -,  ordered,  by  the  Queen  to 
give  battle  to  the  French,  31 8. 

- ,  warrant  for  his  arrest 

mentioned,  322. 

- ,  to  be  sent  to  London  in 

custody  if  necessary,  322,  331. 
335. 

- ,  and  the  battle  of  Beachy 

Head,  325,  331  ;  and,  see 

criticism  of,  above. 

- ,  mission  of  Earls  of  Devon- 

sliire  and  Pembroke  to,  342. 
- ,  intends  resigning  his  com¬ 
mission,  342-343. 

- -,  committed  to  the  Tower, 

353. 

■,  Captain  Roolce  says  he 
was  obliged  to  follow,  383. 

— .  dislike  of,  lor  Vice-Admiral 
Davies,  ibid. 

,  another  warrant  for  the 
commitment  of,  ordered,  385. 

- •.  to  be  tried  by  Court 

Martial,  385,  405. 

“  7>  attempts  to  influence 

friends  in  the  fleet,  393  4, 


Herbert,  Arthur,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Torrington — cont. 

■ — - — -,  conduct  of,  methods  of 
prosecution  for,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  378. 

- ,  commission  for  Court 

Martial  upon,  to  be  issued, 
405. 

- ,  trial  of,  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  410,  469. 

- ,  - ,  adjournment  of, 

493,  494. 

- ,  is  acquitted,  495. 

Colonel,  regiment  of,  volunteer 
in,  490. 

Edward,  3rd  Baron  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Justices  of  Peace 
put  out  by,  44. 

Sir  Edward,  titular  Earl  of 
Portland,  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  356. 

- ,  reported  as  about  to 

marry  the  Lady  Walgrave, 
488. 

- ,  late  servant  of.  See 

Howard. 

Edward,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  43. 

James,  case  between  fishermen 
and,  1. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  letter  delivered  to. 
221. 

Mr.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Monmouthshire,  articles  ex¬ 
hibited  against  and  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  77. 

Philip,  7tli  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

committed  to  the  Tower,  37. 
Thomas,  8th  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
224.  297.  331,  341,  378,  382, 
399,  460. 

- - .  letters  from,  340.  342. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  221. 

- ,  letters  to,  221,  223.  342. 

- ,  appointment  suggested 

for,  303. 

- — - — ,  his  “  audience  of  conge,” 
alluded  to,  251. 

- ,  instructions  to,  335. 

- ,  regiment  of,  288,  296.  321. 

- ,  and  Lord  Sunderland. 

221. 

■ - ,  mission  of,  to  the  Earl  of 

Torrington,  342. 

- ,  as  member  of  Commission 

of  Enquiry,  353. 

- »  - ,  letter  signed  by, 

364. 

William,  Marquis  of  Powis,  356, 
368,  373. 

- - ,  affairs  of,  214. 
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Herbert,  William,  Marquis  of  Powis 
— cont. 

- ,  movements  of,  after  battle 

of  the  Boyne,  337,  344. 

- ,  servant  of.  See  Parry. 

- .  as  “  Mr.  Linsey,”  358, 

369. 

Herefordshire,  parliamentary  writ 
for,  55. 

Herne,  Clement,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Hertford,  Justices  of  Peace  of,  put 
out  of  commission,  44. 

Hervart,  Monsieur  d\  request  of, 
for  instructions,  alluded  to, 
343,  357. 

Hesilrige  or  Haselrig  : 

Sir  Arthur,  alluded  to,  59. 

Robert,  letter  from,  258. 

- ,  father  of,  letter  from, 

alluded  to,  258. 

Hesse,  Landgrave  of,  troops  of,  468. 

Heusler,  General,  taken  prisoner, 
456. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  262. 

Heywood,  Mr.,  to  be  detained,  496. 

Hicks.  Harry,  son  of  Sir  William, 
262. 

Hiett : 

Robert,  factor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  80,  157. 

- ,  house  of,  Sir  John  Finch 

taken  to,  163. 

William,  factor  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  71. 

High  Dutch.  See  German  language. 

Highlanders.  See  under  Scotland. 

Hill : 

Captain,  report  that  he  is  to  be 
made  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy,  270. 

Colonel,  Governor  of  Inver- 
lochy,  agreement  made  with, 
concerning  the  Farl  of  Sea- 
fortli,  466. 

Dr.,  said  [mistakenly]  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
37. 

Hillsborough  [co.  Down],  artillery 
sent  to,  298. 

King  marching  to,  and  from, 
301,  307. 

Hilton,  Joseph.  See  Brent,  Da. 

Hinde,  Frank,  358. 

Hobart,  Sir  John.  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Norfolk,  put  out  of 
commission,  42,  45. 

letter  of  recommendation  from, 
alluded  to,  66. 

Hobbs,  Captain  William,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66, 


Hoclier  (Ogher),  Imperial  Chancel¬ 
lor,  139.  140. 

Hocly,  Mr.,  262. 

Hocquincourt,  Marquis  de,  French 
Colonel,  killed  at  the  Boyne, 
374. 

Hodskin,  Thomas,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Hoeffman,  Signor,  “  Segretario  di 
Guerra ,”  late  intemuncio 
from  the  Emperor  to  Turkey, 
death  of,  alluded  to,  64. 

Hofman,  Monsieur,  documents  re¬ 
ceived  from,  alluded  to,  419, 
420. 

Hogue  la,  [Normandy],  letter  sent 
from,  203. 

Holdsworth,  Jude,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  letter 
signed  by,  1  80. 

Holford,  Mr.,  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  death  of,  253. 

Holland,  41,  209,  232,  280,  284,  288, 
336,  341,  343.  350.  357,  359, 
362,  378,  398,  406,  415,  437, 
440,  462,  478,  486,  492,  494, 
497,  499. 

ambassadors  &c.  to  or  from. 

See  Ambassadors, 
bills  to  be  drawn  from,  294. 
British  forces  in,  Commander -iu - 
Chief  of.  See  Butler,  Earl 
of  Ossory. 

capitulations  between  Turkey 
and.  See  Turkey, 
dykes  in.  rumoured  design  upon, 
295,  301. 

Government  of,  134,  140. 
letters  from  or  sent  to,  alluded 
to,  296,  355,  451. 

Pensionary  of.  See  Heinsius. 
proposed  visit  of  King  William 
to,  467. 

reports  from,  differ  from  those 
from  England,  381. 
ships  or  fleet  of.  See  Dutch 
ships. 

States  of,  36,  J86. 

— — -,  reception  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange  by,  36. 

- ■,  application  made  to,  by 

the  Prince  of  Orange  for  per¬ 
mission  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  alluded 
to,  144. 

towns  of.  Catholics  in,  treaties 
signed  with,  alluded  to,  485. 
trade  of,  140,  236,  314. 

- ,  in  Turkey,  87. 

wealth  of,  endangered.  348. 
alliance  between  England  and. 
See  under  Charles  II. 
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Holland — coni. 

negotiations  between  France 
and,  36,  39,  41. 

dependence  of,  on  England, 
desired,  89. 

treaty  of,  with  England  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fleet.  See  Dutch 
deputies. 

advisability  of  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  England,  Sweden  and, 
415. 

alarm  in,  concerning  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Sweden,  447. 

French  King  hopes  for  assist¬ 
ance  from,  456. 

Gazette.  See  Newspapers. 

Holland  post,  letter  sent  by,  268. 

Holland,  Sir  John,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Norfolk,  to  be  put 
or  put  out  of  commission,  42. 
45. 

Holies,  Gilbert,  3rd  Earl  of  Clare,  174. 

Holman,  William,  letters  from,  468, 
492. 

Holmden,  John,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Holmes,  Sir  Robert,  letters  from, 
323,  332. 

- ,  alluded  to,  317,  334,  340, 

342. 

Holstein,  Danes  camping  in,  288. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  letter  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  308. 

rentmaster  to,  454. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
253,  256,  385. 

letter  to,  469. 

Holt  [or  Alice  Holt]  Forest,  Great 
Lodge  in,  250. 

Holyhead  [Anglesea],  445. 

Holy  Land  (Terra  Sancta),  the,  loss  of, 
by  the  Christians,  alluded  to, 
137. 

Calvary,  Mount,  149. 

Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  letter 
dated  from,  460. 

Homrigh,  Bartholomew  van.  Com¬ 
missary  of  the  Stores  in  Ire¬ 
land,  appointment  of,  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
356,  389,  444. 

appointed  manager  of  transport, 
452. 

complaints  against,  453. 

Hony,  John,  gunner,  recommended, 
60. 

Hook,  [Nathaniel]  prisoner,  350. 

Hope,  the.  See  Tilbury  Hope. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  London¬ 
derry,  propositions  made  by, 
in  relation  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Cashel,  268. 


Hopkins,  Ezekiel — -coni. 
death  of,  304. 

Hopp,  Hop,  Monsieur,  envoy  from 
Holland,  410,  411,  443. 
letter  to,  494. 

to  go  with  the  King  to  Ireland, 
286. 

and  the  projected  alliance  with 
Denmark,  419,  420. 

Horses  : 

Pet  Lamb ,  123. 

Tinker ,  ibid. 

Turkish  race  of,  504. 

men  not  so  well  lodged  as,  122. 

Hothfield  [Hothfield  Place,  Kent, 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet], 
letters  dated  at,  222,  225. 

Howard  : 

Charles,  1st  Earl  of  Carlisle,  as 
newly  appointed  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  orders  to,  alluded 
to,  40. 

Henry,  Lord,  entertainment 
given  by  to  the  Court,  4. 

- ,  succeeds  to  the  Dukedom 

of  Norfolk,  37. 

- ,  as  the  late  Duke,  192. 

Henry,  7th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal,  communication  from, 
189. 

- ,  summons  countersigned 

by,  197. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
death  of,  37. 

William,  1st  Viscount  Stafford, 
warrant  for  his  execution,  94. 

- - ,  trial  and  execution  of,  102. 

Sir  Robert,  naval  officer  recom¬ 
mended  by,  66. 

- - ,  as  member  of  Commission 

of  Enquiry,  353. 

- ■,  - — — •,  letter  signed  by,  364. 

Mr.  B.,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
353. 

Mrs.,  letter  to,  284. 

- . - .  alluded  to.  292,  293. 

one,  late  servant  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Herbert,  pass  for, 
356. 

Hoylake  (Highlake,  Heylake,  Hoyle 
Lake),  Cheshire,  256,  274, 
284,  299,  317,  364,  381. 

“  house  of  a  gentleman  ”  near, 
290.  See  Gayton. 
letters  dated  from,  294,  452. 
the  King  embarks  from,  290- 
294,  296. 

- — — .  his  ships  at,  allusion  to, 
463. 

Hudson’s  Bay,  ship  from,  499. 

Hugeson,  Sir  George  [qy.  George 
Hutchins]  proposition  by,  40. 
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Huggens,  T.,  orders  countersigned  1 
by,  498. 

Hughes,  Mr.,  2  ]  4. 

Huguenot  gentleman,  a.  See  La 
Roche. 

Hull,  378. 

letter  dated  from  near,  260. 

Hull,  Richard,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  45. 

Hume,  or  Home  (Humes),  Sir  Patrick, 
at  the  head  of  troops  in  Scot¬ 
land,  392. 

Humieres,  Marechal  d’,  360,  380, 
468. 

crime  proposed  by,  alluded  to, 
456. 

daughter  of,  marriage  of,  ibid. 

Hungarian  vitriol,  8. 

Hungary,  King  of  [Joseph  I],  acts 
as  proxy  at  the  wedding  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  235. 

Hungary : 

expulsion  of  Protestants  from, 
153. 

mines  in,  minerals  from,  asked 
for,  8. 

oppressed  people  of,  assisted  by 
the  French,  145. 

possibility  of  Turkish  invasion 
into.  64,  67. 

Protestants  of.  Commissary 
General  of,  visits  the  English 
ambassador,  153. 

Hungerford,  Mr.,  55. 

Huningen  [Alsace],  report  that  it  is 
to  be  besieged  by  the  Allies, 
380. 

Hunsdon,  Baron  (Lord).  See  Carey. 

Hunter,  one,  commander  of  Pro¬ 
testant  forces  in  Ireland, 
209. 

Hurlestone,  Charles,  commission 
officer  in  the  Cheshire  Militia, 
retains  his  post,  210. 

Hurst  Castle  [Hants],  money  and 
provisions  required  for,  323, 
332. 

Hussey : 

[William],  disqualified  for  post 
of  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
76. 

- ,  as  Sir  William,  prospective 

ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
288. 

- ,  journey  of,  not  to  be  de¬ 
layed,  290,  297,  306,  325. 

- 1,  - ,  arrangements  for, 

494,  495. 

- — • — ■,  credentials  and  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  prepared  for,  297. 

. — - — family  and  goods  of, 
arrangements  for,  495. 


Hyde  : 

Mrs.  Bridget,  supposed  marriage 
of,  to  John  Emarton,  91  93. 

- ,  marriage  of,  to  Viscount 

Dumblane,  182. 

- ,  financial  difficulties  of, 

182-183. 

Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as 
“  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,” 
predecessors  of,  alluded  to, 
15. 

- ,  late  gentleman  usher  to, 

ibid. 

Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
171,  175. 

- ,  accusations  against,  by 

the  Commons,  100. 

— — •,  goes  to  Newmarket,  168. 

■ — - — •,  in  France,  467. 

Humphrey,  post  held  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  15. 

(Hide.)  Laurence,  Master  of  the 
Robes  (afterwards  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Treasury  and 
Earl  of  Rochester),  com¬ 
mission  to,  as  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  for  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Nimegen, 
34. 

- ■,  as  Commissioner  of  the 

Treasury,  53. 

— - — ■,  . - ,  document  signed 

by,  54. 

- -,  rumour  that  he  is  to  be 

appointed  Lord  Treasurer,  78. 

— — ■,  his  removal  from  office 
voted  by  the  Commons,  100. 

- ,  relationship  of,  to  the 

Duke  of  York,  101. 

- - •,  proclamation  shown  to, 

187. 

Mary  (“  Dame  Mary  ”),  wife, 
1st,  of  Sir  Thomas  Hyde,  and 
2nd,  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner, 
death  of,  alluded  to,  92. 

Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  deceased, 
91,  92. 

- — — ,  daughter  and  heir  of.  See 
Hyde,  Bridget. 

Hythe  [Kent],  letter  dated  at,  224. 
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Ichthyotomift,  notes  of  Sir  John 
Finch  upon,  mentioned,  500. 
Ilford,  Essex,  262. 
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Imperial  Chancellor.  See  Hocher. 

Court,  448. 

troops,  432. 

Inch  [co.  Donegal],  233. 

Inchiquin  [co.  Clare],  camp  of  King 
William  at,  350. 

- — ,  letter  dated  from,  355. 

Inchiquin,  Earl  of.  See  O’Brien, 
Murrough. 

India,  financial  losses  incurred  in, 

20. 

gowns,  05. 

Indian  table-covers,  &c.,  114,  115. 

Indies,  the,  180. 

to  be  cleared  of  the  French,  384. 

“  Indulged  Ministers.”  See  Scot¬ 
land,  Indulged  Ministers  in. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  alluded 
to,  9. 

Inglish,  Mr.,  information  against, 
242. 

Ingoldsby,  Sir  Henry,  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Major-General  Kirke 
and,  254. 

Ingram,  Sir  Thomas,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  order 
to,  5. 

“  Iniskillingers.”  See  Enniskilleners. 

Innisboffen  (Ennisbruffin),  Island  of 
[Ireland],  217. 

taking  of  (1049),  alluded  to, 

210. 

Intercepted  letters,  names  of  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  they  are 
directed,  377. 

Inverlochy  [Invemesshire],  fortress 
at.  Governor  of,  400. 

Invisible  ink.  See  White  ink. 

Ipswich,  mutiny  at,  alluded  to,  495. 

Ireland,  casual  allusions,  passim. 

brass  money  in,  274,  337,  345, 
356,  474,  479. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
See  Talbot,  Bruno. 

Church  of,  no  dignities  in,  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  King,  389.  444. 

coast  of,  212,  259,  317,  401. 

Commissary  in,  letter  from,  490. 

Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  Justice 
of.  See  Cox. 

Count  de  Solms  embarking  for, 
228.  229. 

counties  of,  Sheriffs  appointed 
for,  356. 

Danish  troops  to  be  sent  into, 
226. 

- ,  alluded  to,  237. 

defence  of,  money  expended 
upon,  360. 

Deputation  of  Commissioners 
from,  to  wait  on  King  James, 
472,  475,  477,  480,  483,  485. 


Ireland — cont. 

Ecclesiastics  in,  485. 

English  army  in.  See  Army. 
English  in,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  should  be  imprisoned 
or  ejected.  484. 

Exchequer,  Chief  Baron  of,  im¬ 
portance  of  the  appointment, 
470. 

- ,  previous  Chief  and  Puisne 

Barons  of.  See  Hene  ;  Worth, 
forfeited  lands  in,  268. 
the  French  in.  See  under 
French. 

General  Post  Office  of.  266. 
Government  of,  considerations 
concerning,  216. 

Governor  General  of  (1649). 
See  Cromwell. 

grass  and  harvest  in,  com¬ 
missioners  to  protect,  neces¬ 
sity  for,  and  appointment  of, 
338,  356. 

Great  Seal  of,  475. 

Jacobite  affairs  or  cause  in, 
hopeless  condition  of,  475, 
491. 

-  army  or  forces  in.  See 

Irish  army. 

James  II  in.  See  James  II. 
judges  for,  list  of,  alluded  to, 
470. 

justices  likely  to  be  appointed 
for,  389. 

landing  of  troops  or  amis  in, 
to  be  prevented,  194,  195, 
212. 

late  Vice-Treasurer  of.  See 
Anglesey,  Earl  of. 
letters  from,  290  et  seq.,  pas¬ 
sim. 

■ - for,  to  be  allowed  to  pass, 

315,  317. 

Lord  Chancellor  of.  See  Boyle, 
Michael  ;  Fitton,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  Ryves,  Sir  Richard. 
Lord  Justices  appointed  for. 

See  Sidney ;  Coningsby. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of.'  See  Capel, 
Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  But¬ 
ler.  James,  Duke  of  Ormond, 
masses  said  in,  191. 
news  from,  499. 
nobility  of,  485. 
old  proprietors  of,  387. 

Papists  in.  See  Papists, 
penal  laws  in,  3. 
ports  of,  201,  338. 
possible  designs  or  attempts  of 
the  French  upon,  194,  195, 
205,  228,  232,  234,  236,  237, 
241,  273,  275,  442,  453. 
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Ireland — cont. 

Presbyterians  in,  pension 
(“bounty”)  for,  301. 
proposition  for  sending  Colonel 
Lundy  to,  250,  251,  253. 
prospective  reduction  of,  277. 
Protestants  in.  See  Protestants, 
question  as  to  whether  the  late 
King  James  is  in,  or  not,  194, 
197,  198. 

regiments  from,  433,  434,  438. 
reported  surrender  of,  by  James 
II,  to  France,  199,  200. 
revenue  of,  470. 

- ,  Commissioners  of,  356  ; 

and  see  Homrigh,  van. 
rivers  in,  scarcity  of  water  in, 
418. 

Second  Declaration  of  William 
and  Mary  to,  mentioned,  393. 
Secretary  of  State  for.  See 
Southwell. 

Secretary  for,  at  the  English 
Court  (1649).  alluded  to,  218. 
— — ,  necessity  for  (1689),  218, 
220. 

settlement  of,  proposals  and 
suggestions  for,  217,  218,  219. 
ships  or  squadron  for,  from, 
cruising  or  to  cruise  near,  1 68, 
194,  197,  198,  201,  206,  209, 
212,  229.  230,  240,  246,  248, 
249,  274,  318,  354,  414,  424, 
429,  498. 

State  of,  but  few  dignities  in, 
disposed  of  by  the  King,  444. 
Stores,  Commissary  of.  See 
Homrigh. 

territory  under  Jacobite  rule, 
affairs  in,  accounts  of,  sent 
or  to  be  sent  to  King  James, 

472,  480. 

- ,  brigandage,  desolation 

and  absence  of  discipline  in, 

473,  474,  478,  479,  485,  486, 
489. 

- ,  civil  affairs  in,  clergy  to 

attend  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  475,  477. 

- ,  Government  of,  or  in, 

illegal  and  inefficient,  475, 
476,  478,  479,  482,  483,  485, 
489. 

- ,  - ,  orders  issued  or  to 

be  issued  by,  alluded  to,  474, 
479. 

- ,  - ,  request  that  it  may 

be  established  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  under  the  Great  Seal, 
479. 

- ,  Governor  of.  See  Ber¬ 
wick,  Duke  of. 


Ireland — cont. 

timber  transported  from,  3. 
transportation  of  troops  &c. 
from,  for  Scotland,  to  be 
prevented,  201,  207. 

William  III  in.  See  under 
William  III. 

wish  of  the  French  King  to  cut 
off  communication  between 
England  and,  362,  366. 
campaign  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  (1649),  alluded  to,  216- 
219. 

as  “  Italy,”  368,  369. 

- ,  news  from,  longed  for,  349. 

— — ,  travellers  into,  349,  358. 
as  “  Lidford,”  361. 

Ireton,  Henry,  siege  of  Limerick  by, 
alluded  to,  407. 

Irish,  the,  199,  307,  345,  388,  397, 
417,  451. 

animosities  of,  against  each 
other,  217. 

- ,  and  against  the  French, 

210,  213,  217. 

army  from  France  expected  by, 
210,  213. 

defeat  or  losses  of,  209,  210. 

- .  alluded  to,  213. 

determined  to  reduce  London¬ 
derry,  209,  210. 
and  the  English,  to  be  made 
enemies  for  ever,  484. 
garrisons  in  the  hands  of,  216. 
harbour  fortified  by,  249. 
ignorance  displayed  by,  401, 
402. 

Jacobite  reports  relating  to, 
278,  285. 

in  and  near  Limerick,  365,  387, 
391,  407,  409,  418. 
loyalty  of,  to  King  James,  475. 
outrages  committed  by,  209, 
388,  442. 

- - ,  alluded  to,  413. 

reported  division  amongst,  397. 
reported  to  have  made  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  King  William,  359, 
360,  362. 

methods  and  regulations  for 
the  settlement  of  (1649), 
alluded  to,  217. 
proclamation  of  Cromwell  to 
(1649),  alluded  to,  216. 

Irish  army  or  troops,  217,  248,  249, 
274,  298,  311.  376,  417,  481, 
482,  485,  499. 

_ — .,  depredations  and  crimes 
committed  by,  478,  479, 

489. 

- ,  deserters  from,  320,  327, 

417,  442. 
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Irish,  army  or  troops — cont. 

— — ,  join  or  become  Rapparees, 

413,  478. 

- ,  leaders  or  officers  of,  425, 

472,  478,  481. 

- ,  - ,  demoralized  condi¬ 
tion  of,  274,  478.  479. 

- ,  - -,  deputation  sent  by, 

to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  472, 
476,  485. 

- ,  - ,  dissatisfied  with  the 

arrangements  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  472. 

- ,  — - — captured  or  ship¬ 
wrecked,  491,  496. 

- ,  money  left  for  the  support 

of,  alluded  to,  472. 

— - — -,  paid  in  brass  money,  345. 
— — ,  with  the  French  fleet, 
205. 

- ,  at  the  Boyne,  326,  327, 

381,  404,  464. 

- ,  in,  or  said  to  be  concen¬ 
trating  in  Limerick,  364,  366, 
367,  381. 

- ,  - ,  commander  of,  in 

Limerick,  409. 

— — ,  under  Colonel  Sarsfield, 
artillery  train  surprized  by, 

414. 

- ,  recruiting  for,  480. 

— — ■,  said  to  be  “in  health,” 

481,  484,  486. 

- — — ,  in  winter  quarters,  485. 

- -  (during  the  campaign  of 

Cromwell),  movements  and 
vicissitudes  of,  alluded  to, 
216,  217. 

bishopric,  desired.  383. 
Committee,  the,  orders  sent  by, 
196. 

contract,  alluded  to.  175. 
family.  See  Feildlng,  Dr. 
fortunes  or  treasure  carried  into 
France,  482. 

gentlemen,  shipwrecked,  491 . 
inhabitants  of  Dublin,  reported 
flight  of,  338. 

merchants  or  bankers  in  France, 

482. 

nation,  the.  473,  489. 

-  and  kingdom,  Jacobite 

views  in  relation  to,  483. 
people,  protection  for  (1690), 
338,  339. 
priest,  an,  50 1 . 
a  rabble  of,  352. 
port,  boat  to  be  sent  to,  194. 
proprietors  (1649),  217. 
Rebellion,  the,  said  to  have 
been  “  hatcht  ”  at  Whitehall, 
191. 


Irish — cont. 

rebels,  land  in  the  possession  of, 
218. 

Sea  or  Seas,  or  St.  George’s  Chan¬ 
nel,  194,  237,  253,  318,  498. 

- ,  fleet  or  ships  in,  sailing,  or 

to  sail  for.  207,  229,  230,  231, 
244,  250,  257,  263,  280,  431, 
433,  436,  498. 

— - — -,  — - — command  of,  273. 

— - — •,  — - — ,  orders  to,  238. 

- , - -,  pilots  to  be  provided 

for,  229,  230. 

- ,  - ,  warning  to  be  sent 

to.  332. 

- ,  French  ships  designed  for, 

expected  in,  or  sailing  for,  310, 
317,  336.  347,  350,  353,  359, 
365,  366,  368,  381. 
squadron.  See  Rooke,  Captain 
George,  squadron  under, 
timber,  469. 

vessels  captured,  249,  274. 
weather,  452. 

Irishmen,  information  obtained  from, 
198. 

as  “  Lidford  men  ”  said  to  have 
made  no  resistance  to  King 
William  (“  Mr.  Dorrington  ”), 
361. 

Irwing,  [ qy .  Irwine  or  Irving,]  Scot¬ 
land,  petition  presented  by, 
281. 

Isaackson,  —  ,  168. 

Isham,  Jolm.  Fellow  of  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  letter  signed 
by,  180. 

letter  to  be  presented  by,  178, 
179. 

wishes  to  exchange  into  one  of 
the  new  Fellowships,  188, 
189. 

Israelites  or  Hebrews,  their  pa?  sage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  alluded  to,  7. 

Italian  : 

language,  article  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into,  132. 

— - — ,  letters  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  written  in,  5,  28  (2), 
34  (2).  35,  165,  497,  504. 

— - — ,  Greek  priest  talks  it  well, 
148. 

pictures  &c„  177. 

Italy,  27,  109,  135,  501. 

hatred  of  innovations  in,  143. 
playhouses  in,  113. 

Spanish  bishopric  in,  nomina¬ 
tion  to,  desired.  146. 
travel,  study,  and  service  in, 
alluded  to,  129. 

possibility  of  the  French  in¬ 
vading.  151. 
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“  Italy  ”  [cipher  name].  See  under 
Ireland. 


J 

Jack,  servant  of  Lord  Finch’s,  178. 

Jackson  : 

Mr.,  [qy.  James  II]  404.  465. 
Jacobite  styles  himself,  392. 

Jackson  Hall.  [qy.  England],  301. 

Jacob,  Alexander,  merchant  in 
Constantinople,  80,  152,  153, 
156-159,  161.  162. 
house  of.  Sir  John  Finch  taken 
to,  163. 

Jacobite  : 

accounts  of  King  William’s 
campaign  in  Ireland.  See 
under  William  III  in  Ireland, 
army,  flight  of.  through  Dublin, 
337,  344.  345. 

- ,  “  entire  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,”  367  ;  and  see  Irish 
army. 

intelligence  from  England,  279. 

Jacobites,  addresses  of,  377. 
notes  concerning,  416. 

Jacobson,  Monsieur,  298. 

Jamaica,  19,  443. 

Governor  of.  See  Howard, 
Earl  of  Carlisle;  Lynch,  Sir 
Thomas  ;  O’Brien,  2nd  Earl 
of  Inehiquin. 

Deputy  Governor  of.  See 
Morgan,  Sir  Henry. 

“  neither  law  nor  revenue  ”  in, 

120. 

privateers  of,  raids  by,  119. 

Jambli,  Magdelaine,  governess  to  the 
children  of  the  Earl  of  Port¬ 
land,  411. 

James  I,  King,  time  of,  alluded  to, 
152. 

James,  Duke  of  York  [afterwards 
James  II],  36,  101. 
accusation  against,  1 0 1 . 
affronts  to,  alluded  to,  44. 
commission  and  powers  of,  as 
Lord  Admiral,  alluded  to,  86. 
disturbances  in  England  on 
account  of,  alluded  to,  79. 

“  kindness  ”  of,  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  1  87. 
as  Lord  High  Admiral  (1664), 
commission  of.  alluded  to,  85. 
offices  resigned  by,  alluded  to, 
498. 

and  the  war  with  France,  38. 


James,  Duke  of  York  [afterwards 
James  II] — cont. 

proceedings  against,  in  the 
Commons,  52,  96-98  ;  and  see 
Exclusion  Bill. 

departure  of,  from  London,  52. 
attends  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  77. 

prosecution  threatened  by,  77. 
proposed  indictment  of,  alluded 
to,  103. 

contributes  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Greek  -  Church  in 
London,  148. 

infant  son  of.  See  Charles, 
Duke  of  Cambridge, 
daughter  of.  See  Mary,  Princess, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

children  of,  in  relation  to  the 
succession,  96. 

James  II,  as  King  of  England,  or  as 
the  late  King,  196,  212,  249, 
278.  311,  312.  345,  348,  451, 
472,  480-483,  499. 
letters  &c.  to  or  for,  470,  480, 
489.  491. 

- ,  alluded  to,  470,  480,  483, 

495. 

Act  of,  alluded  to,  387. 
adherent  of,  letter  said  to  be 
from  (translated),  280. 
Address  sent  to,  by  officers, 
clergv  &c.  in  Ireland,  472, 
477.  485. 

his  brass  money.  See  under 
Ireland. 

Declarations  or  Proclamations 
of,  alluded  to,  278,  279,  392, 
474. 

commissions  to  act  for,  re¬ 
quested,  310. 

courier  of.  See  Wilson,  Colonel, 
criticism  of,  482,  483. 
designs  for  assisting  the  cause 
of.  242. 

former  follower  of,  410. 
friends  of,  in  England,  362,  366. 
368,  499. 

goods  to  be  seized  for,  in  Ireland, 
474,  479. 

Governor  of  the  fort  at  Kinsale 
zealous  for,  437. 
health  and  appearance  of,  274, 
359,  362. 

“  heir  to  the  crown,”  or  the 
“  lawful  sovereign,”  333,  359. 
importance  to,  of  holding  a  port 
in  Ireland,  199. 

insinuations  made  to,  by  the 
Comte  d’Avaux,  alluded  to, 

486. 
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interests  of,  favoured  by  the 
King  of  Poland,  258. 

- ,  should  not  stand  in  the 

way  of  a  peace  between  France 
and  England,  438. 
invasion  of  England  by,  hoped 
for  and  expected,  362,  365, 
366.  368,  392. 

Irish  dominions  of,  condition  of, 
to  be  reported  to,  472,  477. 
letters,  money,  or  jewels  of, 
lost  or  captured,  339,  417— 
419,  488,  489,  491. 
letters  of  recommendation  from, 
suspected,  220. 
loyalty  to,  in  Ireland.  475. 
money  of,  or  left  by,  472,  482, 
489. 

new  creations  made  by,  199. 
only  one  vessel  left  to,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  474. 

order  of,  disregarded,  352. 
orders  of,  alluded  to,  485. 
pardon  proclaimed  by,  excep¬ 
tions  to,  392. 

presence  of,  in  England,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  desired, 

310. 

Protestants  made  to  swear  not 
to  oppose,  209. 

recall  or  restoration  of,  con¬ 
sidered  or  hoped  for,  279,  368. 
reported  edicts  or  orders  of,  274, 
336-337,  346. 

rising  in  the  West  Indies  in 
favour  of,  258. 

Roman  Catholics  “all  much 
for,”  463. 

said  to  “  work  by  his  priests,” 

301. 

Scotland  “  entirely  for,”  278. 
service  of,  276,  278-279,  472, 
473,  476,  480,  483,  485,  486. 
Solicitor  General  of.  See  But¬ 
ler,  Sir  Theobald  (Toby), 
standard  of,  said  to  be  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  I’yrconnel, 
374. 

summons  from,  189. 
wishes  of,  in  relation  to  knights 
of  the  shire  for  Buckingham- 
sliire,  189. 

daughter  and  “nephew  son-in- 
law  ”  of,  465.  See  William 
and  Mary. 

household  of,  in  France,  381. 
Coronation  of,  regulations  and 
arrangements  in  relation  to, 

189. 

- ,  summons  to  attend, 

189. 


James  II — cont. 

Commissioners  sent  by,  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  193. 
sends  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales  to  a  place  of  safety, 

193. 

leaves  Whitehall,  194. 
to  be  treated  with  respect  if 
captured,  195. 

and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  196. 

said  to  have  surrendered  Ire¬ 
land  to  France,  199,  200. 
in  Ireland,  army  of.  See  Irish 
army. 

- ,  movements  or  reported 

movements  of,  198,  199,  214, 
307,  309,  320,  331,  333,  336, 
337,  343-346,  351,  352,  365, 
371-374.  499. 

- ,  uncertainty  relating  to, 

194,  197,  330. 

- ,  camp  of,  at  the  Boyne, 

327. 

- ,  Council  held  by,  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  333. 

Jacobite  accounts  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  in,  and  departure  from 
Ireland,  278,  362,  363,  366, 
367,  373,  374. 

chance  of  serving,  considered  at 
an  end,  360. 

in  France,  359  362,  366,  367, 

373,  376,  381,  463. 

matters  do  not  go  well  for,  in 
Ireland,  403. 

Lord  Dover  excuses  liis  deser¬ 
tion  of,  463-464. 
burnt  in  effigy,  465. 
Commissioners  sent  to,  from  the 
Irish  Army,  472,  477,  479, 
480.  483,  485-486. 
departure  of,  from  Ireland, 

alluded  to,  472-475.  477, 

489. 

said  to  have  abandoned  the  Irish 
cause,  483,  484. 
as  “  Mr.  Coddington,”  361. 
as  “Dearum.”  369. 
as  “  Mr.  Dis,”  375. 
as  “  Mr.  Dod,”  349,  358,  368, 
369,  400,  401. 
as  “  Mr.  Doiley,”  369. 
as  “  Mr.  Dondsworth.”  400. 
as  Mr.  Jackson  (?),  464. 
as  “  J.R  .”  262. 

James  Francis  Edward  [son  of 
James  1IJ.  284,  362. 
informations  or  declarations 
that  he  was  not  the  Queen’s 
own  child,  195. 
sent  out  of  England,  193. 
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as  “  Prince  of  Wales,”  “  one  of 
the  finest  boys  in  Europe,” 
463. 

burnt  in  effigy,  465. 

Janacchi,  2nd  druggerman  to  the 
Imperial  Embassy,  an  opposer 
of  the  Latin  Church,  132. 

Jay,  Sucklin,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  45. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  James,  letter  from,  al¬ 
luded  to.  370. 
letter  to,  370. 
illness  of,  372. 

recommended  for  command  in 
the  army,  370. 

appointed  Governor  of  Dun- 
cannon  Fort,  444. 

Jenkins  : 

Sir  Leo  hue.  Secretary  of  State, 
174.  186. 

- — - — •,  letters  from,  14,  93,  175- 
177,  187. 

- ,  - -to,  85,  89,  120,  126. 

- — - — ■, - -,  alluded  to,  86,  122. 

— — ,  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  77,  85. 

- - ,  accusation  brought  against  , 

103. 

- - -,  orders  or  papers  given  or 

sent  to,  alluded  to,  173,  187. 
Daniel,  “  land  waiter  ”  of  the 
Customs  at  Carrickfergus,  in¬ 
formation  given  by,  209. 

Mr.,  a  chirurgeon,  payment 
made  to,  162. 

Jennings  (Jennens),  Sir  II  illiam, 
recommended  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  navy,  66. 
with  the  French  fleet,  318. 

Jephson,  Mr.,  brother  of,  appointed 
Customer  and  Collector  of 
Dublin,  444. 

Jermyn  : 

Henry,  1st  Baron  Dover,  357, 
499. 

- ,  letter  from,  297. 

— — -,  letters  from,  alluded  to, 
307,  429,  454. 

- ,  — —  to,  454. 

- ,  accusation  brought  against, 

264. 

— — -,  pass  requested  by,  297, 
307,  445. 

— - — -,  quarrel  of,  with  Count 
Lauzan,  alluded  to,  309. 

- ,  reasons  given  by,  for 

having  left  King  James,  463- 

464. 

Thomas,  2nd  Baron  Jermyn  of 
St.  Edmundsbury,  brother  of 
the  above,  495-496. 


Jermyn,  Thomas — cont. 

- ,  letter  from,  454. 

- ,  -  to.  alluded  to,  429. 

Jersey  (Jersye,  Garsea),  Island  of, 
78,  263.  466. 

Colonel  Lundy  to  be  sent  to, 
252. 

Elizabeth  Castle  in,  letters  dated 
from,  460.  467. 

Governor  of,  461. 
illicit  trade  between  France  and, 
advantage  to  be  taken  of,  for 
carrying  letters,  421.  422.  461 . 
intelligence  brought  to,  461 . 
Lieutenant-Governor  of.  See 
Harris. 

men,  ships  or  ammunition  for, 
40,  441,  468,  469. 

Jerusalem  : 

controversy  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  at,  136- 
138. 

- — - — ■,  adjustment  of,  articles  of, 
145,  146. 

Father  Guardian  of,  146. 
French  ambassador  to  Turkey 
[Marq.  de  Nointel]  at,  142. 
Holy  Places  in,  revenue  attend¬ 
ing,  1 32 . 

the  Holy  Sepulchre  at,  136,  137, 
145,  146. 

- — ■ — ,  demand  for  its  restitution 
to  the  Latin  Fathers,  67. 
- ,  disputes  of  Ministers  en¬ 
danger  possession  of,  137. 
Latin  Fathers  (Padri)  at,  146. 

- - -,  design  in  favour  of,  138. 

- ,  money  owing  to,  156. 

- - -,  pension  (elymosine)  likely 

to  be  withdrawn  from,  132. 

- — - — ,  visit  of  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  to,  cost  of.  142. 
procession  held  at,  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day,  136. 

title  of  King  of,  held  by  Spain, 

132. 

Jessop,  W.,  letters  from,  16,  17. 
letter  to,  17. 

Jesuit,  a  French,  133. 
picture  of,  147. 

Jesuits,  57. 

estimated  revenues  of,  147. 
government  of  Spain  the  govern¬ 
ment  of,  136. 

maxims  of,  “diabolical,”  147. 
- ,  regulations  &c.  of,  dis¬ 
course  concerning,  134,  135. 
name  of,  objected  to,  147. 
Order  of.  General  of,  135,  136. 
And  see  Oliva. 

proposal  to  obtain  money  from, 

132. 
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Jesuits — cont. 

Rector  of,  in  Constantinople, 
visit  of,  to  Sir  John  Finch, 
and  discussion  with  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  Church  &c.,  133.  j 
Regola  of.  See  Books  and  pam¬ 
phlets. 

request  of,  in  relation  to  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  in 
China,  143. 

in  Transylvania,  wear  “  secular 
habits,”  152. 

in  Venice,  institutions  and  in¬ 
fluence  of,  137,  138. 

- ,  proceedings  taken  against, 

138. 

a  “turbulent  race  of  people,” 

147. 

Jesus,  meaning  of  the  name,  147. 

Jew,  owner  of  a  vessel,  185. 

Jews,  the,  giving  of  the  law  to, 
alluded  to,  30. 

Dutch  trade  partly  driven  by, 

91. 

jealous  of  a  martyr  in  the  Greek 
Church,  86. 

in  Turkey,  “  sad  colours  ”  worn  j 
only  by,  64. 

John,  Sir,  [qy.  Sparrow],  348,  464,  465.  ' 
uncles  of.  348. 

Jolines,  Bazillas.  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Johnson : 

John,  document  witnessed  by,  59. 
Richard,  liberty  of,  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  277. 

Mr.  Thomas,  [ probably  cipher 
name],  367,  376. 

- ,  intercepted  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  359,  377. 

Thomas,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Johnston,  James,  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  let¬ 
ters  or  dispatches  of,  extracts 
from,  448,  455,  467. 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  302. 
audience  of,  alluded  to,  468. 

Johnstone,  William,  Earl  of  Annan - 
dale,  392. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  289. 
paper  relating  to,  alluded  to, 
415. 

warrant,  and  measures  taken,  for 
the  arrest  of,  347,  353. 

Jones : 

Richard,  3rd  Viscount  and  1st 
Earl  of  Ranelagh,  123,  171, 
293,  294,  389,  398. 

- ,  letter  from,  470. 

- ,  created  Earl  of  Ranelagh, 

37. 


Jones- — cont. 

Captain,  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  navy,  66. 

John,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  43. 

one,  the  case  of,  alluded  to,  422. 

“  our  friend,”  negotiation  of,  in 
Scotland,  alluded  to,  31 1,  345. 

Serjeant  Sir  Thomas,  speech 
to,  on  being  appointed  a 
puisne  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  28. 

- ,  accusation  brought  against, 

103. 

Sir  William,  Attorney  General, 
49. 

- ,  reported  appointment  for, 

99. 

Jonston,  fish  described  by,  501. 

Judaism,  157. 

Judge,  post  of,  99. 

Judges,  “ill,”  removal  of,  requested, 
99. 

Judges,  the,  in  relation  to  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Torrington,  385, 
410. 

Judicature,  Courts  of,  51. 

Julius  Caesar,  allusion  to,  111. 

Jurieux,  Monsieur,  memorial  from, 
alluded  to,  223. 
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Ivaiserswerth  (Iveysawaert),  taking 
of.  congratulations  upon,  221. 

Kara  Mustafa  [brother-in-law  to  the 
late  Vizier  Ahmad  Kiuprili], 
Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  81, 
138,  150. 

audiences  of  ambassadors  with, 
142,  156. 

- — — ,  refused,  146. 

- ,  alluded  to,  85,  142,  145. 

- ,  authority  for  arranging, 

153,  154. 

declarations  made  to,  alluded 
to,  159,  162. 

demands  of,  alluded  to,  91,  164. 
Greek  Patriarch  afraid  of,  146. 
Hosnodar  of.  See  Turkey, 
Ministers  &c.  of. 
letter  to  be  delivered  to,  71. 
messages  from,  88,  158. 
offers  bribe  to  a  Greek  Christian, 
86. 
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Kara  Mustafa — cont. 
orders  of,  60. 

- ,  reversed,  67. 

order  to,  126. 

Polish  woman  goes  to,  154. 
treasurer  of,  65. 
violence,  tyranny  arid  high¬ 
handed  proceedings  of,  62, 
68,  73.  79.  85.  87."  88. 
refuses  to  give  up  the  English 
capitulations,  72-74,  80. 
remains'  firm  as  regards  the 
“  Saffa,”  79. 

to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  80. 
trials  held  before,  87-89. 

Polish  resident  dismissed  by,  91. 
dealings  of,  with  the  French 
ambassador,  126,  142. 
criticises  the  French  and  Vene¬ 
tians,  155. 

hastens  the  departure  of  the 
English  ambassador,  163. 

Kelly  : 

Captain,  letter  to,  alluded  to, 
346. 

one,  cornet  of  dragoons,  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  English,  234. 

Kemp,  Mr.,  merchant,  action  of,  in 
relation  to  Cornish  miners, 
300. 

Kempe,  Sir  Robert,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Norfolk,  put  or  to  be 
put  out  of  commission,  42,  45. 

Kendall,  Thomas,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Kenmare  (Kilmare),  river  of,  co. 
Kerry,  475,  480,  491. 

Kensington,  24,  122. 

the  King  arrives  at,  or  leaves, 
291,  450,  451. 

letters  addressed  to  or  dated 
at,  35,  177,  284. 

Kent : 

Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos 
Rotulorum  of.  See  Finch, 
Earl  of  Winchilsea. 
disaffected  leaders  said  to  be  in, 
375. 

Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  44. 
militia  of,  to  be  armed,  335. 
places  in,  Guards  to  be  set  in. 
5. 

Kerry  (Ivirry,  Ivierry),  county  of, 
277. 

coast  of,  French  vessel  wrecked 
upon,  475,  480,  487,  491. 

Kerry,  Lord  of.  See  Fitzmaurice. 

Kesteven  in  Lincolnshire,  J  ustice  of 
Peace  of,  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion,  44. 


Kibworth  Harcourt,  co.  Leicester, 
resident  at,  166. 

Kick,  [Abraham,  in  Holland,]  letter 
from,  alluded  to,  378. 

Kilcullen  Bridge  [co.  Kildare],  338. 
King  William  encamps  at,  356. 

Kildare,  the  Curragh  of,  344. 

Kilkenny  (Ivilkein)  345,  356,  381,  389. 
artillery  to  be  sent  from,  407- 
408.' 

flight  of  the  Marquis  d’Abbe- 
ville  to,  347,  352. 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at, 
the  King  stays  at,  371,  396. 

Kilkenny  [county],  sheriff  of,  356. 

Killaloe  (Killaloo)  [co.  Clare],  412. 

Killigrew,  Henry,  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  afterwards  (joint) 
Admiral  of  the  fleet,  315, 
433  498. 

letters  from,  276,  282,  384,  405, 
410,  438. 

- ,  alluded  to,  312. 

letter  to,  399. 

documents  signed  by,  406,  449, 
466. 

instructions  to,  or  to  be  sent  to, 
273,  299,  430. 

- -,  alluded  to,  307. 

as  “  Captain,”  204. 
present  at  Council  of  War,  239. 
as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  286,  296,  307, 
312,  318. 

squadron  under,  323,  347,  350. 

- ,  movements  or  supposed 

movements  of.  318,  322,  354, 
355,  382. 

accusation  brought  against,  382. 
suggested  as  Admiral  of  the 
Red,  383. 

named  and  appointed  as  Com¬ 
missioner  for  command  of 
the  fleet,  394,  398-400,  405. 

Killyleagh.  co.  Down,  massacre 
of  English  in,  209. 

Kilmalloek  [co.  Limerick],  taken  by 
the  English,  452. 

Kilmore  [Lough  Foyle].  See  Cul- 
more. 

Kimbolton  [co.  Huntingdon],  24. 

“  King  and  Parliament ,”  quotation 
relating  to,  9. 

“  King  James’  men.”  274. 

King  : 

John,  brother  of  Lord  King¬ 
ston,  Duke  of  Berwick  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  buried 
by,  210. 

Robert.  2nd  Baron  Kingston, 

210,  212. 

- ,  death  of,  reported,  464. 
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King — cont. 

William,  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  preaches  before  the  King, 
346. 

Kingdom,  the,  defence  of,  money 
required  for,  354. 

King  Road  [roadstead,  Bristol 
Channel],  the  King  arrives 
at,  448. 

Kings  and  princes,  burial  place 
appointed  for,  131. 

King’s  Bench,  Court  of  : 

Bar  of,  trial  at,  92. 

- ,  appearance  before,  305. 

case  brought  before,  169. 

Chief  Justices  of.  See  Hale, 
Sir  Matthew  ;  Raynsford,  Sir 
Richard. 

Puisne  Justices  of.  See  Jones, 
Sir  Thomas ;  Wylde,  Sir 
William  ;  Pemberton,  Sir 
Francis. 

information  to  be  exhibited 
in,  12. 

King’s  Bench,  prison  of,  escape 
from,  341. 

King’s  Books,  179. 

counsel,  appointment  as,  24. 
cripples,  124. 

Guard,  member  of,  451. 
palace,  apparatus  should  be 
set  up  in,  266. 

Kingston,  Baron  (Lord).  See  King, 
Robert. 

King’s  Weston  [Gloucestershire], 
seat  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
letters  dated  at,  183,  190, 
448,  450. 

Court  at,  448,  449. 

— — -,  letters  dated  from.  449 

(2).  . 

Kinsale  (Kinsael,  Kingsayle,  Quin- 
sal)  [co.  Cork],  200,  201,  250, 
260,  336,  356,  387,  402,  417, 
429,  444,  451,  482,  489. 
castle  of,  199. 

- ,  prisoner  in,  202. 

fleet  or  ships  at,  near,  or  sailing 
for,  198,  199,  205,  207,  240. 
254. 

fort  of,  484. 

- ,  holds  for  King  James, 

404. 

- ,  Governor  of.  See  Makil- 

lecut. 

- ,  new  Governor  of.  See 

Churchill,  Charles, 
garrison  of,  said  to  be  incon¬ 
siderable,  474. 

- ,  oflieers  of,  484. 

Governor  of.  See  Scott,  Sir 
.Edward. 


Kinsale — cont. 

harbour  of,  198,  199,  202. 
letters  dated  off,  alluded  to, 
207,  209. 

Old  Head  of,  198. 

Road  of,  403. 

- ,  letter  dated  from,  198. 

James  II  has  landed  at,  198. 
French  squadrons  or  troops  at, 
coming  to,  or  leaving,  198,  199, 
202,  352,  372,  381,  401-403. 
proposed  attempt  upon,  by  the 
English,  2  37,  238,  243,  249, 
252,  430,  431,  442. 

Duke  of  Berwick  and  his  brother 
said  to  be  landed  at,  372. 
English  need  only  appear  before, 
in  order  to  take  it,  403, 
437. 

siege  and  surrender  of,  471, 
475,  476,  481,  484. 
revolt  of,  from  the  [1st]  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  alluded  to,  216. 

Kircudbright  [Scotland],  mail-bag 
for,  315. 

Kirke  : 

Consul,  letter  from,  extracts 
from,  456. 

Major-General  Percy,  letter  to, 
297. 

- ,  letters  to,  alluded  to, 

307,  357,  388. 

- — - — ,  to  sail  or  sailing  to  the 
relief  of  Londonderry,  204, 
210,  213,  219,  220,  228.  230. 

- - .  Londonderry  relieved  by, 

233,  234. 

- ,  quarrel  of,  with  Sir  Henry 

Tngoldsby,  254. 

- ,  receives  King  William 

at  Belfast,  297. 

— - — ,  to  march  upon  Water¬ 
ford,  379. 

- .  before  Duncannon  Fort, 

387. 

— — ,  and  Limerick,  416,  425, 
426. 

Kirton,  Dr.,  500. 

Kitehin,  Major,  impersonation  by, 
alluded  to,  289. 

Kiuprili,  (Kupergli)  Ahmad,  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey,  requests  to, 
from  the  French  and  Venetian 
ambassadors,  136,  137. 
English  ambassador  dines  with, 
131. 

death  of,  alluded  to,  138. 

(as  the  former  Vizier)  and  the 
negotiations  with  the  Bassa 
of  Tunis,  alluded  to,  80. 
answer  given  by.  to  the  French 
ambassador,  158. 
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Kiuprili,  Mustafa,  Grand  Vizier  of 
Turkey,  letter  to,  alluded  to, 
456. 

Knapman,  Captain,  119. 

Knatclibull  : 

Sir  Jolm,  letter  to,  370. 

Sir  Norton,  letter  from,  16. 

- ,  son  of,  favour  conferred 

upon,  16. 

Knight : 

John,  petition  of,  order  upon, 

9. 

William,  potmaker,  petition  of, 
5. 

Knockfergus  (Knockfargus).  See 
Carrie  kfergus. 

Kremnitz  (Cremnitz)  [Hungary], 
gold  and  silver  mines  in,  8. 


L 


Labady,  Monsieur,  accompanies 
King  James,  344. 

La  Bastide,  intercepted  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  377. 

La  Bocherie.  See  Courvalet. 

La  Caillemotte,  [Pierre,  Comte  de,] 
reported  death  of,  278. 
regiment  of,  alluded  to,  425. 

Lacy,  bailiff  on  Sir  John  Finch’s 
estate  in  Lincolnshire,  33. 

La  Flesehe,  France,  ceding  of,  to 
the  Jesuits,  alluded  to,  147. 

La  Fontaine  : 

French  captain,  486,  490. 
Monsieur  Jean  de,  merchant 
of  Amsterdam,  359. 

La  Forrest,  Monsieur,  224  (2). 

as  Major-General,  in  command 
in  Ireland,  452. 
command  desired  by,  498. 

La  Haye.  See  Hague. 

La  Haye,  Monsieur  de,  former 
French  ambassador  in  Tur¬ 
key,  at  the  audience  of 
Monsieur  de  Guilleragues, 
156. 

committed  prisoner,  ibid. 
opposition  of,  to  the  Genoese 
ambassador,  alluded  to,  158. 

Lambert,  John,  junior,  a  French 
Protestant,  intercepted  letter 
addressed  to,  377. 

Lambeth,  letter  dated  at,  23. 


La  Meloniere  (Melloneer),  Brigadier 
[Isaac],  sent  to  summon 
Drogheda,  330. 

at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  423. 

Lamplugh,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
York,  proposed  as  Com¬ 
missioner  to  consider  the 
revision  of  the  Canons,  194. 

Lancashire,  439. 

paucity  of  parish  churches  in, 
140. 

a  Roman  Catholic  of.  See 
Clifton,  Mr. 

more  Roman  Catholics  in,  than 
in  11  any  four  counties,”  140. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  Chancellor 
of.  See  Ingram. 

lands  of  the  late  Queen  Mother 
in,  5. 

Land’s  End  57,  203,  312,  405. 

Lane,  Ralph,  factor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  80,  157. 

Langliorne,  Richard,  execution  of, 
alluded  to,  158. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  fails  to  prevent 
the  raid  of  Colonel  Sarsfield, 
410,  413. 

Lanion,  Monsieur,  359. 

Lannoy  : 

Benjamin.  English  consul  at 
Aleppo,  71. 

Samuel,  merchant  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  80,  152,  157,  158. 

Lansdowne,  Baron.  See  Granville. 

La  Porte,  Marquis  de,  in  command 
of  French  man-of-war,  refuses 
to  salute  the  Porte,  67,  154. 
155. 

or  to  allow  his  ship  to  be 
searched  for  slaves,  67,  156. 

Larissa  [Greece],  Archbishop  of,  as 
one  of  a  deputation  to  the 
English  ambassador  in  Tur¬ 
key,  148. 

La  Robe,  Beaudar  de,  in  Paris,  416. 

La  Roche,  Monsieur  Visier  de,  a 
gentleman  of  Gascoigne, 
visits  Sir  John  Finch,  160. 

La  Roche  Guyon,  Due  de,  made 
Brigadier  of  the  French  army, 
381. 

Latin  fathers,  67,  146.  See  also 
under  Jerusalem. 

Latin  Church.  See  Rome,  Church  of. 

Latin  language,  61,  149. 

verses  and  documents  written 
in.  6,  13,  164,  225,  500  (3), 
501,  502  (3),  504. 

- - ,  alluded  to,  501  (2),  502. 

La  Torre,  Monsieur,  a  gentleman  of. 
Catalonia,  formerly  page  to 
the  French  King,  160. 
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La  Tour,  — ,  letter  to,  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  alluded  to, 
455. 

answer  of,  extracts  from,  ibid. 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  reflections  upon, 
alluded  to,  10. 

Lauderdale  : 

Duke  of.  See  Maitland,  John. 
Duchess  of.  See  Murray, 
Elizabeth. 

Lauzun  (spelling  various),  Antonine, 
Count  of,  ,‘156,  381,  397. 
letter  to,  484. 

- ,  alluded  to,  402. 

letters  to,  intercepted,  347,  352, 
353. 

- ,  to  be  deciphered,  355. 

order  of,  alluded  to,  471. 
packets  for,  or  plate  &c.,  be¬ 
longing  to,  captured  or  lost, 
339,  352,  417,  418. 
quarrel  between  the  Earl  of 
Dover  and,  alluded  to,  309. 
as  “friend  ”  sent  to  assist  King 
James,  361. 

as  “Mr.  Villens,”  368,  369. 
in  command  of  forces  in  Ire¬ 
land,  337,  366,  367,  374,  402. 
with  James  II  at  the  Boyne, 
327,  328. 

movements,  reported,  or  pos¬ 
sible  movements  of,  333,  337, 
344,  345,  352,  363,  381,  404, 
408,  416,  419,  450. 
leaves  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  imrifled,  371,  396. 
is  to  embark  his  troops,  429, 
437, 

retreat  of,  from  Ireland,  to  be 
prevented,  431. 
cowardly  measures  said  to  have 
been  taken  by,  473. 

La  Valliere,  Louise  Eratujoise, 

Duchesse  de,  and  the  French 

King,  147. 

La  Vera  Cruz  (Laver  de  Cruse) 

[Mexico],  plundered  by  the 

French,  1 86. 

Lavesne,  Jacques,  letter  to,  450. 

Law,  rules  of,  alluded  to,  103. 

Lawley  (Lawles),  Sir  Francis,  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Customs, 
deposed,  53. 

Lawson  : 

Mr.,  498. 

— ,  Jacobite  styles  himself,  392. 

Lawton  (Lauton),  Charlwood,  392, 
393. 

Laxton.  Charles,  merchant  at 
Smyrna,  case  of,  62,  72. 
avania  upon,  79,  80. 


Leake  or  Leak  : 

John,  captain  of  the  Eagle, 
certificate  by,  438. 

- - as  captain  of  the  Dart- 

mouth,  “forwardness  ”  of,  in 
the  service,  234. 

Mr.,  368. 

William,  appointed  Puisne 
Baron  of  Exchequer.  53. 

Le  Cavalier,  advocate  of  Caen,  and 
refugee  in  Holland,  410. 

Le  Co  let,  village  of  near  Pignerol, 
raiders  from,  380. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  letter  from,  489. 
as  member  of  Commission  of 
Enquiry,  353. 

- ,  letter  signed  by,  364. 

opposes  the  command  of  the 
fleet  being  put  into  com¬ 
mission,  382. 
illness  of,  489. 

son  of,  preferment  requested 
for,  304,  490. 

Lees,  Leez.  See  Leighs. 

Leeuwen,  Diderich,  de  Leyden, 
burgomaster  of  Leyden,  and 
deputy  for  Holland  and  West 
Friesland  (Frise),  &c„  sent 
as  envoy  to  England,  42. 

Lefever,  Paul,  chirurgeon  of  the 
King  James ,  496. 

Leftwich  [Cheshire],  house  in, 
invaded,  and  searched,  for 
arms,  210. 

Leges  sumptuariae,  alluded  to.  113. 

Legge,  George,  1st  Baron  Dart¬ 
mouth.  letter  from,  186. 
letter  to,  250. 
at  Tangier,  189,  190. 

Leghorn  or  Livorno  [Italy],  185, 
286,  456,  494.  495,  501,  502. 
letters  &c.  dated  at,  167  (2), 
502  (2). 

ships  from,  sailing  for,  or  stop¬ 
ped  at,  107,  122,  164,  185. 
wine  from,  185. 

Leicestershire,  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for,  letter  from,  166. 

Leighs  (Lees,  Leeze)  [Priory.  Essex], 
residence  of  the  Rich  family, 
letters  dated  at,  16,  17,  27, 
42,  69. 
air  of,  19. 

Leighton,  Sir  Ellis,  sent  to  France, 
36. 

Leinster  (Lemster)  province  of,  217, 
219.  379,  387,  417. 

Leith,  Scotland,  260. 

Le  Marchant : 

Eleazar,  jurat  of  Guernsey, 
sent  as  deputy  to  England, 
225,  227,  228.' 
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Le  Marchant — cont.  \ 

W.,  jurat  of  Guernsey,  letter 
signed  by,  225. 

Lennox,  Charles,  1st  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  patent  for,  alluded  to, 

25. 

Le  Noble,  Charles,  soldier,  496. 

Lente,  Monsieur,  orders  given  to, 
alluded  to,  325. 

Leopold,  Prince,  brother  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  letter 
to,  164. 

Leright,  [John],  information  against, 
242. 

Lery,  Brigadier  [Marquis  de  Girar- 
din],  said  to  have  accompanied 
King  James,  352. 

Lestolmell,  Comte  de,  letter  from, 

33. 

L’Estrange,  Roger,  afterwards  Sir 
Roger,  surveyor  of  the  press, 
order  to,  2. 
examination  of,  9. 
book  written  by,  criticised,  190- 
193. 

“sought  after,”  362. 

Le  Tellier,  Francois  Michel,  Marquis 
de  Louvois,  French  Secretary 
of  State,  letters  from,  to  be 
deciphered,  252,  352,  355. 
letter  to,  490. 

- ,  intercepted.  258. 

character  and  appearance  of, 
130,  153. 

story  relating  to,  130. 

Levant,  the,  English  consuls  &c.  in, 
observations  to  be  requested 
from,  7. 

settlements  of  friars  [French]  j 
in,  137,  138. 
trade  in.  148,  165. 
traveller  to,  34. 

[i.e.  east]  wind,  283. 

Levant  or  Turkey  Company  : 

and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
ambassador  for  Turkey,  75, 

76,  152,  153. 

avania  upon,  alluded  to,  79. 
bill  charged  to,  116. 
committee  from,  to  wait  upon 
the  King,  75,  76. 
complaints  and  accusations  of, 
69-71. 

dealings  and  relations  of,  with 
Sir  John  Finch.  See  Finch, 

Sir  John. 

druggermen  for.  See Draperiis  ; 
Perone. 

have  not  the  power  to  arrange 
audiences,  153,  154. 
health  of,  drunk,  157. 
interest  of,  in  Turkey,  154. 


Levant  or  Turkey  Company — cont. 
letters  to,  60.  62,  72  (2),  79, 
85,  86,  116. 

- ,  alluded  to,  74,  86. 

meeting  or  “  Court  ”  of,  75. 
members  of.  See  Berchen, 
Captain  ;  Finch,  Sir  John, 
orders  of,  alluded  to,  73,  116. 

-  or  instructions  of,  not  to 

supersede  those  of  the  King, 
71,  152. 

order  to,  alluded  to,  297. 
payment  made  by,  71. 
principals  and  factors  of, 
duties  of  the  ambassador  in 
Turkey  towards,  70. 
salary  paid  by,  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dor,  76. 

ships,  or  general  ships  of,  39, 
61,  73,  116,  184. 
and  trade  with  Turkey,  87, 
166. 

Treasurer  to,  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  159. 

“  violent  proceedings  ”  of,  73. 
young  men  form  the  “  major 
part  ”  of,  76. 

Leve,  Francois,  soldier,  496. 

Leveson,  Colonel  [Richard],  dragoons 
of,  390,  397. 

- ,  captain  of.  See  Pownall. 

Levinz,  or  Levinge,  Sir  Creswell, 
Attorney  General,  papers  to 
be  referred  to,  77. 

Lewes,  Thomas,  signatures  wit¬ 
nessed  by,  6. 

Lexington,  Lord.  See  Sutton, 
Robert. 

Leyden  [Holland],  Burgomaster  of. 
See  Leeuwen,  Didericli. 

Leyonberg,  Monsieur,  421,  437. 

Libanus,  Mount,  7. 

Lichfield  : 

bailiffs  &c.  of,  letter  from,  103. 
Corporation  and  magistrates  of, 
55,  104. 

parliamentary  election  for,  54. 

55,  103,  104,  106. 

- ,  accusation  of  illegal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with. 
104,  106. 

M.P.  for.  See  Finch,  Daniel. 

Lidford.  See  Ireland, 
men.  Sec  Irishmen. 

Liencourt,  M.  Du  Plessey,  letters 
from,  401. 

Lillingston  (Lilliston),  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  defeats  body  of 
Irish,  413. 

Limerick  (Lyme rick,  Limeri,  Lem- 
erik,  Limbrick),  337,  345,  352, 
367,  381,  387,  388,  397,  398, 
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Limerick — cont. 

417,  429,  436,  437,  443,  452, 
473,  476,  477,  490. 
the  “  capital  rendezvous  ”  _of 
King  James’  supporters,  372. 
castle  of,  478. 

citizens  of,  disregard  of  orders 
by,  alluded  to,  479. 
document  dated  at,  409. 

English  camp  (Camp  Royal) 
before,  412,  413. 

- ,  letters  or  message  dated 

from,  406,  408  410,  412,  414 
(2),  418,  422,  424,  428,  434, 
435. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 

443. 

- -,  broken  up,  444. 

French  in.  See  under  French. 
French  ships  at,  for,  or  from, 
391,  396,  397,  401-404,  415, 
431. 

Governor  of.  See  Boisseleau. 
Irish  army  at.  See  Irish  army. 

-  and  French  leaders  said 

to  be  at,  363,  404,  407. 
letters  dated  at,  470,  475,  480, 
481  (2),  484,  486,  488,  489, 
491. 

meeting  held  in,  clergy  attend¬ 
ing,  complaint  made  by,  475. 
old  gun  at,  372. 

“  people,”  or  deserter,  from, 
information  from,  390,  396, 
397. 

quay  (key),  ships  at,  396. 
river.  See  Shannon. 

“walls  and  bulwarks  ”  of,  412. 
siege,  and  surrender  of,  to 
Ireton,  alluded  to,  217,  407. 
preparations  for  the  defence 
of,  356,  365,  390,  474,  478. 
to  be  besieged  by  the  English, 
394,  500. 

English  forces  marching  to¬ 
wards,  or  before,  387,  397, 
401,  406-409. 

squadron  to  bo  hastened  to¬ 
wards,  414. 

siege  of,  and  allusions  to,  416- 
418,  422-429,  431,  434,  435, 
440,  442,  443,  482-484,  489. 

- ,  raised,  442,  444,  450, 

451. 

- ,  letters  dated  from,  416, 

425,  428. 

retreat  of  the  English  army 
from,  alluded  to,  450. 
said  to  rest  with  the  rebels,  481. 

Limerick,  county  of,  500. 

- ,  quarters  for  the  Jacobite 

army  established  in*  480, 


Limerick,  county  of— cont. 

_ (  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of 

the  rebels,  481. 

Limerick  : 

Earl  of.  See  Dungan. 

Bishop  of.  See  Digby. 

Lincoln,  56. 

Lincolnshire,  town  in,  44. 

Lindsay,  Colin,  Earl  of  Balcarres. 
said  to  be  plotting  against 
the  Government,  360. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of.  See  Bertie, 
Robert. 

Line  of  battle.  See  under  Fleet. 

Lingfield  [Surrey],  376. 

Linlithgow,  Earl  of.  See  Living¬ 
stone. 

“  Linsey,”  Mr.  See  Herbert,  William, 
Marquis  of  Powis. 

Lisbon,  frigates  reported  leaving, 
303. 

Lisburn  [co.  Antrim],  letter  dated 
at,  289. 

Lisburne,  Viscount.  See  Loftus. 

Lisle,  Thomas  de,  letter  signed  by, 
225. 

Lismalin  (Lismolin)  [co.  Tipperary], 
King  William  encamps  at, 
396. 

Lismore  Castle  [border  of  cos.  Cork 
and  Waterford],  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  417. 

Lister,  Richard,  petition  signed  by, 
166. 

Littlecote  (Littlecott),  [Wiltshire], 
documents  sent  from,  1 94. 

Littleton,  Sir  Timothy,  Baron  of 
Exchequer,  death  of,  47, 
53. 

Liverpool,  364. 

Livingstone,  George,  Earl  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow',  reported  defeat  of 
Highlanders  by,  279. 

Livorno.  See  Leghorn. 

Livy,  writings  of,  comment  upon, 
143. 

Lixnaw  [co.  Kerry],  414. 

Lizard,  the  [Cornwall],  405. 

Llandaff  (Landaff),  Bishop  of.  See 
Lloyd,  William. 

Llantamam  (Llantranan)  [co.  Mon¬ 
mouth],  44. 

Llanvilling  [co,  Montgomery],  358. 

Lloyd  : 

Edward,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Richard,  certificate  of  probate 
[of  the  will  of  Sir  John 
Finch],  signed  by,  166. 

William,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Justices  of  Peace  put  out  by, 
43,  44. 
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Locliaber  [Invernesshire],  General 
Mackay  at,  allusion  to, 
407. 

Loch  Ryan  (Loughrian),  250. 

Lockey,  Thomas,  Prebendary  of 
Christchurch,  letter  signed 
by,  13. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  packet  signed 
by,  370. 

to  communicate  with  the  Earl 
of  Melville,  288.  305. 
takes  Jacobite  documents  to 
Scotland,  289. 

and  the  evidence  recpiired  from 
Scotland.  310. 

Loftus.  Adam.  Viscount  Lisburn, 
regiment  of,  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  423. 
wife  of.  death  of.  220. 

Lomax,  Mr.,  308. 

Lombeek  (Lombeck)  [Brabant], 
document  dated  at,  419. 
Notre  Dame  de,  camp  of  the 
Allies  to  remain  at,  419. 

London,  casual  allusions,  passim. 
apprentices  of,  letter  to,  al¬ 
luded  to,  59,  499. 

Bishop  of.  See  Compton, 
Henry. 

books  to  be  found  in,  182. 
Cairo  much  smaller  than,  141. 
City  of,  thanks  voted  to,  by  the 
Commons,  101. 

- ,  loan  from,  hoped  for,  371. 

- - ,  loan  to  the  King  voted 

by,  377. 

- ,  - - ,  alluded  to,  378,  383, 

389. 

- ,  Lord  Mayor  of,  letter  to, 

alluded  to,  230. 

- - •,  — — •,  order  to,  alluded  to, 

371. 

- ,  Lord  Mayor  and  Aider- 

men  of,  entertainment  of, 
alluded  to,  1 85. 

- - ,  - .  attend  meetings  of 

the  Council,  354,  355,  410. 
coffee-houses  in,  100,  305,  465. 

- ,  “mints  of  mutiny,”  112. 

Common  Council  of,  106. 

- ,  to  be  called,  371. 

districts  in  or  near  : — 

Battersea,  20. 

Blackfriars,  St.  Anne’s  in, 
421. 

Hackney,  286. 

Kensington.  See  Kensing¬ 
ton. 

estates  of  British  subjects  as 
safe  in  Turkey  as  in,  90. 

Fire  of,  alluded  to,  101,  264, 
265, 


Lon  don — coni . 

French  might  become  masters 
of,  360. 

French  refugees  in,  411. 

Goldsmiths  of,  creditors  of, 
petition  from,  8. 

Greek  Church  to  be  established 
in,  65,  148,  150. 

ground  rent  in,  19. 

letters  and  other  documents 
dated  at  or  sent  to,  6,  8,  13, 
27,  39.  95,  119,  462,  469. 

“  Lord  General  ”  Monck  in 
(1659),  alluded  to,  58,  59. 

merchant  of.  See  Toulard. 

Papists  in.  See  Papists. 

Scotch  money  paid  in.  rate  of 
exchange,  63. 

Sheriff  of,  warrant  sent  to,  313. 

ships  of,  19,  458. 

silk  sold  at  low  rates  in,  166. 

suburbs  of,  prohibition  of  build¬ 
ing  in,  2. 

travellers  in,  to,  or  from,  pas¬ 
sim. 

Watermen,  Company  of,  order 
to,  2. 

and  Westminster,  .  streets, 
churches,  buildings  &c.  in  : 

Bartholomew  Lane,  377. 

Bedford  House,  letter  dated 
.  at,  128. 

Berry  Street,  prison,  escape 
from,  196. 

“  Birdcage,  the,”  in  St. 
James’  Park;  suspicious 
conversation  heard  near, 
439. 

Chancery  Lane,  Six  Clerks’ 
Office  in,  421. 

Channel  1  Row,  letter  dated 
at,  196. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  grant  for, 
26. 

— — -,  President  and  Gover¬ 
nors  of,  27. 

Clifford’s  Inn,  barrister  of, 
262. 

Custom  House,  ships  may 
unlade  at,  290. 

Derby  House,  170,  171, 

174  (2). 

- ,  letters  dated  at 

or  addressed  to,  56  (2), 
109,  J26. 

Drury  Lane,  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  in,  9. 

Duke’s  Street,  377. 

Essex  House,  order  dated 
at,  4. 

Exchange,  the,  7  6. 

Exchequer  Office,  421. 
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London  and  Westminster,  streets, 
churches,  buildings  &c.  in — cont. 

Fleet  Street,  Horn  Tavern 
in,  421. 

General  Post  Office,  1 69, 
265,  266. 

- ,  clerk  in.  See 

Sweetings. 

- ■,  destruction  of,  by  the 

Fire  of  London,  alluded 
to,  265. 

- ,  visit  of  Charles  II  to, 

alluded  to,  265. 

Goodman’s  Fields,  in  tho 
City,  494. 

Gray’s  Inn,  student  at,  277. 

Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  92. 

Great  Queen’s  Street,  Sign 
of  the  Cabinet  in,  letters 
addressed  to,  349,  358, 
369. 

Guildhall,  the,  59. 

Holborn,  Little  Turnstile, 
the  Tobacco  Boll  near, 
359. 

Hyde*  (Hide)  Park,  123. 

Inner  Temple,  notes  by 
Sir  John  Finch  dated 
from,  502. 

Jermyn  (Germen)  Street, 
Hand  and  Glove  in,  375, 
377. 

Leicester  (Lester)  fields, 
street  near,  363. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
349. 

— - — ,  body  of  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey  found  in, 
192. 

- — — •,  house  of  Sir  .Robert 
Southwell  in,  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  289. 

- — - — ,  Little  Turnstile  in, 
366,  377. 

- ,  Stanhope  Street  end, 

near,  465. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Little, 
77. 

Lombard  (Lumber)  Street, 
377,  416. 

Middle  Temple,  gentleman 
of,  91,  421. 

Navy  Office,  letters  dated 
at,  66,  85,  257. 

Newgate,  prisoners  in,  359, 
495. 

Pall  Mall  (Pelrnell),  One 
Golden  Ball,  in,  276. 

- ,  house  of  the  Dutch 

Deputies  in,  208. 

The  Park,  439,  494. 

Pope’s  Head  Alley,  490. 


London  and  Westminster,  streets, 
churches,  buildings  &c.  in — cont. 

Porter’s  Street,  Croivne  and 
Pearle  in,  363. 

Prince’s  Court,  “-near  the 
Park,”  494. 

Princes  Street,  Thoms 
Qoffee-house  in,  letters 
to  be  sent  to,  465. 

Queen  Street,  house  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Finch 
in,  letters  addressed  to, 
104,  106,  108,  122,  123, 
178. 

- ,  - ,  codicil  to  will 

of  Sir  John  Finch  dated 
at,  167. 

St.  Clement  Dane’s,  parish 
of,  1. 

St.  James’  Palace,  196. 

- ,  documents  dated  at, 

193  (2),  219,  226. 

- ,  Queen’s  Council 

Chamber  at,  193. 

St.  James’  Street,  377. 

- - -,  houses  in,  215. 

St.  Martin’s  Lane,  the 
Crown  (or  Swan)  and 
Bottle  in,  440. 

St.  Paul’s  (Paul’s),  Dean 
of  (reported).  See  Hill. 
Dr. 

- ,  Dean  of.  See  Til- 

lot  son. 

- ,  prebendary  of.  See 

Tillotson. 

— — ,  Irish  timber  desired 
for,  469. 

St.  Thomas  Apostle,  377. 

Savoy,  the,  French  Church 
of,  ministers  of,  24. 

- printer  of,  192. 

Soho  (So  Hoe),  building  in 
or  near,  2. 

Somerset  House,  Protes¬ 
tant  chapel  at,  305. 

Stocks’  Market,  house  near, 
262. 

Temple,  the,  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  184. 

- ,  stationer  in,  360,  377. 

Tower,  the,  prisoners  in, 
or  committed  to,  37,  48, 
90,  353. 

- ,  letter  dated  at,  182. 

Tyburn,  warranty  only  to 
be  produced  at,  313. 

Warwick  House,  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  115. 

Weld  Street,  373. 

Londonderry,  212,  218,  250,  251. 

499.  ‘ 
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London  de  rry — cont. 

arms  and  ammunition  to  be 
sent  to,  196. 

- .  order  for,  countermanded, 

203. 

boom  outside,  233,  234. 
English  garrison  in,  216,  217. 
garrison  of  (1649),  alluded  to, 
216. 

Irish  camp  before,  letters  writ¬ 
ten  from,  intercepted,  231. 
ships,  men,  and  provisions  for, 
213. 

surrender  of,  feared  or  ex¬ 
pected,  203,  214,  237. 
relief  of,  to  be  attempted,  204, 
209. 

siege  of,  209,  210. 

- ,  raised,  233,  235. 

Londonderry,  Bishop  of.  See 
Hopkins. 

bishopric  of,  suggested  promo¬ 
tion  of  I)r.  Walker  to,  268. 

Longford,  Earl  of.  See  Aungier, 
Erancis. 

Long  Reach.  See  Thames,  the 
river. 

Lonsdale,  Viscount.  See  Lowther, 
Sir  John. 

Looe  [Cornwall],  French  fleet  sight¬ 
ed  from,  307. 

Loran,  Davitt,  soldier,  496. 

‘‘Lord,  my,”  letter  to,  261. 

Lord  Chamberlain.  See  Sheffield,  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  ;  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset. 

Lord  Chancellor.  See  Finch,  Sir 
Heneage. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  See  Holt,  Sir 
John. 

Lord  Great  Chamberlain.  (See  Bertie, 
Earl  of  Lindsey, 
functions  of,  at  a  coronation, 

189. 

Lord  High  Admiral.  See  Admiral, 
Lord  High. 

Lord  High  Steward.  See  Cavendish, 
William,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Lord  Keeper.  See  Finch,  Sir 
Heneage  ;  North,  Sir  Francis. 

Lord  Privy  Seal.  See  Savile,  George, 
Marquis  of  Halifax. 

Lord  Warden.  See  Cinque  Ports. 

Lords,  House  of  : 

[Charles  II] : 

appeals  to,  said  to  be  hin¬ 
dered,  94. 

Bill  rejected  in.  See  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill. 

case  to  be  disputed  in,  37. 

Commons  attend  at  the  Bar 
of,  49. 


Lords,  House  of  [Charles  II]  :  Com¬ 
mons — cont. 

-  summoned  to  attend, 

101. 

decrees  repealed  in,  alluded 
to,  94. 

illness  of  Lord  Chancellor 
in,  96. 

Lord  Stafford  found  guiltv 
by,  102. 

matter  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore,  37. 

petition  presented  in,  107. 

resolution  of,  concerning 
impeachments,  48. 

[James  II]  : 

Earl  of  Nottingham  to  at¬ 
tend  at,  1 89. 

[William  and  Mary]  : 

Commons  not  at  one  with, 
in  relation  to  the  Re¬ 
gency  Bill,  279. 

information  to  be  conveyed 
to,  232. 

Lobby,  the,  269. 

summons  from,  alluded  to, 
241. 

Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  sum¬ 
mons  to  be  sent  to,  193. 

Lords  Lieutenant  of  Comities,  orders 
sent  to,  alluded  to,  335. 

Loretto  [La  Madonna  di],  treasure 
of,  proposal  to  sell,  132. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of  [John  George 
III],  death  of,  alluded  to, 
292. 

Dukedom  of,  135. 

Lo  uglibrickland  ( Lo  i  lghb  racan , 

Loughbriekan)  [co.  Down], 
King  William’s  camp  near, 
letters  dated  from,  306— 
309. 

letter  endorsed  as  received  at, 

289. 

arrival  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  at,  320. 

the  hills  of,  306,  308,  309. 

the  King  marching  to  or  leav¬ 
ing,  301,  320. 

Louglirea  (Loghreagh)  [co.  Galway], 
417,  418,  442. 

Louvois  (Louvoy),  Marquis  de.  See 
Le  Tellier. 

Love  : 

Alderman,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  70. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  name  taken  by 
the  servant  of  Lady  Hatcher, 
341. 

Sarah,  letter  from,  214. 

Lovelace,  Anne,  Lady,  letter  from, 
60. 


Lovett,  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  letter 
signed  by,  180. 

Lowe,  Father,  19(i. 

Lower,  Dr.  [Richard],  persons  recom¬ 
mended  by,  323. 

Low  Layton,  Essex,  262. 

Lowther,  Sir  John,  afterwards 
Viscount  Lonsdale,  228,  248, 
257,  291.  293,  295,  389,  398, 
422. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  445. 

letters  to,  alluded  to,  294.  327, 
415. 

illness  of,  347. 

instructions  sent  to.  300,  304. 
308. 

Lubeck  [Germany],  ship  of,  236. 

Lucy,  Captain,  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  424. 

Ludlow  Castle,  letter  dated  at,  13. 

Ludolf,  Henri  Guillaume,  secretary 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
letter  to,  223. 

- ,  alluded  to,  224. 

Lumley,  Richard,  Earl  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  339. 

letter  written  by,  alluded  to, 

408. 

at  the  Boyne,  329. 

and  King  William,,  story  re¬ 
lating  to,  464. 

Lundy,  Robert,  Governor  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  turned  out  by  the 
citizens,  treachery  of,  204. 

arrangements  relating  to,  250- 
253. 

witnesses  against,  dispersed , 
251. 

doubtful  whether  he  can  be 
tried  by  martial  law,  256. 

Luneburg,  House  of,  258. 

Princes  of,  dispute  between 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and, 
288. 

Luserna,  Luzerne,  [Vaudois],  380. 

Luther,  Martin,  secession  of,  from 
the  Latin  Church,  alluded  to, 
30. 

Luttrell : 

Colonel  Henry,  in  command  of 
rebel  cavalry  at  Limerick, 

409,  423. 

- ,  reported  killed,  413. 

- ,  as  member  of  deputation 

(Commissioners)  sent,  from 
Ireland,  to  King  James,  472, 
477,  480,  483,  485. 

- ,  “mutinous  spirit”  of, 

489. 

Colonel  Simon,  formerly  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Dublin,  483. 


Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon — cont. 

- .  as  one  of  deputation  to 

the  Duke  of  Berwick,  472, 

476,  485. 

- ,  as  member  of  deputation 

(Commissioners)  sent,  from 
Ireland,  to  King  James,  472, 

477,  483,  485. 

Luxembourg,  Francis  Henry,  Duke 
and  Marshal  of,  in  command 
of  French  forces  in  Flanders, 
358,  360,  380,  432,  468. 
victory  of.  over  Count  Waldeck, 
358. 

Lyburgh,  J..  address  to  the  King 
signed  by,  333. 

Lynch,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  letter  from,  119. 
Lynford.  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  letter 
signed  by,  180. 

Lyons  (Lions)  travellers  to,  11. 


M 

Maas,  Maes  or  Meuse,  the  river,  378, 
380.  415,  468. 

Maccarthy  or  Maccarty  : 

Donough,  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
regiment  of,  210,  274,  356, 
484. 

- ,  leads  the  rebels  in  Ire¬ 
land.  417.  418. 

— — .  sent  to  England  after  the 
surrender  of  Cork,  471,  476. 

Justin,  Lieutenant  -  General, 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter 
by  King  James,  199. 

- ,  created  Viscount  Mount- 

cashel,  210. 

- ,  regiment  of,  ibid. 

- ,  report  that  he  is  made 

Governor  of  Cork,  274. 

Reagh,  declares  for  King 
William,  471. 

- ,  wife  of,  a  Protestant,  ibid. 

Macclesfield.  Earl  of.  See  Gerard, 
Charles. 

Macdermot  (Dermot),  Captain,  at¬ 
tack  upon,  473. 

ship  given  to,  alluded  to,  477. 

McDonnell,  Baul-Darag,  “right heir” 
of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
prophecy  by,  407. 

MacElligot,  Colonel,  417. 
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Mackay  (Macky),  General  Hugh,  in 
Scotland,  467. 

terms  given  by,  to  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  466. 

Mackenzie  : 

George,  1st  Viscount  Tarbat, 
letter  from,  466. 

Sir  George,  of  Rosehaugh, 

letters  from,  266,  392, 

393. 

- - ,  , document  relating  to, 

signature  of  the  King  re¬ 
quested  for,  266,  267. 

- -,  proceedings  against,  281. 

- - ,  indemnification  of  ,  by  the 

King,  487. 

- ,  cases  of.  with  Sir  William 

Scot  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Simple, 
487. 

- ,  daughter  of.  See  Cock- 

burn,  Elizabeth. 

Kenneth,  4th  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
intercession  of,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Sitwell,  alluded  to,  466. 

- - ,  is  persuaded  to  submit 

to  King  William,  466,  467. 

Mackie,  one  Mr.,  a  Scotchman,  to 
be  detained,  492. 

Maclahahins,  one  of  the,  a  Scots 
reb’l,  212. 

Macmillan,  Andrew,  petition  for 
281. 

Madrid,  business  at,  336. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  296. 
order  from,  276. 
prospective  journey  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  to,  242. 

Magilligan  (Mackillicon),  [co.  Lon¬ 
donderry],  234. 

Maggi,  Mr.,  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Marquis  de  Nointel, 
155. 

Mahomet  or  Mahommad  IV,  Sultan 
of  Turkey  (the  Grand  Signor), 
60,  68,  153,  158,  163; 
ambassador  to,  from  England. 

See  Ambassadors, 
army  of,  age  limit  in,  66. 
dominions  of,  estates  of  British 
subjects  in,  90,  91. 
honour  shown  by,  to  the  Vizier, 
80. 

kiosk  erected  for,  builders  of, 
not  paid,  87. 

orders  or  demands  of,  alluded 
to.  125,  126. 

ports  of,  126.  And  see  Scio. 
post  of  English  ambassador 
to,  alluded  to,  129. 
daughter  of,  80. 
demands  of.  upon  the  Prince 
of  Transylvania,  64. 


Mahomet  IV,  Sultan  of  Turkey 
— - cont . 

feared  designs  of,  upon  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  67. 

possible  need  for  presenting 
an  arrs  to,  72,  73,  74. 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  79. 

visits  the  Chief  Customer, 
90. 

may  shut  up  the  Custom  House 
doors,  90,  91. 

said  to  govern  “with  rods  of 
iron,”  112. 

anger  of,  against  the  French 
ambassador,  126. 

“hears  of  no  man’s  greatness 
but  his  own,”  131. 
and  the  privilege  of  the  Saffa, 
126. 

and  the  exiled  Protestants  of 
Hungary,  153. 

declaration  of  the  English  King 
to,  alluded  to,  162. 
remains  in  camp.  134. 
and  the  silk  trade  from  Persia, 
1 66. 

Maidstone  [Kent],  mutiny. of  marines 
at,  encouraged  by  the  Mayor, 
293. 

Maidstone  : 

Elizabeth,  Lady,  letter  from, 
261. 

- ,  letters  from,  alluded  to, 

ib  id. 

- ,  differences  between  the 

Countess  of  Winchilsea  and, 

ibid. 

Lord.  See  Finch,  William. 

Mainz,  a  place  near,  380. 

Maitland,  John,  Duke  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  as  Governor  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  pay¬ 
ments  to,  63. 

as  President  of  the  Council  of 
Scotland,  reported  salary  of, 

63,  64. 

as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  re¬ 
ported  payments  to,  63. 
banishment  and  imprisonment 
of  (1648),  alluded  to,  64. 
estate  of,  forfeiture  and  resti¬ 
tution  of,  63,  64. 
justifies  his  possession  of  Mr. 
John  Swinton’s  estate,  63, 

64. 

pension  of,  63. 

in  relation  to  Robert  Murray, 
62. 

statement  concerning  his 
“  revenue  by  grants  and 
places,”  62—64. 


Makillecut,  — ,  Governor  of  the 
fort  at  Ivinsale,  reported 
ready  to  hand  over  the  cas¬ 
tle  to  the  French,  199. 
information  given  by,  404. 

Malaga,  British  consul  at,  282. 
letters  to  be  sent  to,  10(5. 

Maldekini  : 

Madame,  450. 

Mademoiselle,  451. 

Mallow  [co.  Cork],  383,  387,  397. 

Malta,  502. 

Mamura  (Mamora),  Morocco,  Bar  of, 
vessel  lost  upon,  123. 

Man,  Isle  of,  arrival  of  Irish 
Protestants  in,  reported, 
209. 

Manchester,  halbardiers  issue  public 
summons  in  the  streets  of, 

211. 

letter  dated  at,  210. 

Parsonage  Close,  soldiers  to 
exercise  in,  211. 

Manchester.  Earl  of.  See  Montagu, 
Charles. 

Mansfeldt  (Mansfelt),  Count,  232, 
letter  from,  235. 
negotiations  of,  in  relation  to 
the  voyage  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  alluded  to,  238. 
and  the  funds  for  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  267. 

rumours  the  sailing  of  French 
men-of-war,  268,  269. 

Mapletoft,  Robert,  Dean  of  Ely, 
death  of,  35. 

Marais.  See  Bosanquet. 

Made  Tlierese,  Queen  of  Louis  XIV, 
distress  of,  concerning  the 
King’s  amours,  147. 
father  of.  See  Spain,  King  of 
[Philip  IV], 

Marine  regiments,  placing  or  dis¬ 
placing  of  officers  in,  283, 
284,  288,  293,  294. 

Marine  Treaties.  See  under  France 
and  Morocco. 

Mariner,  Captain,  of  the  Smyrna 
Factor,  wine  presented  by, 

170. 

Marines,  283,  284,  288,  353,  430- 
432,  438,  441,  460,  465. 

Maritime  Counties,  Lords  Lieutenant 
of,  orders  sent  to,  313. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of.  See  Church¬ 
ill. 

Marly  [France],  Court  going  to.  381. 

Marseilles,  35,  74,  125. 

revived  trade  between  Turkey 
and,  61,  64,  65. 

Marstrand  (Maestrand),  Sweden, 

411. 


Martin  : 

Gerard,  letter  to,  361. 

- ,  Jacobite,  416. 

Mr.,  ship’s  master,  56. 

Mary  of  Modena,  2nd  wife  of  James 
II,  284,  345.  463. 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  310, 

316. 

-  to,  310. 

- ,  alluded  to,  316,  345,  353, 

365. 

eulogy  of,  310,  311. 
health  of,  362. 

Jacobite  letters  sent  to,  address 
for,  377. 

sent  out  of  England,  193. 
birth  of  her  child  alluded  to, 
195. 

as  “  the  late  Queen,”  reported 
to  be  with  the  French  fleet, 
275. 

- ,  order  of,  and  Jacobite 

correspondence  with,  alluded 
to,  289,  353. 

dealings  of  Scottish  Commis¬ 
sioners  with,  alluded  to,  316, 

317. 

as  “  Mrs.  Codington,”  visit  of 
the  French  King  to,  361. 
as  “Mrs.  Easton,”  is  “excessive 
mallingcolly,”  349. 

- ,  letter  received  by,  from 

King  James,  alluded  to,  358. 
as  “  Mrs.  Elston,”  400. 

Mary,  Princess,  afterwards  Queen, 
marriage  of,  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  See  William  of 
Nassau.  Prince  of  Orange. 

[as  Princess  of  Orange],  annuity 
paid  to,  by  Holland,  36. 
messenger  to,  pass  requested 
for,  193. 

[as  Queen  of  England],  280, 
293,  316.  321,  383,  393,  399, 
406,  414,  461,  497. 
letters  from,  314,  321,  335,  349, 
430. 

- ,  alluded  to,  292,  301,  314, 

322,  331,  335,  336. 

- ,  enclosed,  314,  315,  341,  432. 

- ,  copy  of,  sent,  443. 

-  to,  alluded  to,  297,  339, 

389. 

- ,  ceremonial,  might  be  an¬ 
swered  by,  298. 
letter  signed  by,  321. 
abuse  of,  439. 
business  before,  353,  378. 
commissions  given  or  ordered 
by,  313,  385. 

directions  to,  from  the  King, 
alluded  to,  450. 
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Mary,  Princess,  afterwards  Queen — 
cont. 

documents  sent  to,  alluded  to, 
338,  419. 

- ,  signed  by,  318,  322. 

matters  brought,  or ,  to  be 
brought  before,  or  settled  by, 
303,  313,  336,  385,  436. 
order  of,  copy  of,  sent  to  the 
King,  318. 

orders  or  directions  from,  299, 
303-305,  318.  325,  354. 

- .  alluded  to.  317,  322.  323. 

331,  332,  336.  348.  370,  371, 
378,  379.  410,  415.  421.  422, 
429,  430,  432,  433,  436,  437, 
440,  441.  442,  443.  446,  447, 
449,  450,  452,  460. 

- ,  approved  by  the  Eng, 

307,  353.  429. 

- ,  duplicate  of,  sent,  322, 

331. 

- ,  quoted,  343. 

- ,  shall  be  obeyed,  316,  331, 

332. 

prospective  orders  of,  432,  446, 
448. 

picture  of,  request  for,  447. 
resolutions  or  arrangements  of, 
alluded  to,  332,  334,  335,  339, 
350.  355.  378,  398,  405,  441. 
service  of,  342,  391,  433. 

her  sixpenny  beggars,”  439. 
her  “  withdra  wing-room,”  bra¬ 
zier  from,  263. 

coronation  of,  summons  to  at¬ 
tend,  197. 

demonstration  to  be  held  in 
support  of,  211. 

(“the  Princess”),  government 
left  in  the  hands  of,  278. 
and  the  Jacobite,  Crone,  303, 
313,  324,  325. 

resentment  of,  against  Lord 
Feversham,  306. 
and  the  Earl  of  Torrington,  331, 
340,  346,  350. 

sends  message  to  Admiral 
Evertzen,  336. 

in  Council,  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London  attend, 
354,  355.  416. 

refuses  to  see  James  Gralime,392. 
meeting  of  the  Council  called 
by,  394. 

reported  Jacobite  plot  against, 
439,  440. 

prorogation  of  Parliament 
ordered  by,  447. 
authority  of,  considered  to  end 
with  the  King’s  return  to 
England,  450. 


Mary,  Mrs.  See  Powis,  Lady. 

Marzolin  cheeses,  170. 

Mascellini,  Dr.  See  under  Books 
and  pamphlets. 

Mason,  Christopher,  Captain  of  the 
Oxford,  122,  167,  170.  177, 
383. 

letter  from,  115. 

—  to,  125. 

praise  of,  121. 

warrant  or  order  for,  125. 

- ,  alluded  to,  121. 

Massareene,  Viscount.  See  Skef- 
fington . 

Massau,  Mr.,  rentmaster  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  454. 

Masterson,  Captain,  treacherous  at¬ 
tack  by,  472-  473,  477. 

Mathew,  Jonathan,  tradesman  of 
Daventry,  petition  signed  by, 
23. 

Matthews,  Colonel,  379. 

Maulevrier,  Comte  de.  See  Colbert. 

Maxwell,  Brigadier  [Thomas],  ac¬ 
companies  deputies  to  King 
James,  475,  477,  486. 
letters  sent  by,  470,  480,  481. 

May,  [Richard]  Captain  of  the  Ruby, 
reported  death  of,  186. 

Mayden.  William,  letter  from,  66. 

Maynard,  [William],  Lord,  43. 

Mazagan  (Mazagant)  Africa,  ships 
represented  as  sailing  for, 
303. 

Mazy,  M.  Patoulet  de,  letters  from, 
403  (2). 

Mearn,  Mr.,  Warden  of  the 
Stationers’  Company,  book 
seized  by,  9. 

Meath  : 

Bishop  of.  See  Dopping. 

Eai’l  of.  See  Brabazon. 

Mediterranean,  the,  175,  243,  306. 
countries  of,  155. 

Dutch  ships  for,  250,  264. 

- ,  to  be  stopped,  272. 

English  and  Dutch  trade  in, 
danger  to,  299. 

fleet,  squadron  or  ships  in  or 
for,  94,  95,  237,  250,  252, 
255,  257,  259,  263,  332. 

- ,  command  of,  201,  207. 

And  see  Herbert  ;  Killigrew. 

- ,  to  be  stopped,  272. 

list  of  ships  designed  for,  al¬ 
luded  to,  202,  204. 
squadron  for  (1690),  project  of 
Instructions  for,  494. 

French  fleet  or  squadron  in,  or 
returning  from,  221,  226, 

299. 

Spanish  dominions  in,  461. 
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Medway,  the  (Chatham  River), 
danger  of  a  French  raid  in, 
318. 

ships  ordered  to  refit,  or  to  be 
fitted  out  in.  5,  315. 

Meer,  M.  Van  der,  bills  drawn  by,  302. 

Meesters,  William  (“  one  Mesters  ’  ), 
Dutch  comptroller  of  artillery, 
with  the  English  army  in 
Ireland,  412,  427. 

Melfort  (Melford),  [John  Drum¬ 
mond]  Earl  of,  letter  from, 
alluded  to,  456. 

Melloneer,  Colonel.  See  La  Meloniere. 

Melville  (Melvin).  George,  Baron, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Melville 
and  Lord  High  Commissioner 
for  Scotland,  222.  353,  466. 
letter  from.  460. 

- to,  466. 

information  sent  to  or  awaited 
from,  288.  290,  305,  317. 

Mercer,  Lieutenant  Paid,  recommen¬ 
ded  for  promotion  in  the  navy, 
66. 

as  Captain,  orders  of,  copy  of, 
alluded  to,  110. 

Meres,  Sir  Thomas,  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  56,  170, 

173,  175. 

Mersham  Hatch  [Kent],  residence  of 
the  Knatchbull  family,  letter 
dated  at,  1 6. 

Meryon  (Merion),  Viscount.  See 
Fitzwilliam. 

Messina,  135,  164,  166,  494. 

English  consul  in.  See  Balles. 
Governor  of.  See  Borgia, 
former  Governor  of,  departure 
of,  164. 

people  of,  incitement  of,  to 
insurrection,  alluded  to,  138. 

Metals  or  minerals  : 
amianthus,  8. 
antimony,  ibid. 
lapis  lazuli,  501. 

Meuse,  the.  See  Maas. 

Michalacchi,  Signor,  information 
concerning  precious  stones 
given  by,  159. 

Michel,  Signor,  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  France,  describes  the 
beauties  of  Venice  to  the 
French  King,  153. 

Middlesex,  19. 

Grand  Jury  of,  discharging  of, 
alluded  to,  103. 

Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  44. 

- ,  alluded  to,  45. 

Papists  in,  disarmed,  193. 
Quarter  Sessions  of,  1. 


Middleton  : 

Charles.  2nd  Earl  of  Middleton, 
letter  from.  193. 

- ,  letters  &c.  sent  to,  men¬ 
tioned.  193.  194. 

- ,  said  to  be  assisting  the 

Jacobite  cause,  242. 

Mr.,  Commissioner  of  Prizes, 
not  expected  to  live.  300. 

- ,  alluded  to,  307. 

or  Myddleton,  William,  factor  at 
Constantinople,  80,  152. 

Milan,  Spanish  forces  reported  to 
have  come  from,  295. 

Slate  of,  troops  being  sent  into, 
288. 

Milanese  friar,  a.  See  Bogos. 
Padre. 

Milborn.  Thomas,  printer,  prosecu¬ 
tion  of,  12. 

Milford  or  Milford  Haven,  259.  260, 
350,  389,  408.  422.  429. 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  205, 
253. 

— — ,  dated  from  or  from  off, 
202,  273,  390. 

army  of  Cromwell  at,  alluded 
to,  216. 

“  Milk.”  See  White  ink. 

Millberne,  Henry,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Mills,  Mr.,  information  against, 
242. 

Milton  : 

Kent,  hundred  of,  waters  called 
the  East  Grounds  in,  1. 

[co.  Northampton],  24,  81, 

122. 

— - ,  letters  dated  at,  54,  108, 

1  10,  177,  178. 

Milton,  John,  called  the  “  fanaticks' 
priest,”  doctrines  of,  con¬ 
cerning  Kings  157. 

Miltonian,  a  perfect,  157. 

Mimms  (Myms)  [Herts],  letters 
dated  at,  245.  246. 

Minehead  [co.  Somerset],  202. 
documents  sent  to,  201. 

Minerals.  See  Metals. 

Minet,  Mr.  See  Carrington,  Lord. 

Minori  Ossarvanti.  See  Religious 
Orders. 

Minshull,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  house 
of,  searched,  210. 

Miremont,  Marquis  de,  complaint 
made  by,  399. 

- ■,  alluded  to,  431. 

Mitchell : 

Captain,  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  navy,  66. 
Captain  David,  present  at 
Council  of  War,  239. 
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Modena,  Mary  of.  See  Mary  of 
Modena. 

Mohammedan  Empire,  the,  treatise 
upon,  166. 

Mojacar  (Muxocza),  [Spain],  105. 

Moldavia,  vassalage  of.  to  Turkey, 
67. 

Molesworth,  Robert,  1st  Viscount 
Molesworth,  envoy  to  Den¬ 
mark.  lettei’s  from,  alluded 
to.  253.  287,  289,  294.  378, 
421. 

- - ,  or  dispatches  of.  extracts 

from,  or  notes  upon,  304,  305, 
447,  454. 

orders  or  instructions  to,  290, 
313. 

- ,  alluded  to,  224.  313. 

business  before,  237,  415,  419, 
421. 

and  the  payment  required  by 
Denmark.  287.  289.  290,  292, 
294,  300.  304. 

divulges  his  orders  fi-om  Eng¬ 
land  to  Count  Raventlau. 
304. 

quarrel  of.  with  the  Swedish 
envoy  in  Denmark,  399. 

Molinetti,  Antonio,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Padua,  verses 
written  by,  164. 

Molino,  Signor,  formerly  Venetian 
Bailo  in  Turkey,  church  in 
Constantinople  built  by,  133. 

death  of,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

nephew  of.  See  Zen. 

Molly,  qy.  grand  daughter  of  Lady 
Powis,  349. 

Monceaux  : 

Monsieur  de,  “  a  late  curious 
traveller,”  7,  8. 

- ,  death  of,  alluded  to,  7. 

Monsieur,  intendant  de  la  marine 
a  Brest,  letter  to,  403. 

Monck  or  Monk  : 

George,  afterwards  1st  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  as  *’  the  then 
Lord  General,”  declaration 
of  (1659),  alluded  to,  58, 
59. 

- ,  testimonial  given  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  66. 

Christopher.  2nd  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  entertains  the  King, 
122. 

- ,  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 

University,  179. 

- ,  letter  to,  alluded  to, 

181. 

Lieutenant  Thomas,  recommen¬ 
ded  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 


MoncriePf : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  [James],  en¬ 
sign  for  his  company  suggest¬ 
ed,  304,  357. 

Matthew,  commission  as  ensign 
requested  for,  304,  357. 

Mondovi  (Mondevis),  [Piedmont], 
troops  of,  raid  by,  380. 

Monmouth,  member  of  Parliament 
for,  54. 

Monmouth  : 

Duke  of.  See  Scott,  James. 

Eai’lof.  See  Mordaunt,  Charles. 

Monmouthshire,  execution  in.  77. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  for,  put 
out  of  commission,  44.  See 
Arnold  ;  Hei-bert. 

|  Mons  [Hainaut],  468. 

I  Montagu : 

Charles,  Earl  of  Manchester, 
deed  signed  by,  190. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  tes¬ 
timonial  from,  alluded  to, 
66. 

Dr.  [John],  189. 

Mary,  Viscountess,  letter  from, 
373. 

- - ,  intends  crossing  to  Eng¬ 
land,  349,  368,  369,  400. 

■ — — ,  parents  of.  See  Powis, 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of. 

- — — ,  husband  of.  See  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Viscount. 

- -,  death  of.  464. 

Ralph,  ambassador  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  France,  letter  from, 
alluded  to,  38. 

- ■,  friend  of.  See  Guiller- 

agues. 

- ,  “  a  man  of  parts,”  155. 

- ,  marriage  desii’ed  by,  op¬ 
posed,  38. 

- — - — report  that  he  is  to  be 
made  Marquis  of  Chichester, 
99. 

- •,  treaty  concluded  by.  See 

Marine  Treaty. 

- ,  vote  moved  by,  97. 

- ,  sister  of,  “a  masculine 

wit,”  155. 

- ,  wife  of,  praise  of,  ibid. 

Sir  (Serjeant)  William,  speech 
to,  on  being  appointed  Chief 
Baron  of  Excheque r,  28. 

Viscount.  See  Browne. 

Monte  Santo.  See  Athos,  Mount. 

Montespan,  Fi'anQoise  Athenais,  Mar¬ 
quise  de,  money  sent  to, 
134. 

Montgoinei'y,  county  of,  Justices  of 
Peace  of,  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  44. 
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Montgomery  : 

Sir  James,  to  be  arrested  on 
“  suspicion  of  high  treason,” 
343,  353,  354. 

Lord,  as  “Mr.  Thompson,”  348, 
349,  357,  358,  309,  400,  401. 
Lieutenant  James,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 

one,  a  Commissioner  of  Scot¬ 
land,  316. 

Montreuil  [France],  502. 

Montserrat  [West  Indies],  Governor 
of.  See  Blakiston. 

Jacobite  rising  in,  suppressed, 
258. 

Moor,  a,  under-captain  on  the  Great 
Genoues ,  124. 

Moore,  Colonel,  reported  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  443. 

“Moormans.”  See  England. 

Moors,  piracies  of,  alluded  to,  2. 
on  Algerian  vessels,  121,  124. 

Mordaunt  (Mordan)  : 

Charles,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
1st  Commissioner  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  208. 

- ,  letter  to,  319. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  324. 

- ,  as  member  of  Committee 

of  Council,  letter  signed  by, 
348. 

- ,  battalion  of,  460. 

- ,  and  the  “  case  ”  of  the 

widow  Walwyn,  267. 

- ,  confession  of  the  Jacobite, 

Crone,  made  to,  317. 

- ,  offers  of  service  made  by, 

319,  335. 

- - ,  said  to  speak  of  resigning 

his  post,  278. 

■ - ,  brother  of,  lulled  at  the 

siege  of  lvinsale,  474. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 

11. 

More,  Hr.  Henry,  179,  181,  182. 
letter  to,  alluded  to,  65. 
legacy  for,  117. 
as  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  letter  signed  by, 
180. 

Moreau,  Monsieur,  359. 

Morgan  : 

Hr.,  minister  of  Tangier,  185. 
Sir  Edward,  of  Llantarnam 
(Llantranan),  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Sir  Henry,  deputy  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  119. 

one  Henry,  arrest  and  examina¬ 
tion  of,  462,  463. 

Madame,  377. 


Morland.  Sir  Samuel,  offer  of,  in 
relation  to  his  methods  for 
obtaining  private  intelligence, 
266. 

paper  of  “  proposals  for  secret 
service  ”  by,  264^266. 

Morley,  George,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  as  patron  of  the  living 
of  Witney,  presentation  by, 
20. 

Morocco,  ambassador  from.  See 
Ambassadors, 
marine  treaty  with,  176. 

Morosini,  Cavaliero  Giovanni,  Vene¬ 
tian  Bailo  in  Turkey,  139, 

1 56. 

formerly  ambassador  in  France, 
130. 

-  in  Savoy,  ibid. 

-  at  Vienna,  130,  135,  139, 

151. 

information  given  by,  to  the 
English  ambassador,  130.  131, 
134-140,  145,  153. 
predecessor  of,  in  Turkey.  See 
Querini. 

request  of,  in  relation  to  cere¬ 
monial  &c.  in  Jerusalem. 
136,  137. 

story  narrated  by,  136. 
brother  of.  “  a  curious  gentle¬ 
man,”  147. 

druggerman  of.  See  Grillo. 
return  of,  to  Constantinople. 

congratulations  upon.  134. 
visits  between  the  English  am¬ 
bassador  and,  130,  134,  136, 
138,  139,  142,  146,  147,  150, 
153. 

and  the  French  ambassador's 
audience  with  the  Vizier.  142. 
made  procurator  of  San  Marco, 

146. 

visits  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  150,  151. 
departure  of,  67. 

Morrice,  Mr.,  249. 

Mosdell,  Stephen,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,.  45. 

Mosely,  Charles,  letter  to,  or  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  275,  276. 

Motley,  Mr.,  made  Lord  Mayor  of 
Lublin,  356. 

Mottram,  Cheshire,  constables  of, 
summons  issued  by,  211. 

Moulin,  Hr.  Louis  du,  prosecution 
of,  12. 

Mountcashel,  Viscount.  See  Mac- 
carthy,  Justin. 

Mountrath,  Earl  of.  See  Coote. 

Mount  Royal  [i.e.  Monreal],  near 
Treves,  411,  432. 
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Mount’s  Bay  [Cornwall],  410. 

French  fleet  sighted  off,  405. 

Moyencourt,  Monsieur  de,  letters 
from,  403,  404. 

Moze,  Thomas,  document  w  itnessed 
by,  59. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.  See  Sheffield, 
John. 

Mullingar  [co.  Westmeath],  372,  406. 
letter  sent  from,  alluded  to,  414. 

Munden,  Sir  Richard,  letter  from, 
alluded'  to,  56. 

Munster,  province  of,  217,277,  352. 
King  James  reported  to  have 
fled  towards,  333. 
old  soldiers  from,  sent  into  the 
North,  213. 

ports  or  sea-port  towns  in,  345, 
364. 

Munster  [Westphalia],  Treaty  of, 
alluded  to,  131. 

Murray : 

Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  first  husband  of.  See 
Tollemache,  Sir  Lionel. 

- ,  pension  settled  upon.  63. 

Sir  James,  Lord  Philipliaugh, 
lord  register  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Selkirk  election.  281. 
John,  Marquis  of  Athol,  said 
to  be  plotting  against  the 
Government,  360. 
or  Moray,  Sir  Robert,  questions 
originally  propounded  by,  7. 
Robert,  “  commitment  ”  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  62. 

Muscovite,  the.  See  Russia,  Czar 
of. 

Muscovy.  See  Russia. 

Musselman,  a,,  Greek  declares  him¬ 
self,  86. 

Musselmen,  87,  158. 

Myddleton,  William.  See  Middleton. 

Myrrh,  7. 
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Nagle,  Sir  Richard,  said  to  have 
embarked  with  King  James 
for  France,  371. 

Nairne,  Sir  Robert  (as  “  the  late  ”), 
representatives  of,  proceed¬ 
ings  against,  280. 

Nalson,  John,  rector  of  Doddington, 
application  in  behalf  of,  35. 


Nantes  [France],  474,  482. 

Naples,  502. 

Narbrough,  Sir  John,  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  by,  alluded 
to,  171,  175. 

Narrow  Seas,  the.  See  English 
Channel. 

Nassau,  Count  [Henry  of,  Seigneur 
d’  Auverquerque]  sent  to 
Dublin.  338. 

as  Major-General,  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  425. 

Natt,  Mr.,  376. 

Navan  [co.  Meath,  Ireland],  Irish 
troops  at,  307. 

Navarre,  King  of  [Henry  IV],  assist¬ 
ance  given  by,  to  the  Jesuits, 
alluded  to,  147. 

Navy,  the,  269,  273,  491. 

Blue  Squadron,  460. 

- ,  Admiral  of.  See  Russell, 

Captain  Edward. 

- ,  Vice-Admiral  of.  See 

Killigrew. 

- ,  Rear-Admiral  of.  See 

Ashby,  Sir  John  ;  Shovell, 
Sir  Cloudisley. 

- ,  Captains  of,  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Captains  of  the  Red 
and,  364,  365. 

- - ,  - •,  alluded  to,  394. 

- •,  names  of  officers  suggested 

for,  383. 

- ,  in  the  van  of  the  fleet,  315. 

Board  or  Commissioners,  183, 
326,  346. 

- - ■,  letter  from,  257. 

- ,  order  to,  requested,  493. 

officers,  1 83. 

- - -,  commission  granted  to, 

alluded  to,  86. 

— — ,  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion,  66. 

recruits  wanted  for,  42. 

Red  Squadron,  Captains  of, 
dispute  of.  See  under  Blue 
Squadron. 

- ,  names  of  officers  sug¬ 
gested  for,  383. 

- ,  proposed  Vice-Admiral 

of.  See  Berry,  Sir  John. 

Shipyards,  officers  of,  order  to, 

2. 

Treasurer  of.  See  Seymour ; 
see  Annesley,  Earl  of  Angle - 
sea. 

- ,  reported  appointment  as, 

99. 

and  Victualling,  Commissioner 
of.  See  Haddock,  Sir  Richard . 

victualling  of,  “  miscarriages 
of  ”  to  be  enquired  into,  259. 
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Navy  office,  letter  dated  at,  80. 

Neal  (Neall),  Mr.,  53,  76. 

Neale,  Mr.,  information  against,  242. 

Negri  : 

Luca  de,  servant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baines,  legacy  to,  1 1  8. 
Nicoloso  de,  house  of,  holy 
relic  in,  146. 

Neidhart  (Nitard),  Eberhard  von. 
Cardinal,  confessor  to  the 
Queen  Mother  of  Spain,  and 
ambassador  in  Rome,  135, 
136. 

Nelson,  Mr.,  apothecary,  house  of, 
373. 

Nenacroon  [co.  ,  Ireland], 

Ness,  the.  See  Dungeness. 

Netherlands,  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of,  140. 

States  General  of,  223,  251, 
286,  287,  314,  410,  411. 

- >  account  of  the  battle  of 

Beachy  Head  sent  to,  351. 

- ,  application  to,  from  the 

Emperor,  235. 

— — •,  Archives  of.  See  under 
the  Hague. 

- ,  charges  to  be  borne  by, 

302,  306,  308,  314,  378,  467. 

— — ,  conference  held  with,  351. 
- ,  debt  owing  to,  from  Eng¬ 
land,  285. 

- ,  deputies  of,  325,  448  ;  and 

see  Diderich,  the  Sieur  ;  and 
Dutch  deputies  in  England. 

- ,  emissary  to  be  sent  to, 

335  ;  and  see  Harbord. 

- ■,  greffier  of.  See  Fagel, 

H.  ;  Fagel,  F. 

- ,  letter  from,  42. 

- ,  oppression  of,  by  Louis 

XIV,  alluded  to,  486.' 

- ,  order  of,  alluded  to,  98. 

- ,  orders  from,  expected,  378. 

— — ,  a  port  of,  James  II  to  be 
taken  to,  if  captured,  195. 

- ,  President  of.  See  Wyn- 

gaerde,  D.  van;  Bentinck, 
Henr. 

- ,  registers  of,  extract  from, 

alluded  to,  378. 

— — ■,  resident  of,  in  Turkey,  81, 
85-86. 

- ,  success  of  France  against, 

alluded  to,  131. 

— ■ — -,  title  of  Hautes  Puissances 
formerly  given  to,  revoked 
by  the  French  King,  151. 

- ,  and  trade  with  France, 

411,  428. 

- ,  - ,  treaty  relating  to, 

alluded  to,  419. 


Netherlands,  States  General  of 
cont. 

- ,  treaties  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  King  and,  alluded  to, 
175. 

- ,  terms  (for  the  coalition) 

thought  reasonable  by,  said 
to  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  French  King,  140. 

- ,  Minister  from,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  precedency  of  English 
Minister  over,  to  be  insisted 
upon,  290. 

- ,  suggested  alliance  between 

England.  Denmark  and,  313, 
419. 

- ,  readiness  of,  to  provide 

for  the  “  common  safety,” 
alluded  to,  339. 

- ,  meeting  of  the  Admiralty 

summoned  by,  351. 

- - ,  prepare  to  repair  their 

naval  losses.  351,  355. 

— — ,  Generals  of,  proposition 
sent  to,  by  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  419. 

- ,  treaty  of  England  and, 

with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  pro¬ 
ject  of,  302,  455. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  496. 

Netherlands,  the  Spanish,  Governor 
of.  See  Villahermosa,  Duke 
of  ;  Castanaga,  Marquis 
de. 

— — ,  measures  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of,  40. 

Netterfield,  Mr.,  house  of,  Jacobite 
letters  sent  to,  366.  377. 

Neuburg  [Bavaria?],  letter  dated  at, 
235. 

Neuburg,  Princess  of.  See  Spain, 
Queen  of. 

Neuvi  He.  Chevalier  de,  in  Paris, 
416. 

Nevill : 

George,  Baron  Abergavenny, 
seat  of,  376  ;  and  see  Eridge 
Castle. 

Captain,  and  the  command  of 
yacht  in  the  Mediterranean, 
contradictory  orders  given 
to,  105,  107. 

Newcastle,  263. 

Customs  at,  patent  for  the 
Comptrollership  of,  54. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  See  Caven¬ 
dish,  Henry. 

Newcomb,  — ,  printer,  192. 

New  England,  merchants  of,  245. 

Newfoundland,  245. 

ships  for  or  from,  56,  246,  263. 
264. 
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Newhaven  [Sussex],  fleets  off,  324. 

in  France.  See  Havre  tie  Grace. 

Newmarket,  documents  sent  from, 
187,  188. 

hawking,  hunting,  '  racing  &c. 
at,  122,  123. 

the  King  [Charles  II]  at,  122, 
123,  187.  192,  193. 

— - —  [William  III]  at,  252  (2), 
254-256. 

letters  dated  at,  addressed  or 
to  be  addressed  to,  122  (3), 
123,  168.  250,  255  (2). 

visitors  to,  122,  168. 

Newport  (Nuport)  [Bucks],  24. 

Newport . 

“  Honourable  Andrew,  esquire,” 
letter  to,  213. 

Viscount.  See  Bridgeman,  Sir 
John. 

Newry  (Nury,  the  Nury)  [co.  Down], 
307,  321. 

the  King  rides  to,  or  encamps 
at,  309,  320. 

Newsletter,  422. 

Newspapers  &c. : 

Avocatoria,  published  by  the 
Senate  of  Hamburg,  287. 

Gazette  (London),  235,  301,  376. 

- ,  notices  in,  alluded  to,  76, 

390. 

Gazette  [Holland],  article  in, 
alluded  to,  132. 

Loyal  Impartial  Mercury,  177. 

“Newton.”  See  Ulster. 

Newton  (Newtoune),  the  late  Lord. 
See  Falconer. 

New  York,  post  of  Governor  of, 
competitors  for,  245. 

Nicholas,  John,  orders  signed  by, 

2  (2),  6  (2). 

Nicolosi,  Giovanni  Battista,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Duke  of  \  enice, 
pass  signed  by,  29. 

Nicolson,  [Francis],  formerly  page 
to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  as 
competitor  for  the  post  of 
Governor  of  New  York,  245. 

Nicomedia  [Turkey-in-Asia],  Arch¬ 
bishop  of,  as  one  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Turkey,  148. 

Nienhause,  Colonel,  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  423. 

Nile,  the  river,  141. 

Noden,  Lieutenant  James,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 

Noel,  Wriothesley  Baptist-,  2nd  Earl 
of  Gainsborough,  death  of,  464. 

Nointel,  Marquis  de,  French  am¬ 
bassador  in  Turkey,  137 


Nointel,  Marquis  de — cont. 

debts  and  accounts  of,  64,  65, 

155,  156. 

document  given  by,  to  the 
Grand  Signor,  alluded  to,  131. 
orders  of,  in  relation  to  a  church 
in  Constantinople,  1 39. 
servants  of,  142,  156. 

Dutch  ambassador  mistaken 
for,  131. 

interchange  of  visits  &c.  be¬ 
tween  the  English  ambassador 
and,  131,  132,  142,  143,  145, 
147,  150,  155. 

- ■,  alluded  to,  139. 

in  relation  to  the  Latin  Church 
or  fathers,  132,  136-138. 
audiences  of,  with  the  new 
Vizier,  alluded  to,  142,  145. 
visits  paid  by,  in  the  East,  142. 
re-call  of,  reported,  146. 
and  the  new  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  154,  156. 
frivolous  conversation  of,  155. 
his  “  ill  management  ”  of  affairs, 

156. 

leaves  Constantinople,  156. 

Norbrough,  Sir  John,  testimonial 
given  by,  66. 

Nordly.  Dutch  captain,  reported 
killed,  339. 

Nore.  the,  56. 

buoy  at,  341,  342,  353. 

- (“Boy  of  the  North”), 

letters  dated  from,  393,  422. 
fleet  or  ships  at  or  sailing  for, 
341.  342,  346,  353. 

Norfolk  : 

Justices  of  Peace  in,  commis¬ 
sion  for,  42. 

— — ,  put  or  to  be  put  out  of 
commission,  45.  And  see 
Hobart,  Sir  John  ;  Holland, 
Sir  John  ;  Kempe,  Sir  Robert. 

Norfolk.  Duke  of.  Nee  Howard, 
Thomas  ;  Howard.  Henry. 

Normandy,  410,  411,  461  (2),  467. 
coast  of,  396. 

— - — ,  hospitals  on,  395. 

Norris,  one,  imprisonment  of, 
ordered,  103. 

Nor tli  : 

Dudley,  merchant  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  68,  1  53. 

Sir  Francis  (Sergeant),  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Guildford  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  speech  to,  on 
his  appointment  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  22. 

- , accusation  brought  against, 

by  the  Commons,  103. 

- ,  as  Lord  Keeper,  187. 
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North — cont. 

Dr.  [John],  the  late,  189. 

Hon.  Montagu,  factor  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  80,  153,  157,  158, 
162. 

- ,  story  of,  88. 

North,  the,  advices  received  from, 
extracts  from,  mentioned, 
492. 

Northampton,  24,  25. 

Corporation  of.  Charter  of,  Quo 
Warranto  to  be  issued  against, 
6. 

the  Goat  Inn  at,  184,  439. 

- ,  letter  addressed  to,  108. 

horse-fair  at,  184. 

letter  dated  at,  258. 

- sent  from,  alluded  to,  108. 

Northamptonshire,  episode  reported 
from,  3,  4. 

Justice  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  45. 

a  knight  of,  18. 

Northdown  ale,  asked  for,  61,  65. 

North  Riding.  See  Yorkshire. 

Northumberland.  Justice  of  Peace 
of,  put  out  of  commission 
in,  45,  82. 

Northumberland  : 

Earl  and  Countess  of.  See 
Percy. 

pretended  Earl  of.  See  Percy, 
James. 

Northward,  the,  ships  for,  250. 

Norway,  284. 

Norwich,  entertainment  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Court  at,  4. 

Nostradamus  (Nostre  Damus) 
[Michel  de  Notredame],  as¬ 
trologer,  predictions  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  137. 

Nottingham,  election  of  alderman 
in,  disputes  arising  from,  169, 
170. 

charter  of,  threatened  surren¬ 
der  of,  ibid. 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of,  169. 

former  Mayor  of,  alluded  to, 
ibid. 

Nottingham,  county  of,  Justices  of 
Peace  of,  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  46. 

Nottingham  : 

Earls  of.  See  Finch,  Heneage  ; 
Finch,  Daniel. 

Countess  of.  See  Rich,  Lady 
Essex. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  titular  Baron  of 
Riverston,  previously  Chief 
Justice  of  King’s  Bench,  Ire¬ 
land,  care  of  “  intelligence  ” 
in  Ireland  left  with,  472. 


Nugent,  Thomas — cont. 

loyalist  opinion  of,  474. 

Numa  Pompilius,  allusion  to,  111. 

Nun,  Mrs.,  legacy  from,  81. 

Nurse,  William,  Informations  con¬ 
cerning,  421. 

Nymegen,  Nimegen,  [Netherlands], 
Treaty  of  Peace  of,  alluded 
to,  135,  286. 

- ,  plenipotentiary  for.  See 

Hyde,  Laurence, 
ambassador  at,  from  France, 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  151. 


0 

O  [or  C],  Sir  W.,  letter  to,  373. 

Oates,  Titus  (Dr.  Oates),  brother  of, 
recommended  for  promotion 
in  the  navy,  66. 

commendation  of,  57. 

O’Brien  (O’Brian)  : 

Henry,  7th  Earl  of  Thomond, 
184. 

Henry,  Lord,  son  of  the  above, 
death  of,  401. 

-  [Henriette],  wife  of,  ibid. 

Murrough,  1st  Earl  of  Inchi - 
quin,  revolt  of  Munster 
against,  alluded  to,  216. 

Murrough,  2nd  Earl,  goes  as 
governor  to  Jamaica,  443. 

Odyck.  Mynher,  order  of,  295. 

Ofley,  Mr.,  lawyer,  widow  of, 
rumour  of  her  marriage  to 
Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey, 
192. 

Ogan,  Major,  commander  in  Car- 
rickfergus,  209. 

- .  and  afterwards  Governor 

of  Youghall,  390,  397. 

Oglier.  See  Hocher. 

Oglethorpe  : 

Lady,  a  lady  believed  to  be, 
440. 

- ,  as  “  Mrs.  Perse,”  letter 

to,  214. 

- ,  as  “  Mrs.  Pierce,”  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  addressed  to, 
377. 

Sir  Theophilus,  measures  taken 
for  the  arrest  of,  353,  354. 

Okey,  Colonel  John,  59. 

Oldenburg.  Henry,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society,  documents 
signed  by,  8,  504, 
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Oldfeld,  Leftwich,  letter  from, 

210. 

Oliva,  Padre  [Jean-Paul],  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  visit  paid  to, 
150-151. 

Oliver,  Captain  Charles,  500. 

O’Neale,  Dan,  former  postmaster 
general,  265. 

O’Neill  (Neale),  Sir  Neill,  at  the 
Boyne,  373,  374. 

Onslow,  Sir  Richard,  information 
given  by,  293,  296. 

opposes  the  command  of  the 
fleet  being  put  into  commis¬ 
sion,  382. 

Oppenlieim  [Germany],  380. 

Orange,  Prince  of.  See  William, 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Orby,  Col.  Charles,  measures  taken 
for  the  arrest  of,  375. 

Ordnance,  the,  appointments  as 
Commissioners  of,  alluded  to, 
99. 

Board,  applications  made  to, 
alluded  to,  493. 

O’Regan,  Sir  Teague,  with  troops, 
at  Sligo,  379,  390. 

Orford,  Earl  of.  See  Russell, 
Edward. 

Orleans  : 

Henrietta  Anne,  late  Duchess 
of  (Madame),  daughter  of, 
proposed  marriage  of,  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  38. 

- ,  death  of,  alluded  to, 

130. 

Philippe,  Duke  of.  brother  of 
Louis  XIV,  362. 

- ,  visit  of,  to  the  King  of 

Poland,  139. 

Ormond,  Duke  of.  See  Butler. 

Ormskirk  (Ormechurch),  (Lan¬ 
cashire),  284. 

Orrery,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle,  Roger. 

Osborne  : 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Danby,  after¬ 
wards  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
Lord  Treasurer,  38,  92. 

- ,  letters  from,  182,  245, 

246,  436. 

- ,  document  acknowledged 

as  seen  by,  27. 

- ,  -  endorsed  as  signed 

by,  24. 

- ,  petition  of,  alluded  to, 

107. 

- ,  promises  to,  from  the 

King,  48. 

- ,  son  of.  See  Osborne, 

Peregrine,  beloiv. 

- ,  servant  of  [Christian], 

92. 


Osborne,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Danby — 
cont. 

■ — — ,  proposals  to  be  made  to, 
from  the  French  King,  38. 

- ,  proceedings  against,  in 

Parliament,  47-49. 

- ,  — — ,  alluded  to,  94. 

- ,  enmity  between  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Seymour  and,  47. 

- ,  bill  for  banishment  of, 

not  carried,  48. 

— — ,  Bill  of  Attainder  passed 
against,  48. 

- ,  pardon  for,  46,  48-50. 

- ,  — - — •,  Lord  Chancellor 

accused  of  passing,  94. 

- ,  flight  of,  48,  49. 

- ,  surrenders  himself  and 

pleads  his  pardon,  48,  49. 

- ,  committed  to  the  Tower, 

48. 

- - -,  trial  of,  right  of  Bishops 

to  be  present  at,  dispute  con¬ 
cerning,  51.  52. 

- ,  illness  of,  247. 

- •,  as  Marquis  of  Carmarthen 

and  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  316.  331,  345,  354, 
378,  399,  416. 

- ,  - ,  letters  to,  or  from, 

alluded  to,  292,  300. 

- ,  - ,  commission  given 

to,  for  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Somerset,  313. 

— — -,  as  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council,  letter 
signed  by,  348. 

Charles,  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Customs,  deposed,  53. 
Peregrine,  Viscount  Dumblane, 
marriage  of,  with  Bridget 
Hyde,  alluded  to,  182. 

- — - — •,  as  Earl  of  Danby,  355. 

Ossory  : 

Earl  of.  See  Butler.  Thomas. 
Bishop  of.  See  Otway. 

Ostend,  passport  for,  requested,  297, 
307. 

privateers  from,  187. 
desired  by  England  as  a  caution¬ 
ary  town,  37,  39. 
offer  of  the  French  in  relation 
to,  alluded  to,  37. 

Ottoman  line,  the,  heirs  of,  141. 

Otway,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
letter  from,  alluded  to.  396. 
likely  to  be  suspended,  396. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  44, 
46. 

Overkirk.  See  Nassau,  Count  ot. 

)  Owen,  Dr.  [John],  10. 
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Oxenstiema  or  Oxenstern,  Count, 
Chancellor  of  Sweden,  448, 
454. 

assistance  for,  requested,  447.  J 

present  to,  from  the  King  of  ( 
England,  245,  240. 

Oxford,  104. 

Christ  Church,  Dean  of.  See 
Fell. 

— - — ,  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of, 
letter  from,  13. 

- ,  letter  dated  at,  13. 

letter  addressed  to,  233. 

Merton  College,  letter  dated  at, 
104. 

Oxford,  See  of,  vacancy  of,  alluded 
to,  20. 

- ,  Bishops  of,  appointments 

as.  See  Bland ford,  Dr. 
Walter ;  Crewe,  Dr.  Nath¬ 
aniel. 

Oxford  University,  M.A.  of,  15. 

Oxford,  Earl  of.  '  See  Vere,  Aubrey 
de. 


P 


Padnall  Corner,  in  Epping  Forest, 
262. 

Padua  (Padova),  former  student 
of.  See  Hocher. 
importance  of,  to  the  Venetian 
Republic,  139,  140. 
letter  dated  at,  164. 
professor  of  anatomy  at.  See 
Moline  tti. 

St.  Antonio  di,  convent  of,  138. 

- — — -,  Order  of.  See  Religious 
Orders,  Minimi  Convent  uali. 
Sir  John  Finch  as  Syndic  in, 

164. 

Paganism,  157. 

Paget,  William,  6th  Baron  Paget, 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  280. 
letter  to,  alluded  to,  431. 
despatches  of,  extracts  from, 
448. 

desires  leave  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  399. 

memorial  of,  concerning  the 
neutrality  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  alluded  to,  455. 

Palermo  [Sicily],  456. 

Pallavicino,  Pietro.  See  Books  and 
Pamphlets. 


Palmer : 

Edward,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Leicestershire,  to  be  put  out, 
166. 

Geffrey,  J.  P.,  petition  signed 
by,  1 66. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  Attorney-General 
(1664),  warrant  directed  to, 
alluded  to,  85. 

Thomas,  merchant  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  71,  80,  152,  153, 
157,  159,  161,  162. 

William,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  46. 

Pantwell,  Mr.,  merchant  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  157. 

Paolo,  Padre,  147. 

writings  of,  142,  143. 

Papist : 

Duke  of  York  to  be  indicted  as 
a,  103. 

a  Huguenot  turned,  160. 
a,  the  Tories  would  prefer,  to  a 
Presbyterian.  285. 

Papists  or  Popery,  157,  223. 

Bills  or  safeguards  against,  89, 
97,  98,  100. 
danger  to,  191. 
disarming  of,  193. 

- ,  proclamation  for,  alluded 

to,  397. 

encouragement  to,  102. 

Fire  of  London  said  to  have  been 
caused  by,  101. 

held  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Sir  E.  Godfrey,  190,  192. 
in  Ireland,  418,  450. 

- ,  instructions  as  to  the 

treatment  of,  requested.  200. 
in  London,  clerk  said  to  be  in 
the  pay  of,  280. 

- ,  to  be  banished  from,  97. 

promoters  of,  100,  101. 
prosecution  of,  77. 
seamen  think  they  are  being 
poisoned  by,  243. 
and  suspected  persons  to  be 
secured,  335. 
in  Transylvania,  152. 

Paris,  184,  360.  368,  416,  461, 

463. 

Archbishop  of,  letter  to,  from 
the  French  King,  alluded  to, 
360. 

banker  of,  462,  482. 
the  Council,  avocat  to.  See 
Duvalon. 

documents  dated  at,  11,  27,  502. 
English  ambassador  extra¬ 
ordinary  at.  See  Ambassa¬ 
dors. 

King  James  goes  to,  373. 
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Paris — cont. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  295, 
373,  431,  437. 
news  from,  380. 
officers  and  colours  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  brought 
to,  359. 

Parliament  of,  President  of, 
address  made  by,  upon  his 
knees,  1 50. 

- ,  edict  of.  alluded  to,  147. 

- ,  execution  of  Jesuit  by 

order  of,  alluded  to,  147. 
scientific  discovery  reported 
from,  12. 

Te  Deum  sung  in,  359.  360. 
travellers  in,  or  to,  11,  17. 
streets,  buildings  &c.  in  : 

Bastile  (Bastele),  the,  268. 

Bourse  (Exchange),  416. 

church  of  St.  Eustache 
(Ustach),  416. 

Faiixbourg  St.  Germain, 
279. 

Rue  de  Betisi,  416. 

-  Guenegaut,  279. 

— —  Vivienne  (Vivian), 
416. 

Val  de  Misere,  capons, 
chickens  &c.  to  be  sold 
only  in  the,  134. 

Parker : 

Daniel,  potmaker,  petition  of, 

5. 

Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  re¬ 
flections  upon,  alluded  to,  9, 
10. 

William,  attorney  at  law,  post 
sought  for,  166. 

Parliament  [of  Charles  I]  : 

and  the  execution  of  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford,  alluded  to,  157. 

Parliament,  the  Rump,  plot  against 
(1659).  alluded  to,  58. 
return  of,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

Parliament  [of  Charles  II],  190,  191. 
Act  to  be  sent  to,  2. 
anticipation  of,  alluded  to,  41. 
appointments  conferred  by, 
alluded  to,  99. 

Bills  before  or  passed  by,  48, 
96.  And  sec  Exclusion  Bill. 
Black  Rod,  101,  102. 

- ,  orders  to,  48. 

dissolution  of,  alluded  to,  97. 
elections  for,  54,  55,  59. 
Flouses  of,  Committee  of,  to  be 
appointed,  51. 

— - ,  transactions  or  disputes 

between,  48-52.  And  see 
Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby. 

“  language  of,”  48. 


Parliament  [of  Charles  II] — cont. 
meeting  or  expected  meeting  of, 

36,  38,  39,  55. 

- ,  alluded  to,  46,  50. 

- ,  petition  for,  alluded  to, 

76. 

opening  of,  speech  of  the  King 
at,  alluded  to,  98. 
petitions  to,  8,  91. 
and  the  Popish  Lords,  alluded 
to,  158. 

proceedings  in,  39,  47-52,  96. 

- ,  alluded  to,  95. 

- ,  narrated,  102. 

- ,  in  relation  to  Abhorrers, 

103. 

prorogation  of,  desired  by  the 
Commons,  98,  100,  101. 

- — - — ■,  or  adjournment  of,  35,  36, 

37,  39,  52,  78,  101. 

- — - — ■,  alluded  to,  38,  47,  95, 
97,  102. 

- ,  reason  for,  89. 

- - ■,  suspicions  aroused  by, 

36,  39. 
rules  of,  98. 

- -,  alluded  to,  103. 

sons  of  regicides  &c.,  elected  to, 
59. 

and  the  Speaker,  38. 
speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  in, 
directions  for,  89,  90. 
summoned,  35,  37. 
and  the  threatened  war  with 
France,  37,  38,  40. 

Parliament  [of  William  and  Mary], 
465,  485. 

dissolution  of,  alluded  to,  274. 
election  as  member  of,  desired, 
270. 

“  a  fresh  act  of,”  would  be 
necessary,  279. 

gives  Government  to  the  Queen 
(“  the  Princess  ”)  during  the 
absence  of  the  King,  278. 
Houses  of.  hopes  that  they  will 
suggest  adjournment,  449. 
letter  to,  from  the  King,  449. 

- ,  alluded  to,  450. 

member  of,  468. 
members  of  (Parliament  men), 
447. 

■ - -,  copies  of  Jacobite  declara¬ 

tion  sent  to,  279. 
money  expected  from,  by  the 
Dutch,  208. 

prorogation  of,  247,  447.  450. 
views  held  in,  in  relation  to  the 
fleet,  alluded  to,  227. 

“  Parliament  House,”  accusation 
brought  up  in,  alluded  to, 
261. 
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Parmigian  [Parmesan  ?]  cheeses, 
170. 

Parry  (Pary),  one,  servant  of  the 
Marquis  of  Powis,  213,  214, 
348,  358. 

Parsons,  Sir  John,  information  given 
by,  81,  83. 

clandestine  marriage  of,  84. 

Paschal,  Andrew,  recommended  as 
Prebendary  of  Wells,  325, 
357,  390. 

Passage  [co.  Waterford],  “  a  very 
dismal  place,”  the  King  stays 
at,  445. 

letter  dated  from  near,  444. 

[West,  co.  Cork],  troops  sent 
to,  465. 

Paston,  Robert,  Viscount,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  42. 

Justices  of  Peace  put  out  by, 
45. 

Patoulet,  Monsieur,  intend  ant  de 
la  Marine  a  Dunkerque,  letter 
to,  403. 

brother  of.  See  Mazy,  Patoulet  de. 

Paulet  or  Powlett  : 

Charles,  1st  Duke  of  Bolton 
and  6th  Marquis  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  245,  355. 

- ,  brings  accusation  against 

Vice-Admiral  Killigrew,  382. 

- ,  regiment  of,  259,  260, 

292,  460,  493. 

- - ,  former  page  to.  See 

Nicolson. 

(Pawlett),  Lord,  a  minor,  303. 

Payne,  Roger,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Peace,  the,  Commission  of,  58. 

- — - — •,  justices  put  out  of,  43  et 
seq. 

Commissions  of,  reformation  of, 
requested,  99. 

Pearse,  Mr.,  Surgeon-General,  sus¬ 
picion  attaching  to,  214,  215. 

“has  an  intriguing  lady,”  214. 

Peel  Hall  (Peele),  near  Chester,  resi¬ 
dence  of  Colonel  [Roger] 
Whitley,  letter  dated  at,  290. 

the  King  stays  at,  291. 

Peele,  [Peter],  letter  directed  to,  316. 

arrest  and  confession  of,  317. 

Pelagius,  doctrines  of,  152. 

Pelham,  [Thomas,  Commissioner  of 
Customs],  grant  to,  to  be 
drawn  up,  445. 

Pemberton,  Sir  Francis,  Serjeant- 
at-Law,  24. 

appointed  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  53. 

Pembroke,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell 
to  call  at,  391. 


Pembroke  : 

Earl  of.  See  Herbert,  Philip  ; 

Herbert,  Thomas. 

Countess  of.  See  Herbert,  Mar¬ 
garet. 

Penal  laws,  the,  102. 

Penn,  William,  letter  from,  391. 
escape  of,  from  prison,  278. 
surrenders  himself  to  the 
Government,  391,  392. 

“  Pensionnaire  Conseilhar,”  M.  le, 
275,  399. 

Pentecost,  Feast  of,  events  happen¬ 
ing  upon,  210. 

Pentland  Hills  [Scotland],  rebellion 
“at,”  487. 

Pentlow,  Samuel,  factor  at  Smyrna, 
affairs  or  case  of,  71,  72,  147. 
marriage  of,  68. 
death  of,  alluded  to,  68. 
executors  of.  See  Ashby  and 
Pilkington. 

Penzance,  letter  dated  at,  205. 

Pepys  (Pips),  Samuel,  275,  333. 
statement  by,  40. 

Pera  of  Constantinople,  146,  502. 
house  of  the  British  ambassador 
in,  116. 

- ,  mysterious  occurrences  at, 

162,  163. 

letters  and  other  documents 
dated  at,  20-23.  29,  59.  60  (2), 
62,  64  66,  68,  69  (2),  72  (2), 
73  (2),  74,  80,  85  90  (2),  111, 
114,  116,  118-121,  125  (2), 
148,  164. 

letter  dated  at,  119,  167. 
and  Galata.  English  factory  at, 
Court  meeting  of,  called, 
161. 

- ,  Court  meetings  of, 

minutes  of,  80. 

- — — ,  - ,  list  of  members  at¬ 

tending,  ibid. 

- ,  petition  from,  alluded  to, 

79. 

Percival,  Lady,  letter  for.  alluded 
to,  463. 

Percivale,  Sir  Edward,  estate  of. 
See  Castle  Warden. 

Percy  : 

Joceline,  11th  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  as  the  “dead  lord,” 
3. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northum¬ 
berland  [widow  of  the  above], 
38. 

- ,  overtures  to,  of  Mr.  Henry 

Savile,  3,  4. 

J  ames,  trunkmaker,  claimant 
to  the  Earldom  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  death  of,  464. 
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Perheys  or  Perheis.  Joseph,  French 
merchant,  subject  of  Avignon, 
detained  in  England,  253, 
255. 

Perkins,  William  (Perkensius), 
doctrines  held  by,  taught, 
152. 

Perone  (Perowne,  Peroni),  Antonio, 
druggerman  to  the  Levant 
Company,  118,  153,  154,  158, 
159.  , 

high  character  of,  72,  73. 
dismissal  of,  alluded  to,  ibid. 
petition  on  behalf  of,  alluded  to, 
79. 

“  suspension  ”  of,  temporarily 
suspended,  ibid. 

Relation  of,  copy  of,  80. 

Perse  or  Pierce,  Mrs.  See  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Lady. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  alluded 
to,  29. 

Persia  : 

Carmelite  friar  from,  146. 
silk  trade  with,  165,  166. 
trade  of  the  Dutch  in,  for  nut¬ 
megs,  146. 

King  of  [Soliman],  entertained 
by  fights  of  elephants  &c., 

146. 

Persian  : 

merchants,  166. 
table-covers  &c.,  114. 
writing,  on  a  “  table -carpet,” 

114. 

Perwich.  [William],  English  agent  at 
Paris,  1 1 . 

Peterborough,  Earl  of.  See  Mor- 
daunt,  Henry. 

Peters,  Mr.,  purser  of  the  Oxford, 
recommended,  177. 

Peter’s  pence,  31. 

Pett : 

Sir  Peter,  folio  published  by, 
191. 

Captain  [Phineas],  son.,  ship 
built  by  (1637),  183. 

Sir  Phineas,  ship  built  by  (1682), 
ibid. 

Peyton  : 

Dr.,  daughter  of,  35. 

Sir  Robert,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Pharamond,  allusion  to,  488. 

Philbutts,  estate  of  Mr.  Chiffinch, 
reversion  of,  to  be  settled 
upon  his  daughter,  81. 

Philiphaugh,  Lord.  See  Murray. 

Philipsburg  [Baden],  deserters  from 
the  allied  army  come  to, 
380. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  ibid. 


Phillips  : 

Sir  James,  317. 

Captain  Thomas,  engineer,  let¬ 
ter  from,  386. 

Phipps,  Robert,  Mayor  of  Hastings, 
certificate  by,  283. 

Pickering,  one,  a  physician  at  Smyr¬ 
na,  504. 

Pierpoint,  Mr.,  put  out  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace,  46. 

Pilkington,  Mr.,  complaints  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  68. 

as  executor  for  Mr.  Pentlow,  68. 

factor  to.  See  Ashby. 

son  of,  68,  69. 

Pinerolo.  Pignerol  [Piedmont],  news 
from,  380. 

restitution  of,  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  required,  302. 

Pisa  [Raly],  place  near,  500. 

Plaistow,  Essex,  262. 

Plate  fleet,  the,  468. 

Platt,  Sir  John,  put  out  of  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Playhouses.  See  under  England, 
France,  Italy,  Venice. 

Plessis,  Monsieur  du,  454. 

Plymouth  (Plimouth)  [Devon],  185, 
248,  250,  307,  350,  364,  372, 
391,  405,  424,  436,  457,  458, 
498. 

Borey  Sand  Bay,  385. 

the  Catwater,  240,  384. 

Cawsand  (Causson),  385. 

Hamoaze,  the,  382,  385,  496. 

- ,  letter  dated  from,  405. 

Mount  Batten,  384,  385. 

Mount  Edgecombe.  384. 

Passage  Point,  385. 

Royal  Citadel,  385. 

St.  Nicholas  Island,  385. 

Teats  Point,  384,  385. 

Sound  or  Bay  (the  Sound),  176, 
405,  410. 

- ,  letters  dated  from,  176, 

260,  264,  410,  429,  450,  453, 
499  (2). 

chances  or  danger  of  the  French 
attacking,  272,  382,  384,  385, 
398-400. 

- ,  alluded  to,  405. 

dangers  of,  as  a  harbour  for 
the  fleet,  240. 

fleet  or  ships  at,  to,  or  from, 
167,  185,  198,  220,  238,  254, 
318,  322,  323,  331,  332,  335, 
340,  342,  350,  354,  355,  372, 
398,  424,  431. 

- ,  orders  sent  to,  229-231, 

312. 

French  fleet  prevented  from 
sailing  for,  395. 
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Plymouth,  French  Fleet — cont. 

-  sighted  off,  385,  406. 

letters  dated  at,  sent  from  or 
from  near,  or  addressed  to,  219, 
228.  230,  276.  307,  384,  498. 
measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
for  the  protection  of,  353, 
384,  385. 

provisions  or  provision  ships  at, 
or  from,  228,  236,  244,  389. 
seamen,  troops  or  stores  at,  or 
to  be  conveyed  to,  240,  242, 
246,  257-259,  334. 

Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  at,  to 
go  to,  or  leaving,  260,  296, 
342,  394,  422,  424,  429,  441, 
457. 

suspected  family  to  be  detained 
at,  220. 

troops  at,  or  to  embark  at, 
207,  237,  249,  255,  500. 

- ,  orders  for,  238. 

Plymouth,  Earl  of.  See  Windsor. 

Po:,  Mr.,  377. 

Pococke,  Edward,  Prebendary  of 
Christchurch,  letter  signed 
by,  13. 

Pointis,  Monsieur,  letters  from, 
partly  written  in  cipher,  al¬ 
luded  to,  231,  233. 

- — — ,  “unciphered,”  233. 

Poland,  91,  258. 

Court  of,  influence  of  France 
upon,  258. 

redeemed  slaves  to  be  taken 
back  to,  154. 

Poland  : 

King  of  [Jolm  Casimir],  recep¬ 
tion  of,  at  the  French  Court, 
alluded  to,  139. 

[John  Sobieski],  145. 

- ,  favours  the  Jacobite 

cause,  258. 

Queen  of,  letter  from,  to  the 
King  of  England,  alluded  to, 
292. 

Polish  woman,  a,  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  154. 

Pollock,  Laird  of,  Act  presented  by, 
280. 

Polycala,  Dr.,  a  lawyer,  164. 

Pomerania,  Swedish  losses  in,  135. 

Pomeroy,  Arthur,  Protestant  Dean 
of  Cork,  at  the  siege  of  Cork, 
sent  out  to  capitulate,  471. 

Pornpey  the  Great,  allusion  to, 

111. 

Pomponne,  Marquis  de.  See  Ar- 
nauld. 

Ponder,  Nathaniel,  printer,  book 
published  by,  censured,  9, 

10. 


Pontac,  Monsieur,  visits  the  English 
ambassador,  160. 

Pontoise  [F ranee],  40 1 . 
letter  dated  at,  373. 

Poole,  Captain  William,  letter  from, 
184. 

son  of,  recommended,  ibid. 

Pooley  : 

Thomas,  address  to  the  King 
signed  by,  333. 

Captain  William,  recommended 
for  promotion  in  the  navy, 
66. 

Pope,  John,  petition  of,  order  upon, 
9. 

Pope,  the,  142,  147. 

Epistle  dedicatory  to,  alluded 
to,  143. 

Father  Inquisitor  sent  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  146. 

“indulgences  and  privileges” 
from,  desired,  136. 

Italy  saved  from  being  enslaved 
to,  143. 

picture  of,  may  be  set  up  before 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  146. 
power,  riches  &c.  of,  132,  133. 
prerogative  of,  in  relation  to 
the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem, 
137. 

Sixtus  V,  alluded  to,  132. 
Urban  VIII,  proposition  made 
by,  alluded  to,  133. 

— — -,  nephew  of,  Don  Thaddeo 
[Barberini  ?],  133. 

[Alexander  VII,]  alluded  to,  135. 
[Clement  X,]  nuncios  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  be  sent  by,  130— 
131. 

[Innocent  XI,]  anger  of  the 
French  King  against,  150. 

■ - ,  controversy  adjusted  be¬ 

tween  the  Patriarch  and, 
145,  146. 

[Alexander  VIII,]  attempts  to 
promote  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  France,  432. 

- ,  offer  of,  alluded  to,  448. 

- ,  “  already  offended,”  457. 

Popish  : 

belief,  the,  churches  of,  not 
permitted  in  England,  149. 
bishops  and  priests  imprisoned 
in  England,  suggested  ex¬ 
change  of,  with  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  303,  308,  309. 
conspiracies,  96. 

interest,  spies  or  agents  for,  214. 
judges  leave  Dublin,  333. 
lords,  the,  taking  away  of 
votes  from,  alluded  to,  158. 
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Popish — Mnt. 

plot,  58,  78,  90,  103,  147,  191. 

- ,  speech  relating  to,  alluded 

to,  57. 

- ,  trial  of  Lords  said  to  be 

implicated  in,  50. 

- — — ,  - ,  withdrawal  of 

Bishops  from,  51,  52. 
priests,  accusation  of  sheltering, 
191. 

Recusants,  laws  against,  alluded 
to,  102. 

— — ,  Quakers  prosecuted  as,  34. 

Porte  (Porta),  the,  138,  145,  286. 
And  see  Turkey,  Court  of. 
Commissary  General  of  the  exiled 
Protestants  of  Hungary  at, 

153. 

demands  to  be  made  upon,  161. 
difficulties  of  the  English  am¬ 
bassador  with,  164. 

Dutch  Resident  declares  that 
he  has  been  owned  as  “  am¬ 
bassador  ”  by,  81. 

England  need  not  fear  a  rup¬ 
ture  with,  148. 

former  English  ambassador  to. 

See  Winchilsea,  Earl  of. 

“  four  thousand  enemies  ” 
nothing  to,  145. 

French  decline  to  salute,  67, 

154,  155. 

“  two  doors  ”  of,  open  for  en¬ 
trance  or  exit,  158. 
yearly  payment  made  to,  by 
the  Emperor,  152. 

Porter,  James,  landed  in  Ireland, 
226. 

letter  from,  intercepted,  347. 
arrest  of,  desired,  498. 

Portinger,  Captain,  order  relating 
to,  460. 

Portland  : 

Earl  of.  See  Bentinck,  William. 
Lord.  See  Herbert,  Sir  Edward. 

Port  Patrick  [Scotland],  mail-bag 
for,  315. 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  letter  dated 
at,  186. 

Portsmouth  (Portclnnouth),  250, 
269,  293,  319,  333,  334,  336, 
341,  430,  432,  434,  441,  459, 
460,  464,  499. 

Admiral  Herbert  coming  to, 
206. 

dockyards,  letters  dated  from, 
259,  260,  319. 

Governor  of,  214,  215. 

. — — ,  reported  appointment  as, 
99. 

harbour,  Dutch  ship  goes  into, 
for  repairs,  215,  220. 


Portsmouth — cont. 

Jacobite  emissary  at,  333. 

King  Charles  II  arrives  at,  56. 
the  King  (William  III)  coming 
to,  208. 

letters  dated  at,  or  addressed 
to,  196,  208,  256,  296,  321, 
324,  332,  386,  433  (2),  438, 
458  (2),  460. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  317. 
protection  of,  353,  386. 

- ,  works  for,  sketch  of, 

mentioned,  386. 
reported  by  Jacobites  to  be 
“secure  to  them,”  365. 
ships  from,  at,  or  for,  56,  240, 
246,  288,  312,  315,  319,  395, 
441.  498. 

- - -  at,  list  of,  required,  259. 

stores  or  provisions  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  or  from,  222,  258. 
troops  expected  at,  or  to  em¬ 
bark  from,  296,  422. 
visit  of  a  commissioner  to,  con¬ 
sidered,  241. 

Portugal,  175. 

ships  said  or  professing  to  be 
bound  for,  269,  493. 

Swedes  reported  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  affront  in,  305. 

Portuguese  : 

Jew,  a.  See  Altios. 
ships,  303,  429. 
wines.  See  Wines. 

Portumna  (Portumney)  [co.  Gal¬ 
way],  418. 

Postmaster  General.  See  Wild- 
man.  See  O  Neale. 

Post-nati,  Act  of,  alluded  to,  393. 

Poultney,  Captain,  in  command  of 
artillery  train,  escape  of,  412, 
413. 

Pounce,  Richard,  soldier,  496. 

Powell : 

Colonel,  [Jacobite],  wounded  at 
the  Boyne,  374. 

Mr.,  letters  from,  alluded  to, 
360. 

William,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  43. 

Power : 

Richard,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  357. 

- ,  sent  to  England  after  the 

surrender  of  Cork,  471,  476. 
John,  master  of  the  St.  Peter, 
230. 

Powis  : 

Marquis  of.  See  Herbert, 
William. 

[Elizabeth]  Countess  aft.  Mar- 
cliioness  of,  acquitted  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  Popish  plot,  78. 
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Powis,  Marchioness  of,  in  France, 
her  daughter  visits,  373. 

- ,  (?)  grandchildren  of, 

349. 

- ,  as  “  Eliza  Crosse,”  let¬ 
ters  from,  348,  357,  3G8, 

400. 

- .  as  “Mrs.  Mary,”  349, 

358,  400.  401. 

Powis  House  [near  Old  Aberdeen, 
Scotland],  354. 

Pownall,  Captain  [Thomas],  advises 
the  Governor  of  Youghall  to 
surrender,  390,  397. 

Pratt,  Lady,  house  of,  visit  of  Sir 
Edmund  Godfrey  to.  alluded 
to,  192. 

Precious  stones  : 

balasci  [balas  rubies],  159. 
emeralds,  ibid. 

Premon,  a  French  papist,  280. 

Presbyterian,  King  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a,  285. 

Presbyterians,  278. 

in  Ireland.  See  Ireland. 

Press,  Surveyor  of.  See  L’Estrange, 
Roger. 

Preston  : 

Jenico,  7th  Viscount  Gormans- 
ton,  489. 

Lady,  pass  required  for,  197. 
Mr.,  intercepted  letter  addressed 
to,  377. 

Viscount.  See  Graham,  Richard. 

Price,  Captain,  (navy)  413. 

Prideaux,  Mr.,  merchant  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  157. 

Priestman,  Captain  Henry,  256. 
letters  from,  242,  243,  341. 
instructions  to,  237. 
sent  to  investigate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet.  237,  243, 
244. 

opposes  the  command  of  the 
fleet  being  put  into  com¬ 
mission,  382. 

Privy  Council  : 

[of  Charles  II],  10,  15. 

- ,  articles  presented  to, 

alluded  to,  77. 

- ,  Board  of,  192. 

- ,  Committee  of,  meetings 

of,  alluded  to,  173,  192. 

- , - ,  order  of,  alluded  to, 

192. 

■ - .  - ,  request  of,  alluded 

to,  354. 

- ,  declarations  of  the  King 

in,  11,  52. 

- ,  matter  left  to,  173. 

- ,  meeting  of,  judges  ordered 

to  attend,  76, 


Privy  Council  [of  Charles  II] — conf. 

- ,  meetings  or  prospective 

meetings  of,  170,  171,  173, 
174,  187. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  52,  77, 

85. 

- ,  orders  in,  1  (3),  2  (4),  3, 

4  (2),  5,  6,  9,  11,  12. 

— - — ■,  - ,  alluded  to,  11,  24, 

62,  78,  86,  169,  173  (2). 

- ,  - ,  of  the  King  in,  al¬ 
luded  to,  44,  46. 

- ,  orders  from,  expected,  42. 

— — ,  petition  to,  34. 

- ,  Lord  President  of.  See 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  ;  Rad¬ 
nor,  Earl  of. 

- ,  propositions  made  to,  by 

the  Admiralty  Commissioners, 
172,  173. 

- ,  rules  approved  by,  alluded 

to,  172. 

- ,  summons  from,  76. 

[of  William  and  Mary].  444. 

— — ,  Committee  of.  See  under 
Committees. 

- ,  the  Jacobite,  Crone,  de¬ 
sires  to  be  brought  before, 
324. 

- ,  Lord  President  of.  See 

Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby. 

• - -,  matter  to  be  laid  before 

the  King  in,  251. 

- ,  opinion  of,  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Court  Martial 
to  try  Lord  Torrington, 
405. 

- ,  meeting  of,  judges  to 

attend,  469. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  494. 

- ,  meetings  of,  notes  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  at,  205. 

- - -,  members  of,  prisoner 

brought  before,  462. 

- •,  memorial  from,  to  the 

King,  alluded  to,  288. 

- ,  orders  of,  or  in,  alluded 

to,  203,  253,  313,  460. 

- ,  warrant  of,  310. 

Privy  Councillor,  displacement  and 
re-admission  of,  alluded  to, 
191. 

Probert,  Henry,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Proclamation.  See  Conventicles, 
Proclamation  against, 
concerning  privateers,  renewal 
of,  suggested,  187. 
for  adjournment  of  the  assizes, 
ordered  by  the  Queen,  371. 

Proclamations,  orders  for  or  concern¬ 
ing,  2  (4),  4  (2),  12. 
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Prosky,  Signor,  Polish  Resident  in 
Turkey,  “  hurried  ”  out  of 
the  country,  91. 

Protestant : 

bishops  in  Dublin,  214. 
Dissenters,  prosecution  of,  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  relation  to,  102. 
- ,  previous  proceedings,  al¬ 
luded  to,  ibid. 
interest,  the,  102. 

Princes,  and  the  Pope’s  Nuncios, 
131. 

religion,  the,  people  summoned 
to  support,  211. 

- ,  promises  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of,  89. 

- - ,  to  be  defended.  97,  98,  100, 

101. 

a,  or  Protestants,  223,  417. 

Protestants  in  or  from  Ireland, 
213,  217,  417. 

arms  required  by,  or  to  be 
provided  for,  409,  418. 
ill-usage  of,  by  the  Irish,  and 
the  English  army,  209,  413, 
442. 

made  to  swear  not  to  op¬ 
pose  King  James,  209. 
suggested  exchange  of.  See 
Popish  bishops. 

to  be  assisted  or  protected, 
195,  200. 

to  be  sent  out  of  Jacobite 
territory,  474,  479,  482. 

Provence  [France],  coast  of,  396. 

Public  Charity,  the,  Commissioners 
for,  contribution  promised  to, 
alluded  to,  218. 

Puckle  : 

James,  Public  Notary,  letters 
sent  under  cover  to,  469,  490. 
Mr.,  436. 

Paul,  letters  from,  469,  490. 
- ,  wife  of,  letters  to,  ibid. 

Punnet,  Captain  (navy),  341. 

Puntall  [Spain],  harbour  of,  276. 

Purcell,  Colonel  [Nicholas],  nephew 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
member  of  deputation  sent 
from  Ireland  to  King  James, 
472,  477,  483,  485. 

Purgatory,  136. 


Q 

Quakers,  petition  from,  34. 


Queenborough  [Isle  of  Sheppey, 
Kent],  271. 

Queen  Consort.  See  Catherine  of 
Portugal. 

Queen  Mother,  the  late.  See 
Henrietta  Maria. 

Querini,  Signor,  formerly  Venetian 
Bailo  in  Turkey,  complaint 
made  by,  alluded  to,  138. 


R 

R.  : 

Sir,  375. 

Mr.,  ibid. 

Radnor,  Earl  of.  See  Robartes. 

Ragley  [Castle,  Warwickshire],  seat 
of  Viscount  Conway,  3,  111. 

Ragonella.  near  Pisa,  500. 

Ragusa,  Prince  of,  ambassador  from. 
See  Ambassadors. 

Ragusean  Republic,  the,  reported 
attitude  of,  towards  France 
and  Holland,  131,  132. 

Raimondi,  Monsieur  de,  396. 

Raynes  (Raines),  Sir  Richard,  sum¬ 
mons  to,  469. 

Rais  Ibraim,  a  Turk,  formerly  Ad¬ 
miral  of  Algier,  under-captain 
on  the  Great  Genoues,  124, 
125. 

Raineses  [Egypt],  country  between 
the  Red  Sea  and,  7. 

Ramsey  Bay,  Isle  of  Man,  arrival 
of  the  King  in,  297. 

Ranelagh  (Ranalaugli),  Earl  of. 
See  Jones,  Richard. 

Ranston,  Buckinghamshire,  19,  24. 

Ranti,  Michael,  Captain  of  King 
James,  496. 

Rappareeing  (Ropperieing)  become 
“  an  epidemical  disease,” 

479. 

Rapparees  (Rapories,  Ropperies), 
in  Ireland,  390,  397,  417,  418. 
troops  sent  to  disperse,  409,  413. 
officers  and  soldiers  become, 
478. 

Rathmines  (Ramins)  [Ireland],  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Irish  at  (1649), 
alluded  to,  216. 
army  of  James  II  at,  ibid. 

Ravenstone  [co.  Leicester],  letter 
dated  at,  24. 

Raventlau,  Count,  orders  from  Eng¬ 
land  divulged  to,  304. 
ship  of,  295. 


Raw,  Mrs.  See  Rha. 

Rawley,  Mr.,  to  be  secured,  490. 

Rawlyns,  — ,  parliamentary  agent, 
accusation  against,  alluded 
to,  100. 

Raymond  (Raimond)  : 

Sir  Thomas,  appointed  Puisne 
Baron  of  Exchequer,  53. 

one  Mr.,  unjustly  imprisoned, 
259. 

Raynsford  or  Rainsford.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard,  Serjeant -at -Law  [and 
Justice  of  King’s  Bench], 
speech  to,  on  being  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  28. 

Read,  Robert,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Reals.  Monsieur  de,  letter  to,  404. 

Rebellion,  the  late,  temp.  Charles  I. 
See  Civil  War,  the. 

Red  Castle  [i.e.  Powis  Castle,  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire],  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Powis,  213. 

Red  Sea,  the,  “  mapp  ”  of,  desired, 
7. 

inquiries  in  relation  to,  recom¬ 
mended,  503. 

Reddick,  one  John,  accusation 
against,  251. 

Redi,  Dr.,  physician  to  the  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  500. 

Regency  Bill,  the,  allusion  to, 
279. 

Religious  Orders  : 

Benedictines,  Convent  of,  in 
Florence,  “  Irish  priest  ”  at, 

501. 

Capuchin  friars,  144,  156. 

- — - — ,  method  of  electing  a 
General  for,  150. 

— — -,  of  the  church  of  St. 
Georgio  [Constantinople],  1 39. 

Carmelite  friar  from  Persia, 
146. 

- ,  “  discalzo  ”  [bare -footed], 

146,  147. 

Dominican  friars,  Superior  or 
Prior  of,  136. 

- ,  of  St.  Pietro,  139. 

Friars,  French,  “  plantations  ” 
of,  in  Turkey,  children  edu¬ 
cated  by,  137,  138. 

Minimi  Convent  uali,  friar  of, 
154. 

Minori  Osservanti,  Convent  of, 

138. 

- ,  General  of,  story  con¬ 
cerning,  68. 

Renan,  Alexander,  merchant,  496. 

Republican  government  suggested 
for  England,  279. 


Requens,  Mr.  (?),  enquiry  relating  to, 
229. 

Revenue,  Auditor  of,  orders  to  be 
given  to,  5. 

Commissioner  of.  See  Homrigh. 

Reynell,  Thomas,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Rha,  or  Rawr,  Mrs.,  374,  375. 
letter  to,  214. 

Rhenish  wines.  See  Wines. 

Rhine  (Rine),  the  river,  147,  287, 
380,  455,  468. 

or  Upper  Rhine,  Allied  or 
French  troops  at,  marching 
towards,  or  possibly  going 
to,  285.  286,  295,  302,  308. 
313,  411,  432. 

Rhodes  island  of,  children  of  the 
Cham  of  Tartary  educated 
at,  141,  142. 

Monsieur  de  Nointel  at,  142. 

Ribe  or  Ripen  (Rypen)  [Denmark], 
troops  marching  to,  253. 

Ricart,  John,  merchant,  496. 

Riccardi,  Marquis,  envoye  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
Vienna,  visit  paid  to,  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  151. 

Rice,  [Sir  Stephen],  Baron  [of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Roland],  said  to  have 
accompanied  King  James, 
371. 

Rich  : 

Lady  Anne  [eldest  daughter  of 
the  3rd  Earl  of  Warwick], 
See  Barrington. 

Charles,  4th  Earl  of  Warwick, 
estate  of,  lawsuit  in  relation 
to,  75. 

Lady  Essex  [tliird  daughter  of 
the  3rd  Earl],  afterwards 
Lady  Essex  Finch,  and 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  19, 
25,  33,  78. 

- — - — ,  letters  from,  168  (2). 

- , — - - ,  alluded  to,  27, 

54,  82,  108.  123. 

- ,  -  to,  20-24,  26,  27, 

42,  54.  57,  69,  81,  82,  104, 
108,  122  (2),  123,  127,  177, 
178,  184  (2). 

- ,  - ,  - ,  alluded  to, 

19. 

- ,  health  of,  57,  69,  104, 

107,  108,  168,  178. 

- ,  overtures  made  to,  16. 

- ,  her  marriage  settlement 

discussed,  18. 

- , - ,  custody  of,  59. 

- ,  her  marriage  portion, 

19. 

- ,  messages  to,  176,  184. 
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Rich,  Lady  Essex — cont. 

- ,  presents  to,  or  from.  69, 

81. 

-  [as  Countess  of  Notting¬ 
ham],  summons  to,  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  197. 

- ,  baby  girl  of,  death  of, 

condolences  upon.  26.  27. 

- ,  daughter  of.  See  Finch, 

Mary.  , 

- ,  aunt  of.  See  Mary, 

Countess  of  Warwick,  below. 

■ — - — ,  parents  of,  21. 

- .  sister  of.  death  of,  alluded 

to,  42. 

- ,  sisters  of,  168.  And  see 

Barrington,  Lady  Anne,  and 
Rich,  Lady  Mary. 

Lady  Frances  [daughter  of  the 
2nd  Earl  of  Warwick],  27. 
Lady  Lucy  [sister  to  the  above], 
ibid. 

Lady  Mary  [second  daughter 
of  the  3rd  Earl],  marriage 
of  [to  Henry  St.  John],  16. 

- ,  illness  of,  20. 

— — ,  death  of,  42. 

Mary,  Countess  of  Warwick 
[wife  of  the  4th  EarlJ,  16. 

■ - ,  letter  from,  27. 

- ,  - -  to,  16. 

- ,  — - — - ,  alluded  to, 

19. 

— ■ — ,  Memorandum  (“  Particu¬ 
lar  ”),  sent  to,  19. 

- ,  in  relation  to  the  marriage 

settlements  of  Lady  Essex 
Rich  and  Daniel  Finch,  16- 
18. 

Robert,  late  Earl  of  Warwick, 
land  formerly  belonging  to, 
lease  of,  requested,  115. 

R.,  Jacobite  (probably  cipher 
name),  letters  from,  358,  359, 
366,  367,  376. 

- ,  son  of,  359. 

Richards,  Colonel  Solomon,  refused 
admission,  with  his  regiment, 
into  Londonderry,  204. 

Richardson,  Captain  [Edward],  in¬ 
formation  against,  242. 

Richemont,  Duke  of,  recovery  of, 
from  small-pox,  alluded  to, 
380. 

Richmond,  Duke  of.  See  Lennox, 
Charles. 

Rimon,  Balthazar,  merchant,  496. 

Rit,  Heer  Van,  complaint  made  by, 
144. 

Riverston,  Baron.  See  Nugent, 
Thomas. 


Robartes,  Sir  John,  Earl  of  Radnor, 
as  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  proclamation  shown 
to,  187. 

Roberts,  R.,  petition  signed  by,  166. 

Robes,  the,  attendance  at,  alluded 
to,  490. 

“  Robins  ” : 

Mr.,  374,  375. 

- ■,  Jacobite  letters  addressed 

to,  377. 

Mistress.  See  Robinson,  Mr. 

Robinson  : 

Sir  Robert,  letter  from,  copy 
of,  107. 

- ,  letter  to,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

- ,  in  the  Mediterranean,  105. 

Henry,  Captain  of  the  Sampson, 
341. 

[Dr.  John,]  envoy  to  Sweden, 
dispatches  of,  extract  from, 
454. 

Mr.,  as  “  Mistress  Robins,”  let¬ 
ter  to,  375. 

William,  member  of  Commission 
of  Enquiry  in  Dublin,  357. 

“Robson,”  Mr.,  375. 

letter  to,  374. 

Roclieforte  (Rochford)  [France], 
French  ships  said  to  be  at  or 
sailing  from,  198,  200,  226, 
441. 

ships  building  at,  374. 

Rochelle  [France],  56. 

Rochester  271,  341,  353. 

Cathedral,  lease  from,  to  be 
renewed,  38. 

fishermen  of,  case  of,  1. 

Rochester,  Earl  of.  See  Hyde, 
Laurence. 

Roddal,  Mr.,  381. 

Rogers,  Lieutenant,  recommended 
for  promotion  in  the  navy, 
66. 

Rogerson,  John,  alias  “  Berrionde,” 
intercepted  letters  addressed 
to,  377. 

Rokeby  (Rookesby),  Sir  Thomas, 
judge,  289. 

Roland  : 

Monsieur  Cha.,  376. 

Elizee,  Greffier  of  Guernsey, 
sent  as  deputy  to  England, 
225,  227,  228. 

Rolls,  the,  Master  of.  See  Grim- 
ston,  Sir  Harbottle. 

Roman  : 

Church.  See  Rome,  Church  of. 

eagle,  the,  30. 

Empire,  the,  founding  and 
founders  of,  alluded  to,  111. 

General.  See  /Emilius,  Paulus. 
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Roman — cont. 

Government,  143. 

Senate,  the,  allusion  to.  111. 
Roman  Catholics  or  Catholics,  1-10, 
1G0,  185,  191.  195,  196,  223, 
357,  463,  466.  473,  477,  501. 

“  errors  ”  of,  374. 
in  Dublin,  381. 

[Roman]  Catholic  religion,  the, 
feared  more  on  civil  than  on 
religious  grounds,  30,  31. 
(Popery)  zeal  against,  51. 
conversions  to,  105,  154. 
desired  establishment  of,  in 
England,  alluded  to,  486. 
Romans,  the  old,  66. 

Rome,  7,  31,  143,  186,  502. 

ambassador  to.  See  Ambas¬ 
sadors. 

Cairo  about  the  “  bigness  ”  of, 

141. 

residence  of  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  in,  alluded  to,  154. 
See  (Seat  of),  31,  137. 

Ancient,  discords  in,  alluded  to, 

111. 

return  of  Scipio  Africanus  to, 
alluded  to,  69. 

Rome,  Church  of,  debt  of,  132. 

apostates  from.  See  Luther ; 
Calvin. 

estate  of,  132,  133. 
infallibility  of,  161. 
in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  149. 
jealous  of  a  martyr  in  the 
Greek  Church,  86. 
opposition  to,  and  defence  of, 
132. 

separation  of  the  Greek  Church 
and,  alluded  to,  30. 
Cardinals  of,  31,  132,  133. 

- ,  order  of,  alluded  to,  143. 

- ,  titles  given  to,  by  the 

Venetians,  151. 

- ,  titles  of  Eminentissimi 

unobtainable  by,  143. 

- ,  College  of  tie  Propaganda 

fide,  dean  of,  request  pre¬ 
ferred  to,  143. 

indulgences  &c.  of,  fear  of, 

31. 

order  of  friars  in.  See  Religious 
Orders. 

Propaganda  of,  143. 
priests,  friars  and  nuns  of,  31. 
Romney,  Earl  of.  See  Sydney, 
Henry. 

Romulus,  allusion  to,  111. 
Ronquillo,  Don  Pedro,  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  in  England,  pass 
from,  27. 


Rooke  (Roock)  : 

Captain  George,  afterwards  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  letters 
from,  207,  209,  212,  219,  233, 
235,  248,  258. 

_ — , - .  alluded  to,  209,  219, 

251,  252. 

- ,  as  captain  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire,  letter  from,  127. 

- ,  - ,  money  for  Tangier 

brought  by,  107. 

- ,  squadron  under,  move¬ 
ments  or  proposed  movements 
of,  206,  207,  209.212,  213,219, 
220,  233-235,  248,  249,  251, 
253. 

- — — -,  orders  for,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  or  repeated,  229. 

- — - — ■,  suggested  as  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  for  the  Red.  383. 

- ,  conduct  of,  at  the  battle 

of  Beachy  Head,  criticized, 
383. 

■ - ,  ordered  to  be  displaced, 

385. 

- ,  defence  of,  by  the  Duke 

of  Grafton,  386. 

— - — ,  - ,  bv  Admiral  Russell, 

395. 

- ,  with  the  expedition  for 

Ireland,  449. 

- ,  mother  and  sisters  of, 

messages  to ,  127. 

[Thomas],  brother  of  the  above, 
lieutenant  in  the  Adventure, 
dismissed,  126,  127. 

William,  letter  from,  126. 

— — ,  letter  to,  127. 

- ,  sons  of.  See  Rooke, 

Captain  George  ;  Rooke, 
Thomas. 

Roper,  Christopher,  Baron  Teynliam, 
seat  of.  disaffected  leaders 
said  to  be  at,  376. 

Roquetas  (Roqueta)  [Spain],  105. 

Rosehaugli  [cos.  Ross  and  Cro¬ 
marty],  267,  487. 

Ross  [co.  Wexford],  endangered 
by  the  rebels,  357. 

Ross  (Rosse),  William,  Baron  Ross, 
letters  from,  alluded  to, 
289. 

committed  to  the  Tower,  353. 

Rossenarra  (Russenarra)  [co.  Kil¬ 
kenny],  387. 

Rotherham,  John,  deed  signed  bv, 
190. 

Rotterdam,  301,  410. 

Irish  deserters  come  to,  223. 
letter  dated  at,  285. 

Queen  of  Spain  coming  to,  235, 
238. 
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Rouen,  396,  401. 

King  James  arrives  at,  373. 

Rowe,  Mr.,  wounded  in  action,  125. 

Royal  Society,  the,  “  Philosophical 
matters  and  enquiries  ”  re¬ 
commended  by,  6-8. 
secretary  to.  See  Oldenburg, 
Henry. 

Royce,  Mr.,  chaplain  to  the  King, 
sermon  preached  by,  298. 

Rudge,  Edward,  put  out  of  Com- 
missionr  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Rumsey : 

“  Aunt,”  3. 

Henry,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  43. 

Rupert  (Robert),  Prince,  34. 
letter  from,  5. 

- ,  signed  by,  ibid. 

his  coach,  precedence  given  to, 
36. 

testimonial  given  by,  66. 

Rushbrook  [Sussex],  letter  dated  at, 
454. 

Rusma,  504. 

enquiries  concerning,  7. 

Russell : 

William,  Earl  [afterwards  1st 
Duke]  of  Bedford,  letter  from, 
128. 

William,  afterwards  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  son  of  the  above,  4. 

- ,  bribe  reported  to  be 

offered  to,  by  France,  38. 

- ,  suggested  appointment 

for,  99. 

Captain  Edward,  afterwards 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
Earl  of  Orford,  94,  219,  278, 
312,  398,  460. 

- ,  letters  from,  95,  104,  116, 

222,  226,  232,  240,  243,  244, 

247,  250.  255,  262,  263,  267- 
272,  276,  393,  395  (2). 

- ,  - .  alluded  to.  57,  109, 

248,  254,  263. 

- ,  _  to,  236,  256,  263  (2), 

272,  280,  283,  394. 

- ,  - - -,  alluded  to,  256. 

- ,  advice  of,  alluded  to,  242. 

— - — ,  affairs  of,  in  England,  270. 

- ,  ill-health  of,  269,  270, 

272,  276. 

- ,  instructions  to,  272,  322. 

- , - .  alluded  to,  321,  331, 

332. 

- ,  papers  sent  to,  list  of, 

mentioned,  322. 

- ,  relations  of,  with  Admiral 

Herbert,  alluded  to,  117. 

- ,  to  have  command  of  one 

of  the  fleets,  202. 


Russell,  Captain  Edward — cont. 

- .  as  member  of  conferences 

held  with  the  Dutch  Deputies, 
208. 

- ,  made  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 

215. 

- ,  - ,  “  assistant  ”  of, 

ibid. 

- ,  present  at  Council  of 

War,  239. 

- ,  proposed  visit  of,  to  Lon¬ 
don,  250,  254-256. 

- ,  in  command  of  squadron 

for  transport  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  262,  263,  267-272. 

- ,  and  the  command  of  the 

fleet,  321,  378,  382. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  377. 

“  one  Mr.”  [with  Lord  Notting¬ 
ham],  463. 

William,  a  ship’s  carpenter, 
certificate  identifying,  128. 

Russia  or  Muscovy,  endeavours  to 
draw  the  trade  of  Persian 
silks  by  way  of,  165,  166. 
envoy  from.  See  Ambassadors. 
Grand  Czar  (Gran  Zar)  of  (the 
Muscovite),  145. 

- ,  dominions  of,  166. 

Rusthall,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 
501. 

Ruvigny,  Marquis  of,  son  of,  sent 
with  proposals  to  England, 
38. 

younger  brother  of.  See  C'aille- 
motte,  Comte  de. 

Ruyter.  Michael  Adrian  de,  Dutch 
Admiral,  death  of,  alluded  to, 
134. 

said  by  the  Dutch  to  be  killed 
by  the  English,  140. 

Rycaut  or  Ricaut : 

James,  merchant  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  80,  152,  153. 

Paul  [afterwards  Sir  Paul],  as 
consul  for  the  Levant  Com¬ 
pany  at  Smyrna,  certificate 
given  by,  35. 

- ,  disqualified  for  post  of 

ambassador  to  Turkey  76. 

- ,  as  English  resident  in 

Hamburg,  letters  from,  al¬ 
luded  to,  287,  290,  493. 

- ,  dispatches  of,  extracts 

from,  or  notes  upon,  448, 
454. 

Peter,  leaves  Smyrna  with 
Lord  Winchilsea,  35. 

Rye  [Sussex],  335. 

orders  sent  via,  322,  331. 

Rye  House  Plot,  alluded  to,  487. 

Rypen.  See  Ribe. 
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Ryves,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Chancellor 

of  Ireland,  leaves  Dublin.  I 
333. 

Jacobite  allusion  to,  475. 


S 

S.,J.,  Captain,  commission  wanted 
for,  262. 

S.,J.,  letter  from,  361. 

brother  of  (Gr.),  to  be  taught 
“this  way  of  writing,”  362. 

Sacheverell  (Sachaverell),  William, 
letters  from,  83.  1 69. 

letter  to,  83. 

put  out  of  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  46. 

remonstrance  of,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  47. 

Sackville  : 

Charles,  6th  Earl  of  Dorset,  as 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household,  order  to,  alluded 
to,  263. 

- - -,  said  to  speak  of  resigning 

his  post,  278. 

- ,  to  be  one  of  the  Lords 

Lieutenant  of  co.  Somerset, 

313. 

- ,  as  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council,  letter 
signed  by,  348. 

Colonel  Edward,  Governor  of 
Tangier,  105,  177. 

- ,  letters  from,  103,  104,  107, 

110. 

- , - ,  alluded  to.  105,  107. 

- - ,  letter  to,  107. 

- ,  differences  and  disputes 

between  the  Admiral  of  the 
fleet  and,  103-107,  110,  111. 

— — ,  returning  to  England,  107, 

111. 

- ,  measures  taken  for  the 

arrest  of,  353,  354,  375. 

Sadler,  Signor,  late  Imperial  Resi¬ 
dent  in  Turkey,  death  of, 
alluded  to,  64. 

Safflig,  Baron  of,  399. 

Sagredo,  Nicolaus,  Duke  of  Venice, 
pass  from,  28. 

secretary  of.  See  Nicolosi,  Gio. 
Battista. 

Saint  Agnan.  Duke  of,  right  of  rents 
in  Paris  granted  to,  by  the 
French  King,  134. 


St.  Albans,  168.  178. 

St.  Amand,  Monsieur,  merchant  in 
Cyprus,  assaulted  and  robbed, 
89. 

St.  Andrews,  Archbishop  of.  See 
Sharpe. 

St.  Ange,  Captain,  escapes  from 
prison,  196. 

prepares  to  join  King  James, 
197. 

Saint  Anna,  hand  of,  146. 

St.  Augustine,  Lath  of  [Kent], 
“  particular  ”  of  all  hundreds, 
parishes  and  boroughs  within, 
46. 

St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitts’,  island 
of  [West  Indies],  taken  from 
the  French,  384. 

previous  war  with  the  French 
in,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

St.  Cloud  (Cloue)  [near  Paris],  palace 
of,  130. 

St.  David’s  Head  [Pembrokeshire], 
253,  350. 

St.  Demetrio,  letter  dated  at,  116. 

Saint  Demetrius,  prayers  to,  alluded 
to,  149. 

Saint  Francis,  picture  of,  in  a 
church  in  Constantinople,  1 33. 

Saint  George,  prayers  to,  alluded 
to,  149. 

St.  George  : 

Arthur,  address  to  the  King 
signed  by,  333. 

Sir  George,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  298.  306. 

St.  George’s  Channel,  transport 
ships  in.  498.  And  see  Irish 
Sea. 

St.  George’s  Down  [Isle  of  Wight], 
troops  to  be  encamped  upon, 
324. 

St.  Germain-en-Laye  [France],  478. 

King  James  at,  367,  463. 

letters  from,  or  dated  at.  348, 
358  ?,  359  ?,  362,  366,  367, 
376,  463. 

— - — ,  alluded  to,  373. 

letter  sent  to,  491. 

as  “  The  Spaw  in  Germany,” 
letter  dated  at,  366. 

as  “  The  Fountain  Head  at 
the  Spaw,”  letter  dated  at, 
361. 

St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  Middlesex, 
parish  of,  “  the  Marsh  lands  ” 
in,  lease  of.  5. 

St.  Helens  [Isle  of  Wight],  fleet  or 
ships  at,  or  going  to,  271,  288, 
307,  459. 

letters  dated  at  or  from  near, 
222,  296. 
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St.  Ives  [Cornwall],  405. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  410. 

St.  Jago,  Cuba  [West  Indies],  re¬ 
ported  taken  by  the  French, 
186. 

St.  James’  Day,  King  Jam  eg  arrives 
on,  367. 

St.  John  : 

Sir  Henry,  afterwards  Viscount, 
at  the  Spas,  81. 

- ,  deqd  signed  by,  190. 

- .  proposition  made  through, 

106. 

— — ,  shares  claimed  by,  25. 

- ,  wife  of.  See  Rich,  Lady 

Mary. 

Henry  (jun.),  afterwards  Vis¬ 
count  Bolingbroke,  deed 
signed  by,  190. 

Sir  Walter,  deed  signed  by, 
■ibid. 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Order  of,  or 
Knights  of  Malta,  officers  of, 
pass  addressed  to,  34. 

- ,  Lieut.  Vicar  General  for, 

in  Venice.  See  Sanvitali. 

St.  Leger,  [Charles],  information 
against,  242. 

St.  Lucar  [Spain],  170. 

St.  Malo  (Malos,  Malloes)  [France], 
475,  482. 

French  troops  at,  360. 

members  of  King  James’  house¬ 
hold  at,  381. 

news  or  report  from,  275,  467. 

ships  of  or  from,  276,  429,  472, 
477,  485. 

Saint  Mark,  lion  of,  in  a  church  in 
Constantinople,  133. 

St.  Mary  Port  [Spain],  170. 

St.  Patd,  writings  of,  quotation  from, 

181. 

Saint  Peter,  allusion  to,  147. 

St.  Remie,  — ,  Jacobite,  416. 

St.  Simon,  Due  de,  letter  to,  403. 

St.  Sulpice,  M.  de,  commissaire  de 
la  marine,  letter  to,  404. 

St.  Thomas,  island  of  [West  Indies], 
384. 

St.  Vincent,  Cape  [Portugal],  185. 

Saints,  prayers  to,  148.  149,  161. 

Salee,  Salli,  •  Sally  [Morocco],  no 
hostilities  to  be  carried  on 
against,  172,  173. 

Salisbury  (Sarum),  letter  dated  at, 
26. 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of.  See  Burnet ; 
see  Ward. 

Sallo  wood,  King  William’s  army  at, 
on  the  march  to  Limerick, 
406,  408. 

Salsbury,  Mr.,  of  Barking,  262. 


Salviani,  Hippolyto  (Salvianus),  de¬ 
scription  of  fishes  by,  alluded 
to,  500. 

Sancroft,  William,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  succeeds  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  37. 

as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
proposed  as  commissioner  to 
consider  the  revision  of  the 
Canons,  194. 

Sanders,  Thomas,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

Sanderson,  Captain,  vessel  of,  474. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of.  See  Montagu, 
Edward. 

Sangoinazzo,  Dr.,  a  physician,  vice- 
consul  of  Cephalonia,  1 64. 

San  Marco,  procurator  of,  Signor 
Morosini  created,  146. 

Santander  (St.  Andera)  [Spain], 
Queen  of  Spain  sailing  for, 
238,  242. 

bay  of,  243,  250. 

Sanvitali,  F.  Stefano,  Conte  di 
Fontanellatto,  Marchese  di 
Belforte  &c.,  Lieut.  Vicar 
General  for  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at 
Venice,  pass  issued  by,  34. 

Saragoza  wine.  See  Wines. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  Colonel,  after¬ 
wards  titular  Earl  of  Lucan, 
372. 

in  command  of  rebel  troops  in 
Ireland,  307,  330,  356,  367, 

412,  417.  418,  442. 

comes  to  the  relief  of  Athlone, 
388. 

at  or  near  Limerick,  408,  409, 

413. 

attack  of,  upon  English  artillery 
train,  412. 

- ,  alludea  to,  418. 

— — •,  attempt  to  prevent,  413. 

Sausmares,  G.  de.  (?),  letter  signed 
by,  225. 

J.  de  (?),  letter  signed  by,  ibid. 

Savage,  John,  a  Papist  magistrate 
of  Clonmell,  information  fur¬ 
nished  by,  371,  372. 

Savile  : 

George,  Viscount  Halifax,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  and  Marquis  of 
Halifax  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
171,  187. 

- ,  letter  from,  alluded  to, 

16,  17. 

- ,  letters  to,  ibid. 

- ,  nephew  of.  See  Annesley. 

- ,  action  of,  in  relation  to 

the  marriage  of  Daniel  Finch, 
16,  17. 
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Savile,  George,  Viscount  Halifax — 
cont. 

- ,  speech  of,  opposing  the 

Exclusion  Bill,  96. 

- — - — ,  - ,  alluded  to,  97. 

- - ,  accusations  against,  by 

the  Commons,  97,  100. 

- - ,  as  one  of  the  lords  sent 

by  James  II  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  193. 

- ,  and  the  arrangements  in 

relation  to  Colonel  Lundy, 
250,  251. 

(Savil),  Henry,  overtures  of,  to 
the  Lady  Northumberland, 
3,  4. 

- ,  as  Commissioner  of  the 

Admiralty,  170. 

— — ,  letter  from,  185. 

- - ,  brother-in-law  of.  See 

Plymouth,  Earl  of. 

Savoy,  286,  306,  455. 

ambassadors  or  ministers  to  or 
from.  See  Ambassadors, 
in  relation  to  Austria,  288,  302, 
308. 

Savoy : 

Duke  of  [Vittorio  Amadeo  II], 
321. 

- ■,  letters  from,  alluded  to, 

302,  308,  455. 

- ,  army  of,  defeat  of,  re¬ 
ported,  431,  432,  442. 

- ,  and  France,  432. 

- ,  Guards  of,  380. 

- ,  and  the  picture  of  the 

Fi'ench  King,  151. 

- ,  title  of  Serenissimo  not 

to  be  obtained  by,  143. 

- ■,  mother  and  tutrix  of. 

See  Savoy,  Duchess  of  [Maria 
Giovanna], 

- ,  assistance  or  payments  for, 

considered,  or  requested,  288, 
291,  302,  306,  308,  314,  380, 
448,  452,  496. 

- -,  project  of  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  cantons 
of  Switzerland  and.  300,  302, 
306. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  420,  441. 

- ,  treaty  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and,  alluded  to,  420, 
457. 

• - ,  adheres  to  the  “  common 

cause,”  432. 

- ,  neutrality  of,  memorial 

upon,  alluded  to,  455. 

■ - >  treaty  between  England, 

the  States  General  and, 
project  of,  455. 

- »  - ,  alluded  to,  496. 


Savoy — cont. 

Duchess  of,  Maria  Giovanna 
Batista  [daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Nemours]  (“Madama 
Reale  ”),  letter  to,  34. 

- ,  pass  from,  28. 

- ,  [Christine,  daughter  of 

Hen.  IV,  wife  of  Duke  Charles 
Emanuel]  alluded  to  as 
“  fille  de  France,”  151. 

- ,  [Princess  Anne,  daughter 

of  the  Duke  of  Orleans],  not 
considered  equal  to  the  late 
Duchess,  151. 

Sawyer  : 

Sir  Robert,  Attorney  General, 
caveat  to  be  entered  with, 
170. 

- ,  directions  to,  187. 

a  renegado,  case  between  Mr. 
Uvedale  and,  70. 

Saxe  Lauenburg  (Lawenbourg), 
Duchy  of,  pretenders  to,  286, 
288,  448. 

Saxony  or  Saxe,  Duke  or  Elector  of  : 

[John  George  II],  created 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  3. 

[John  George  III],  letter  to, 
from  the  King,  alluded  to, 
286. 

- ,  dispute  between  the 

Princes  of  Luneburg  and, 
286,  288. 

Scanderoon  [Turkey-in-Asia],  75, 
184,  263.  494. 

Scarborough  [Yorkshire],  foreign 
men -of -war  at,  378. 

Scarborough.  Earl  of.  See  Lumley, 
Richard. 

Scarsdale  : 

Lord.  See  Curzon,  John. 

Countess  of,  deed  signed  by, 
190. 

Scattery  Island  (Scattara)  [co.  Clare, 
Ireland].  390,  417. 

Schemnitz  (Shemnitz),  Hungary, 
gold  and  silver  mines  in,  8. 

Sehey  (Scy),  Dutch  Rear  Admiral, 
at  the  Courts  Martial  on  the 
Earl  of  Torrington,  495. 

Sehifferstadt.,  near  Spire,  380. 

Schmettau,  Monsieur,  papers  shown 
to,  224. 

request  sent  by,  399. 

Schomberg  (Chomberg,  Shumberg, 
Scomberg,  Schombert,  Schon- 
berge,  Schombergh)  : 

Frederick  Armand,  Duke  of, 
251,  258,  298,  301. 

- ,  letters  from,  219,  230. 

— • — .  - ,  alluded  to,  193. 

- ,  - ,  enclosed,  229. 
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Schomberg,  Frederick  Armand,  Duke 
of — cont. 

- ,  letters  to,  229,  231,  262, 

276  (2). 

- ,  - ,  mentioned,  193, 

277. 

- ,  instructions  or  orders 

from,  alluded  to,  248,  289. 
- ,  - ,  requested  or  ex¬ 
pected,  229,  498. 

- , - ,  cannot  be  obtained, 

249.  - 

- ,  matter  to  be  brought 

before,  252. 

- ,  pass  requested  from,  297. 

- ,  officers  of  his  regiment 

(abroad)  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  229,  231. 

- ,  quarrel  referred  by,  to  a 

court  martial,  254. 

- ,  reported  illness  of,  278. 

- ,  secretary  to.  See  Hol- 

ford  ;  Gorges. 

- ,  son  of.  See  Schomberg, 

Count  Meinhardt. 

- ,  Captain  Rooke  to  take 

orders  under,  235. 

- ,  Dutch  vessels  to  join,  229, 

231. 

- ,  in  command  in  Ireland, 

248,  277,  278,  328,  362,  499. 

- ,  troops  of,  279. 

- ,  - ,  illness  amongst,  al¬ 
luded  to,  312. 

- ,  receives  the  King  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  297. 

- ,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 

Boyne,  329. 

- ,  death  of,  alluded  to,  338, 

363,  366,  367,  374,  376,  401- 
404. 

- ,  body  of,  probable  arrange¬ 
ments  with  reference  to, 
338. 

Count  Meinhardt,  afterwards 
Duke  of,  son  of  the  above, 
made  General  of  the  cavalry 
in  Ireland,  278. 

- ,  before  Limerick,  415,  423. 

Mr.,  in  Spain,  336. 

Schoonen  (Schonen)  [Sweden], 
King  of  Sweden  goes  to,  295. 

Schryver,  Captain,  “  Project  of 
Instructions  ”  for,  494. 

Schulenberg  or  Schulenburg  (Sculan- 
bergh,  Schuylenburg),  Mon¬ 
sieur,  money  required  by, 
304,  378. 

and  the  recruits  of  the  Duke  of 
Wolfenbiittell,  389,  398. 

Sc  illy  (Silly)  Islands  or  the  Sorlings, 
296. 


Scilly  Islands — cont. 

fleet  or  ships  near  or  to  cruise 
near,  194,  198,  206,  207,  212, 
220,  221,  272,  350,  430,  466, 
498. 

letters  dated  from  off,  198,  220, 
232,  234. 

- ,  alluded  to,  201. 

Scio,  Island  of  [Turkey-in-Asia], 
castle  &c.  in,  damaged  by  the 
French,  126. 

- ,  alluded  to,  125. 

French  ambassador  at,  142. 
fleet  at,  116,  125,  126. 
quilts  from,  65,  71,  115. 
suits  made  in  the  fashion  of,  155. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Roman  General, 
narrative  concerning,  69. 

Scipio,  son  of  iEmilius  Paulas,  al¬ 
luded  to,  29. 

Scipios,  the,  allusion  to,  111. 

Scot,  Sir  William,  case  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  with.  487. 

Scotland,  199,  217,  234,  288,  289, 
293,  298,  301,  316-318,  353, 

436,  466,  473,  477. 

absence  of  information  from, 

305,  316,  317. 

arms  and  ammunition  for, 
219,  392. 

Church  government  in,  497. 

- ,  General  Assembly  of, 

constitution  of  (1690),  alluded 
to,  497. 

commissioners  for,  392. 

- ,  dealings  of,  with  Mary  of 

Modena,  alluded  to,  317. 

- ,  letter  sent  to,  316. 

conspiracy  in,  against  the 
Government  reported,  360. 
Convention  in,  220. 

Council  or  Privy  Council  of, 
281,  317. 

- ,  directions  to,  487. 

- ,  matter  communicated  to, 

460. 

- ,  President  of.  See  Maitland, 

Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
defence  of,  money  expend  ed 
upon,  360. 

General  Post-office  of,  266. 
High  Commissioner  for.  See 
Melville. 

Highlanders  in,  reported  defeat 
of,  279. 

- ,  can  give  little  aid  to  the 

Jacobite  party,  311. 

- ,  opposing  King  William, 

466,  467. 

Highlands,  war  in,  467. 
Indulged  Ministers  in,  Act  re 
lating  to,  27. 
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Scotland,  Indulged  Ministers  in — cont. 

- ,  previous  instructions  in 

relation  to  (1672),  alluded  to, 
27. 

“informations”  received  from, 
alluded  to,  288. 

Jacobite  allusions  to,  278. 
Jacobites  in,  need  of  help  for, 
311. 

- ,  directions  for  corres¬ 
pondence  with,  alluded  to, 
289. 

Kingdom  of,  reported  pension 
out  of,  63. 

“  Low  Country  ”  of,  466. 
mail  and  expresses  for,  to  be 
detained,  314,  315,  317. 
money  for  or  from,  63,  392. 
news  from,  alluded  to,  219. 
no  aid  to,  from  the  French,  278. 
non -Presbyterians  in,  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  “deseitted,”  393. 
office  of  the  Signet  in,  value  of, 
63. 

“  one  of  the  most  crying  op¬ 
pressions  ”  in,  281. 

Parliament  of,  317. 

- ,  Acts  and  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  or  read  in,  280,  281. 
- ,  Committee  of  Fines,  mat¬ 
ter  referred  to,  280. 

- ,  lords  of,  disbanded,  278. 

passes  for,  392. 

proceedings  in.  alluded  to,  285. 
rebellion,  rebels,  or  disaffected 
persons  in,  212,  213,  235, 
237,  316,  317,  392. 
request  that  prisoner  may  not 
be  sent  to,  393. 
sale  of  patronages  in,  393. 
Secretary  of  State  for.  See 
Lauderdale,  Duke  of. 
ships  for,  from,  or  near,  194, 
196-198,  201,  206,  212,  466, 
473. 

towns  in,  53,  260. 
transport  service  in,  453. 
travellers  to,  passes  required 
by,  314,  317,  326. 
troops  or  arms,  landing  of,  in, 
to  be  prevented,  194,  201, 
207,  212. 

- ,  ships  carrying,  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  195. 

William  Penn  gone  to,  278. 
as  “  Harvy  House,”  361. 

The  Scots : 

Jacobite  allusions  to,  279,  451. 
in  Ireland  (1649),  successes  of, 
alluded  to,  216. 

Scot’s  Hall  [Kent],  disaffected  leaders 
said  to  be  at,  376. 


Scotsman  or  Scotchman,  a,  393, 
439,  440,  492. 

Scott : 

Sir  Edward,  Governor  of  Kin- 
sale,  484. 

- ,  zealous  for  King  James, 

437. 

- ,  honourable  terms  of  capit¬ 
ulation  obtained  by,  471, 
476. 

Sir  Francis,  and  the  Selkirk 
election,  281. 

James,  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
Buccleuch,  97. 

- ,  question  of  his  legitimacy, 

negociations  and  enquiries  in 
relation  to,  77. 

- ,  removal  of,  from  office, 

alluded  to,  101. 

- ,  rebellion  of,  alluded  to, 

487. 

- ,  mother  of.  See  Walters, 

Lucy. 

Sir  Patrick,  petition  presented 
by,  281. 

Sir  William,  petition  presented 
for,  281. 

Scottish  : 

forces  or  army,  37,  41,  217. 
officers,  passes  given  to,  392. 
prisoners,  226,  473,  477. 
regiment,  495. 

soldier,  a,  to  be  hanged,  329. 
soldiers,  indictments  found 
against,  233. 

Scroggs,  Sir  William,  speech  to,  on 
being  appointed  Puisne  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Common  Pleas,  33. 
Scylla,  rock  of,  alluded  to,  112. 
Scythians,  the,  allusion  to,  485. 
Seaforth  : 

Earl  of.  See  Mackenzie. 
Frances,  Lady,  349. 

-  (“  sister  Frank  ”),  letter 

to,  alluded  to,  358. 

Secretary  for  Extra  Judicials,  post 
of,  requested,  15. 

Secretaries  of  State.  See  William¬ 
son  ;  Coventry  ;  Spencer,  Earl 
of  Sunderland  ;  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  ;  Finch,  Dani¬ 
el,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
suggested  appointment  as,  99. 
Sedgwick,  Zacliariah  (Zacar),  Sir 
Thos.  Baines’  Armenian 
servant,  117,  162. 
will  and  codicil  witnessed  by, 
166,  167. 

Sedley,  Catherine,  Countess  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  information  given  by, 
alluded  to,  360,  391,  392, 
qy.  letter  to,  246, 
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Seignelay,  M.  de.  See  Colbert. 

Selkirk,  shire  of,  double  election  for, 
report  concerning,  281. 

Selwick,  Dr.  [John],  Archdeacon  of 
Bath,  death  of,  325. 

Sehvood,  Thomas,  465. 

Sep vi lie,  Monsieur  de,  404. 

Seranus.  See  Atilius. 

Serenville,  — ,  Jacobite,  416. 

Sergenson,  Mr.,  23. 

Settlement, .Act  of  (Ireland),  alluded 
to.  14,  191. 

Seville  [Spain],  traveller  to,  170. 

Seymour  (Seimour) : 

Sir  Edward,  171. 

- ,  proposed  as  Speaker  for 

the  House  of  Commons,  47. 

- ,  - — — -,  objected  to  by  the 

King,  ibid. 

- ,  and  the  Earl  of  Danby, 

47. 

- ,  as  Treasufer  of  the  Nftvy, 

illness  of,  56,  57. 

(Seamour),  Mr.,  354. 

Seys,  Richard,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  43. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of.  See  Cooper, 
Anthony  Ashley. 

Shannon,  the  (“Limerick  river”), 
216,  407,  413,  417,  418,  424, 

435,  436,  442,  444,  470,  472, 

474,  477,  481,  485. 

advisability  of  an  English  squad¬ 

ron  in,  413,  414. 
fords  of,  guarded  by  the  Irish, 
390. 

French  ships  in,  391,  414,  415, 
452. 

passage  over,  to  be  secured  by 
the  English,  388. 

Sir  Clowdesley  Shovell  to  sail 
or  sailed  for,  414,  424,  431, 
435. 

Sharpe,  James,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  assassination  of, 
53. 

Sheeres  or  Sheres,  Henry  [after¬ 
wards  Sir  Henry],  103. 
letters  from,  94,  120,  123. 

- ,  alluded  to,  123. 

complaint  lodged  by,  alluded 
to,  106. 

documents  in  the  handwriting 
of,  108,  125. 

Governor  of  Tangier  said  to  be 
ruled  by,  105. 

Sheerness  (Sheerenes)  [Kent],  fort 
at,  341. 

Governor  of,  deserters  from  the 
fleet  to  be  delivered  to,  5. 
letters  dated  at,  or  from  near, 
364,  365,  428. 


Sheldon  : 

Colonel  Dominick,  408,  409, 

417,  418. 

Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  letter  from,  23. 

- -,  appointment  by,  20. 

a  Danish  shipwright,  enquiries 
concerning,  250. 

Shelton  (Sheldon),  [co.  Wicklow], 
King  James  at,  344. 

Sheriffs,  appointment  of,  in  Ireland, 
356. 

Sherwin,  John,  election  of,  as  aider- 
man  of  Nottingham,  dis¬ 
puted,  169. 

Ships,  English,  passim ;  and  see 
Fleet. 

bomb-ships,  254. 
cruisers,  263,  350. 
fire-ships,  66,  108,  109,  196, 
.  198,  200,  202,  220,  256,  257, 

260,  263,  273,  284,  288,  308, 
315,  325,  341,  398,  424,  431, 
453  499. 

flagships  (“Flaggs”),  214,  251, 
437. 

frigates,  123,  196,  197,  200,  201, 
206,  209,  210,  220,  226,  227, 
230,  233,  263,  282,  430,  456, 
461,  498. 

hospital  ship,  205. 
men-of-war,  108,  196,  198,  200, 
202,  219,  220,  230,  231,  248, 
257,  260,  273,  297,  308,  315, 
318,  340,  367,  384,  398,  413, 
424,  429,  431,  435,  437,  457, 
459,  469,  496,  498. 
merchant  ships,  2,  198,  215, 
230,  259,  272,  273,  276,  318, 
322,  323,  348,  354,  355,  461, 
498. 

packet  boat,  captured,  496. 
pinks,  124,  332,  499. 
pinnaces,  466. 
sloops,  119,  120. 
store  or  provision -ships,  422, 
424,  431,  437,  438,  440,  446, 
452,  457-459,  466. 
tenders,  197,  205. 
transports,  273,  498. 
yachts,  11,  78,  105-107,  110, 
198,  206,  219,  223,  249,  262, 
263,  294,  296,  297,  324,  435, 
459,  461. 

the  King’s,  5,  107,  125,  187, 
209,  230,  231,  239,  249,  260, 
273,  335,  461. 

■ - ,  provisioning  of,  orders 

concerning,  2. 
estimated  costs  of,  196. 

“  foul  ”  condition  of,  207,  249, 
282. 
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Ships — cont. 

lists  of,  183,  215,  259,  263. 
loss  of,  95,  362. 
passes  for,  172—174. 
retaken  from  the  French,  264. 
said  to  be  taken  by  pirates,  56, 


57. 

timber  offered  for  building,  461, 
462,  469,  491. 
named  : 

Adventure,  107,  109.  120, 
123,  124,  126. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Booth. 

Advice,  198,  202,  205,  260. 

Albemarle,  183. 

Aleppo  Merchant,  170. 

Ann  and  Mary,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  105. 

Antelope,  56,  202,  205,  206, 
212,  219,  230. 

A rmes  of  Alkmaer  (Dutch), 
351. 

Assistance,  letter  dated 
from,  107. 

Assurance,  107. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Akerman. 

Bast,  French  “  caper,”  492. 

Bayonnaise,  French  cour- 
vette,  wreck  of,  475,  480, 
481,  486-487,  489,  491. 

- ,  captain  of,  lost,  475, 

489,  491. 

Belvedere,  1 85. 

Berkeley  Castle,  341,  493. 

Berwick,  263. 

Bezan,  yacht,  66. 

- - ,  late  commander  of. 

See  Farmer. 

Blessing  of  London,  hoy, 
496. 

- ,  master  of.  See  Clin¬ 
ker. 

Bonadventure,  219,  263. 

Breda,  man-of-war,  blown 
up,  471,  476,  481. 

Bristol,  letter  dated  from, 
105. 

Brittania,  183. 

Brown  Fish,  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  3. 

Burford,  283,  449. 

- ,  captain  of.  See  Skel¬ 
ton. 

Cambridge,  202,  205,  256, 
293. 


Canary,  of  Algiers,  121. 
Catherine,  295. 

Centurion,  letterdated  from, 
185. 


Charles,  galley,  466. 


Ships,  named — cont. 

Charlotte,  56. 

Cleveland,  yacht,  letters 
dated  from,  294,  296. 
Courtesan  ( Courtesant ), 

French,  437. 

- -,  letters  dated  from, 

401  (2),  403. 

Crown,  296. 

- ,  captain  of,  307. 

Crowned  Dolphin,  35. 

- ,  master  of.  See 

Henry,  Captain  William. 
Dartmouth,  205,  206,  209, 
219,  233. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Leake. 

Dauphin  Royal  (French), 
395. 

Defiance,  206. 

Deptford,  206,  441  (2),  449, 
466. 

- ,  letters  dated  from, 

207,  209,  212,  219,  233, 
235,  248,  258. 

Diamond,  209. 

- ,  master  of.  See  Davy. 

Dover,  56. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

185. 

Dragon,  449,  466. 
Dreadnought,  202. 

Duchess,  56. 

Duke,  263,  276. 

- ,  council-of-war  held 

on  board,  283. 

- ,  letters  dated  from, 

240,  243,  244,  250.  255, 
262,  263,  269  (2),  270  (2), 
271  (3),  276,  282,  384, 
405,  410,  438. 

Eagle,  fireship,  341,  438. 

- — - — ,  captain  of.  See 
Faseby  ;  Leake. 
Elizabeth,  letters  dated 
from,  197,  198  (2). 

- ,  council-of-war  held  on 

board,  239. 

Europe,  422. 

Exeter,  246,  260,  293,  296. 
Falcon,  109,  283. 

Firedrake,  captain  of,  228. 
Fisher,  ketch,  213. 

Fleuron  (French),  403,  437. 
Flushing,  privateer,  496. 
Foresites,  167. 

Francois  (French),  404. 
Fubbs,  yacht,  466. 

Garland,  .263. 

Golden  Horse,  of  Algiers, 
capture  of,  107,  108,  126, 
127, 
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Ships,  named — cont. 

Grafton,  56. 

- ,  letters  dated  from, 

189,  386,  440,  446. 

Grand  Monarch  [French], 
453. 

Great  Genoues,  Algerian 
man-of-war,  captured, ' 
123,  124. 

- ,  commander  of.  See 

IJadge  Ally. 

Greenwich ,  263,  283. 
Greyhound,  frigate,  209,  213, 
219. 

Guernsey,  frigate,  210. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

186. 

Guinea  Merchant,  213. 

Half  Moon,  of  Algiers,  cap¬ 
ture  of,  120,  121,  123. 
Hampshire,  107,  125. 

- ,  captains  of.  See 

Beach  ;  Rooke. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

127. 

Hampton  Court,  449. 
Hannibal,  341. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Waters. 

Happy  Return,  205,  263, 
276. 

- ,  master  of.  See 

Wheeler,  Mark. 

Harwich,  246. 

- ,  to  be  launched,  341. 

Henrietta  ( Henriette ,  Hen- 
rieta),  yacht,  198,  206, 
219.  249. 

Hercule  (French),  404. 
Hollandia  (Dutch),  letters 
dated  from,  422,  428, 

445. 

Humility,  of  London,  19. 
Isabella,  yacht,  467. 

- ,  captain  of,  496. 

James,  gallev,  120,  185, 

231,  336,  338,  389. 

- ,  commander  of.  See 

Shovell. 

Jersey,  201,  429,  435,  444, 
445. 

Katherine,  yacht,  11,  56. 
Kent,  449. 

— - — •,  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  232. 

- ,  letters  dated  from, 

459,  465. 

Ketch,  341. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Punnet. 

Kingfisher,  ketch,  219,  228, 
230,  249. 


Ships,  named — coni. 

King  James,  496. 

■  - ,  captain  of.  See  Ran- 

ti. 

- ,  chirugien  of.  See 

Lefever. 

Mary  yacht,  56,  223,  294, 
445. 

- ,  commander  of.  See 

Colling. 

Merlin,  56. 

Mermaid,  341. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Ashby. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

350. 

Monargue  (French),  363. 
Monclc,  or  Monlc,  260. 

- ,  letters  dated  from, 

273,  390,  427,  429,  450, 
453. 

Monmouth,  263. 

Montagu,  196,  263,  282. 
Mount  joy,  429. 

Neptune,  341. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Wright. 

Newcastle,  117,  263. 

- ,  letters  dated  from, 

95,  104,  116. 

Nonsuch,  109. 
Northumberland,  captain  of, 
259. 

Norwich,  119,  120. 

Orange  Tree,  109. 

Oxford,  109,  116,  125,  164, 
166,  167,  177,  259,  263. 

■  - ,  captain  of.  See 

Mason. 

- ,  purser  of.  See 

Peters. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

115. 

Pearl,  466. 

Pembroke ,  390. 

Pendennis,  202,  205. 
Phoenix,  110,  168. 
Plymouth,  333. 

Portland,  202,  205,  206, 
213,  219,  234,  263,  282. 
Portsmouth,  242,  296. 

- ,  destroyed  by  the 

French,  235. 

Prudent  (French),  395. 
Rainbow,  183. 

Rebecca,  of  Jamaica,  19. 

— - — ,  master  of.  See 
Channons. 

Rendome  [or  Kendome], 
Danish,  493. 

- ,  master  of.  See 

Eleson. 
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Sliips,  named — cont, 

Resolution,  203. 

Richmond  (Rychmond),  120, 
282. 

- ,  commander  of,  78. 

Royal  Sovereign,  183,  284. 
Ruby,  109,  186,  338,  445, 
458. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

May. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

444. 

Rupert,  293. 

St.  Albans,  499. 

St.  Andrew,  284. 

St.  David,  66,  202. 

St.  Michael,  to  be  launched, 
341. 

St.  Peter,  frigate,  230. 

- ,  master  of.  See 

Power. 

Salamander,  205. 

Sampson,  184,  341. 

- -,  captain  of.  See 

Poole ;  Robinson. 
Sapphire,  109,  120,  422. 
Smyrna  Factor,  170. 

- ,  captain  of.  See  Mari¬ 
ner. 

SoesdyJce,  yacht  (Dutch), 
350. 

Sovereign  (Soveraine),  flag¬ 
ship,  322,  437. 

- - ■,  letters  dated  from, 

315,  346,  449. 

Stirling  Castle,  launch  of, 
56. 

Suffolk,  letter  dated  from, 
276. 

Sivallow,  201,  219,  233, 
249. 

Sweepstakes,  119,  120. 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth, 
ketch,  468,  469. 

- ,  letter  dated  from, 

492. 

Tiger,  167,  186,  263,  282. 

- ,  proposed  commander 

for.  See  Berkeley. 
Trompeuse,  pirate  ship, 
186. 

Turkey  Merchant,  170. 
Virgin,  of  London,  19. 

- ,  master  of.  See 

Cook. 

Virgin  of  Grace,  French 
privateer,  of  St.  Malo, 
captured,  276,  492. 

- ,  captain  of.  See 

Gouin. 

War  spite  (Warspight),  256, 
293. 


Ships,  named — cont. 

White  Fox,  of  London,  458. 

White  Horse,  of  Algiers, 

121. 

Yorke,  260. 

- ,  captain  of,  259. 

Shipyards,  officers  of,  orders  to,  2. 

Shires,  Knights  of  the,  orders  to, 
97. 

Shirley,  Sir  Robert,  as  Lord  Ferrers, 
summoned  to  Parliament,  37. 
grandmother  of .  See  Devereux, 
Lady  Dorothy. 

Shoreham  (Shorum)  [Sussex],  56, 
324. 

Shovell  (Showell),  Sir  Cloudisley, 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
322,  323,  398,  405,  431. 
letters  from,  273,  390,  427,  429, 
450,  453. 

-  to,  382,  427,  437,  442, 

457. 

- ,  alluded  to,  324,  458. 

letter  signed  by,  275. 
information  sent  or  to  be  sent 
to,  349,  382. 

movements  supposed  or  ex¬ 
pected  movements  of,  260, 
274,  318,  410,  429,  499.  And 
see  expeditions,  below. 
orders  of,  alluded  to,  492. 

- from,  to  be  awaited,  ibid. 

- to,  299,  312,  350,  414,  415. 

- ,  alluded  to,  365,  394,  415, 

422,  427,  443,  450,  460. 

- ,  to  be  sent,  296,  364,  444, 

445. 

proposals  for,  498. 

(as  Captain  Shovell),  com¬ 
mander  of  the  James,  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  capture  of  a 
vessel  from  Algiers,  120,  121. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  123. 

to  command,  or  commanding 
squadrons  in  the  Irish  Sea  or 
for  Ireland,  273,  284,  318, 
324,  347,  387,  388,  394,  397, 
414,  424,  430,  431,  435,  436, 
441-443,  453,  457,  466. 
escorts  the  King  to  Ireland, 
291  297. 

to  join  the  fleet,  293,  296,  298, 
299. 

suggested  as  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  383. 

Shrewsbury,  341,  439. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of.  See  Talbot, 
Charles. 

Shropshire,  439. 

(Salop),  Justice  of  Peace  of, 
put  out  of  Commission,  45. 

Shyphan,  John,  statement  by,  332. 


Sicily,  Kingdom  of,  importance  of, 
to  Spain,  135. 

Sidney  or  Sydney,  Henry,  afterwards 
Viscount  Sidney  and  Earl  of 
Romney,  as  envoy  to  the 
Hague,  98. 
letters  to,  370.  391. 
lettei  for,  enclosed,  370. 
and  William  Fuller,  298,  307, 
309. 

as  Major-General,  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  425,  427. 
appointed  one  of  the  Lord 
Justices  for  Ireland,  444. 
leaves  for  Dublin,  445. 

Silverlock,  Richard,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace, 
43. 

“  Simons,”  Mr.,  358. 

Simple,  Gabriel,  case  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  with,  487. 

Simson,  Mr.,  278. 

Singland,  hill  called  [near  Limerick], 
407. 

Sitwell,  Sir  Thomas,  comdemnation 
and  forfeiture  of  the  estates 
of,  alluded  to,  466. 
persuades  the  Earl  of  Seaforth 
to  submit  to  King  William, 
466,  467. 

Six  Mile  Bridge  [near  limerick], 
Irish  camp  at,  407. 

Skeffington,  Sir  John,  Viscount  Mas- 
sareene,  254,  304. 

Skellig  Rocks  (Skillets)  [co.  Iveriy], 
443. 

Skelton  (Skilton),  Charles,  captain 
of  the  Burford,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  282,  283. 

Skerries,  the  [Ireland],  249. 

Irish  boats  destroyed  at,  248. 

Slanning,  Sir  Nicholas,  letter  from, 
alluded  to,  404. 

Slaughter  [or  Sloughter],  Captain 
[Henry],  recommended  for 
the  post  of  Governor  of 
New  York,  245. 

Sligo  (Slego),  216,  217,  345,  352, 
481. 

Teague  O’Regan  at,  379,  390. 
surrender  of,  reported  in  the 
London  Gazette,  390. 
siege  of,  reported,  490. 

Smith,  Smyth  : 

Edward,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Francis,  bookseller,  summons 
against,  1 . 

- ,  warrant  issued  for  his 

arrest,  ibid. 

John,  tradesman  of  Daventry, 
petition  signed  by,  23. 


Smith — cont. 

Mr.  John.  See  Ailesbury,  Earl 
of. 

Mr.,  case  of  [in  Turkey],  60,  72. 

Mrs.,  a  Jacobite,  visits  Ports¬ 
mouth,  333. 

Mrs.,  intercepted  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  377. 

Sebastian,  Prebendary  of  Christ¬ 
church,  letter  signed  by,  13. 

Smithson,  Charles,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  179. 

letter  signed  by,  180. 

Smyrna  (Smirna),  70,  71,  116,  164, 
502,  504. 

certificate  of  health  for,  35. 

Duke  of  Grafton  at,  74. 

English  consul  at.  See  Rycaut, 
Paul. 

- ,  factory  or  factors  at,  71, 

and  see  Pentlow  ;  Laxton  ; 
Weld. 

— — ■,  - — — -,  physician  to.  See 
Pickering. 

family  of  the  new  ambassador 
for  Constantinople  to  be  taken 
to,  495. 

law-suits  from,  67. 

ships  for  or  from,  75,  184,  263, 
494. 

wine  from.  See  Wines. 

Smyrna  Road,  ship  anchors  in,  164. 

Snell,  Anthony,  465. 

Socinianism.  See  Transylvania. 

“  Soldiers  and  Passengers  ”  on  a 
captured  ship,  list  of,  496. 

Solicitor-General.  See  Somers. 

Soliman,  Solyman  or  Suleiman  II 
[ d .  1566],  “the  Magnificent,” 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  aqueducts 
built  by,  alluded  to,  8. 

as  guardian  to  young  prince, 
152. 

capture  of  Buda  by,  alluded  to, 
152. 

siege  of  Vienna  by,  alluded  to, 

151. 

Soliman  III,  Sultan  or  Grand  Signor 
of  Turkey,  325. 

Sohns  (Zohms),  Heinrich  Maastricht, 
Count  of  Solms -Braunfels,  em¬ 
barking  with  troops  for  Ire¬ 
land,  228,  229. 

to  be,  or  as,  commander-in  - 
chief  of  the  English  forces 
in  Ireland,  383,  387,  388, 
390,  396,  401,  406. 

regiments  to  be  under  com¬ 
mand  of,  457. 

sails  again  for  Ireland,  458. 

Solon,  story  relating  to,  113. 

Somers,  John,  Solicitor  General,  305. 
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Somerset : 

Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  77. 

- ,  Justices  of  Peace  caused 

to  be  put  out  by,  43,  44. 

- ,  his  removal  from  office 

voted  by  the  Commons,  100. 

- ,  [Mary,]  wife  of,  Duchess 

of  Beaufort,  401. 

— - — ,  [Henrietta,]  daughter  of. 
See  O’Brien. 

Somerset,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  claim 
of,  to  title  of  Ferrers,  37. 

Somerset  or  Somersetshire  : 

Lord  Lieutenancy  of,  post  of, 
put  into  commission,  313. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of.  See  Win- 
cliilsea,  Earl  of. 

- ,  names  suggested  for  the 

post  of,  303,  321,  357. 

posts  of  Custos  Rotulorum  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of,  appli¬ 
cants  for,  recommended,  303. 

Songs,  165. 

Sopole,  one,  a  “  valiant  prince,” 
death  of,  alluded  to,  152. 

wife  and  child  of,  ibid.. 

Sorlings,  the.  See  Scilly  Isles. 

Sound,  the  [between  Sweden  and 
Denmark],  236,  496.  See  also 
Plymouth  Sound. 

Soundings  (Sounding),  the,  fleet  or 
ships  in,  sailing  or  to  sail  for, 
56,  215,  254,  257,  272,  415. 

letter  dated  from,  257. 

South,  Robert,  Prebendary  of  Christ¬ 
church,  letter  signed  by,  13. 

Southampton,  ship  of,  205. 

county  of.  See  Hampshire. 

Southampton,  Duke  of.  See  Fitz- 
roy,  Charles. 

Southcott,  Sir  John,  warrant  issued 
for  the  arrest  of,  294. 

Southerne,  James,  information  from, 

86. 

commission  granted  to,  alluded 
to,  85. 

as  Navy  Commissioner,  letter 
signed  by,  257. 

as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
letter  to,  269. 

Southwark,  the  “  Golden  Paltine  ” 
in.  333. 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  4,  271,  284, 
290,  308,  490. 

letters  from,  183,  190,  291,  292, 
294,  296-299,  301,  307,  309, 
320,  326,  328,  336,  343,  347, 
351,  355,  365,  371,  383,  387- 
389,  396,  406,  412,  414,  416, 
425,428,429,  434,  444,  448,  450. 


Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  letters  from 
— cont. 

- ,  alluded  to,  285,  302,  343, 

350,  351,  371,  379,  410,  415, 
420,  422,  427,  431,  440,  452. 

- ,  points  in,  considered,  285, 

286. 

-  to,  285,  289,  294,  295, 

297,  300,  302-304,  314,  316, 
323,  325,  341,  343,  347,  350, 
354,  355,  370,  371,  381,  382, 
385,  404,  406  (2),  410,  416, 
420,  422,  424,  431,  434,  436, 
437,  440,  443,  447,  452,  453, 
458. 

-  for,  alluded  to  or  en¬ 
closed,  300,  306,  370. 

-  countersigned  by,  301, 

307,  309,  336,  365. 
as  Clerk  of  Council,  orders 

signed  by,  2,  12. 
clerk  of,  letter  endorsed  by, 

289. 

documents  &c.  sent  to,  alluded 
to,  419. 

house  of,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  letter  addressed  to, 
289. 

attends  the  King,  on  his  journey 
to  Ireland,  292. 
appointment  of.  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland,  congratu¬ 
lations  upon,  286. 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Ire¬ 
land,  letter  to,  endorsed,  289. 

- ,  message  sent  by,  to  the 

French  Governor  of  Limerick, 
408. 

- ,  answer  received  by,  409. 

Spain.  167,  175,  186,  355.  407,  468. 
alliance  between  England  and, 
89. 

ambassadors  to  and  from.  See 
Ambassadors, 
courier  from,  468. 

Court  of,  method  used  by,  for 
the  sealing  of  letters,  264, 
265. 

Crown  of,  debts  of,  134. 

- ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 

135. 

Generals  of,  proposition  made 
to,  by  the  Elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  419. 

Government  of,  influenced  by 
Jesuits,  135,  136. 

Hamburg  ships  in,  295,  300. 
pension  paid  by,  alluded  to, 
132. 

Spain : 

King  of  [Philip  IV],  mistresses 
of,  alluded  to,  147. 
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Spain — cont. 

[Charles  II,]  271. 

- ,  as  King  of  Sicily,  138. 

- ,  officers  of,  document  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  27. 

- ,  will  assist  the  Duke  of 

Savoy,  288. 

Queen  of  [Princess  Mary  Anne 
of  Neuburg],  marriage  of, 
235. 

— — ,  tcansport  of,  to  Spain,  235, 
238.  242,  243.  245,  250,  252, 
255,  263,  267-270,  272. 

- , - ,  retinue  of,  267-269. 

Queen  Mother  of  [Marie  Anne  of 
Austria],  governed  by  her 
confessor,  Cardinal  Nitard, 
135,  136. 

- ,  brother  of.  See  Emperor, 

Ferdinand  III. 

Spaniards  or  the  Spaniard,  in  the 
West  Indies,  119. 
and  the  British  fleet  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,  120. 

reported  marching  against  the 
French,  295. 

Spanish  : 

bishopric,  146. 
cavalry  turned  highwaymen, 
468. 

coast,  the,  282. 

colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
raided  by  the  French,  186. 
colours,  ship  sailing  under,  260. 
dominions  in  the  Mediterranean, 
461. 

gentlemen,  282. 

language,  document  written  in, 
27. 

ministers,  oppose  the  washes  of 
England  regarding  Ostend, 
37,  39. 

ship,  a,  cruelties  perpetrated  by, 

19. 

trade,  148. 

Sparrow,  Sir  John,  in  France,  367. 
And  see  John,  Sir. 

Spartell,  Cape  [Morocco],  124,  282. 

“  Spaw,  the.”  See  St.  Germains. 

Spelman,  Roger,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Spencer : 

John,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
(Bennett’s)  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Prebendary  of 
Ely,  appointment  of,  to  the 
Deanery  of  Ely,  35. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
afterw  ards  Secretary  of  State, 
3,  11,  53,  76,  82,  174,  192, 
193. 

- ,  letter  from,  189. 


Spencer,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland 
_ _ cOYlt, 

- ,  letters  to,  74,  88  (2),  90  (2). 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  103. 

- — - — •,  illness  of,  11. 

- - ,  summons  sent  by,  66. 

- ,  warrants  countersigned 

by,  80,  94. 

- ,  as  Secretary  of  State, 

takes  the  Southern  Province, 

77,  78. 

- ,  rumour  that  he  is  to  be 

appointed  Lord  Chamberlain, 

78. 

- ,  proposes  waiting  on  the 

‘Earl  of  Pembroke,  221. 
Spinola,  Signor  Agostino,  new 
Genoese  Resident  in  Turkey, 
67,  85  (2),  134. 

Spire,  Speyer,  [Bavarian  Palatinate], 
380. 

Spithead,  238,  240,  256,  270. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  at,  297. 
the  best  “  rode  ”  for  shipping, 
240,  241,  256. 

letters  dated  from,  196,  197, 

215,  255,  269,  270,  438,  446, 

449,  459. 

fleet  or  ships  at,  going  to,  or 
leaving,  196,  215,  246,  250, 
256,  257,  272,  273,  421,  422, 

430,  433,  436,  438,  441-443, 

446,  457.  459,  466,  492. 

— —  at,  list  of,  required,  259. 
Spragge,  Sir  Edward,  the  late,  testi¬ 
monial  from,  alluded  to,  66. 
treaty  with  Algiers,  concluded 
by,  alluded  to,  171,  174,  175. 
Spurred,  one  Captain  John,  sent  to 
Ireland,  201. 

Stafford  : 

Viscount.  See  Howard,  William. 
John,  accompanies  King  James 
to  France,  344. 

Staffordshire,  parliamentary  writ  for, 

55. 

Stampe,  Timothy,  merchant  of  the 
Humility ,  cruelty  to,  by 
Spaniards,  19. 

Standish,  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  letter 
signed  by,  180. 

Stanhope,  [Alexander,  envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary  to  Spain.]  letter 
from,  alluded  to,  323. 
Stanley  : 

James,  7th  Earl  of  Derby,  462. 
William  George  Richard,  9th 
Earl  of  Derby,  letter  to, 
210. 

- ,  as  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Cheshire,  ibid. 
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Stanley — cont. 

James,  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the 
above,  211 . 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby, 
ibid. 

- ,  petition  recommended  by, 

292. 

Starkeys,  the,  of  Wrenbury,  father 
and  son,  house  of,  searched 
for  arms,  210. 

Start  Point  (the  Start)  [Devon], 
letter  dated  from  off,  272. 

Stationers’  Company,  1,  2. 

clerk  of,  10. 

Charter  of,  Quo  Warranto  issued 
against,  1. 

wardens  of,  9,  10  ;  and  see 
Mearn. 

Stawel  or  Stowell,  John,  Baron 
Stawel  of  Somerton,  303. 

Sterling,  M.,  information  by,  195. 

Stewart : 

Brigadier  [William],  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  425. 

James,  forfeiture  of,  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  280. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  letter  from,  194. 

Stilman,  Nicholas,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Stock,  Abraham,  letter  to,  322. 

letter  sent  to,  alluded  to,  492. 

Stony-Stratford,  “  Signe  of  the  Three 
Swans  ”  at,  letter  to  be  left  at, 
25. 

Story,  Captain  Hugh,  recommended 
for  promotion  in  the  Navy, 
66. 

Stoughton,  Sir  Nicholas,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace, 
45. 

Stradford,  Mr.,  491. 

Strafford,  Earl  of.  See  Went¬ 
worth,  Thomas. 

Strafford,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  sermon  preached  by,  291. 

Strange,  Lord.  See  Stanley. 

Strangford  Lough,  217. 

Stratton,  Baron  Berkeley  of.  See 
Berkeley,  John. 

Streatfield,  Harry,  262. 

Strickland  : 

Sir  Roger,  56. 

Sir  Thomas,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Strood  [Kent],  fishermen  of,  case  of, 

1. 

Stydolfe,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  lease 
to  be  made  out  to,  5. 

Styles,  one,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman, 
to  be  detained,  496. 

Sudeley,  Baron  of.  See  Brydges. 


Suir,  the  river  [Ireland],  344,  387, 
388,  444,  445. 

Sullivan  : 

(Soli van),  Adrian,  496. 

Teige,  parish  priest  of  Bere- 
haven,  certificate  from,  49 L 

Summers,  — ,  warrant  issued  for 
the  arrest  of,  294. 

Sunderland  : 

Colonel,  356. 

Countess  of,  in  Paris,  1 1 . 

Earl  of.  See  Spencer,  Robert. 

Surmonte,  Claude  Louis  de,  mer¬ 
chant  at  “Amsterdam”  \qy. 
Paris],  377,  488. 

Surrey,  disaffected  leaders  said  to  be 
in,  375. 

Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  45. 

Surveyor-General,  orders  to  be  given 
to,  5. 

Suspected  persons,  orders  for  the 
detention  or  arrest  of,  492, 
496. 

- ,  alluded  to,  370. 

Sussex : 

King  James  to  land  in,  392. 
coast  of,  French  fleet  reported 
off,  385. 

- ,  “  gentlemen  on,”  letter 

from,  alluded  to,  325. 
disaffected  leaders  said  to  be  in, 
375. 

Sutton,  Robert,  2nd  Baron  Lexing¬ 
ton,  envoy  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  251. 
letters  to,  221,  223. 

Swabia,  455. 

Swann,  Mademoiselle,  364. 

Swanne,  Mrs.,  house  of,  letter  to  be 
left  at,  363. 

Sweden  (Swedeland),  291,  370,  378. 
Chancellor  of.  See  Oxenstierna. 
Court  of,  246,  447. 

- ,  envoys  at,  alluded  to,  246. 

- ,  not  well  disposed  towards 

the  Allies,  411. 

English  envoy  to.  See  Am¬ 
bassadors. 

French  King  hopes  for  assist¬ 
ance  from,  456. 

imposition  on  foreign  trade  in, 
reported,  295,  300. 
reception  in,  of  news  of  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  447. 
subjects  of,  428. 
advisability  of  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  England,  Holland  and, 
415. 

desires  that  the  alliance  between 
the  Emperor  and  Denmark 
should  be  concluded,  455. 
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Sweden : 

King  of  [Charles  XI],  295,  399, 
420  ,  454. 

- ,  a  friend  to  the  Allies,  415. 

- ,  assured  of  the  friendship 

of  the  King  of  England,  226. 

- ,  illness  of,  298. 

- ,  information  to  be  im¬ 
parted  to,  226. 

- ,  and  trade  with  France, 

314,  411,  428,  448. 

Queen  of,  154. 

Swedes,  the,  135,  288. 

affront  reported  to  have  been 
received  by,  in  Portugal,  305. 
intentions  of,  uneasiness  in 
relation  to,  447  (2). 

Swedish : 

colours,  possibility  of  French 
ships  flying,  378. 
merchants,  411. 
minister  at  the  Hague.  See 
Ambassadors, 
ships,  399,  421. 

- ,  carrying  naval  stores  to 

France,  capture  of,  411,  428. 
- , - ,  alluded  to,  443,  455. 

Sweetings,  clerk  in  the  Post  Office, 
said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  France, 
280. 

Swilly,  Lough  [Ireland],  squadron 
in,  230. 

Swinton  (Swinten),  John,  estate  of, 
restored  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  63,  64. 

Swiss,  the,  confirm  their  neutrality, 
380. 

Switzerland  (Swisserland),  289,  291, 
298,  301,  306,  308. 
envoy  to.  See  Ambassadors. 
Protestant  cantons  of,  project 
of  an  alliance  between  Savoy 
and,  300,  302,  306. 

- ,  alluded  to,  420,  441. 

Swords  [co.  Dublin],  English  camp 
near,  letters  dated  from,  336. 

Sylvius,  Sir  Gabriel,  late  envoy  to 
Denmark,  357. 


T 

Taaffe  : 

Francis,  3rd  Earl  of  Carlingford, 
reported  killed  at  the  Boyne, 
328,  374. 

John,  information  by,  196. 


Talbot : 

Bruno,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  Ireland,  leaves 
Dublin,  333. 

- ,  as  late  Chancellor,  re¬ 
ported  to  have  attempted 
negotiations  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  357. 

Charles,  12th  Earl,  and  after¬ 
wards  Duke,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Secretary  of  State,  197,  341. 

- ,  letters  from,  204,  226,  232 

(2),  252,  255  (2). 

- ,  — —  to,  250  (2),  251, 

252,  253  (2),  254,  256,  257. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  272. 

- ,  discharge  of  Fergus 

Grahme  by,  alluded  to,  246. 

- ,  illness  of,  226. 

- ,  post  of  Secretary  of  State 

resigned  by,  278,  279. 
Frances,  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel 
[previously  Lady  Hamilton], 
movements  or  reported  move¬ 
ments  of,  344,  352,  372. 

- .  said  to  govern  her  hus¬ 
band,  473. 

Richard,  Earl,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Tyi'connel,  letter 
from,  310. 

- ,  letters  from,  alluded  to, 

345,  353,  365. 

— — ,  letter  to,  475. 

- ,  letters  to,  alluded  to,  339, 

472,  477,  481,  483. 

- ,  friends  or  “  tutors  ”  re¬ 
commended  by,  alluded  to, 

473,  474,  489. 

- ,  Irish  nation  indebted  to, 

473. 

- ,  movements  or  reported 

movements  of,  333,  337,  344, 
367,  373,  404,  408,  409,  416, 
419,  450,  472,  481,  485. 

- ,  papers,  plate  &c.  of,  cap¬ 
tured  or  lost,  339,  345,  418. 

- ,  “  right  heir  ”  of.  See 

McDonnell. 

- ,  said  to  be  entirely  gov¬ 
erned  by  his  lady,  473. 

- ,  successor  of,  in  Ireland. 

See  Fitzjames,  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick. 

- ,  left  as  deputy  for  King 

James  in  Ireland,  361. 

- ,  as  “  Mr.  Walgrave,”  368, 

369. 

— - — ,  agitation  by  (as  Colonel 
Talbot),  for  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  (Ireland),  al¬ 
luded  to,  191. 

- ,  created  Duke,  199. 
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Talbot,  Richard,  Earl,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Tyrconnel — cont. 

- ,  in  command  of  rebel 

forces  in  Ireland,  307,  366, 
367,  374. 

— — -,  reports  concerning,  356, 
363,  381,  390,  397. 

- ,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  364. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  475. 

- .  actions  and  arrangements 

of,  in  Ireland,  criticised,  472, 
476,  482,  483. 

- - ■,  departure  of,  from  Ire¬ 
land,  alluded  to,  472,  475- 
479. 

- — — ,  said  to  begin  to  dote,  474. 
— — ,  return  of,  to  Ireland, 
“  ardently  wished  for,”  479. 
- ,  officers  inimical  to,  selec¬ 
ted  for  the  deputation  to 
King  James,  483. 

Tallow  (‘  Tallagh  in  the  county  of 
Cork,”)  418. 

Talmash.  See  Tollemache. 

Tamworth  [Stafford  and  Warwick], 
parliamentary  election  to  be 
held  at,  54. 

Tangier  (Tanger),  90,  105,  167,  185, 
189. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  at,  105. 

- - ,  alluded  to,  172. 

- - ,  difficulties  in  relation  to, 

110. 

garrison  of,  106,  110. 

Governor  of.  See  Sackville. 
letters  or  narrative  dated  at, 
94,  103,  104,  107,  120,  123, 
124,  186. 

minister  of.  See  Morgan. 

Mole  (Mould)  at,  105. 

- ,  destruction  of  the  town 

and,  189,  190. 

preservation  of,  supplies  re¬ 
quired  for,  98-100. 
ships  at,  or  bound  for,  105,  110, 
120,  127,  187. 

Tangier  Bay,  letters  dated  from,  104, 
116,  185,  189. 

Tarbat,  Viscount.  See  Mackenzie. 

Tarifa  (Terrife)  [Spain],  282-283. 

Tartars  (Tarters),  Irish  compared 
to,  413. 

Tartary,  Cham  or  Crim  of,  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  his  children,  141. 
nomination  of  rulers  for,  ibid. 

Taylor : 

Edward,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  367. 

- ,  letters  to,  358,  367. 

Samuel,  liberty  of,  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  277. 


|  Taylor — cont. 

Thomas,  scrivener,  information 
given  by,  421. 

Tekeli,  (Teckely),  said  to  have  been 
made  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
456. 

Teignmouth  (Tinmouth)  [Devon], 
burnt  by  the  French,  385. 

Temple,  Sir  John,  letter  from,  14. 

Tenedos  [Turkey-in-Asia],  suits 
made  in  the  fashion  of,  155. 

Tennant,  Captain  Matthew,  letter 
from,  186. 

Tori  in  go,  Signor,  Imperial  Resident 
in  Turkey,  death  of,  64. 

Terrill  [or  Tyrrill],  Captain  [John], 
recommended  for  promotion 
in  the  Navy,  66. 

Tetteau  (Tetto),  Major-General,  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  423, 
425. 

Tetuan  Bay  [Morocco],  French  ships 
reported  in,  282. 

Teynham  (Tenham),  Baron.  See 
Roper,  Christopher. 

Thames,  the  river,  batteries  on,  288. 

danger  of  a  French  raid  in,  318. 

Long  Reach,  the,  177. 

ships  in,  for,  or  from,  334.  360, 
378,  441,  446,  449,  496. 

- — - — ■,  provisioning  of,  2. 

Thanet,  Earl  of.  See  Tufton. 

Thanksgiving,  day  of,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Dublin,  356. 

Thessalonica  [or  Salonika,  Mace¬ 
donia],  Archbishop  of,  as  one 
of  a  deputation  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  in  Turkey, 
148. 

Thomas,  Mr.,  465. 

Thomond  (Tlioumond),  Earl  of. 
See  O’Brien. 

Thompson  : 

Mr.  See  Montgomery,  Lord. 

— ,  391. 

Thurland,  Sir  Edward,  Baron  of  Ex¬ 
chequer.  superseded,  53. 

Thynne : 

Sir  Henry,  death  of,  alluded  to, 
76. 

Harry,  192. 

Thomas  (“  cosin  Thynne  ”), 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  and 
1st  Viscount  Weymouth,  85, 
173,  303. 

- ,  letters  from,  106. 

- ,  - ,  alluded  to,  54,  55. 

- ,  letter  to,  alluded  to, 

54. 

- ,  assists  his  cousin,  Daniel 

Finch,  as  parliamentary  can¬ 
didate,  54,  55. 
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Thynne,  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  and  1st  Viscount  Wey¬ 
mouth — cont. 

— ■ — ,  as  candidate  for  the  post 
of  ambassador  in  Turkey,  76. 

- ,  father  of.  See  Thynne, 

Sir  Henry. 

Tichburn,  Dr.,  373. 

Tigh,  Mr.,  304. 

Tilbury  Fort,  post  of  Governor  at, 
222,  225. 

Tilbury  Hope,  letter  sent  from,  56. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  Jolm,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  appointed  prebend  of 
St.  Paul’s,  37. 

as  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  recom¬ 
mendations  by,  298,  325. 

Tilly,  Roger,  information  by,  439. 

Timeongueville  (Tlrimeon),  letter 
dated  at,  229. 

Timone,  Dr.,  adjustment  of  the 
controversy  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  in 
Jerusalem  reported  by,  145, 
146. 

Demitrio,  druggerman,  153. 

Timperley,  376. 

Tipperary,  letter  dated  at,  451. 

English  camp  at,  letter  dated 
from,  450. 

Tipperary  [county],  sheriff  of,  356. 

Tippetts,  Sir  John,  commission 
granted  to,  alluded  to,  "86. 

as  Navy  Commissioner,  letter 
signed  by,  257. 

Tirlemont  (Tiremont),  Count,  467, 
468. 

Titchbourn,  Sir  Harry,  death  of, 
alluded  to,  401. 

Titus,  Colonel,  reported  appoint¬ 
ment  for,  99. 

Tollemache  (Talmash)  : 

Sir  Lionel,  the  late,  63. 

Col.  Lionel,  regiment  of,  to 
embark,  257,  258,  499. 

Captain  [William],  letters  from, 
extracts  of,  493. 

Tom,  439. 

Tomlinson,  William,  petition  of, 
recommended,  292. 

Tomson,  one  Mr.,  11. 

Tonge  or  Tongue  (Tong),  Dr.  Israel 
or  Ezerel,  evidence  of  Popish 
Plot  sought  by,  103. 

Torbay  [Devon],  242. 

fleet  in,  239. 

French  fleet  in,  or  near,  382, 
384,  385,  391,  398. 

- ,  alluded  to,  389,  405. 

letters  dated  from,  235,  238, 
240,  242,  243,  244,  247  (2), 
248,  250,  271  (2),  395. 


Torbay — cont. 

as  a  rendezvous  for  the  English 
fleet,  234,  236,  240. 

Torbay  Road,  letter  dated  from, 
396. 

Torrington,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert, 
Arthur. 

Torrwoodlie,  Laird  of,  act  in  favour 
of,  presented,  280. 

“  Torsidon,”  William  [ qy .  William 
III],  health  of,  drunk,  262. 

Tory  fanatics,  285. 

Toulard,  Mr.,  a  London  merchant, 
280. 

Toulon  (Tolon,  Thoulon),  401,  456. 

ships  or  squadron  of,  140,  299, 
312,  382,  456. 

- ,  movements  of,  227,  228, 

282,  286,  323. 

Tour  d’ Auvergne,  Henri  de,  Vicomte 
de  Turenne,  Marshal  of 
France,  death  and  burial  of, 
alluded  to,  131. 

Tournay  [Hainaut],  proposed  as 
dower  for  the  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  38. 

restitution  of,  objected  to  by 
France,  38,  39,  41. 

Tourville  (Turvill),  Anne  Hilarion 
de  Cotentin,  Comte  (Chevalier) 
de,  letter  to,  221. 

in  the  Mediterranean,  226. 

to  command  the  French  fleet, 
227. 

to  hoist  an  Admiral’s  flag,  381. 

T.R.,  letter  from,  261. 

Trafalgar  (Traflegar)  Cape  [Spain], 
124. 

Trafford,  Captain  Thomas,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  148, 
149,  161. 

Transylvania,  English  doctors  in, 
writings  of,  “  tainted  with 
Arminianism,”  152. 

possibility  of  Turkish  invasion 
into,  64,  67. 

Prince  of  [Michael  Apaffi],  64. 

- ,  chief  agent  of  [the  Capi 

Kehaiah],  151. 

Prince  of,  appointment  of.  See 
Tekeli. 

religious  liberty  in,  152. 

Socinianism  in,  introduction  of, 
alluded  to,  152. 

Transylvanian  language,  the,  book 
translated  into,  152. 

Trant : 

Captain  Edward,  petition  of, 
order  upon,  3. 

Madame,  279. 
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Trant — cont. 

Sir  Patrick,  344. 

- ,  reported  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  negotiations  with 
the  English,  357. 

Traveler  or  Buckingham,  Mrs.,  a 
“  she  agent,”  344. 

Travell,  Joseph,  tradesman  of  Dav- 
entry,  petition  signed  by,  23. 

Travers,  William,  194. 

Treasury  : 

First  Commissioner  of.  See 
Monmouth,  Earl  of. 
Commissioners  (1672),  orders  to, 
5,  6. 

- ,  warrant  from,  5. 

Commissioners  or  Lords  of, 
appointment  of  (1679),  53. 
And  see  Essex,  Earl  of  ;  Hyde, 
Hon.  Lawrence  ;  Emley,  Sir 
John  ;  Dering,  Sir  Edward  ; 
Godolphin,  Sidney. 

- ,  letter  from,  54. 

- ,  letters  to,  496  (2). 

- ,  Admiralty  Commissioners 

wait  upon,  172. 

- ,  application  to  be  made  to, 

357. 

- ,  appoint  supplies  for  ship¬ 
ping,  109. 

- ,  directions  given  to,  al¬ 
luded  to,  246. 

- ,  request  from,  alluded  to, 

291. 

- ,  Secretary  to.  See  Guy, 

Henry. 

information  sent  to,  314. 
order  from,  alluded  to,  300. 
orders  to,  requested,  295. 
will  shortly  be  “at  a  stand,” 
447. 

Treby,  Sir  George,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  al¬ 
luded  to,  192. 

as  Attorney  General,  226,  229, 
289,  305. 

in  relation  to  Colonel  Lundy, 
250,  253. 

bill  drawn  up  by,  279. 

Tredenliam  : 

John,  “  a  Parliament  man,” 
post  requested  for,  300. 

Sir  Joseph,  father  of  the  above, 
request  made  by,  300,  307. 

Trees,  shrubs,  plants,  &c.  : 

Acacia,  504. 

Alcanna,  ibid. 

Balsamum  frutescens,  ibid. 
Cyanus  (or  Sultan),  ibid. 
cotton  plant,  ibid. 

Egyptian  cotton-tree,  ibid. 
Obefoine  jaune,  504, 


Trees,  shrubs,  plants  &c. — cont. 
Papyrus,  504. 

Stercus  Lacerti,  a  Fucus,  503. 
Sycamore,  504. 

Trinnar,  ibid. 

Trelawny,  [Cornwall],  letter  dated 
from,  436. 

Trelaw  ny : 

Colonel  or  Brigadier  Charles, 
252,  254. 

- ,  letter  from,  436. 

- ,  troops  under,  249,  389, 

399. 

- ,  made  Governor  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  356. 

- ,  as  Governor  and  member 

of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
in  Dublin,  357. 

(Trelauny),  Sir  Jonathan,  43. 
- ,  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  “in¬ 
formations  ”  from,  alluded 
to,  294. 

Trenchard,  William,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  46. 

Trendall,  Mr.,  262. 

Tresham,  George,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Trevanion,  Colonel,  accompanies 
King  James,  344. 

Treves  or  Trier,  411. 

Trevisano,  Marco  Hieronymo,  Vene¬ 
tian  senator,  “pleasant  story” 
relating  to,  136. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  [commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal],  grant  to,  to 
be  drawn  up,  445. 

Trewyn,  Dr.  Tileman,  501. 

Triennial  Act,  alluded  to,  58. 

Trier.  See  Treves. 

Trinder,  Mr.,  follows  King  James, 
344. 

Trinity  House,  brethren  of,  334. 
order  to,  2. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  alluded  to,  40. 

Tripoli,  172. 

English  consul  at,  494. 
late  consul  of.  See  Baker. 

“  passes  against,”  demanded, 
175. 

presents  designed  for,  272. 
ships  of  (Tripolines),  destroyed 
by  the  French,  116,  120,  126. 

- ,  sailors  of  (Tripolini), 

outrage  by,  at  Cyprus,  89. 

- ,  - ,  - ,  alluded  to, 

126. 

treaty  of  peace  made  with 
(1675-1676),  alluded  to,  171, 
173,  175. 

Tromp,  Cornelis  van,  Dutch  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral,  the  “  perfect  creature  ” 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  134. 
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Trott : 

Nicholas,  letter  from,  384. 
Perient,  shares  of  land  detained 
by,  25. 

- ,  business  transaction  with, 

•  alluded  to,  115. 

Trotter,  Captain  David,  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  in  the 
navy,  66. 

Trumbull  (Trumball),  Dr.  William, 
187.  , 

as  Sir  William,  English  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Turkey,  288. 

- ,  dispatches  of,  extracts 

from,  456. 

- .  to  leave  Constantinople, 

290. 

- ,  return  journey  of,  arrange¬ 
ments  for,  494. 

Tuam  (Thuam),  Archbishop  of,  Pro¬ 
testant.  See  Vesey,  John. 
Roman  Catholic.  See 

Tufton  : 

Sir  John,  Bart.,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  44. 
Sackville  [formerly  Governor 
of  Tilbury  Port],  fails  to  take 
out  his  commission,  222,  225. 
“  old  mother  ”  of,  ibid. 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Thanet,  letters 
from,  222,  225. 

- ,  brother  of.  See  Tufton, 

Sackville. 

- ,  sister  of.  See  Grimstone. 

Tuite,  Brigadier,  an  Irishman,  in 
command  at  Drogheda,  sur¬ 
renders  to  the  King,  337. 

Tuke,  Sir  Charles,  killed  at  the 
Boyne,  366. 

Tunbridge  [Kent],  376. 
letter  dated  at,  388. 
militia  quartered  at,  386. 
suspected  persons  supposed  to 
be  at,  370. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  501. 

visitors  at  or  going  to,  81,  82. 

Tunis,  172,  175,  272,  273. 

Bassa  of,  renewed  claims  and 
unjust  demands  of,  80, 
158. 

- ,  - ,  proceedings  and 

trials  in  connection  with, 
85-89,  90,  158. 

- ,  affair  of,  adjustment  of, 

suggested,  116,  159,  162. 

- ,  past  transactions  of  Sir 

John  Finch  and  the  Levant 
Company  with,  alluded  to, 
71,  80,  158. 

English  consul  at,  494. 
Governor  of,  273. 

Turbervill,  Mrs.,  401. 


Turin,  documents  dated  at,  28,  33. 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  295. 
Duke  of  Savoy  reported  to 
have  escaped  to,  431. 

Turk  or  Turks,  504. 

captain  of  the  Half  Moon,  a, 

121. 

master-builders,  complaint 

brought  by,  87. 

men  becoming,  article  (in 
treaty)  concerning,  alluded 
to,  171. 

on  Algerian  vessels,  121,  124. 
an  old.  See  Rais,  Ibraim. 
Polish  woman  turns,  154. 

Turkey,  7,  62,  70,  76,  80,  89,  116, 
504. 

all  sons  “  equally  legitimate  ” 
in,  79. 

ambassadors  to,  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  their  arrival,  155, 
156. 

ambassadors  to  and  from.  See 
Ambassadors. 

Avanias  in,  62,  79,  80,  90. 
Bairam  (Byram,  Bairum)  Fes¬ 
tival  of,  presents  sent  at, 
refused,  89,  90. 

British  embassy  in,  72. 

- ,  trade  in,  79,  80. 

- ,  - ,  endangered  by 

Avanias  and  ill-treatment, 
90,  91. 

capitulations  between  Holland 
and,  retention  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of,  alluded  to,  87. 
case  tried  in,  the  greatest  for  a 
hundred  years,  88. 

Court  of,  or  the  Porte,  60,  61, 
79,  80,  164.  And  see  under 
Porte,  the. 

- ,  advantages  of  the  French 

in,  166. 

- ,  “neither  prudence  nor 

money  ”  of  any  avail  in,  87. 

- ,  the  SaJJa  at,  privilege  of, 

demanded,  67,  79,  126,  161. 
custom  amongst  builders  in,  134. 
dark  clothes  not  liked  in,  62, 
65. 

“  dismal  news  ”  from,  72. 
Divan,  the,  chastisements  car¬ 
ried  out  before,  85,  87. 
English  in,  legal  article  relating 
to,  74. 

English  capitulations  with,  de¬ 
tained  by  the  Vizier,  72-74, 
85,  87. 

- , - ,  report  relating  to, 

132. 

- , - ,  renewal  of,  alluded 

to,  152. 
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Turkey,  English  capitulations  with 
— cont. 

- ,  Consuls  &c.  in,  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  requested  from,  7. 

- ,  post  held  in,  alluded  to, 

129. 

- and  French  merchants  in, 

dispute  between,  132. 

foreign  Ambassadors  and  Resi¬ 
dents  in,  difficulties  of,  and 
demands  made  upon,  62,  90. 

foreign  trade  with,  90,  91. 

French  have  no  considerable 
estate  in,  156. 

French  ambassadors  in,  memo¬ 
rials  of,  quoted,  145. 

-  residents  in,  demand  on 

behalf  of,  67. 

government  in,  violence  and 
arbitrary  dealings  of,  65,  86, 
87. 

“  hills  ”  in,  description  of,  re¬ 
quired,  7. 

large  trade  of  the  Levant  Com¬ 
pany  with,  1 66. 

ministers  and  officials  of  : 

Cadi,  a,  74. 

Captain  Bassa  or  Lord  Ad¬ 
miral,  declaration  of, 
alluded  to,  116. 

- ,  [at  Scio],  courier 

dispatched  by,  126. 

Chious  Bassa  or  Black  Rod. 
126. 

Chusaein  Aga,  Chief  Cus¬ 
tomer,  character  of,  72, 

73. 

- •,  declaration  by,  90. 

- ,  and  the  English  am¬ 
bassador,  90,  91,  159. 

- - ,  house  of,  90,  159. 

-  payments  demanded 

by,  65. 

- ,  third  man  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  with  regard  to 
British  commerce,  90. 

Grand  Vizier,  message  from, 
to  the  Emperor,  alluded 
to,  151—152  ;  and  see 
Kiuprili  Ahmed  ;  Kara 
Mustafa  ;  Kiuprili  Mus¬ 
tafa. 

- ,  “  the  former.”  See 

Kiuprili  Ahmed. 

Hosnodar  of  the  Vizier,  a 
French  renegado,  156. 

Ivehaiah  [Deputy  or  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Grand 
Vizier],  62. 

— — ,  answer  of,  in  relation 
to  the  privilege  of  the 
Saffa,  161. 


Turkey,  ministers  and  officials  of, 
Kehai  ah — cont. 

- ,  demands  of,  74,  91. 

- - ,  message  from,  to  the 

Dutch  ambassador,  158. 

- ,  new  English  ambas¬ 
sador  refused  audience 
by,  164. 

Reis  Effendi  (Rais  Affendi), 
Lord  Chancellor  and 
Chief  Secretary,  wishes 
for  a  bribe  from  Sir  John 
Finch,  85. 

- - -,  matter  referred  to, 

145. 

- -,  offer  of,  alluded  to, 

116. 

Teftedar  [Lord  Treasurer], 
complaint  brought 

against,  87. 

Vizier.  See  Grand  Vizier. 

presents  given  to,  or  ex¬ 
pected  by,  61,  62,  65, 
79,  86-89,  90,  126. 
paper  of  “inquiries  for,”  503. 
Queen  Mother  of,  jeweller  to. 
See  Conupi. 

in  relation  to  the  Emperor,  64, 
67,  130,  156. 

rupture  between  France  and, 

120. 

Sir  John  Finch's  note-book 
written  in,  130,  500. 

Sultan  or  Grand  Signor  of, 
successor  to  the  Government 
of  Tartary  nominated  by, 
141. 

- - -,  members  of  Greek  Church 

slaves  to,  159. 

Sultans  of.  See  Soliman  II  ; 

Mahomet  IV  ;  Soliman  III. 
trade  of  England  necessary  to, 
148. 

Turkey  Company.  See  Levant  or 
Turkey  Company. 

Turkish  : 

Banias,  503. 

batteries,  means'  of  defence 
against,  151. 

colours  (colears),  English  ship 
flies,  108. 

Empire,  the,  80,  161,  164. 

- ,  frontier  places  “  against,” 

150. 

- ,  in  relation  to  the  French 

and  the  French  King,  1 37— 
139,  156,  158,  456. 

- ,  service  done  to,  145. 

interest,  456. 

justice,  act  contrary  to,  68. 

knife,  a,  80. 

names  for  plants,  504. 
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Turkish — cont. 

race  of  horses,  504. 

Seraglio,  the,  154. 
ships,  convoy  for,  184. 
signal,  made  by  an  English 
ship,  108. 

subject,  a,  marriage  with.  68. 
treatment  of  public  ministers,  91. 

Tories,  the,  56,  73,  155. 

and  the  new  money  from 
Aleppo,  143. 

“  by-name  ”  conferred  by,  al¬ 
luded  to,  111. 
their  call  to  prayer,  126. 
defeat  of,  alluded  to,  247. 
jealous  of  a  martyr  in  the 
Greek  Church,  86. 
physical  dexterity  of,  8. 
piracies  of,  alluded  to,  2. 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by, 
alluded  to,  160. 
their  use  of  Rimna  and  opium, 
enquiries  in  relation  to,  re¬ 
quested,  7. 

vessels  destroyed  by,  95. 

Turner : 

Charles,  arrest  of,  313. 

Sir  Edward,  Chief  Baron  of 
Exchequer,  death  of,  28. 
Jacob,  factor  in  Turkey,  71. 

Tuscany : 

English  Resident  in.  See  Am¬ 
bassadors. 

Duke  of,  title  of  Serenissimo 
not  to  be  obtained  by,  143. 
Grand  Duke  of  [Ferdinand 
II  de  Medici],  “  the  Great 
Duke,”  29,  135,  500,  504. 

- ,  physician  of.  See  Redi. 

- ,  service  under,  alluded  to, 

129. 

- ,  brother  of.  See  Leopold, 

Prince. 

[?  Ferdinand  II,]  kinswoman  of. 
See  Empress,  Claudia. 

- ,  envoy  sent  by,  to  Vienna, 

alluded  to,  151. 

[Cosimo  III  do  Medici,]  34,  168, 
170. 

- ,  Englishman  becomes  sub¬ 
ject  of.  See  Chaplin. 

- ,  and  the  master  of  the 

Belvedere,  185. 

- ,  pass  from,  28. 

- ,  Sir  John  Finch  enter¬ 
tained  by,  167. 

Twysden,  Sir  Thomas,  Judge  of 
King’s  Bench,  44. 

Tyles,  - — •,  druggerman  to  the  Dutch 
ambassador  in  Turkey,  158. 

Tyrconnel,  Earl  and  titular  Duke  of. 
See  Talbot,  Richard. 


Tyrconnel,  Duchess  of.  See  Talbot, 
Frances. 

Tyrone,  Earl  of.  See  Power, 
Richard. 


U 


Udall,  Captain  (navy),  80. 

Ulster,  province  of,  216-218. 

only  two  English  garrisons  in, 
216. 

sheriffs  of,  356. 

Qy.,  as  “Newton,”  361. 

Umphreville,  Charles,  put  out  of 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  44. 

and  his  wife,  coming  to  France, 
376. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  alluded  to,  102. 

Universities,  the,  clergymen  from, 
194. 

Upton  : 

John,  put  out  of  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  43. 

[Jolm,]  made  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  53. 

Mr.,  officer  of  the  Customs  and 
Prizes,  action  of,  in  relation 
to  Cornish  miners,  300. 

Urbino  [Italy],  504. 

Dukedom  of,  133. 

Ushant  (Ouessant),  Island  of 
[France],  57,  194,  220. 

French  fleet  seen  off,  234,  453. 

letter  dated  from  off,  226. 

Uvedale,  Mr.,  business  transaction 
carried  out  for,  70. 

Uxbridge  [Middlesex],  fair  to  be 
held  at,  81. 

Uylick,  Richard,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  statement  sworn  to 
before,  205. 


V 


Vale  Royal  [Cheshire],  210. 
Valenciennes,  restitution  of,  agreed 
to,  38. 

Vanbrocq,  Madame,  416. 


Wt.  6442. 
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Van  Citters,  Arnoul,  Dutch  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England,  264,  385. 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  286. 
desires  to  be  re-called,  ibid. 

Van  der  Gyse,  Captain,  orders  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  498. 

Van  der  Zaen,  Captain,  orders  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  498. 

Van  Homrigh.  See  Homrigh. 

Van - ,  Mynheer,  letters  directed 

to,  439. 

Vane,  Sir  Vere.  See  Fane. 

Vaudemont  (Wodomont),  Prince  of, 
Generals  of  the  Allied  army 
wait  upon,  231. 

Vaudois  (Vodois),  the  : 

conflicting  accounts  relating  to, 
295. 

to  be  assisted  by  England,  300, 
308,  420,  441. 

no  mention  of,  in  the  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Savoy, 
302,  308. 

led  by  a  guard  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  380. 

success  of,  against  the  French, 
442. 

secret  article  in  projected  treaty, 
providing  for  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of,  455. 
articles  in  favour  of,  proposed, 
457. 

Vaughan  : 

John,  Lord  Vaughan,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Carbery,  53. 

- - ,  named  as  possible  am¬ 
bassador  for  Constantinople, 
152. 

• - ,  joins  conference  held  with 

the  Dutch  Deputies,  208. 

■ - ,  opposes  the  command  of 

the  fleet  being  put  into  com¬ 
mission,  382. 

Sir  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  death  of, 
22. 

Venetian  : 

ambassador,  the,  said  always 
to  act  as  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  Protestant  princes  and 
the  Pope’s  nuncios,  131. 
men-of-war  salute  the  Porte, 
and  are  searched  for  slaves, 
67,  155,  156. 

Senator,  a.  See  Trevisano, 
subjects,  150. 

Venetians,  the  : 

church  built  by,  138. 
custom  amongst,  alluded  to, 
111. 

their  hatred  of  innovations, 
143. 


Venetians,  the — cont. 

and  the  Latin  fathers  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  138. 

titles  given  by,  to  Cardinals, 
alluded  to,  151. 

their  trade  in  cloth  of  gold,  91. 
— - — -  with  Turkey,  difficulties 
of,  alluded  to,  91. 

Venice,  34,  87,  133,  503. 

ambassadors  to  or  from.  See 
Ambassadors  &c. 
ancient  families  in,  153. 
arms  of,  set  up  in  a  church  in 
Constantinople,  133. 

Banco  of,  157. 
carnival  at,  33,  113. 

Church  of  St.  Mark,  bronze 
horses  from  Constantinople 
placed  in  front  of,  145. 
Consiglieri,  the,  143. 

Council  of  Ten,  142. 

Doge  or  Duke  of.  See  Contar- 
eno,  Aloysius  ;  Pesaro,  Sagre- 
do,  Nicolaus. 

Ducal  Palace,  documents  dated 
at,  28,  497. 

government  of,  contemporary 
with  that  of  France,  143. 
Greek  Church  in,  privileges  of, 
149. 

Inqitisitori  di  Stato,  Archives  of, 
manuscripts  locked  up  in, 
142. 

— — ,  order  of,  138. 
playhouses  in,  only  open  until 
the  carnival,  113. 
post  of  British  ambassador  at, 
coveted,  72,  80. 

Priory  [dwelling  of  the  Lieut. 
Vicar  General  for  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem]  at, 
pass  dated  at,  34. 

Puento,  the,  Palaces  upon,  153. 
Republic,  State  or  Common¬ 
wealth  of,  131. 

- ,  danger  to,  from  France, 

alluded  to,  134,  135. 

- ,  difference  between  the 

French  King  and,  alluded  to, 

130. 

- ,  importance  of  the  city 

of  Padua  to,  139,  140. 

- ,  Jesuits  likely  to  be  banish¬ 
ed  by,  137,  138. 

- ,  jus  honorarium  of  church 

in  Constantinople  belongs  to, 
133. 

- ,  lamps  presented  by,  to 

the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine, 

137. 

- ,  manuscripts  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of,  142. 
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Venice,  Republic,  State  or  Common¬ 
wealth  of — cont. 

- ,  prudence  of,  131. 

- ,  religious  establishments 

connected  with,  139. 

- ,  suggested  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and 
Turkey,  130. 

- ,  territories  of,  extolled, 

153. 

return  of  Jesuits  to,  alluded  to, 
134/ 

S.  Giovanni  et  S.  Paolo,  Con¬ 
vent  of,  friars  of,  money  left 
to,  136. 

Senate  of,  and  claims  of  the 
French  upon  a  church  in 
Constantinople,  138. 

- ,  dispute  in,  concerning 

their  seat  of  government,  allu¬ 
ded  to,  145. 

- >  orders  of,  138. 

- ,  reluctance  of,  to  pass  a 

new  order,  143. 

war  of,  with  the  Turks,  for 
possession  of  Crete  (Candia), 
alluded  to,  31. 

Vera  [prov.  Granada],  105. 

Vere,  Aubrey  de,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
regiment  of,  expected  in  Ire¬ 
land,  299,  301. 

at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  423— 
424. 

Verney,  Richard,  petition  signed  by, 
166. 

Versailles,  documents  dated  at  or 
addressed  to,  33,  484. 

James  II  at,  381. 

Vesey,  John,  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  letter  from,  268. 

Vienna,  132,  288,  297,  325,  399,  455. 
ambassadors  to.  See  Ambas¬ 
sadors. 

Court  of,  467. 

letters  from,  alluded  to,  447. 
siege  of,  by  the  Turks  (1529), 
alluded  to,  151. 
crescents  or  “half -moons” 
placed  upon  the  churches  of 
during  the  siege,  left  standing, 
ibid. 

Villahermosa,  Duke  of,  Governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
treaty  with,  37. 

Villars,  Sir  Edward,  house  of,  in 
London,  215. 

Villeroy,  Madame  de,  396. 

Villers,  Mr.  See  Lauzun. 

Villiers  : 

George,  2nd  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  36,  130. 

- ,  at  Court,  41. 


Villers,  George,  2nd  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham — cont. 

• - ,  accusation  brought  against, 

78. 

- ,  prosecutes  his  accusers, 

ibid. 

- ,  petition  signed  by,  166. 

Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
her  “  maidservant  for  the 
laundry,”  11. 

Vincent : 

Mr.,  friend  of,  444. 

Shadrach,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  300,  410. 

Virgil,  ./Eneid  of.  See  Book?,  Pam¬ 
phlets,  &c. 

Virgin,  the  Blessed,  prayers  to,  149. 

Virginia  [State  of,  America],  ship 
from,  56. 

- ,  master  of.  See  Martin. 

ships  for,  263. 

Vise  or  Vizet,  [on  the  Meuse],  380. 

Vowler,  John,  petition  of,  order 
upon,  9. 

Vyner  or  Viner  : 

Sir  Robert,  desires  witnesses  of 
his  daughter’s  marriage,  92. 

Mary,  Lady  (“Dame  Mary”), 
wufe,  1st  of  Sir  Thomas  Hyde, 
and,  2nd,  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner, 
consents  to  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  92,  93. 

- ,  death  of,  alluded  to,  92. 


W 


W[incliilsea],  Lord,  53. 

Wainwriglit,  John,  attempt  of,  to 
obtain  lease  of  land,  alluded 
to,  115. 

Walbanke,  J.,  letter  from,  109. 

Walbeck  (Waubeck),  Rhenish  Px’ov- 
inces,  dispatch  dated  at,  448. 

Waldeck,  George  Frederic,  Prince  of, 
as  commander-in-chief  in 
Flanders,  231,  380. 
letter  and  documents  from, 
alluded  to,  319,  419. 
defeat  of,  in  Flanders,  319. 
- ,  alluded  to,  338,  358-359. 

Waldegrave  (Walgrave)  : 

Lady  [Henrietta],  natural  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  II,  reported  ap¬ 
proaching  [second]  marriage 
of,  488. 

Mr.  See  Tyrconnel,  Earl  of. 
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W  aldegrave — cont . 

(Wallgreve),  Doctor  [William, 
physician  to  James  II],  195. 

Wales,  possibility  of  King  James 
going  to,  314. 

ship  plying  between  Dublin  and, 
391. 

coast  of,  352. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  son  of  James  II. 
See  James  Francis  Edward. 

Walker : 

Sir  Edward,  Garter  King  at 
Arms,  orders  &c.  signed  by, 
1,  2,  3  (3),  4  (2),  9,  11. 

George,  as  Governor  of  London¬ 
derry,  assistance  sent  to,  204. 

- ,  and  the  arrangements  in 

relation  to  Colonel  Lundy, 
250,  251,  253. 

- ,  proposed  promotion  for, 

268. 

- ,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 

Boyne,  329. 

Wallace,  Hugh,  “  late  cash-keeper,” 
petition  against,  281. 

Wallachia,  vassalage  of,  to  Turkey, 

67. 

Waller,  James,  284. 

letter  or  recommendation  from, 
271,  277. 

Walley,  Cornet  and  wife,  house  of, 
broken  into,  210. 

old  Captain  of,  “  coat  and 
motto  ”  of,  ibid. 

Wallis,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  letters  to, 
233,  252,  355. 

letters  deciphered  or  to  be  de¬ 
ciphered  by,  233,  252,  352, 
355,  371. 

Walters  : 

Lucy,  rumoured  discovery  of  a 
marriage  contract  between 
Charles  II  and,  76. 

Thomas,  tradesman  of  Daven- 
try,  petition  signed  by,  23. 

Walthall,  Colonel,  house  of,  searched, 

210. 

Walwood,  — ,  imprisonment  of,  392. 

Walwyn  : 

Richard,  267. 

Widow,  letter  from,  267. 

Wansford,  George,  commission  re¬ 
fused  by,  292. 

War,  Articles  of,  alluded  to,  385. 

Ward,  Seth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
letter  from,  26. 

Warre  : 

Richard,  letters  from,  197,  498. 

- ,  information  sworn  to,  be¬ 
fore,  421. 

- ,  letters  to  or  from,  alluded 

to,  309,  408. 


Warwick : 

Justice  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  46. 

Earl  of.  See  Rich,  Charles  ; 
Rich,  Robert. 

Countess  of.  See  Rich,  Mary. 

Warwickshire,  260. 

Warwick  Tribe  [Bermudas],  115. 

Water  Eaton  [Staffordshire],  letter 
dated  at,  60. 

Waterford  (Hautrefort),  226.  274, 

297,  344,  346,  352,  356,  365, 

372,  381,  388,  397,  398,  408, 

413,  414,  424,  429,  435,  445, 

457,  499. 

Governor  of.  See  Hennessy. 
harbour  of  (the  Bay),  388. 
magistrates  and  townspeople  of, 
357,  371,  387. 
river  of.  See  Suir. 
ships  at,  for,  or  from,  413,  420, 
424,  429,  435,  437,  453,  457. 
taking  of,  by  Cromwell,  alluded 
to,  216. 

King  James  reported  to  have 
gone  to,  337. 

“  pretends  to  hold  out,”  364. 
summoned  to  surrender,  379. 
garrison  of,  “  but  three  scurvy 
regiments,”  383. 

- ,  escorted  from  the  town, 

390. 

surrender  of,  to  the  English, 
383 

- ,  alluded  to,  387,  388.  401, 

403. 

King  William  at,  388,  442,  444, 
445. 

Waterhouse,  Thomas,  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
letter  signed  by,  180. 

Watermen,  Company  of,  order  to, 

2. 

men  for  the  fleet  to  be  supplied 
by,  334. 

Waters  : 

.Captain,  of  the  Hannibal ,  341. 
Lieutenant,  recommended  for 
promotion  in  the  Navy,  66. 

Wauchop  (Wacliup),  [James],  in 
Limerick,  409. 

Webb  (Web),  John,  factor  at  Con* 
stantinople,  80,  157. 

Webbenom,  Monsieur  de,  231. 

Webster,  Jeremiah,  a  cobbler,  of 
Manchester,  “  son  of  one  of 
Cromwell’s  martials,”  211. 

Welbecli  [Notts.],  letter  dated  at, 
82. 

Welch,  George,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  44, 
45. 
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Weld,  Charles,  merchant  at  Smyrna, 
case  of,  62. 

avania  upon,  79,  80. 

Wells  [cos.  Carlow  and  Kilkenny], 
letters  dated  from  King 
William’s  camp  at,  364,  365. 

Wells  [Somerset],  “  church  ”  of, 
appointment  as  prebend  in, 
candidate  for,  325,  357. 

Welhvood,  Dr.  James,  appointment 
requested  for,  281. 

Welshpool  (Poolle)  [Montgomery¬ 
shire],  358. 

Wentworth  : 

Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Strafford, 
allusions  to,  157,  462. 

William,  2nd  Earl  of  Strafford, 
letters  from,  461,  469,  491. 

- ,  - — - — -,  alluded  to,  491. 

- ,  estates  of,  in  Ireland,  462, 

469. 

- ,  offer  made  by,  to  the 

King,  461,  469. 

- , - ,  alluded  to,  491. 

- ,  father  of.  See  Went¬ 
worth,  Thomas. 

Henrietta,  1st  wife  of  the  2nd 
Earl,  462. 

- ,  father  of.  See  Stanley, 

James. 

Sir  William,  a  “  disgrace  ”  to 
the  family,  462. 

- ,  son  of,  next  heir  to  the 

title,  462. 

Wentworth  Woodhouse  [Yorkshire], 
letters  dated  from,  461,469, 491. 

West,  Thomas,  information  given 
by,  421. 

West  Friesland  (Frise),  deputy  for. 
See  Leeuwen,  Didericli  de. 

West  Indies,  ships,  squadron,  or 
fleet  for,  215,  238,  242,  248, 
250,  257,  259,  263,  282. 

Westmeath  [county],  High  Sheriff 
of,  troops  under,  routed  by 
the  English,  414. 

Westminster,  59. 

Assembly  at  [i.e.,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Parliament],  summons 
to  attend,  193. 

Justices  of  Peace  of,  put  out  of 
commission,  45. 

suburbs  of,  prohibition  of  build¬ 
ing  in,  2. 

treaty  concluded  at,  alluded  to, 
175. 

buildings,  &c.,  in  : 

the  Abbey,  195. 

- ,  Dean  and  Chapter  of, 

grant  to,  24. 

- •,  prebendary  of.  See 

Breval. 


Westminster,  buildings,  &c.,  in — cont. 

the  Gatehouse,  keeper  of, 
warrant  to,  310. 

- ,  prisoner  in,  451. 

Hall,  Courts  of  Law  in,  ap¬ 
pointments  in,  53. 
Palace  at,  warrant  dated 
at,  94. 

Whitehall.  See  Whitehall. 
See  also  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  streets,  houses 
&c.,  in. 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  King’s  Ser¬ 
geant,  50. 

as  Baron  of  Exchequer,  accusa¬ 
tion  brought  against,  103. 

Wetenliall,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Cork 
and  Ross,  at  the  defence  of 
Cork,  sent,  by  the  Governor, 
to  capitulate,  471. 

Wexford  (Waxford,  Watchford),  274, 
344,  356,  391. 

castle  of,  seized  by  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  346. 

taking  of,  by  Cromwell,  alluded 
to,  216. 

declares  for  King  William,  345, 
346. 

county  of,  352. 

- ,  Lord  Lieutenant  of.  See 

Butler,  Colonel. 

Weymouth,  letter  from,  alluded 
to,  251. 

prisoners  taken  off,  examina¬ 
tion  of,  318,  323. 

ships  sighted  off,  251,  342,  378. 

Weymouth,  Viscount.  See  Thynne. 

Wharton,  Hon.  Thomas  ("‘Mr. 
Warton  ”),  afterwards  1st 
Marquis  of  Wharton,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Household,  said 
to  speak  of  resigning  his  post, 
278. 

Wheeler  or  Wheler : 

Captain  Francis  [afterwards  Sir 
Francis]  in  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  108. 

- ,  communication  concern¬ 
ing,  alluded  to,  186. 

- ,  in  command  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  215,  220,  227. 

- ,  post  requested  for,  271. 

Mark,  master  of  the  Happy 
Return,  certificate  of,  205. 

Wheldon,  Mr.,  caveat  enterod  by, 
54. 

Whetenhall : 

Captain  Charles,  death  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  115. 

Mary,  letter  from,  115. 

- ,  late  husband  of.  See 

Whetenhall,  Capt.  Charles. 
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Whetenhall,  Mary — cont. 

- ,  son-in-law  of.  See  Wain- 

w right,  John. 

Whetstone,  Captain,  413. 

Whigs,  fanatic,  285. 

Whitchcott,  Mr.,  merchant  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  152,  153. 

Whitcombe,  Mr.,  merchant  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  157,  158. 

White  : 

— ,  regiment  of,  450. 

Mr.,  361,  362. 

Mr.,  intercepted  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  377. 

[Thomas,]  learning  of,  praised, 502. 

White  or  invisible  ink  (“milk”), 
letters  written  in,  359,  362, 
368,  376. 

Whitehall,  194,  265,  388. 

Council  Chamber  in,  warrant 
dated  from,  310. 

Court  at,  documents  dated 
from,  12,  34  (2),  80,  189,  322, 
347,  430,  457. 

documents  dated  at,  1-6,  9,  11, 
12,  26,  46,  66,  93,  175,  176, 
177,  187,  189,  193,  201-203, 
208  (2),  215,  221-224,  226- 
233,  236,  238,  246  (2),  250- 
254,  256  (2),  258  (2),  262, 
263  (2),  269,  272,  273,  276, 
280,  283,  287-289,  294^297, 
299,  300,  302-305,  307,  314(2), 
316  (2),  318,  319  (2),  323,  325, 
326,  (2),  331,  333,  335  (2), 
339,  341-343,  347,  349,  350  (2), 
353-355,  360,  370  (3),  371, 
377,  382,  385,  386,  394  (2), 
398,  399,  404,  406,  410,  415, 
419,  421  (2),  424.  430,  431, 
434  (2),  437  (3),  438,  440-443, 
446  (3),  447,  449,  452,  457, 
460,  466  (2),  469  (2),  492-498. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury  moves  from, 
279. 

Great  Seal  to  be  brought  to,  50. 

Irish  Rebellion  said  to  have 
been  “  hatcht  ”  at,  191. 

King  at,  examination  held  be¬ 
fore,  92. 

Treasury  Chambers  at,  docu¬ 
ments  dated  at,  5,  54. 

Whitehaven  [Cumberland],  229. 

letter  addressed  to,  228. 

Whitehead,  Henry,  put  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  45. 

Whitley,  Colonel  [William,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  William],  suing  of, 
by  the  Postmaster- General, 
alluded  to,  265. 

King  William  visits,  291.* 


Whitmore.  Lady,  20. 

Whitrow,  John,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
letter  from,  275. 

Whitshed,  Thomas,  address  to  the 
ICing  signed  by,  333. 

Wight,  Isle  of  (lie  of  Wyte),  40,  223, 
324,  446,  460,  492. 

English  and  French  fleets  off, 
or  sighted  from,  316,  317, 
320,  321,  334-335. 
letter  dated  from  off,  315. 

- ,  sent  from,  alluded  to, 

340. 

money  and  provisions  required 
for,  332. 

Parliamentary  elections  in,  al¬ 
luded  to,  106. 

places  in,  308,  320,  323,  324, 
332. 

prisoners  set  on  shore  on,  318, 
323. 

reported  by  Jacobites  to  be 
ready  to  support  King  James, 
365. 

Wildbore,  Mr.,  tenant  on  Sir  John 
Pinch’s  estate,  33,  35. 

Wildman,  Major,  afterwards  Sir  John, 
[Postmaster  General],  216. 
Jacobites  said  to  work  in  con¬ 
cert  with,  392. 

letter  from,  alluded  to,  233. 

Wildt  (Wild,  Wilde,  Weld),  Mon¬ 
sieur  de,  208,  308. 
letter  from,  275. 
letters  from,  alluded  to,  351, 
378. 

Wilks,  Mrs.,  story  told  by,  con¬ 
cerning  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  195. 

money  given  to,  by  the  King, 
196. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after¬ 
wards  William  III,  King  of 
England,  286. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  193. 

- signed  by,  ibid. 

order  of,  193. 
pass  issued  by,  ibid. 
revenue  of,  144. 
negotiations  between  England 
and,  36,  39,  41. 
marriage  of,  with  Princess  Mary 
of  England,  36,  39,  155. 
chances  of  his  being  made  ab¬ 
solute,  134,  140. 
siege  of  Charleroi  raised  bv, 
140. 

Commissioners  to  (Lords),  let¬ 
ters  from,  alluded  to,  193, 
.  194. 

■ - ,  letter  to,  193. 


Knighted  by  the  King  on  this  occasion. 
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William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Commis¬ 
sioners  to — cont. 

- ,  credentials  and  instruc¬ 
tions  of,  copies  of,  mentioned, 
193. 

- ,  pass  for,  alluded  to,  ibid. 

negotiations  between  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and,  alluded  to, 
193,  194.  See  also  Halifax, 
Marquis  of  ;  Nottingham, 
Earl  oh;  Godolphin,  Earl  of. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
William  III,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  casual  allusions,  195- 
500,  passim. 

letters  from,  204,  257,  290  (2), 
292,  293,  300,  306,  308,  336, 
364,  380,  414,  428,  449  (2), 
457. 

- ,  alluded  to,  221,  255,  285, 

286,  294,  297,  307,  321,  339, 
408,  450,  468. 

- ,  to  be  awaited,  198. 

- ,  or  orders  from,  enclosed, 

299,  449,  452,  498. 
letters  to,  200,  224,  230,  233, 
248,  287-289,  295,  299,  302, 
305,  307,  312,  317,  318,  331— 
333,  342,  347,  353,  360,  377, 
398,  411,  415,  419,  430,  459, 
461,  469,  491. 

letters  for,  alluded  to,  231,  235, 
292,  301,  302,  314,  316,  469. 

• - ,  copies  of,  enclosed,  337. 

- ,  delivered  to,  292. 

- ,  sent  to,  by  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  Dublin,  alluded  to, 
337. 

letters  signed  by,  336,  365,  389, 
414,  428,  449  (2),  457. 

- ,  to  be  shown  to,  223,  225. 

allies  of,  226,  312. 
appointments  conferred  by,  or 
requested  from,  383,  444. 
army  or  forces  of.  See  Army  ; 
and  William  III  in  Ireland, 
below. 

attendance  upon,  at  the  Robes, 
alluded  to,  489-490. 
authority  from,  requested,  288. 
chaplains  of,  291. 
charge  of  holding  correspon¬ 
dence  with,  264. 

“  Christian  motto  ”  engraved 
against,  331. 

commission  of,  necessity  for,  293. 
commissioners,  sheriffs  &c.  ap¬ 
pointed  by,  356. 
counsels  of,  272. 

Court  of,  211,  286. 
death  of,  prophesied  or  reported, 
367,  376,  411. 


William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  William 
III,  King  of  England — cont. 
declaration  or  proclamations  of, 
alluded  to,  337,  391,  474. 
demonstration  to  be  held  in 
support  of,  211. 
deputation  sent  to,  225. 
designs  against,  alluded  to,  242, 
410,  456. 

“disservice”  to,  270. 
documents  delivered,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to,  or  signed  by,  223, 
237,  272,  290,  498. 

- ,  enclosed,  304,  365. 

dominions  of,  ultimate  heir  to. 

See  Brandenburg,  Elector  of. 
enemies  of,  310.  322. 
equerry  (querry),  of,  331. 
favour  of,  mark  of,  merited, 
245,  250. 

- ,  loss  of,  feared,  241. 

government  of,  200. 
grant  promised  by,  218. 

“  the  great  wheel  of  all  his 
work,”  338. 

health,  appearance,  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  of,  293, 
329,  330,  338,  346,  356,  388, 
408,  409,  445,  448,  464. 
horses  of,  292,  445,  453. 
information  from,  or  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from,  338,  355,  357, 
430,  431,  447. 

- ,  required  by,  or  to  be 

sent  to,  228,  253,  272. 

- ,  sent  to,  or  received  by, 

alluded  to,  203,  21 9,  221,  227, 
249,  262,  390,  454,  457. 
instructions  signed  and  cor¬ 
rected  by,  195. 

intentions  or  designs  of,  201, 
207,  225,  226,  270. 
interest  of,  294. 
levee  (lever)  of,  275. 
loyal  address  to,  expected, 
300. 

matters  brought,  or  to  be 
brought  before,  208,  223,  227, 
233,  242,  245,  246,  251,  263, 
281,  303,  304,  321,  383,  406, 
410,  421,  435,  447,  459,  470, 
493,  498. 

messages  from,  388,  429. 
movements  or  proposed  move¬ 
ments  of,  232,  250,  252,  255- 
257,  278,  280,  281,  290,  291- 
294,  296-299,  301,  306,  307, 
309,  326,  337,  338,  467,  468. 
And  see  William  III  in  Ire¬ 
land,  below. 

news  to  be  imparted  to,  384, 
offer  made  to,  266, 
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William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  William 
III,  King  of  England — cont. 
orders  or  instructions  of,  198, 
201,  204,  224,  228,  229  (2), 
231,  236,  237,  243,  246-250, 
256-259,  263,  269,  272,  292, 
293,  297,  306,  327,  328,  329, 
414,  415,  458,  498. 

- ,  alluded  to,  197,  204,  207, 

223,  251,  253,  254,  256,  263, 
283,  287,  290,  295,  297,  305, 
339,  346,  352,  353,  364,  370, 
394,  398,  406-408,  412,  415, 
422,  427,  435,  443,  444,  445, 
450,  452,  453,  457,  459,  460, 
466,  469,  474,  493-496. 
orders  from,  requested  or  ex¬ 
pected,  200,  201,  207,  219, 
222,  226,  229,  233,  251,  255, 

283,  287,  288,  289,  294,  295, 
296,  298,  299,  302,  303,  313, 
314.  323,  343,  348,  383,  441, 
461,  469. 

passes  granted  by,  445. 
petitions  to,  alluded  to,  200, 
251,  253. 

prayers  made  for,  211,  305. 
present  from,  to  the  Swedish 
-  Chancellor,  245,  246. 
protection  of,  asked  for,  287, 
371,  387,  487. 

Protestant  subjects  of,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  to  be  protected,  200. 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  retinue 
live  at  the  charge  of,  267. 
reasons  given  by  Lord  Dover 
for  joining,  463,  464. 
reported  Jacobite  plot  against, 
439,  440. 

requests  or  suggestions  made, 
or  to  be  made  to,  196,  199, 
200,  202,  225,  232,  268,  288, 
289,  300,  346,  398. 
resolutions  of,  alluded  to,  239, 
244,  431. 

Seal  handed  to,  292. 
servants  of,  293. 
service  of,  or  to,  226,  228,  236, 
239,  244,  245,  249,  251,  253, 
254,  256,  267,  270-272,  283, 

284,  323,  370,  399,  406,  458, 
461,  462,  470. 

sign  manual  or  signature  of, 
365. 

- ,  requested,  266,  267. 

stories  narrated  concerning, 

style  of  address  for,  question 
of,  448. 

summons  from,  197,  248. 
warrant  signed  by,  alluded  to, 
406. 


William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  William 
III,  King  of  England — cont. 
wishes  of,  232. 

- ,  alluded  to,  268,  410. 

yacht  of,  use  of,  requested  for 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  235, 
238,  267. 

arrival  of  (as  Prince  of  Orange), 
at  Exeter,  alluded  to,  245. 
coronation  of,  summons  to  at¬ 
tend,  197. 

address  to,  voted  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  201. 

his  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  Admiral  Herbert,  202,  205, 
208. 

in  relation  to  the  posts  of  Lord 
Wrarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  the  Governor  of  Tilbury 
Fort,  221,  222. 

and  payment  to  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  223. 

the  “  greatest  enterprise  in 
history  ”  said  to  have  been 
executed  by,  224. 

King  of  Sweden  assured  of  his 
friendship,  226. 

“  commands  ”  of  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck  to,  alluded  to,  231. 
in  relation  to  the  fleet,  236, 
237. 

and  the  transport  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  243,  263. 
and  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
247. 

position  of,  in  relation  to  op¬ 
posing  factions,  2  85. 
offends  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
286. 

enthusiastic  reception  of,  in  the 
English  counties,  290,  291. 
in  Ireland  : 

army  or  forces  of,  297  etseq. 

■ passim . 

- ,  artillery,  comptroller 

of,  427. 

- , - ,  train  surprized 

by  the  Irish,  412,  414, 
416. 

- ,  - ,  - ,  guard  of, 

captain  of.  See  Poult¬ 
ry. 

- ,  - ,  - ,  alluded 

to,  418,  422. 

- ,  Blue  Guards,  Fusi- 

leers,  and  Grenadiers 
(Granadiers)  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  423,  425. 

- ,  officers  of,  445,  464. 

- ,  provisions  or  money 

for,  or  required  for,  327, 
408,  418,  420-421,  444. 
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William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  William 
III,  King  of  England,  in  Ireland, 
army  or  forces  of — cont. 

- ,  reported  deaths  in. 

See  Jacobite  and  French 
accounts,  below.  • 

- ,  transport  of,  220, 

273,  381. 

Declaration  (2nd)  of.  See 
under  William  and  Mary. 
Declarations  or  proclama¬ 
tions  issued  or  to  be 
issued  by,  alluded  to, 
343,  346,  352,  356,  381, 
397,  408. 

— — ,  copies  of,  distributed, 
379. 

letter  addressed  to,  by  the 
Protestants  of  Dublin, 
333. 

money  for  the  campaign 
required  by,  285,  292- 
294,  297,  298,  389,  398. 
persuaded  to  confirm  the 
bounty  for  Presbyterians 
in  Ireland,  301. 
progress  and  success  of, 
alluded  to  or  hoped  for, 
316,  335,  337,  348,  350, 
354,  360,  371. 
journey  to,  and  arrival  in, 
290-294,  296. 

- ,  alluded  to,  293,  295, 

305,  316,  317,  406. 
at  Belfast,  297,  298-301. 
narrow  escape  of,  326. 

- — - — ,  alluded  to,  343, 
408. 

victory  of,  at  the  Boyne, 
328-330. 

- ,  alluded  to,  336,  343, 

362. 

- ,  congratulations  upon, 

347. 

thanks  the  officers  of  Dutch 
regiments*  329. 
and  Lieutenant-General 
Hamilton,  330. 
summons  Drogheda  to  sur¬ 
render,  330. 
at  Dublin,  346. 
his  return  to  England  re¬ 
quested,  348,  354,  360. 
— — ■  may  be  cut  off  by 
the  French,  348,  359, 
362,  366,  368. 
and  the  defeat  of  the  fleet 
at  Beachy  Head,  353. 
to  return  to  England,  383, 
429,  435. 

departure  postponed,  388, 
394. 


[  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  William 
III,  King  of  England,  in  Ireland, 
army  or  forces  of — cont. 

■  before  Limerick,  408,  409, 

413,  415,  416,  422,  425, 

428,  429,  434,  435. 

- ,  alluded  to,  440. 

Cork  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of,  437. 
at  Waterford,  444,  445. 
leaves  Ireland,  448. 

See  also  William  III,  letters 
from,  above  ;  Southwell, 
Sir  K.,  letters  from ; 
Clarke,  Dr.  G.,  letters 
from. 

Jacobite  and  French  ac¬ 
counts  of,  and  allusions 
to  the  campaign,  362, 
363,  366-368,  373,  374, 
381,  396,  402-404,  450, 
451,  471,  472,  481,  484, 
486.  See  also  William 
III  as  “  Usurper,”  below. 
relations  or  treaties  between 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and,  302, 
306,  308,  420,  441,  455,  496. 
in  relation  to  Denmark,  304, 
313. 

- ,  and  Holland,  419,  420. 

treaty  of,  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenbourg,  ratifications 
of,  to  be  sent,  399. 
opening  of  Parliament  deferred 
until  the  return  of,  447. 
return  of,  to  England,  448,  449. 

- ,  announced  to  Parliament, 

449. 

- ,  alluded  to,  450,  451,  462. 

- ,  rejoicings  in  London  to 

celebrate,  465. 

and  assistance  for  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  456,  467. 
goes  hunting,  459. 
as  “Usurper,”  “Prince  of 
Orange  ”  &c.,  French  or 

Jacobite  allusions  to,  278- 
280,  310-312,  381,  396,  439, 
464,  473,  482-485,  486,  489. 
as  “  Count  William,”  374. 
as  “Mr.  Dorrington,”  361. 
as  “  Mr.  Harington,”  death  of, 
reported,  369. 

William  and  Mary  (or  “  their 
Majesties”),  195,  405,  465. 
allegiance  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey  to,  224. 
commands  from,  requested, 
494. 

Declaration  (2nd)  of,  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  mentioned, 
393. 
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William  and  Mary — cont. 
defence  of,  354. 

Earl  of  Seaforth  persuaded  to 
submit  to,  466. 
forces  of.  See  Army, 
a  “  glorious  sight  ”  for,  465. 
Governor  in  West  Indies  de¬ 
clares  for,  258. 

interest  or  interests  of,  258, 
460. 

loyalty  to,  245. 
a  mark  of  their  favour,  400. 
protection  of,  promised,  249. 
service  of,  or  to,  218,  220,  276, 
350,  385,  386,  395,  405,  421, 
460,  466. 
subjects  of,  260. 

Williams  : 

Anthony,  recommended  for  a 
gunner’s  place,  1 83. 

Captain,  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  navy,  66. 

John,  put  out  of  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  43. 

William,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  95. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  letter  to  be  left 
at  the  house  of,  349,  358,  369. 

Williamson  : 

Sir  Joseph,  Secretary  of  State, 
warrant  from,  alluded  to,  92. 

- ,  - ,  countersigned  by, 

34. 

- ,  present  at  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Brandly,  92. 

• - ,  speech  of,  40. 

Mr.,  case  decided  in  favour  of, 
64. 

Willington,  John,  bailiff  in  Daventry, 
petition  signed  by,  23. 

Willshaw  (Wiltshaw),  Thomas,  Navy 
Commissioner,  letter  to,  320. 
orders  forwarded  to,  340. 
statement  sworn  to  before,  333. 

Wilson  : 

Colonel  E.,  “  King’s  currier,” 
shipwrecked,  475,  480,  481, 
486-487,  489. 

- ,  letter  from,  491. 

- ,  letters  and  money  sent 

by,  lost,  481,  488,  489,  491. 
Madame,  wife  of  the  above,  let¬ 
ter  to,  491. 

Wiltshire,  Justices  of  Peace  of,  put 
out  of  Commission,  46. 
parliamentary  writ  for,  55. 

Wimbledon  [Surrey],  246,  247. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Admiralty,  56, 
170. 

Winchester,  Marquis  of.  See  Paulet, 
Charles. 


Winchester  (Win  ton),  Bishop  of. 
See  Morley,  George. 

Winchilsea  : 

Earl  of.  See  Finch,  Heneage 
and  Charles. 

Lady  Mary,  Countess  of,  2nd 
wife  of  Heneage,  2nd  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  26—28,  33. 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of,  4th 
wife  and  widow  of  the  2nd 
Earl,  differences  between 
Lady  Maidstone  and,  261. 

- ,  letters  from,  mentioned, 

ibid. 

Windham,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 

[Hugh],  at  the  siege  of  Limer¬ 
ick,  423. 

Windsor,  85,  185,  497. 

Admiralty  Commissioners  sum¬ 
moned  to,  1 70. 

Castle,  letter  dated  at,  281. 
Council  meeting  held  at,  170, 
171. 

- ,  alluded  to,  174. 

Court  at,  78,  83,  459. 
documents  dated  at,  24,  25,  42, 
167,  185. 

Queen  Dowager  [Catherine  of 
Braganza]  willing  to  go  to ,  3 1 3 . 
visitors  or  travellers  to,  56,  83, 
84,  171,  175. 

Windsor,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  1 85. 

Wines  : 

Alicant,  4. 

Bacherach  (Backragg),  61. 
Canary,  4. 

Cephalonia,  177. 
claret,  61. 

Florence,  170,  177,  185. 
French,  4. 

- ,  duties  upon,  102. 

- ,  imported  as  Portuguese, 

102. 

• - ,  prohibition  of,  alluded  to, 

101. 

- ,  staving  of,  91. 

Hochamore,  61. 

Malaga,  4. 

Moselle,  61. 

Mum,  61,  65. 

Muscatel,  4. 

Portuguese,  duties  upon,  102. 
Rhenish,  4. 

Sack,  4. 

Saragoza,  177. 

Smyrna,  61,  177. 

price  of,  order  declaring,  4. 

Winnington  : 

Sir  Francis,  52,  106. 

- ,  reported  appointment  for, 

99. 
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Wilmington — cont. 

Theophilus,  “Relation  ”  of,  210. 

Winter,  Sir  Edward,  petition  of,  20. 

Wiseman,  Lieutenant,  recommended 
for  promotion  in  the  navy, 
66. 

Witney,  Oxfordshire,  case  of,  whether 
the  King  or  Bishop  has  the 
right  of  presentation,  20. 
living  of,  patron  of.  See  Win¬ 
chester,  Bishop  of. 

Woborn  Abbey,  [co.  Bedford],  visi¬ 
tors  to,  3. 

Wolfenbiittell  (Wolfenbuttle),  Duke 
of,  troops  or  recruits  of,  295, 
389,  398,  455. 

daughter  of,  marriage  proposed 
for,  447. 

Wolseley  (Woosley),  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam,  booty  taken  by,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  345. 
letter  from,  alluded  to,  414. 

Woodroffe  (Wood ruffe)  : 

Benjamin,  Prebendary  of  Christ¬ 
church,  letter  signed  by,  13. 
Thomas,  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
letters  from,  42,  57,  69,  184. 

- ,  wife  of,  57. 

Thomas  (jun.),  43. 

- ,  church  appointment  for, 

69. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  262. 

“  Woolbags  ”  used  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  427. 

Woolwich,  the  King  at,  56. 

ships  at,  or  built  at,  66,  183. 

Worcester,  Bishop  of.  See  Stilling- 
fleet. 

bishopric  of,  appointment  to, 
alluded  to,  20.  And  see 
Blandford. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of.  See  Somer¬ 
set,  Henry. 

Worcestershire,  Justice  of  Peace  of, 
put  out  of  Commission,  46. 

Worth,  William,  late  Puisne  Baron 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland, 
“  notoriously  a  knave,”  470. 

Wren,  Dr.  Christopher,  as  Surveyor 
General,  complaint  of,  al¬ 
luded  to,  2. 
order  to,  ibid. 

Wrenbury  [Cheshire],  210. 

Wrenn,  Captain  Ralph,  letter  from, 
185. 

Wright : 

Captain,  of  the  Neptune,  341. 
Lieutenant,  recommended  for 
promotion  in  the  navy,  66. 
Stephen,  tradesman  of  Dav en¬ 
try,  petition  signed  by,  23. 


Wiirtemberg  (Wirttemberg,  Wittem- 
bert,  Wertingberg),  Charles 
Erederic,  Prince  or  Duke  of, 
to  command  Danish  troops  in 
Ireland,  224,  260,  498. 
as  “  General  of  the  Danes,” 
reported  death  of,  278. 
receives  the  King  at  Belfast, 
297. 

order  from,  alluded  to,  304. 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  416, 
423,  425,  427. 

Wyche  (Wych),  Sir  Peter,  11. 

Wycherley  (Wicherly),  Daniel,  put 
out  of  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  45. 

Wylde,  Sir  William,  Puisne  Judge 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  super¬ 
seded,  53. 

Wyngaerde,  D.  van,  President  of 
the  States  General  of  Hol¬ 
land,  document  signed  by, 
42. 

Wynn,  Rees,  put  out  of  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  44. 

Wynne,  Mr.,  order  given  to,  194. 


Y 

Yards,  his  Majesty’s.  See  Shipyards. 

Yarmouth  ship  of,  pursued  by  Al¬ 
gerines,  105. 

Isle  of  Wight,  letter  dated  at, 
332. 

- ,  money  and  provisions  re¬ 
quired  for,  323. 

Yarmouth,  Earl  of.  See  Paston, 
Robert. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Charles,  message  from, 
25. 

Yeracchi,  Demetrio,  118. 

York,  Duke  of.  See  James,  Duke  of 
York. 

Archbishop  of.  See  Lamplugli, 
Thomas. 

Yorkshire  (Yorkeshier),  clothiers 
from,  211. 

“  factious  people  ”  in,  309. 

North  Riding,  Justices  of  Peace 
of,  put  out  of  Commission,  45. 

Yorkshire  gentleman,  a,  496. 

Youghall  [co.  Cork],  413,  457,  500. 

Governor  of,  previously  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Carrickfergus.  See 
Ogan. 

surrender  of,  390,  397, 
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Youghall — cont. 

threatened  raid  upon,  by  Rap- 
parees,  409,  413. 

revolt  of,  from  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  alluded  to,  216. 

Young,  — ,  recommended  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  navy,  66. 

(Yongue),  Captain,  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Kin  tyre,  as¬ 
sistance  requested  by,  212, 
213. 


Z 

Zaccarias,  Armenian  servant  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baines.  See  Sedgwick. 


Zante,  Island  of  [Ionian  Islands], 
164. 

earthquakes  in,  7. 

Venetian  subjects  in,  150. 

Zeeland  (Zealand),  coast  of,  262, 
263. 

Danish  sailors  taken  on  board 
“at”,  269. 

Zeclanders,  brutality  of,  alluded  to, 
269. 

Zell,  Duke  of,  and  the  Duke  of  Han¬ 
over.  See  Hanover. 

march  of,  towards  the  Rhine, 
295. 

troops  of,  468. 

Zen,  Signor,  Lion  of  St.  Mark  set 
up  in  a  church  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  by,  133. 

Zoelen,  Heer  Van,  410. 

Zulichem,  Heer,  Dutch  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  leaving  for  England, 
390. 

Zurich  [Switzerland],  325. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 


Public  Record  Office, 

Chancery  Lane, 

i 

London,  W.G. 

Certain  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1869  to  enquire  as  to  the  existence  of  unpublished  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  private  persons  and  in  institutions,  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Literary,  or  Scientific 
History  of  the  Empire.  The  Commission  has  been  renewed  by 
the  late  King  and  by  H.M.  King  George,  and  new  Commissioners 
have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  fill  vacancies  that  have 
occurred. 

The  present  Commissioners  are  : — 

Lord  Sterndale,  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Chairman),  The  Earl 
of  Crawford,  The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  Lord  Mostyn,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Sir  H.  C. 
Maxwell-Lyte,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  K.C.B., 
Professor  Firth,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Pollard,  M.A., 
Mr.  R.  A.  Roberts  and  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball. 

With  the  object  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  of 
manuscripts,  without  which  their  work  could  not  be  carried  on, 
the  Commissioners  think  it  desirable  to  describe  the  system  upon 
which  they  conduct  their  enquiries. 

If  the  owner  of  any  collection  of  manuscript  books  or 
documents  express  his  willingness  to  submit  them  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  an  inspection  is  made  under  their  direction  by  some 
competent  and  trustworthy  person,  and  if  any  of  the  manuscripts 
appear  to  come  within  the  scope  of  their  enquiry,  the  owner  is 
asked  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  copies  or  abstracts  of  them 
in  the  reports  of  the  Commission. 

The  object  of  the  Commission  being  the  discovery  of 
unpublished  historical  and  literary  materials,  attention  is  directed 
to  that  object  exclusively,  and  owners  of  manuscripts  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  that  the  examination  of  papers  by  the 
Commission  may  mean  in  any  way  a  prying  into  private  affairs. 
Positive  directions  are  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  every  person 
who  inspects  manuscripts  on  their  behalf  that  nothing  that  affects 
the  titles  of  existing  owners  is  to  be  divulged,  and  that,  if  in  the 
course  of  his  work  any  modern  title-deeds  or  papers  of  a  private 
nature  chance  to  come  before  him,  he  is  to  put  them  aside  at  once 
without  examination  or  note. 

To  emphasize  more  strongly  the  confidential  nature  of  his 
task,  every  person  employed  by  the  Commission  to  inspect  a. 
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collection  of  decuments  is  required  to  consider  it  a  condition  of 
his  employment  that  all  notes  made  by  him  in  the  course  of 
such  employment  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  in  any  way  any 
information  obtained  from  papers  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
without  their  permission  :  this  is  never  given  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  owners  of  the  papers. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  expedient,  in  dealing  with  a 
large  collection  of  manuscripts,  for  the  inspector  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  therefrom  and  to  obtain  the  owner’s  consent  to  the  removal 
of  the  selected  papers  for  a  time  to  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London  or  in  Dublin,  or  to  the  General  Register  House  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  more  easily,  and  where  they 
are  treated  with  the  same  care  as  the  muniments  of  the  realm, 
whose  place  of  deposit  they  temporarily  share. 

The  whole  cost  of  inspections,  reports,  and  calendars,  and 
the  conveyance  of  documents  is  defrayed  at  the  public  expense. 

Among  the  numerous  owners  of  valuable  documents  who 
have  given  their  sanction  to  the  temporary  removal  of  manuscripts 
by  the  Commission  may  be  named  : — His  Majesty  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  the 
Marquess  Townshend,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Loid  Sackville,  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville,  Sir  George 
Womb  well,  Mr.  le  Fleming,  of  Rydal,  Mr.  Fortescue,  of 
Diopmore,  and  Mr.  Rawdon  Hastings,  of  Ashby  de  1a.  Zouche. 

The  work  of  the  Commissioners,  with  the  liberal-minded 
co-operation  of  many  owners  of  manuscripts,  has  resulted  so  far 
m  the  publication  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of 
previously  unprmted  historical  materials. 

The  Commissioners  also  regard  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  be 
ready  to  give  advice  as  to  the  housing  and  keeping  of  valuable 
papers,  and  the  repair  of  any  that  may  be  in  a  state  of  decay. 

A.  E.  STAMP, 

Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  REPORTS  ISSUED. 


(Size,  F’cap  to  Ninth  Report,  Part  III.,  inclusive ;  after  that  Svo .) 


(Dates  in  parentheses  shows  years  of  Reprints.) 


1870 

(1874) 


First  Report,  with  Appendix  . 

England.  House  of  Lords  ;  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  ;  Duke  of  Manchester  ;  Marquis  of 
Lothian  ;  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Not¬ 
tingham  ;  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  Earl  of 
Macclesfie'd  ;  Earl  St.  Germains  ;  Earl 
of  Zetland  ;  Viscount  Midleton  ,  Lord 
Mostyn  :  Lord  Herries  ;  Lord  de  Tabley  ; 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  Sir  John  Salus- 
bury  Trelawney,  Bart.  ;  ,  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Bart.  ;  Richard  Almack  ; 
T.  E.  Lefroy  ;  G.  F.  Luttrell  ;  Col. 
Napier  ;  W.  Phelips  ;  John  Tollemache  ; 
F.  Whi-tgreave  ;  John  Harvey;  Cam- 
bridges  Colleges,  viz.,  Christ’s,  Corpus 
Christi,  King’s,  Pembroke,  Queen’s, 
St.  John’s,  St.  Peter’s,  Trinity  ;  Regis¬ 
try  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ; 
Registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  ; 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich )  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Oscott ;  Salisbury 
Cathedral  ;  Ushaw  College  ;  Registry  of 
the  Bishop  of  Wells  ;  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells  ;  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  York  ;  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bristol  ;  Hospital  of  Christ 
at  Abingdon  ;  Corporations  or  towns  of 
Abingdon,  Bridgwater,  Cambridge, 
Coventry,  Glastonbury,  Norwich,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Wells,  York  ,  Corporation  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  York  ;  York¬ 
shire  Philosophical  Society. 

Scotland.  Manuscript  .Materials  for 
History  in  Scotland  ;  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Marquis  of 
Lothian  ;  Earl  of  Dalhousie  ;  Buckie 
MSS.  ;  Library  of  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  ;  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
City  of  Edinburgh  ;  Advocates’ 
Library,  Edinburgh  ;  Burgh  of  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  Corporation  of  Glasgow. 

Ireland.  Earl  "of  Charlemont  ;  Earl  of 
Rosse ;  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and 
J.  W.  Bayly  ;  Thomas  Hewitt  and 
Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D.  ;  Corpora¬ 
tions  of  Cork,  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Waterford. 

Heidelberg.  University  Library. 
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Date 

of 

Issue. 

Report,  Name  of  Owner  of  MSS.,  &c. 

No.  of 
Paper. 

Price. 

1871 

Second  Report,  with  Appendix,  and  Index 
to  the  First  and  Second  Reports. 

England  and  Wales.  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
Countess  Cowper  and  Baroness  Lucas  ; 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  ;  Earl  Spencer  ;  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe  ;  Ear  1  Cathcart  ; 
Earl  of  Bradford  ;  Earl  Cawdor  ;  Vis¬ 
count  Dillon  ;  Lord  Camoys  ;  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour  ;  Lord  Lyttelton  ; 
Lord  Calthorpe ;  Lord  Wrottesley ; 
Lord  Leigh ;  Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue ; 
Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton,  Bart.  ;  Sir  George  Osborne, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  R.  Puleston,  Bart.  ;  Miss 
Ainslie  ;  J.  C.  Antrobus  ;  W.  R.  Baker  ; 
C.  M.  Berington  ;  Colonel  Myddelton- 
Biddulph  ;  Color.el  Carew  ;  Mrs.  Collis  ; 
Richard  Corbet  ;  W.  Bromley-Daven- 
port  ;  0.  Cottrell  Dormer  ; '  J.  R. 

Ormsby  Gore  ;  John  Harvey  ;  H.  B. 
Mackeson  ;  F.  Peake  ;  Mrs. "  Prescott  ; 
J.  J.  Rogers  ;  W.  T.  McCullagh 
Torrens;  W.  H.  Turner;  Mrs.  Willes  ; 
W.  W-.  E.  Wynne  ;  House  of  Lords — 
Specimen  Calendar  of  Papers  relating 
to  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  ; 
House  of  Lords — Specimen  Calendar 
of  Papers  relating  to  Archbishop 
Laud  s  Visitation  ;  St.  Lawrence’s 

College,  Ampleforth  ;  Cambridge 

Colleges,  viz.,  Clare,  Gonville  and 
Caius,  J esus,  Trinity  Hall  ;  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Carlisle  ;  St.  Mary’s  College  ; 
Oscott;  Oxford  Colleges,  viz.,  Corpus 
Christi,  Exeter,  Jesus,  Lincoln,  .New, 
Oriel,  Queen’s,  Trinity,  Worcester  ; 
Stoneyhurst  College ;  Woodcliester 

Monastery  ;  Corporation  of  Abingdon  ■ 
Inner  Temple  Library— (Petyt  MSS.)  ; 
Chetham  Library,  Manchester. 

Scotland.  Duke  of  Montrose ;  Duke  of 
Sutherland  ;  Marquis  of  Huntley  ;  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Balcarres ;  Earl  of 
Morton ;  Earl  of  Strathmore  ;  Earl  of 
Dalhousie ;  Earl  of  Airlie ;  Earl  of 
Stair  ;  Earl  of  Rosslyn  ;  Earl  Cawdor  ; 
Lord  Forbes  ;  Lord  Torphicheil  ;  Sir 

J.  II.  Burnett,  Bart.  ;  J.  Guthrie ; 
A.  F.  Irvine;  J.  F.  Leith;  Aberdeen 
University;  Blairs’  Catholic  College'; 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond ;  Royal 
Burgh  of  Montrose  ;  St.  Andrew’s 
University. 

Ireland.  Marquis  of  Ormonde  ;  Earl  of 
Granard  ;  Earl  of  Rosse  ;  The  O’Conor 
Don  ;  Major-General  F.  P.  Dunne  ;  Dr 

R.  D.  Lyons  (Abp.  King’s  Collection)  ; 
Rothe’s  Register  of  Kilkenny. 

C.  441 

s.  d. 

3  10 

5 


Date 

of 

Issue. 


Report,  Name  of  Owner  of  MSS.,  &c. 


No.  of 
Paper. 


1872  Third  Report,  with  Appendix  and  Index  ... 
(1895)  England  and  Wales.  House  of  Lords  ; 

Duke  of  Devonshire  !  (Bolton  Abbey)  ; 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (Hardwicke  Hall)  ; 
Duke  of  Northum  erland  ;  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ; 
Marquis  of  Bath  ;  Marquis  of  Bute  ; 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  Marquis  of 
Westminster  ;  Earl  of  Devon  ;  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  ;  Earl  De  la  Warr  ;  Earl 
Fortescue  ;  Earl  of  Chichester  ;  Earl  of 
Effingham  ;  Lord  Gage  ;  Lord  Wharn- 
ciiffe  ;  Lord  de  L’Isle  and  Dudley  ; 
Bishop  of  Southwark  (Roman 
Catholic)  ;  Sir  H.  Bedingfield,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  C.  Bunbury,  Bart.  ;  Sir  W.  Cope, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey-Egerton, 

Bart.  ;  Sir  E.  Filmer,  Bart.  ;  Sir  G. 

Fitzgerald,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Wm.  H.  N. 
Ffolkes,  Bart.  ;  Sir  H.  Gunning,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  T.  Hare,  Bart.  ;  Sir  C.  Isham, 

Bart.  ;  Sir  R.  Knightley,  Bare.  ;  Sir 

John  Lawson,  Bart.  ;  Sir  N.  W. 
Throckmorton,  Bart.  ;  W.  Dod  ;  C.  J. 
Eyston  ;  Rev.  F.  Ilopkinson  ;  J.  H. 
Lee  ;  W.  J.  Legh  ;  H.  S.  Le  Strange  ; 
T.  C.  Marsh  ;  R.  Orlebar  ;  Miss  Othen  ; 
F.  Peake  ;  Calendar  of  Phelips’  MSS.  ; 
Rev.  W.  Sneyd  ;  R.  E.  Egerton- War- 
burton  ;  G.  F.  Wilbraham  ;  M.  Wilson  ; 
Corporation  of  Axbridge ;  Corporation 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  Corporation 
of  Bridgwater  ;  Cambridge  Colleges, 
viz.,  Downing,  Sidney  Sussex ;  Parish 
of  Cheddar ;  Corporation  of  Kingston- 
on-Thames  ;  County  of  Somerset  ; 
Stonyhurst  College ;  Corporation  of 
Totnes ;  City  of  Wells  ;  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Wells ;  Vicars  Choral  of 
Wells  ;  Dr.  Williams’  Library. 


C.  073 


Scotland.  Duke  of  Montrose  ;  Marquis 
of  Bute  ;  Eail  of  Seafield  ;  Earl  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  Lord  Rollo  ;  sir  A.  Edmonstone, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Bart.  ; 
James  Dundas  ;  Robert  Dundas ; 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  Ross  King ;  C.  H.  D. 
Moray ;  John  Webster  ;  R.  G.  E. 
Wemyss  ;  Glasgow  University. 


Ireland.  Marquis  of  Ormonde;  Earl  of 
Granard ;  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Geraldine  Earls  of  Desmond  ;  Parlia¬ 
mentary  History  of  Ireland,  by  Hugh 
Howard  ;  black  Book  of  Limerick ; 
Chief  Baron  Willes’  Memoranda  on 
Ireland. 


Price. 


s.  d. 
6  0 


6 


Date 

of 

Issue. 


1873 


1873 

1876 


Report,  Name  of  Owner  of  MSS.,  &c. 


Fourth  Report,  with  Appendix.  Part  I.  ... 

England  and  Wales.  House  of  Lords 
(Archbishop  Laud’s  Visitations)  ; 

House  of  Lords  (John  Durye’s 
Mission)  ;  House  of  Lords  (Depositions, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  “Incident”); 

Westminster  Abbey  ;  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  Marquis  of  Bath  ;  Marquis  of 
Hertford  ;  Earl  of  Denbigh  ;  Earl  De  La 
Warr  ;  Lord  de  Ros  ;  Lord  Bagot  ;  Lord 
Colchester  ;  Lord  Mostyn  ;  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge  ;  Sir  John  Lawson,  Bart.  ; 
W.  Beaumont  ;  Lieut. -Col.  Carew  ; 
J .  R.  Pine-Coffin  ;  J.  R.  Ormsby-Gore  ; 
Col.  Macaulay  ;  M.  Ridgway  ;  J.  J. 
Rogers  ;  Col.  Towneley  ;  G.  F.  Wil- 
braham  ;  Cambridge  Colleges,  viz., 
Emmanuel,  St.  Catharine’s  ;  Cinque 
Ports  ;  Parish  of  Hartland  ;  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Hythe  ;  Corporation  of  New 
Romney  ;  Oxford  Colleges,  viz.,  Balliol, 
Queen’s,  Magdalen,  St.  John’s  ;  Parish 
of  Parkham. 

Scotland.  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Countess  of 
Rothes  ;  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  ;  Earl 
of  Kinnoul  ;  Earl  of  Fife  ;  Earl  of 
Selkirk  ;  Lord  Wharncliffe  ;  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Erskine-Murray  ; 
Sir  M.  R.  S.  Stewart,  Bart.  ;  James 
Buchan  ;  C.  Dalrymple  ;  Col.  Farquhar- 
son  ;  Col.  McDouall  ;  Col.  Rattray  ;  A. 
W  auchope  ;  Burgh  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Ireland.  Marquis  of  Ormonde ;  Vis¬ 
count  Gormanston  ;  Sir  R.  O’Donnell, 
Bart.  ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Col¬ 
lege  of  Irish  Franciscans  (Louvain), 
Dublin. 

Ditto.  Part  II.  Index  . 

Fifth  Report,  with  Apr  end  ix.  Part  I. 

England  and  Wales.  House  of  Lords'; 
House  of  Lords  (.Protestations)  ;  Duke 
of  Sunderland  ;  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ; 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  Marquis  of 
Rip°n  >  Lord  Hatherton  ;  Sir  Edmund 
Lechmere,  Bart.  ;  Sir  John  Mary  on 
Wilson,  Bart.  ;  Sir  John  Lawson, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Bart.  • 
Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Bart.  ;  ’Lewis 
Majendie ;  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  ; 
W.  C.  Strickland  ;  Reginald  Chol- 
mondeley  ;  Stanhope  Grove  ;  Evelyn  P 
Shirley  ;  J.  R.  Pine-Coffin  ;  Rev’ 
Edmund  Field;  A.  C.  Ramyard  ;  Miss 
Conway  Griffith  ;  R.  W.  Prideaux  ; 


No.  of 
Paper. 


C.  857 


C.  857-i 
C.  1432 


7 


Date 

of 

Issue. 


Report,  Name  of  Owner  of  MSS.,  &c. 


No.  of 
Paper. 


Price. 


Fifth  Report,  &c. — cont. 

England  and  Wa*les — cont. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  ; 
Roman  Catholic  Chapter  of  London  ; 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Manning  ;  Ox¬ 
ford  Colleges,  viz.,  University,  Wad- 
ham  ;  Cambridge  Colleges,  viz.,  Mag¬ 
dalene,  Pembroke  ;  Corporation  of 
Rye ;  Corporation  of  Lydd  ;  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  Romney  ;  Borough  of 
High  Wycombe ;  Corporation  of  St. 
Albans  ;  Corporation  of  Saudwich  ; 
Parish  of  Hartland  ;  Corporation  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  ;  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis  (Mr.  Sherren’s  Collection)  ;  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Folkestone  ;  Parish  of 
Mendlesham ;  Parish  of  Alwington ; 
Corporation  of  Dartmouth  ;  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Fordwich. 

Scotland.  Marquis  of  Ailsa  ;  Marquis 
of  Bute  ;  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  ;  Earl  Wharncliffe  ;  Lord 
Kinnaird  ;  Sir  John  Bethune,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart.  ;  Mrs 
Barclay-Allardice  ;  A  D.  R.  Baillie 
Cochrane  ;  A.  J.  W.  H.  K.  Erskine  ; 
W.  Cosmo  Gordon  ;  Miss  M.  E.  Stir¬ 
ling  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Witham  ; 
Royal  Burgh  of  Perth. 


s.  d. 


I 


1876 


Fifth  Report.  Part  II.  Index 


C.  1432  i 


3  6 


1877 


Sixth  Report,  with  Appendix.  Part  I.  ...  j  C.  1745 
England.  House  of  Lords  ;  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ;  Marquis  of  Exeter  ; 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne  :  M  irquis  of 
Ripon  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  Earl 
of  Denbigh  ;  Lord  Leconfield  ;  Sir 
Frederick  Graham,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Reginald  Graham,  Bart.  ;  Sir  A. 
Acland-Hood,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Henry  Ingil- 
by,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Edward  Strachey, 

Bart.  ;  Sir  George  W.  Daseut  ;  F. 

Brumell  ;  P.  B.  Davies  Cooke  ;  Miss 
Ffarington ;  F.  Bacon  Frank  ;  P. 

Wykeham  -  Martin  ;  T.  Stamford 
Raffles ;  Corporation  of  Bridport ; 

Black  Book  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury ;  Carisbrooke  Registers ; 
Corporation  of  Faversham  ;  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  Hythe  ;  Lambeth 
Palace  ;  Corporation  of  Launceston  ; 
Corporation  of  Morpeth  ;  Court  Books 
of  the  Corporation  of  New  Romney  ; 

Oxford  Colleges,  viz.,  Merton,  Pem- 


8  6 


8 


1878 
(1893) 

1879 
(1895) 


1879 

(1895) 


1881 


Sixth  Report,  &c. — coni. 

broke,  Queen’s  (God’s  House  at 
Southampton  Records)  ;  Corporation  of 
Tenterden  ;  Corporation  of  Walling¬ 
ford  ;  Corporation  of  Winchester. 

Scotland.  Duke  of  Argyll  ;  Earl  ( f 
Moray  ;  Lord  Monboddo  ;  Sir  William 
Gordon  Gordon  Cumming,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Robert  Menzies,  Bart.  ;  Family  of  Car- 
ruthers  of  Holmains  ;  II.  Mackay  Gor¬ 
don  ;  King  James’  Hospital  of  Perth  ; 
George  Ross. 

Ireland.  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Sixth  Report.  Part  II.  Index  . 


Seventh  Report,  with  Appendix.  Part  1. 
House  of  Lords  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ; 
Earl  of  Denbigh  ;  Earl  of  Egmont  ; 
Lord  Sackville  ;  Sir  Frederick  Graham, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.  ;  Ayscough 
Fawkes  ;  G.  II.  Finch  ;  G.  E.  Frere  ; 
G  Alau  Lowndes  ;  Captain  St.  John 
Mildmay  ;  W.  More  Molyneux  ;  Sidney 
E.  E.  Bouverie-Pusey  ;  Rev.  Th  s. 
Webb  ;  County  of  Somerset. 

Ditto.  Part  II.  with  Appendix  and  Index 
Duke  of  Athole  ;  Earl  of  Southesk  ; 
James  Douglas  of  Cavers  ;  T.  Fenton 
Livingstone  ;  W.  Oliver  Rutherford  ; 
Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Eighth  Report,  with  Appendix  and  Index. 

Part  1.  ...  . 

(Reissued  as  Stationery  Office  Publications.') 
Report  and  Appendix,  Part  I.,  Section  I. 
1907.  8vo. : — 

Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  Earl  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  Earl  of  Jersey;  House  of 
Lords  ;  Lord  Emly  ;  Ralph  Baukes  ; 
Geo.  Wingfield  Digby  ;  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  ;  Corporation  of  Trinity 
House. 

Appendix,  Part  I., 

8vo. : — 

Magdalen  College, 
tion  of  Pontefract  ; 

Viscount  Arbuthnott 


Section  II.  1908. 


Oxford  ;  Corpora- 
Lord  Bray  brooke  ; 
;  Earl  of  Glasgow  ; 


Miss  Hamilton,  of  Barns  and  Cochno 
Alex  C.  Stuart,  of  Eaglescarnie  ;  Dear 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  ;  Corpora¬ 
tions  of  Chester  and  Leicester  ;  The 
O’Conor  Don ;  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
bide  ;  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 


s.  d. 


C.  2102 


C.  2340 


1  10 


7  6 


C.  2340  i 


C.  3010 


3  6 


Out  of 
print. 
6  0 


9 


1881 


1881 


Eighth  Report,  &u.— cont. 

Appendix,  Part"  I.  Section  II.,  1909. 
8vo.  : — 

Earl  of  Denbigh  ;  Trinity  Coliege,  Dub¬ 
lin;  Ewelme  Almhouse  ;  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  ;  Edw.  Hailstone  ;  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Worcester  ;  Bishop  Bub 
with’s  Almshouses,  Wells ;  Derry  Dio¬ 
cesan  Library  ;  G.  H.  Finch  ;  and 
Index. 


Eighth  Report.  Part  II.  Appendix  and 
Index. 

Duke  of  Manchester. 

( Reissued ,  as  a  Stationery  Office  publication, 
1910.  8  vo.) 


Ditto.  Part  III.  Appendix  and  Index 
Earl  of  Ashburnham. 


1883  Ninth  Report,  with  Appendix  and  Index. 
(1895)  Part  I. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  ;  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Canterbury  :  Diocesan  L’egistry 
of  Carlisle  :  Corporation  of  Carlisle  ; 
Corporation  of  Barnstaple ;  Ewelme 
Almshouse  ;  Corporation  of  Ipswich 
Corporation  of  Plymouth  ;  Wardens  of 
Rochester  Bridge ;  Corporation  of 
Rochester  ;  Corporation  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  ;  Corporation  of  Wisbech  ; 
Corporation  of  Great’  Yarmouth  ;  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire!  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire ;  Eton  College  ;  Hunstanton 
Vicarage. 


1884 

(1895) 


1884 


Ditto.  Part  II.  Appendix  and  Index 

House  of  Lords  ;  Marquis  of  Ormonde ; 
Lord  Elphinstone  ;  Sir  R.  A.  O.  Dal- 
yell,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
Bart.  ;  Hon.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Stuart  ; 
Duke  of  Leinster ;  Marquis  of  Drog¬ 
heda  ;  Lord  Macartney  ;  Rinuccini 
Memoirs  ;  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  Earl 
Manvers;  Earl  of  Pembroke;  Chandos 
Pole  Gell  ;  Earl  of  Devon  ;  Alfred 
Morrison ;  Rev.  W.  Pyne  and  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Woodforde. 

Ditto.  Part  III.  Appendix  and  Index  ... 
Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville. 

[Reissued,  1904,  revised  and  extended  as  Cd. 
189?.  8w.] 


s.  d. 
4  6 


C.  3040— i 


C.  3040-ii 


C.  3773 


C.  3778-i 


C.  3773-ii 


Out  of 
print. 
3  6 


Out  of 
print. 


5  2 


6  3 


Out  of- 
print. 

1  10 


Date 

of 

Issue. 

Report,  Name  of  Owner  of  M.SS.,  &c. 

No.  of 
Paper.  1 

j 

1883 

(1895) 

Calendar  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Salisbury,  K.G-.  (or  Cecil  MSS.). 
Part  I.  1306-1571... 

C.  3777 

1888 

Part  II.  1572-1582 . 

C.  5463 

1889 

Part  III.  1583-1539 . 

C.  5889-v 

1892 

Part  IY.  1590-1594 . 

C.  6823 

1894 

Part  Y.  1594-1596 . 

C.  7574 

1896 

Part  VI.  1596  . 

C.  7884 

1899 

Part  YJI.  1597  . 

C.  9246 

1899 

Part  VIII.  1598  . 

C.  9467 

1902 

Part  IX.  1599  . 

C.  928 

1904 

Part  X.  1600  . 

C.  2052 

1906 

Part  XI.  1601  . 

C.  3134 

1910 

Part  XII.  1602  . 

C.  5291 

1915 

Part  XIII.  Addenda  Part  I.  ( — Eliz.) 

C.  7842 

1885 

Tenth  Report  . 

( Reissued  as  a  Stationery  Office  publica¬ 
tion ,  1906.) 

This  is  introductory  to  the  fotlowing 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

C.  4548 

1885 

(1895) 

(1.)  Earl  of  Eglinton ;  Sir  J.  S.  Max¬ 
well,  Bart.  ;  C.  S.  H.  D.  Moray  ;  C.  F. 
Weston  Underwood  ;  G.  W  Digby. 

C.  4575 

1885 

(2.)  The  family  of  Gawdy  ... 

C.  4576-iii 

1885 

(3.)  Wells  Cathedral  ... 

[ Reissued ,  as  VoL.  /.,  1907,  revised  and  ex¬ 
tended,  as  Cd.  2810.] 

C.  5476-ii 

1885 

(4.)  Earl  of  Westmorland  ;  Capt. 

Stewart,  of  Alltyrodin  ;  Nevil  Story 
Maskelyne  ;  Lord  Stafford  ;  Sir  N.  W. 
Throckmorton  ;  Sir  P.  T.  Mainwariug  ; 
Misses  Boycott,  of  Hereford  ;  Lord 
Muncaster  ;  Capt  J.  F.  Bagot  ;  George 
Browne,  of  Troutbeck  ;  Earl  of  Kil- 
morey  ;  Stanley  Leighton  ;  Earl  of 
Powis  ;  R.  Jasper  More  ;  W.  F.  Plow- 
den  ;  Alfred  Saluey  ;  J.  L.  Parkinson  ; 
Rev.  John  Walcot  ;  E.  Lloyd  Gatacre  ; 
S.  Zachary  Lloyd  ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Hill, 
Rector  of  Thorington  ;  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning,  Rector  of  Diss  ;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Sewell,  Vicar  of  Yaxley  ;  Corporations 
of  Bishop’s  Castle,  Kendal,  Wenlock, 
Bridgnorth,  Eye,  Plymouth  ;  County  of 
Essex  ;  Stonyhurst  College. 

( Reissued  as  a  Stationery  Office  publica¬ 
tion,  1906.) 

C.  4576 

1885 

(1895) 

(5.)  Marquis  of  Ormonde  ;  Earl  of  Fin- 
gall  ;  Corporations  of  Galway  and 
Waterford  ;  Sees  of  Dublin  and  Ossory  ; 
the  Jesuits  in  Ireland. 

C.  4576-i 

1887 

(6.)  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  ;  Lord 
Braye  ;  G.  F.  Luttrell  ;  P.  P.  Bouverie  ; 
W.  Bromley  Davenport  ;  B.  R.  T. 
Balfour. 

C.  5242 

Price. 


s.  d. 

3  5 
3  5 
2  1 
2  11 
2  6 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  3 

2  3 
2  10 

3  3 
3  0 

Out  of 
print. 


3  7 


1  4 

Out  of 
print. 

Out  of 
print. 


6  0 
2  10 


1  7 
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Date 

of 

Issue. 

Report,  Name  of  Owner  of  MSS.,  Ac. 

No.  of 
Paper. 

Price. 

1887 

Eleventh  Report  . 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

C.  5060-vi 

s.  d. 

0  3 

1887 

(10  H.  D.  Skriue ;  Salvetti  Corre¬ 
spondence. 

C.  5060 

1  1 

1887 

(2.)  House  of  Lords,  1678-1088  . 

C.  5060-i 

2  0 

1887 

(3.)  Corporations  of  Southampton  and 
King’s  Lynn. 

C.  5060-ii 

1  8 

1887 

(4.)  Marquis  Townshend 

C.  5060-iii 

2  6 

1887 

(5.)  Earl  of  Dartmouth 

C.  5060-iv 

2  8 

1887 

(6.)  Duke  of  Hamilton 

C.  5060-v 

1  6 

1888 

(7.)  Duke  of  Leeds  ;  Marchioness  of 
Waterford  ;  Lord  Hothfield  ;  Francis 
Darwin  of  Creskeld  ;  Hamon  Le 
Strange,  of  Hunstanton  Hall  ;  A.  W. 
Saville,  of  Rufford  Abbey  ;  Bridg¬ 
water  Trust  Office  ;  Reading  Corpora¬ 
tion  ;  Inner  Temple  Library. 

C.  5612 

2  0 

1890 

Twelfth  Report . 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

C.  5889 

0  3 

1888 

(1.)  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.  (Coke  MSS.,  at 
Melbourne  Hall,  Derby)  Yol.  I. 

C.  5472 

2  7 

1888 

(2.)  „  „  Vol.  II. 

C.  5613 

2  5 

1889 

(3.)  „  „  Vol.  III.  ... 

C.  5889-i 

1  4 

1888 

1911 

(4.)  Duke  of  Rutland,  G.C.B.  Yol.-  I. 

{Reissued  as  a  Stationery  Office  Publica¬ 
tion.') 

C.  5611 

Out  of 
print. 

5  0 

1891 

(5  )  Duke  of  Rutland,  G.C.B.  Vol.  II. 

C.  5889-ii 

2  0 

1889 

(6.)  House  of  Lords,  1689-1690  ... 

C.  5889-iii 

2  1 

1890 

(7.)  S.  H.  le  Fleming,-  of  Rydal  ... 

C.  5889-iv 

1  11 

1891 

(8.)  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.  ;  Earl  of  Home 

C.  6338 

1  0- 

1891 

(9.)  Duke  of  Beaufort  ;  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  ;  J.  H.  Gurney  ;  W.  W.  B.  Hul- 
ton  ;  R.  W.  Ketton  ;  G.  A.  Aitken  ; 
P.  Y.  Smith  ;  Bishop  of  Ely  ; 
Cathedrals  of  Ely,  Gloucester,  Lincoln, 
and  Peterborough  ;  Corporations  of 
Gloucester,  Higham  Ferrars,  and 

Newark  ;  Southwell  Minster  ;  Lincoln 
District  Registry. 

C.  6338-i 

2  6 

1891 

(10.)  First  Earl  of  Charlemont.  Vol.  I. 

C.  6338-ii 

1  11 

1892 

Thirteenth  Report  . 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

C.  6827 

0  3 

1891 

(1.)  Duke  of  Portland.  Yol  I.  ... 

C.  6474 

3  0 

1893 

(2.)  „  „  Vol.  II . 

C.  6827-i 

2  0 

1892 

(3.)  J.  B.  Fortescue,  of  Dropmore,  Vol.  1. 

C.  6660 

2  7 

1892 

(4.)  Corporations  of  Rye,  Hastings,  and 
Hereford  ;  Captain  F.  C.  Loder- 
Symonds  ;  E.  R.  Wodehouse  ;  J.  Dovas- 
ton  ;  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  Bart.  ;  Rev. 
W.  D.  Macray  ;  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
(Supplementary  Report). 

C.  6810 

2  4 

1892 

(5.)  House  of  Lords,  1690-1691  ...  ...  J 

C.  6822  | 

2  4 
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1893 
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(6.)  Sir  W.  Fitzherbert,  Bart.  ;  the 
Delaval  Family,  of  Seaton  Delaval  ; 
Earl  of  Ancaster ;  General  Lyttelton- 


C. 7166 


1  4 


1893 

1893 


Annesley. 

(7.)  Earl  of  Lonsdale 

(8.)  First  Earl  of  Charlemont.  Vol.  II. 


0.  7241 
C.  7424 


1  3 
1  11 


1896 


1894 

1894 

1894 


1894 
1896 

1895 


1895 

1895 


1895 


1895 


1899 


1896 

1897 
1897 


Fourteenth  Report  . 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  Duke  of  Rutland,  G.C.B.  Yol.  III. 
(2.)  Duke  of  Portland.  Vol.  III.  (Harley 
MSS.i.). 

(3.)  Duke  of  Roxburghe  ;  Sir  H.  H. 

Campbell,  Bart.  ;  Earl  of  Strathmore  ; 
.  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafield. 

(4.)  Lord  Kenyon 

(5.)  J.  B.  Fortescue  of  Dropmore.  Yol.  II. 
(6.)  House  of  Lords,  1692-93 
Manuscripts  of  the  House  of  Lords ,  1693- 
1695,  Vol.  1.  (Neiv  Series).  See  H.L. 
No.  (5)  of  1900.  Price  2s.  2d. 

Ditto.  1695-1697 .  Vol.  II.  See  H.L. 

No.  (IS)  of  1903.  Price  2s.  9d. 

Ditto  1697-1699.  Vol.  III.  See  H.L. 

No.  (175)  of  1905.  Price  2s. 

Ditto.  1699-1702.  Vol.  IV.  See  H.L. 

No.  (7)  of  1908.  Price  2s.  9d. 

Ditto.  1702-1704.  Vol.  V.  See  H.L. 

No.  (62)  of  1910.  Price  2s.  8d, 

Ditto.  1704-1706.  Vol.  VI.  See  H.L. 

No.  (142)  of  1912.  Price  2s.  Id. 

(7.)  Marquis  of  Ormonde  ... 

(8.)  Corporations  of  Lincoln,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Hertford,  and  Great 
Grimsby  ;  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  of  Lichfield  ;  Bishop’s 
Registry  of  Worcester. 

(9.)  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  Earl  of 
Lindsey  ;  Earl  of  Onslow  ;  Lord  Emly  ; 
T.  J.  Hare  ;  J.  Round. 

(10.)  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Yol.  II. 
(American  Papers). 

Fifteenth  Report  . 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Vol.  III. 

(2.)  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin 
(3)  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  the  gift  of 
Charles  Haliday  of  Uubliti  (Acts  of 
the  Privy  Cauncil  in  Ireland,  1556- 
1571)  ;  Sir  William  Ussher’s  Table  to 
the  Council  Book  ;  Table  to  the  Red 
Council  Book. 


C.  7933  0  3 


C.  7476  1  11 

C.  7569  2  8 

C.  7570  !  1  2 


C.  7571  j  2  10 

C.  7572  1  2  8 

C.  7573  !  1  11 


C.  7678 

1  10 

C.  7881 

1  5 

C.  7882 

2  6 

C.  7883 

2  9 

C.  9295 

0  4 

C.  8156 

1  5 

C.  8327 

1  8 

C.  8364 

1  4 
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1897 
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(4.)  Duke  of  Portland.  Yol.  IV.  (Harley 

C.  8497 

s.  d. 

2  11 

1897 

MSS.  ii.). 

(5.)  Right  Hon.  F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe 

C.  8550 

0  10 

1897 

(6.)  Earl  of  Carlisle  ... 

C.  8551 

3  6 

1897 

(7.)  Duke  of  Somerset  ;  Marquis  of  Ailes- 

C.  8552 

1  9 

1897 

bury  ;  Sir  F.  G.  Puleston,  Bart. 

(8.)  Duke  of  Buccleuck  and  Queensberry, 

C.  8553  ‘ 

1  4 

1897 

at  Drumlanrig  Castle.  Yol.  I. 

(9.)  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  of  Annandale 

C.  8554 

1  0 

1899 

(10.)  Corporations  of  Shrewsbury  and 

C.  9472 

1  0 

1898 

Coventry ;  Sir  W  0.  Corbet,  Bart. ; 
Elar  of  Radnor  ;  P.  E.  Tillard  ;  J.  R. 
Carr-Ellison  ;  Andrew  Kingsmill. 

Manuscripts  in  the  Welsh  Language  : 
Yol.  I.  Lord  Mostyn,  at  Mostyn  Hall 

C.  8829 

1  4 

1899 

Yol.  I.  Part  II. — Peniarth  ...  '  . 

C.  9468 

2  11 

1905 

Yol.  I.  Part  III.— Ditto 

Cd.  2443 

0  8 

1902 

Yol.  11.  Part  I.  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ; 

Cd.  1100 

1  9 

1903 

Free  Library,  Cardiff  ;  Havod  ;  Wrex¬ 
ham  ;  Llanwrin  ;  Merthyr  ;  Aberdar. 

Yol.  II.  Part  II.  Plas  Llan  Stephan  : 

Cd.  1692 

1  8 

1905 

Free  Library,  Cardiff. 

Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Panton  :  Cwrtmawr 

Cd.  2444 

0  8 

1910 

Yol.  II.  Part  IV.  British  Museum  '  ... 

Cd.  5353 

1 

0 

1899 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  at  Mon- 

C.  9244 

2  7 

1903 

tagu  House,  Whitehall.  Yol.  I. 

„  ,,  Vol.  II.  (Part  I.) 

Cd.  930 

1  10 

1903 

„  „  Vol.  II.  (Part  II.) 

Cd.  930-i 

1  11 

]  903 

„  „  At  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

Cd.  1827 

1  1 

1899 

Yol.  II. 

Marquess  of  Ormonde,  K.P.,  at  Kilkenny 

C.  9245 

2  0 

1909 

Castle.  Vol.  II. 

„  ,,  Index  to  Yols.  I.  and  II 

Cd.  4774 

0  11* 

1902 

,,  ,,  New  Series,  Yol.  I. 

Cd.  929 

1  7 

1903 

„  „  „  Vol.  II.  ... 

Cd.  1691 

1  10 

1904 

„  „  „  Vol.  III.  ... 

Cd.  1963 

2  0 

190G 

„  „  „  Yol.  IV. 

Cd.  3008 

3  0 

1908 

„  „  „  Vol.  V. 

Cd.  4116 

2  10 

1911 

„  „  „  Vol.  YI.  ... 

Cd.  5288 

2  6 

1912 

„  .,  „  Vol.  VII.  ... 

Cd.  6255 

2  6 

1904 

Mrs.  Stopford-Sackville,  Vol.  I. 

Cd.  1892 

1  10 

1910 

„  „  Vol.  II . 

Cd.  5038 

1  6 

1899 

Duke  of  Portland.  Vol.  V.  (Harley  MSS.  iii.) 

C.  9466 

2  9 

1901 

„  Vol.  VI.  (Harley  MSS.  iv.,  with 

Cd.  676 

1 

9 

1901 

Index  to  Harley  MSS.). 

.,  Yol.  VII.  . 

Cd.  783 

2  3 

1907 

„  Vol.  VIII . 

Cd.  3475 

1  10 

1899 

J.  Mi  Heathcote  ... 

C.  9469 

1  3 

1899 

J.  B.  Fortescue,  of  Dropmore,  Vol.  III. 

C.  9470 

.  3  1 

1905 

„  „  Vol.  IV. 

Cd.  2233 

2  6 

1906 

„  „  Vol.  V. 

Cd.  2211 

2  4 

1908 

„  „  Vol.  VI. 

Cd.  3670 

2  5 

1910 

„  .,  Vol.  VII 

Cd.  5290 

1  11 

1912 

„  „  Vol.  VIII.  ... 

Cd.  5732 

2  7 

1915 

„  „  Vol.  IX. 

Cd.  7105 

2  8 
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1899 

F.  W.  Leyborne-Popham  ... 

C.  9471 

1  6 

1900 

Mrs.  Frankland-Russell-Astley . 

Cd.  282 

2  0 

1900 

Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  . 

Cd.  283 

1  1 

1900 

Beverley  Corporation 

Cd.  284 

1  0 

1901 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  I. 

Corporations  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Bur- 
ford  and  Lostwithiel  ;  Counties  of  Wilts 
and  W  orcester  ;  Bishop  of  Chichester  ; 
Deans  and  Chapters  of  Chichester,  Can¬ 
terbury  and  Salisbury. 

Cd.  784 

2  0 

1903 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  II. 

Sir  George  Wombwell  ;  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
Lord  Edmund  Talbot  (the  Shrewsbury 
Papers)  ; .  Miss  Buxton  ;  Mrs.  Harford  ; 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  of  Woolley. 

Cd.  932 

2  4 

1904 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  III. 

T.  B.  Clarke-Thornhill  ;  Sir  T.  Barrett- 
Lennard,  Bart.  ;  R.  Pelham  ;  W. 
Papillon  ;  W.  Cleverley  Alexander. 

Cd.  1964 

1  6 

1907 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  IV. 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Bishop  of  Exeter  ; 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  ;  Earl  of 
Leicester ;  Sir  W.  Clayton,  Bart.  ; 
Major  Money-Kyrle  ;  F.  H.  T.  Jervoise  ; 
Glemham  Hall  ;  Corporations  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Orford  and  Aldeburgh. 

Cd.  3218 

1  9 

1909 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  V. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  Hay,  of  Duns  Castle  ; 
Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  of  Dun- 
treaih  ;  Sir  John  Graham,  of  Fintry, 
K.C.M.G. 

Cd.  4600 

1  4 

1910 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  VI. 

Miss  M.  Eyre  Matcham  ;  Captain  II .  V. 
Knox  ;  C.  Wykeham -Martin  ;  K.  B. 
Tighe  ;  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne. 

Cd.  4382 

2  3 

1914 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  VII.  ... 

Bishop  of  London  ;  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor  ;  Corporations  of  Beccles,  Dnn- 
wich,  Southwold  and  Thetford  ;  Duke 
of  Norfolk  ;  Earl  of  Essex  ;  Sir  Hervev 
Bruce  ;  Col.  Frewen  ;  H.  C.  Staunton  ; 
F.  Merttens. 

Cd.  6722 

2  4 

1913 

Report  on  Various  Collections.  Vol.  VIII. 
lion.  Frederick  Bindley  Wood  ;  M.  L.  S. 
Clements  ;  S.  Philip  Unwin. 

Cd.  6639 

2  9 

1902 

The  Stuarts  Manuscripts  at  Windsor  Castle, 
belonging  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  Vol.  I. 

Cd.  927 

2  11 

1904 

,,  „  Vol.  II. 

Cd.  2189 

2  9 

1907 

„  „  Vol.  III. 

Cd.  3430 

2  10 

1910 

„  „  Vol.  IV. 

Cd.  5046 

2  9 

1912 

„  Vol.  V. 

Cd.  6163 

3  1 

1916 

„  „  Vol.  VI. 

Cd.  7104 

3  9 

1902 

Colonel  David  Milne-IIome  of  Wedderburn 
Castle,  N.B. 

Cd.  931 

1  4 

1904 

Marquess  of  Bath,  at  Longleat  Vol.  I. 

Cd.  2048 

1  9 

1907 

„  ,  Vol.  II. 

Cd.  3474 

1  0 

1908 

,  Vol.  III. 

(Prior  Papers.) 

Cd.  3849 

2  5 
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1204 

American  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.-  I. 

Cd.  2201 

s.  d. 

2  3 

1906 

„  „  Yol.  II . 

Cd.  2897 

2  6 

1907 

„  „  Vol.  Ill . 

Cd.  3669 

1  11 

1909 

»  „  Vol.  IV . 

Cd.  4773 

2  3 

1904 

Sixteenth  Report  (containing  a  list  of  the 
owners  of  Manuscripts  upon  whose  collec¬ 
tions  Reports  have  been  made  to  July, 
1904). 

Cd.  2209 

0  9 

1904 

Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  at  Alloa  House,  N.B. 

Cd.  2190 

2  7 

1905 

Lady  Du  Cane 

Cd.  2367 

2  6 

1905 

Marquess  of  Lothian,  at  Blickling  Hall 

Cd.  2319 

2  2 

1905 

Earl  of  Egmont.  Yol.  I.  Part  I. 

Cd.  2318 

1  8 

1905 

„  Yol.  I.  Part  II . 

Cd.  2570 

1  9 

1909 

„  Yol.  II. 

Cd.  4599 

1  3 

1905 

Duke  of  Rutland.  Yol.  IY. 

Cd.  2606 

2  9 

1906 

Earl  of  Yerulam  ... 

Cd.  2973 

1  4 

1906 

Franciscan  MSS.  at  the  Convent,  Merchants’ 
Quay,  Dublin. 

Cd.  2867 

1  4 

1907 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.  Vol.  I.  ... 

Cd.  2810 

2  11 

1914 

„  „  Yol.  II. 

Cd.  7106 

3  10 

1907 

Earl  of  Ancaster,  at  Grimsthorpe  . 

Cd.  3429 

2  7 

1907 

Seventeenth  Report  (containing  a  list  of  the 
owners  of  Manuscripts  upon  whose  collec¬ 
tions  Reports  have  been  made  to  June, 
1907). 

Cd.  3737 

0  4 

1911 

Lord  Polwarth.  Yol.  I . 

Cd.  5289 

2  11 

1916 

V  „  Vol.  II . 

Cd.  7593 

2  10 

1911 

Earl  of  Denbigh.  (Part  Y.) 

Cd.  5565 

1  7 

1911 

Lord  Middleton  . 

Cd.  5567 

3  0 

1911 

Pepys’  MSS.  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge 

Cd.  5721 

1  7 

1913 

Allan  George  Finch.  Vol.  I. 

Cd.  6508 

2  8 

1914 

Laing  MSS.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Vol.  I. 

Cd.  6905 

2  6 

1916 

City  of  Exeter 

Cd.  7640 

2  3 

1914 

Guide  to  the  Reports  on  collections  of  Manu¬ 
scripts  issued  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  Historical  '  Manuscripts.  Part  I. — 
Topographical. 

Cd.  7594 

L  0 

1917 

Eighteenth  Report  (containing  a  list  of  the 
owners  of  Manuscripts  upon  whose  collec¬ 
tions  Reports  have  been  made  to  July, 
1916). 

Cd.  8364 

1  9 

1920 

Earl  of  Egmont.  Vol.  I.,  1730-1733  ... 

Cd.  8264 

2  0 

1920 

Marquess  of  Ormonde,  K.P.  New  Series. 

Vol.  VIII. 

Cd.  284 

4  0 

Printed  by  His  Majesty’s  STATIONERY  OFFICE. 
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